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The Gita 

A SYNTHETIC INTERPRETATION 

“a^jB*FWFf — ( ) l 


By Sir BRUENDRANATH SEAL rh » 


I K the following analyse. I k*™ JJ 
discussed the views of the ^rious 
commentators and the various schools 
of theology Each commentator ac< *P“ 
wSSSe* o! the Gita cinch euppo.t 
is own preconceived dogma ( RwT ^J 

Site* the meaning ot the con«.cME 
p5V13e.es to harmpnizo them with his dognia 
othS, hand if ®. 


Giij\indepfAdently° ?ne_ m^ hopelessly 
puzzled awi’tST t 


’ 0 "tm various interpretation* of the Gitaji 
leaching as regard, self realization 
HT3 w) proceed on three main l*o«? 

I One or other of ^ree ways (^) either 
as sole or as optional according to differences 

nes 

'll^XnX’d^Ser the 


the first head One discipline may he re- 
garded ns the sole sufficing condition Ihis 
view has three variants 

(a) Tins discipline may be held to ex- 
clude other alternatives 

(b) One discipline is the solo sufficing 
condition , bat the other disciplines may 
bo preliminary, or helpful at first, though 
they may bo given up in the end 

(c) Different single disciplines for persons 
of different temperament or status wftlsnX 

I will now consider (a), (b), (c) sncces- 

(a) One particular "Way is at once 
necessary and sufficient, for liberation 
This way may be held to be (1) Knowledge 
(SH) (11) Devotion (*i r wi), and (in) works 

( ) 

(I) Knowledge, eg 

or of the Vedanta In other words 

either knowledge of the difference between 
KatnreCsfft) and the Transcendent ( 3 ^ J 
as conceived in the Sankhya or the doctrine 
of the Sonl (upfO as in the Vedanta. 

(II) BhnUi ( wfe ) as Fhanti Bhakti 

{ ) or rrapathmarga ( siftwid ) In 
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other words Demotion Absolute Devotion, or 
the "Way of Utter Self surrender 

(m) Karan ), c-g Nisbhama 

karma ( Gfew ) with Phalatyaga ( 'TR?Tt I T ) 
and Karuya Karma Smnyasa ( Wt 
In other words Works without desire, 
abjuring all fruit of activity 

Under (a) (0 Know ledge is necessary and 
sufficient Works and Devotion may bo 
considered to be either useless for spiritual 
ends (however useful for social ends or 
interest) or they may be regarded as harmful 
and, therefoie to be abjured by means of 
renunciation ( ) or forsaking ( ) 

Works would bring the illusion of indepen- 
dent agency ( ) and bondage and 
Devotion may mean the worship ( ) and 

propitiation ( 3JR ) of gods ( ) 

Under (a) (u) Devotion is the single 
condition Knowledge may be regarded as 
useless or harmful to Devotion c g 
(some adherents of Knowledge 
say that the World is without a maker or 
ruler) 

Under (a) (ml Works are necessary and 
sufficient Knowledge and Devotion may be 
considered to be unnecessary —Knowledge 
may lead to irreverence *( *r*wr ) doubt or 
irresoluteness ( ) or to mere inaction 
or renunciation —Devotion may lead to 
inaction or weak sentimentality 1 §»fl ^ 

Now take (b)— On this view while one 
particular discipline is the ictual and only 
necessarv condition of Liberation the other 
disciplines may be helpful in leading up to 
the one that is the sole condition of 
Liberation c q Shank an considers 
Knowledge to be the sole sufficing condition 
but Works and Devotion may bo helpful 
towards the four disciplines 1 ^333,— 

etp.) winch are conditions of Knowledge 
thongh if and where Knowledge is reached 
without works or Devotion Knowledge 
would bo sufficient for Liberation, there is 
neither eclecticism nor synthesis in such case 
Some of tilt followers of Chaitaoja think in 
the same manner about the Way of Loving 
Devotton ( Trorravr ) 

* Non take (c) — These aro tolermt enough 
to recognize each of these exclusive Mays as 
necessary for individuals of a particular 
temperament or status not for all c g the 
Maj of Knowledge is the sole sufficing con 
ditiou for some the Way of Devotion 


for others and the Way of Works fof 
others still 

The first line of interpretation 1(a) stand* 
for a sole exclusive path which may be eithef 
Knowledge, or Devotion or Works This is not 
consistent with the real meaning of tho Gita 
but is added here for the sake of theoretical 
completeness 

lhe second line of interpretation 1(b) would 
acknowledge one aud one only of the path? 
as ultimate and sufficing but the other twd 
paths are helpful in the beginning though 
they are not necessary nor need be practised 
m the final stage There are several distinct 
schools of thought, comprised under this head 
some being followers of Knowledge as Shan 
kara others of Devotion, is Chaitanya, etc 

Tho third line of interpretation 1(c) accept? 
different Ways for different temperaments^ 
Knowledge for some. Demotion for other* 
Works for others still This is here the basic 
idea , but ordinarily it is admitted that the 
other two lines of culture are helpful as sub' 
sidiary disciplines Tins third line of inter-' 
pretaticn in the end leads up to the nest two 
divisions 

This alternative (I) which regards each 
discipline separately, leads to the next dm' 
sion Eclecticism which regards all the disci' 
plmes collectively 

Now take (II)— The punciple of Eclecti 
cism — these three Ways— Knowledge, Dovy 
tion and Works are independent of on* 
another but they nil contribute independent!/ 
to tho disciplines required for Liberation Tn» 
is Eclectic discipline (HTUTOPsW) no sv.*-Cfiesi- 
) What we want is thX cultn aton of all 
these mental pow ers and funcbonsTCu* ) Cogni 
tion Emotion and Will Comj lete culture has the 
culture of all these powers or faculties 
in view Hero the disciplines are different 
causes contributing separated to one effect 
Each discipline ns cause or condition makes 
its own contribution to one common or joint 
effect Ihcro are two varieties of this Fclect- 
lcisra — (a) and (b) 

(a) Eclecticism statically conceived say 
Fclecticism of M orks Knowledge aud Devo- 
tion triple Or it may 

be an Eclecticism of Mocks and Devotion or 
Knowledge and Devotion or Morks and 
Knowledge 

This doe* not recognize stages but strives 
for perfect or complete culture by simultaneous 
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cultivation of the independent faculties Know 
led^e Devotion and 'Works 

Some of the upholders of static Eclecticism 
however consider Knowledge 

Devotion and Worts not as entirely indepen 
dent, but as related m the way of principal and 
auxiliary fir^TR vm) e g Worts may be 
auxiliary (UK) a nd K nowledge or Devotion may 
be prince'll fiww) Sometimes this rehtion 
is also loosely called organic relation rtT^Tjftara) 
or the relation of organ to organism or 
organic whole The Align is only a means ms 
troment or auxiliary the Prndhan is the 

principal Thus Works as means mav bo 
subordinated to Knowledge or Devotion as i 
means to an end or as an auxiliary to a 
principal But the auxiliary here i> as necessary 
as the principal This relation of organ to 
organism (^7 sr-ir-r wr?) or means to an end 
is more usual in tbe next form of Eclecticism 


principal between one function and another 
is as we have seen usually accepted ia 
graduated Eclecticism This graduated Eclecti 
cism lead s on to the next view that of 
Synthesis 

El The principle of Synthesis ( ) 

as distinguished both from single paths with 
or without distinction of temperament or status 
and from Eclecticism — This is synthesis and 
has always been felt to be the keynote of 
the Gita. 

Synthesis as distinguished from Eclecticism 
—Eclecticism implies separate independent 
elements held together by some external 
bond Tho bond may be the relation of prioci 
pal and auxiliary 01 it may be organic relation 
in other words tho relation of organ to 
organism as in graduated Eclecticism But 
even i* we call it loosely organic relation it is 
an external bond of means to an end where 
it is not merely that of auxiliary and 


n graduated Fclecticism 

(b) Graduated Fclecticism by successive 
stages Offafl) — 

Wo start from Work's «ay — then in the 
next stage wc have Knowledge through 
‘action’ without desire and the resulting 
purity of heart 0 r purity of nature 

\*>v* tjfs) knd this knowledge is supplemented 
with Devotion Contemplation ( c 7ru)and Worship 
of the Supreme Bemg (iwrawra) And this 
Devotion so supplemented ( Fgfe? ) with 
Knowledge leads to Liberation This is the 
Eclectic sin of Works Knowledge and Devotion 
(Vumwwfa 1 It may also he called 

graduated Eclecticism of Worts 

KnowleSce and I}4votion Similarly we may 
start Witff'Kn.^avIedge This leads to Devotion 
and this Eclectic discipline of Knowledge 
and Devotion (ttw p 5^0 supplemented 
with Works gives Liberation 
• » Or we mav start with Devotion then 
Devotion leads to "W orks and then Devotion 
and Works (*tf% * 3 ^ 1 ) become fulfilled 

tagfex) with Knowledge and this triple tclec 
ticism graduated Fclecticism ( *3^1* 

) leads to I iberation 

If a double Eb!ectici c ro *ay of Knowledge 
and Devotion leads to Liberation then Works 
are only a means or auxiliary to Knowledge 
or Devotion Similarly if it is Eclecticism 
of Devotion and Works then Knowledge is 
auxiliary (wjf) to Devotion 

Tie Augapraill nnnbkaba or At gangibt aha 
relation of means to an end or auxiliary to 


principal 

But Synthesis implies two things — 

(i) the elements are not really indepen 
dent they are organically interconnected 
(*Tlf ifilwr* ) and each is at oace organ 
(*ET ) and organism or organic wi ole 
to the other Thus Works in the synthetic 
view <*isu=t$53nc?!T are an organ (WK) of know 
1 edge and also an organic w{ ole to 

Knowledge Similarly Devotjon is an organ 
of Work3 and il«o an orgmio whole to 
Works and so od 

Th s implies that Works cannot bo taken 
apart from Knowledge nor Knowledge apart 
from Works And so with Devotion In 
other word there ia Knowledge in Works 
and Works in Knowledge \gain there 
is Knowledge in Devotion and Devotion in 
Knowledge There are W orks in Devotion and 
Devotion or Faith 1^37) in Works 

(u) Synthesis also implies that the 
elements are synthetized or unified (««P*cf) 
'Th. inrL f hr.vii^i. un all. xiun/piahimiim/g vitcfsj 
one which relates eo ordinates umbrs them 
all Tl ns the synthesis of Work® Devotion 
and Knowledge i> possible if all tl ese three 
elements are centred m the Self ( or 

referred to the single centro Brahma or 
Paialman (as in Brahma yoga tide chap vin 
of the Gita) 

^uch is synthesis as contrasted with 
Eclecticism or supplementation 

"Now synthesis maj be of the two follow- 
ing types (a) Static and (b) Dynamic 
(a) Static Synthesis of Works Know 
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and Devotion or synthesis of the three Togas 
of Works, Knowledge and Devotion ('ER^rlR 
51TTOTJT and^rfinfor) - Here Synthesis has to be 
attempted from the very first , there would 
be progress, no doubt from imperfect to less 
imperfect synthesis there may be different 
degrees of realization but it is Synthesis of 
Works, Knowledge and Devotion from the 
beginning, — Works being realized m Knowledge 
and Devotion , Knowledge in Works and 
Devotion, Devotion in Works and Knowledge 

(b) ‘Graduated Synthesis’ — Synthesis of 
more and more elements by successive stages 

This in my view, is the real teaching of the 
Gita, ns established by a faithful exegetical 
analy sis I will take this ‘Graduated Synthesis’ 
in the order in which it is 
expounded in the Gita ,— ID Chapters I to 
VI, ( 11 ) Chapters VII to XII, (in) Chapters 
XIII to XVIII forming three equal divisions 

(i) Chapters I to VI 

Thus we may start with Works , this 
means an emphasis on Works for certain 
temperaments, though of course, on the 
synthetic view. Knowledge and Devotion aro 
implied m Works, and Works cannot form any 
discipline without Knowledge and Devotion 
only, for some temperaments emphasis at the 
beginning must be on Worl s In the next 
stage we add Knowledge Thus, wo have 
Sjnthesis of Works and Knowledge’ — here 
the Knowledge element becomes explicit , 
Works arq for the time being subordinated to 
Knowledge and Devotion remains implicit 
In the next stage, we hare ‘Svnthesis of all 
the three Works, Ivnowledgo and Devotion, 
when the Demotion element becomes explicit, 
and in the end all the dementi becomo 
s> nthetized by way of Works in nnd through 
the ^clf or become centred in Brahma 
Tins is Atmayoga or lirahmatjoga , the 

consumma tion of the four disciplines 
(trnjrr Wjggi and this 1S liberation m this 
life 

More clal/oratc exposition of the abovo — 

The first six chapter* elaborate this 
synthesis (Hn»qq) with Works (®E*R) as the basis 
and starting point Hat the first stadium of 
Works, tn, unquestioning obedience to the 
social Karmic code, had been long passed 
by Arjuna. His critical attitude marks the 
stage of transition from Works to Knowledge 
(urrTUTV-tho doctrine of evaluation m terms 
of Knowledge) The transition from 
objectivity to subjectivo morality begins with 


a Nay, or the rejection of the conventional 
code of Works, a rejection prompted m 
Arjuna’s case by the sentiment of compassion 
Thus the Gita teaching takes up the 
progressive synthesis of Works and 
Knowledge at this transitional point Here, 
after making a double appeal to the 
philosophy of the Absolute and to the 
world’s code of honour, • both with ■? view to 
rescui ng Arjuna from the grip of aboule 
(■4iNtr*T), weakness of the will brought 
on by an access of sentimentality, Krishna 
turns to tbo true doctrine of works, which 
is that of Works harmonized with Yoga 
(if^RTn, WT m other words harmayoga, 
which implies synthesis of Works with 
Buddhi (5JTR, Knowledge), Works cynthetized 
with Knowledge (srrJnrRfNft *PR) 

Tins mode of realization ivtn) lias for its 
goal the state of the Quiescent One 
the crown and consummation of this syntliC'is 
of Works and Knowledge 

But the raiud of the disciple or learner 
iRivrs) at this stage is harassed with doubt— 
would it not be bettor to choose the path of 
Knowledge, differentiating Knowledge, Know- 
ledge as taught in the Saukliya (STPT, 

Hh?Rsy:R, and aim at the goal of Inaction 
(si^ER) or Actionle^sness in preference 

to the path of Works ? No,— in the case of. 
ArjiiDn whosy proper sphere (stRtsr) is 
works, Krishna teaches tho path of War J 
The symbol of Works is sacrifice (R?), which 
is not only our dutj to the gods but m h! o 
symbolical of the sncnlicSy of the Creator 
(tTHTOfa) at Creation, and is aka. the support 
and stay (ufauH) of lira/ima 

Krishna admits that for one who 
delights in tho Self ) there is no work' 

Up lias no object in doing or not doing' 
(RctFU RrjHR) But Arjuna he teaches 

to wo rk with detachment (9JHJJ 1 .) - the knower 
(ftjtq) may _ work for the conservation of 
the world ), as Krishna himself was 

working There is no bondage in 

such works, and m choosing w orks , the duty 
of one’s own station in lifo (STOR), even H 
lower, is binding in preference to tho dut> 
o! any other station (s^w) 

But Arjuna fears that the path of Work* 
is beset with sin Krishna tells lura tlij 
Works, indeed, are the rourco of sin. ao<J 
Works rauit be conquered by the control of 
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the senses (ff^nfopF!) ini by Knowledge of 
the Self that transcends the Understanding 
(gt^T^T T X 

Tnen folio w3 a short digression which 
shows how the discipline of Dorks 13 helped 
and Tendered easier by Devotion to the Lord 
and also by following him as the Faemplar 
(*t*TRJT?3T3M) iven one who desires Libera 
tion (535) can follow the path of "Works 

Then Krishna teaches what is action (533t) 
and what w inaction (in«) He teaches action 
in inaction and inaction in action 

In the fourth chapter he then describes 
the united One (3^» ) whose doing is non 
doing — one without opposites GPlflftfl) ono 
without attachment the liberated ono 

His mind rests m Knowledge and yet 
he works but only for sacrifice— and that only 
with detachment, renunciation and the giving 
Up of the all works done with desire 
drrq wi) 

This sacrifice is not necessarily external 
sacrifice it may be any form of spiritual 
sacrifice r g Franayagna Tapis Yoga Juana 
or Drnhmajnana Vll these forms of Works 
lead ultimately to Liberation but spiritual 
sacrifice is a higher ta D e t) an 

material sacrifice (ipTOTOJ) F r as Kn lin i 
points out, all Wor ks arc fulfilled in nut 
through sacrifice (Sjwtj and it is 
the hre of sacrifice that burns up the bonda'-a. 
of Works It i in the vessel of Knowledge 
that one can cross the ocein of so nara 
( vorldk 

Ifns i the do trine of tie synthe is of 
Works and Knowledge which Krishna teaches 
explicitly — tl «• doctrine of works sur rendered 
in tho spirit of Yoga 

To krjuna this svntl esis of *Yoga and 
Knowledge ofWorksand Renuucnt on appears 
“'puzzling He considers Knowledge after tho 
Sank! ya and tho spirit of Works 

pKwDu) ns contradictory kn«l na teaches 
him that tho two are n't diff rent, and that 
thij leid to the samt ultimata goal The 
worker I'EFtft) who is without duality (ft* *5) 
is al o a renouncer ft**t If 

oue becomes c* nsnnimiteia Works, — he attairs 
all the results (or inner spirit! of knowledge 
and rice icrsi That is to say synthesis may 
start with Works or with knowledge— the 
ultimate rerjizition is the same 

We hare stca that Works in the end nn. 
fdlfilKd m Knowledge and we shall find that 


the Knowledge of the Self (•■ukhjji^) is also 
fulfilled in Works (Chapter V ) and even one 
who delights in the Soul (wt*i<{d) works with 
the spontaneity of Nature though he is free 
from law (ftfii) Then Krishna furthe r 
characterizes the One who is united (gwl«-oiX 
who experiences union in Brahmayoga or 
tlrahmnmriau i as the consummate state on 
the pith of the Synthesis of Works ind 
Knowledge 

But now this opens up tho experience of 
Devotion — of communion with the Snpreme 
Person ) who is the friend of all 

beings 

_ Krishna then describes tho Y uoarndbi 
(hliut-4 , hut this chardCtenzatiou relates more 
especially to his inner self discipline more so 
than the two previous characterizations which 
also comprehend the Y pgi s relation to the 
'Vortd and his fellow being Tho highest 
realization Krishna teaches is that of the 
Supreme Person tie Lord (Wnr^) m all 
beings and of all beings la tho Lord (WTPf *T&) 
v vhich leads to the sense of the unity of all 
c rcatur«-s with the ^elf 

Thus the synthesi of D votion with Works 
o.nd Knowledge is accompli i ed \nd this 
first division ends with the exalta tion of 
the devotei WT among all yogi ( 1 » ic w?TTR. 
*nft*rr etc) 

This first dins on centres the svnthe s 
*ound Work tlje second round Devotion 
^nd tlie third roun l Knowledge 

(ll) Chapters Yf I -\ II — 

Now take one who starts wi ! Deiot on 
*s the basi though both Knowledge and 
Works a-e implied in Devotion on the 
Synthetic view only then, is emphasis on 
Devotion for certain .tint penmen ts But 
KnowKd„o of tl e god the object of 

Devotion is nece sary for Devotion we 
I>a s on from Devot on to Knowledge — Know 
ledge of tl e Supremo &.U or the Lord of all 
Creation > e , who is m relation to the fforitf 
'md thi Knowledge 'ynthetized with Devotion 
‘iodizes the object of Derotion in forms of 
the concrete or manifest Universe — first 
Prokntt (the Universe and then I if Jinfis 
'special manifestation), and finally 17 irarii/vi 
Uhe manifest Universal This leads to 
Synthesis of Devotion and Knowledge The 
Concretizing and the universalizing element 
la the concrete Lmversd 

Then in the neat stadium DjftPRj Works 
fcre added by way of synthesis to this 
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unification of Knowledge nod Devotion (STR- 
Tnrf^iH 'wfvR ) e g ( ) t idc 
chapter XIJ 

Tins ib followed by a characterization of the 
devotee it this final stage which necessarily 
repents much of the previous chnrncterizn 
tions of the ^thitadhi (the Quiescent One! 
•and the Yogt who follows Karma (Knrmn yogi) 
in the first sit chapters 

For the final goal is ranch the same m 
the synthetic view Thus wc get the 
-completo synthetic discipline (RW'-W HPFt) , 
but on this line all elements and stages 
have a Bhakti cast or note (or devotional 
tinge' and the synthesis is centred by way 
of Devotion in Me Hirrr^l or the Supreme 
■Self just as on the line of Works all the 
elements and stages are oriented towards 
Works and the complete synthesis is centred 
in the Self or Brahma JTtjT’TfiT) the Brahma 
who is the support and centre of sacrifice 
(ufMw in *T5J) 

Thus the second six cl apteis describe 
synthesis with Devotion as the basis and 
-centre of reference 

(in) Ch units \III— Will 

Now take one who desire* philosophical 
analysis Knowledge at the outset for we 
have seen that Devotion necessarily implies 
Knowledge This Knowledge is directed towards 
the discrimination of tho Rshctra (bodv or 
■‘organism ) from the Kshetrajnn (knower of 
the kshetra the Universal Soul 
feVfc 5JVB, and not towards tho discrimination 
of Pnrnshn fnm Praknti as in tho "’ankhya 
( gn HiTct ) i tde chapter YIII where 

"the line of Knowledge begins 

"Sow conies Knowledge — the highest 
Knowledge This Knowledge 

proceeds In analysis of the qualities or 
moles !FH) and by discrimination of 
■of that which transcends nil qualities (tJCfiolo) 
from tho qualities or mode* them elves 
( 'ti oW rha ] ter K.JI* 

slokas 20 21) I his Knowledge ( 5TTU l leads 
to the condition of that which transcends all 
qualities (Jprnftu etapter XU slokas M2) 
But in the \er\ next slokas 20 27 it is 
stated panntl etictlly as it were that the 
Devotion wl ich never lapses (a75*ifjTUTT arfvFj 


also leads to the Brahma which is above al^ 
qualities (fj^uiolu hjtpj? state) 

Knowledge thus leads to tho Knowledge 
of the three Purushas Kshara Akshara an<) 
Purusottama ^^T'TT, the Perishable, the fm 
perishable and the Transcendent One (slola id 
Chapter 15) 

i , h'» knower of Purusottama (gpOxW) i* 
knower of everything ( — and thi® 

Knowledge is equivalent to worship in all 
modes and forms ( R’s^RTTq ) This is thtf 
secret doctrine ( ) he is tho knower 

(3%RPf)who knows or understands this He 
is consummate in Works ) , 

Now afjer this emphasis on t! e discipline 
of Knowledge (sjidMitR) so fir begins 
Synthesis with Works First by disenrami 
tion of various forms of Works meaning 
ethical nchuties not Work* as enjoined in 
the 1 edas as such 

Kow follows the discrimination ictweeu 
the godly and the ungodlv (cNtstrp^Bptft) 
Chapter YYI For the two orders of crea 
tion (H*T) Dana and Asura (|w, SJTMT) are 
the Good and the Evil This Good and Evil 
are to bo taken ina moral sense as apart 
from 1 aidic works (qf^swr ) The wa y of th e 
Knower follows the godly virtues ( ) 
but there are lost souls (*>UicJW t who are 
source* of evil to the world ( surutsflVT ) 

3JRc<ifiUfoB et *ni^i5t(llU<(<+i I 

(Chapter KM sloknjS). 

S' 

l They (tho«e lost souls) saj U at the 
world is untrue ungrounded*, and godless 
not "born ol .any dual relation and sprung 
spontaneously (or according to some born 
lor the fulfilment of desire)) 

A B This is a denunciation of Buddhi->t c/ 
Atheism These opponents follow the path 
of the demon» ( ) The three fold door 

of 1 ell Lust Wrath and Avarice 

(‘Ptjt, tflu, rt*t 

Now what about tho relation of the 
Jnam the follower of the path of Knowledge 
to **ha trik injunction ( Ul^tfifu ) ? 

Krishna teaches that for lasing down 
what i* to be done and what not done 
nnqprra tl e knower (follower of 

Knowledge) must not nljuro Shastnk injuntf 
tions for mere reasons of pUnsure or desm 


THF GIT V 


Toe abjuring of Shastnk injunction for t! 
reasons of pleasure or gratification K ^*^<3 a 
) is evil But the folio ver 
of knowledge ( ) can also proceed with { 
out Shastnk injunction (<iwiR& and the 
synthesis of Knowledge and Works is also 
possibl« if Works such as sacrifice gift and i 
austerity ( *13. 3^. ) are done with th n s 

true spirit of reverence I and 

also if spiritual sacrifice spiritual gift and ■ 

spiritual tapns (austerities), ( 
era, ), as explained below are 

performed Bat in ci s » Shastnk injunction , 
is not adopted as the guide there mu tie 
distinction b 3 tween good and ev il 

Tne doer who follows the path of Knowledge 
(SJTpPPnrfi) without Shastnk injunctions 
mns. follow the good and abjure evil Thus 
in either way the synthesis of Knowledge 
and works is accomplished 

In Chapter Will the works of the 
Jnanayozi (the follower of Knowledge) are 
further characterized We get here t he true 
meaning of P-nunciation and 

Abjuration ( ?Iin ) both necessary for the 
works of the follower of Knowledge What 
we require is Renunciation renunc ntioo ot 
Work, done with desire ( 
and abjuration also -the gi'i°S «P of the 
frutt of all A\ orks ( } 

Only spiritual sacrifice spiritual l gift and 
spiritual tapa, (austerities) maybe done with 
spiritual faith ^ch work is not 

born of desire, for there ^ no selfish desire 
or renuacnMon of any desired obj . 

which IS neces ary for work* born ofdeswe 
aad there is giving up o attachment 
and giving up of all fruits of actmn 
• and consequently doing of t 

is consistent with renunciation ren^nciatio 

„ t Work. b»™ o. £» tCSUr - 

Knowledge he nm,t dl.tiosto.h 

deed the doer and the nutriment ot aom„ 

( iRwret and *Wt ) The Self i> 5° ioe l 
or .gent W*W> (« * 

ftmtd) Slot, evil (who is not actuated 
by the idea of the tgo) ,l 0 f 

He wl o aim, at the synthre , ot 

Knowledge and Worl, must ““tdTO to 
Knowledge distinguish Worksand \„e k 
Ea h 13 of three kinds according to the 


three mode, ( JJH ) after knowing this he who- 
aims at the synthesis of Knowledge and 
Works must be free from attachment gif 'Iff/ 
without attribution to Self ( ) yet 

fraught with per,e\ erance and enthusiasm 
02?g5HT5 , indifferent to success and 

unsucctss ftfreu , and a pure- 

selfless doer Sloka 27) 

Finally Works after one s own nature or 
duties imposed on one by one s birth should 
not be given up even if faulty ones own 
natural sphere of work is not to be given 
np tt nr c*prq. 

Thus he who aims at the synthesis of 
Knowledge and Works attains the fruition 
of \aishlaniya (quiescence actionlessness 
biota 41 Clap XA III) The order is indicated 
as follows — 5HM *TT qrr etc (Sloka 50),. 
then ) (Sloka 41 od ) 

Theo this state of being one with Brahma 
(H5l*il*TT3 is characterized 

Then briefly Devotion is added to 
Knowledge and Works — For the one who is 
identified with Brahma ( attains- 

supreme Devotion WT«fa By Devotion he 
knows ( 5rfVr*nsnfa ) , then he enters into Ale 
truly trat rRMdi fwil and then attains by 
My Grace the eternal station ( 

Slokas 5 o-56 


Slokas oo-ou 

Thi 3 synthesis of Devotion with Knowledge 
is here bnefl> touched upon —because in 
the previous section on Devotion 
(chapter vu to xu) the Synthesis with 

Devotion has been fully characterized 

VTc have thus arrived at three divisions 
hi Chapters I VI Chapters \ II \II and. 
Chapters Kill XVTID The first division 
begins with Works and goes on to Knowledge 
and Devotion The second division begins 
with Devotion and goes on to Knowledge 
and Works The third division begins with 
Knowledge and goes on to Works and 
devotion It is not intended tl at every 
one necessarily should pass through all the 
three set, of courses It would suffice for 
any one individual to follow the course of 
di cipline laid down in anyone of these 
divisions This would be sufficient for the 
individual though all the three courses are 
laid down as giving a complete syllabus 
Bat it is a moot point whether any single 
individual may choose to go through tie 
three courses successively Tf ere is nothing 
in the Gita to prevent one and the same 
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individual from undertaking the three courses 
successive lj 

Tlie eighteenth Chapter ends with an 
application o! this Gita teaching to Arjuna’s 
situation 


The above is not only a Synthesis 
synthetic interpretation, of the varied 
contents of the Gita, but also a synthesis 
of the various schools of interpretation 
themselves* 


Causes of India's Industrial Inefficiency# 


Bt BAJANI JvANTA 


T HE outstanding feature of the industrial 
organization of India is its inefficiency 
winch is responsible for tho loss of 
about three-fourths of her natural, human 
and capital resources This inefficiency has 
been brought about by a variety of direct 
and indirect causes, of which the most 
important are, racial characteristics, physical 
environment, poverty and disease, illiteracy 
and inexperience, religious inadaptability, 
social maladjustment, political subjugation 
and industrial backwardness • 

1 Rvc.ni Cn \n vCTFrrsrrcs 

The cause of tho industrial inefficiency 
of a nation must fiist bo sought m tho 
racial characteristics of its people Tho 
racial traits nro more or less permanent nml 
can scarcely lend themselves to any remedial 
measures Anj difference in industrial effi- 
ciency due to racial features must be 
admitted and the remedy for inefficiency must 
bo sought after 

The common origin of mankind is an 
established fact All the human races are 
the descendants of the same primary group 
■which was dispersed from original habitat 
through internal and external forces and 
which developed under various environmental 
influence* different characteristics such as 
colour stature and other physical features 
T 1 e^o features are too self evident to need 

* Cf tho present wnt rs articles cn ‘Wastage 
of In la’s Man rower “The 1'roMom of India 0 
l\ivert* ’ and V astir' of India s (.apital Hoour' 
et^ in the 1/tx/mi /Vr»«r tor \jnl lU-T Oitolef 

ItriOtinl AptJ I'Wi rc-'tvctiveb Tte writer 
NTwInur** fir nvaj nutation of c ro or two rangtarh.-* 
c* tin. ntove article* 


DAS, Msc Pud 

any discussion, Vno important questions 
which arise are these (1) Are there any 
differences m the innate mental qualities 
among the races ? (2) Granting that there 
nro differences, are some of the races due 
to these differences, inferior to others ? (3) 
Is the inter mixture of races, especially of 
those having divergent physical features as 
Africans and EaroDeans, detrimental to their 
progeny or to society as a whole 9 These 
nro still open questions Theories have been 
advanced by some and contradicted bj 
others that all races are potentially equal 
in quality, nnd that raco mixtures often 
load to the development of vigorous new 
races 

As far as India is concerned it might 
bo said that it is a land of race mixture 
Various race*!, such ns tho Rolanaa* 
Mongolians Iranians, Drnvidinns nnd Aryan', 
specially tho last two, hnvo contributed t> 
the present composition of Indian population 
In spite of the caste system and religious 
diversity, there has been a good deal of 
intermingling of the o races and there is 
no such thing ns a pure nice in India, nor , 
in fact, in any part of the world Since it 
cannot bo proved that m innate mental 
qualities flits© races are inferior to one 
another or to other races of the world, the 
only way to provo the ir equality is hy 
comparison of their achievements, past and 
present, with those of the other nations. 

It must be mentioned, first of nil that 
due to the difftrcncc in physical feature's 
all the races are not able to do the same 
kind of work with an equal degree of 
efficiency, but tn this machine ago the** 
physical variations scarcely male rS 
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essential difference in industrial efficiency 
If they do India has races of divergent 
features, and with the present facilities for 
transportation the«e differences can be easily 
taken advantage of in organizing an efficient 
industrial system In fact this is being 
done in India even today The jute industry 
of Bengal the tea industry of Assam and the 
coal iron and steel industry of Bihar and 
On-.sa are onlv a few example* 

Bat tl e fundamental question *till remains 
to be answered In modern times industrial 
efficiency depends more upon mental 
abilities such as skill ingenuity and 
inventive gemu rather than upon physical 
characteristics The past experience of India 
in theoretical sciences such as algebra 
trigonometry geometry and astronomy and 
applied sciences such as medicine and 
architecture show that India was one of the 
leading countries in ancient times Like 
Europe India has also passed through dark 
nges Invasions conquests and rulc ^ 

have attributed largely to the intellectual and 
moral degeneration of her people Modern 
India is again showing her physical prowess 
and mental capacities Neither m intellectual 
fields nor on the playgrounds have the 
Indians proved themselves inferior to other 
nation* While universities like those of 
Oxford and Cimbndge will bear testimony 
to the former the playgrounds of Calcutta 
and Bombay and the 0 ympic gxmes of 
several European towns will bear testimony 
to the latter 1 

As far as industrial efficiency is concerned 
it might be «aid that the Indians hms nerer 
had proper conditions in which they co 
prove their efficiency to the best '•d™? 
Neither the coalfields of Bihar and Bengal 
nor the factories of Madras and Bombay 
offer a similarity of conditions j" 

.the efficiency of the Indians with that of any 
other race * The only places "here the 
Indians have had equality of 
to a limited extent 1 ave been the J*™* 
orchards of California and the ’ 
and lnmler mills of Oregon .Wash ngton and 
Brit, h Columbia where the Indians have 
proved that they were as good a. if not 
better than the Chinese the 
Mexican* tl e Canadians and the kmericans 

2 PmsicvL EvuroxMtsT 
Physical environment has a great influence 
! upon thThum an mind and human culture 


Temperature, moisture, fertility flora and 
fauna and topography not only affect the 
development of racial characteristics as we 
have seen but also determine at least in the 
earlv stage of civilization social attitude and 
social institutions which directly or indirectly 
influence indns trial efficiency 

It was the sub-tropical regions with 
temperate climate and fertile soil which 
attracted primitive nomadic groups to settle 
down mto communities and eventually 
became cultural centre* The valleys of the 
Euphrates and the Nile for instance became 
the cradles of civilization While climate and 
food worked upon the physical features of 
man geographical elements such as mountains 
oceans rivers, deserts prairies and forests 
mi physical forces such as tempests tornados 
and lightning influenced his character and 
determined Ins ntt.tade as . » .deneed m 
religion poetry legend* myths and other 
institutions such as ceremonies customs and 
manners In a word social traditions are 
greatly influenced by physical environment, 
especially in the early stage of their growth 
Physical elements have direct influence upon 
health and vigour which are the basis of mdus 
trial efficiency Heat and humidity affecting 
the physiological functions of the body, cause 
premature old age and shorten life Indus 
trial skill the achievement of which requires 
Ion" preparation especially in these days of 
scientific advancement and international 
competition is wasted before full realization 
thus causing much loss to uie industrial 
efficiency of a nation Second the tropics 
by encouraging the growth of various 
pathological organisms bring about diseases 
such as cholera small pox malaria and 
hookworm which cause premature death or 
sap the national vitality Third heat and 
humidity enervate the people and make the 
application of sustained and intensive energy 
both impossible and injurious Fourth the 
monotony of nature, fails to invigorate man 
with the idea of change and causes him to 
lose ambition and inspiration and initiative 
and alertness 


Natnre has thus a threefold effect upon 
man or rather upon his heredity tradition 
and health each of which is an element m his 
industrial efficiency While the influence 
upon the first two is more or less indirect 
that npon health is direct The effect of 
heredity or racial characteristics upon indust 
nal efficiency has already been discussed 
and that of tradition will be discussed later 
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ou It might be * pointed out here tbit the 
tradition of a people is neither fixed nor 
permanent It is always m a state of flux 
although the process may be very slow But 
this change can be accelerated by a social 
crisis and social will Consider for instance 
nationalism which was more or less unknown 
in India a generation ago but which Ins 
become one of the most important social 
forces in modern times 

The effect of nature upon health is only 
too obvious to need discussion It Ins been 
asserted by some that a true civilization can 
only grow in a temperate climate All the 
industrial centres of modern times such as 
London Berlin hew York and Tokyo accord 
ing to them are in the regions which are 
not visited by extreme heat and cold In 
short real civilization according to this 
theory can only develop in temperate regions 
This theory however assumes that there 
should bo only one type of civilization and 
that a civilization different from that of 
modern Europe will be necessarily inferior 
It also denies the fact, that man by acquiring 
knowledge in science and philosophy can 
conquer nature and control many of its 
adverse effects 

Natural phenomena and laws although 
more or less unchangeable cun ho greatly 
modified by human intelligence Pathologic 
micro organism can be brought under human 
control and many diseases can be eliminated 
as has already been done in Panama and 
Mamin, and many other parts of the world 
A workshop with an and and hot atmosphere 
may be changed into a comfortnblo place by 
refrigeration and ) unudification By change 
of working hours from the midday to early 
hours of tho morning and the late hours of 
Ylie evening a greak heal ok work can "bo 
accomplished with a fair amount of efficiency 
The intensive worl may lo continued with 
periodical relaxations Moreover every 
region with its climatic conditions and 
natural resources determines the nature of 
industry by which tho peoplo can develop^ 
its own regional economy nnd ita own* 
particular industrial efficiency 

3 PosEETr v\d Disuse 

Ono Of the fundamental causes of India s 

industrial inefficiency is the ill health of the 

people to which 1 as been ascribed the loss 

of one-fourth of the national energv Tins 

national ill l eath has been 1 rough t about by 


two distinct factors namely extreme poverty 
or deficient nutrition on the one hand ant* 
the lacl of sanitary measures on the other 
The outstanding feature of India? 
economic life is the abject poverty of he[ 
people -The existence of poverty among tlir 
masses of India s population has beetf 
admitted even by the Government There is i 1 
vast amount says the Statement exhibiting 
the Moral mid Material Progress aud Condi 
tions m British India in 1927 2S of whaf 
can only be termed daugerou poverty nf 
the Indian villages -poverty that is to say 
of such a I ind that those subject to it live! 
on the very margin of subsibtence 1 One of 
the most important indications of Indias 
absolute poverty is the fiequent outbreak 
of famine which visited India seven time* 
from 1860 1861 to 1899 1900 and affected ai 
area varying from o4 000 square miles to 
475000 square miles and a population 
varying from 20 millions to CS millions 
No widespread famine has been recorded in 
the first quarter of tho present century but 
the existence of scarcity in some part of tl e 
country or the other is a constant factor* 
While famine is one of the greatest 
calamities which can befall a people i* s 
effect is more or le«s temporary hat is 
much more deleterious to both its phvsical 
and moral strength is perpetual starvation 
The pci capita food supply in India a 
indicated by tho yield of tho principal 
crops amounts to 83 million calories 
instead of 127 million calories a® 

required by thp human body 3 * * * 7 The 

average annual total of gram available for 
food from 1900 to 19 9 2 was onlj 4 s 
million tons ns compared with 81 million 
tons .required for the population 8 In otler 
words lood production in "India Idil 
of tho requirement by more than one-third* 
That the Indian people are underfed is al o 
proved by tho fact that food _ supplied to « 
Madras prisoner amounts to 741 pounds » 
year as compared with 2664 pound® 

consumed bj an average American 9 and it 
is a well known fact tl at tl e per cap‘ la 
amount of food consumed bj the India® 
masses falls far short of the I risou ration 
Moreover tho quality of food is much poorer 
in India than in tho United States. 

There exist divergent views as to n better 
there las been uny amelioration in lie 
conditions of the people in recent year" 
According to tho offirnl view tl ere * " 
leen an niprecisMe improvement in tie 
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standard of living of Indian 
masses during the pvt quarter of a ^ tar y 
The mcrea-e in bunk deposits mdu trni 
investments and merchandise imports is 
mo t probably responsible fir lto » 

Vccording to Iodian authorities the contrarj 
is the trnth 1 1 Some of the studies in the 
economic life of tlie vilkse. seem to favour 
this view 

“An average sear seems to leave the vd as- «*»£ 


over a land Irom \\nicn u " f 3 _*** * \ 
of veare a s* The n alarm of Bengal mas 
be described as a great tragedy 

But malaria is not confined to Bengjd 
alone Several other provinces are also more 
or les* infected with malaria germs, causing 
the death of 1 300 000 persons a year 

The immediate effect of starvation and 
disease i> seen in the loir vitality of the 
people Iccordins to the 
about one Sfth of the children in British 
India die before the use of one year A 


of ere. 


The very fact that the arerasc length ft ^yXd'and 88 In France 

lifo for the past 40 years has been pricticauy 7 £5 ]Q Gernnny is It lias been 

th“ same, as will be ''hown bte , t estimated that over 2 million children die 

£ s — ^ It 

"“IT starvation, SZ 

IpidOTma l!le oho“cra a sm»ll por and lunuecra pS? S “ot the” children born 

^ sr* s -k, M 

large industrial centre** e PC C oknorm Works the percentage of infants born in 
crowded slums The prevalence o j wage-earning age is abou. 

has been revealed by invest f at ‘™ ““‘al 50 " 9 In 1921 the death rate in India was 

has been found that P r *® t \ c «a y er cent of 305 per cent as compared with l-l p« 

population in Madras and .0 per ’<xn* cent m England and Male*. 148 percent 

the population in Bengal are JM Germany and 1 T7 per cent in France 

hookworm 1 * motive di ease In other words as compared with fcn S‘ a ° a 

The most common and destructi ° e nd Wales France and Oermany the death 

to however malaria In 19 *;Y®J hll0n ” ate lS abo nt twice as great and the average 
of 2G76 deaths per 10000 o{ °Y llch the most length of life is about only half as much in 
were ascribed to levers ox India , , ull 

important was. mal-rn e\h bit That India has not improved m healtn 

‘No pirt of lnd» sa ?s Prosna's a cl Conditions m recent years is still better indicated y 

J'SiBrA s® r a 

ssflv " t." ™» er%. “ ss.” -I «!•«! “!L/‘a ’m. 6 si -:i i» 


a India 


affected' »rd notonly toe years the longevity fell down to 21 <5 in 
: tote counted bnt to** ^921 n« indicated by the table below 
‘SSSnSWol™'”* 3fc. Women Total , N 


the 


'rir is r e r^r..sr 

^kK«s**-.’S?sJ3 

dec ma‘«l ti nia an* R ~ Institute and 

• - e * ^ thousands 

, a^d hshlr cultivated 


s me ojubi cl 

-mi uk ui.-eu ■■•u R w Institute and 

Report and Vccourts ©fit e « thousands 

lKspit-O for Tropical Cs ^ 
of acres of once l.ro'pcrc 


232 

219 

20 1 

21 7 
247 


Total 

unweighted 

average 

246) 

246.) 

2190 


><0 


1^1 
1691 
1901 
1911 
IIP l 

On the other hand, there ha» been 
increase in the average life 


■i decided 
different 


iSl t jsri. 

..is ye- 

the lungte i> eretl mg 
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and 459 years in 1910 in France and Italy 
respectively and from 37 years In 1875 to 
454 years in 1910 in Germany ** 

AVhat is still more significant is that as 
a nation India is not only physically weak 
but is getting weaker if not absolutely at 
least relatively This is clearly shown by 
tho fact that whilst the death rate has 
declined in almost all Western countries 
during the last generation it has remained 
stationary or even slightly increased in India 
Mhile for instance from an average of 274 
per cent in 1885 90 the death rate increased 
to 30G per cent in 1921 in India from 
1881 90 to 1901 1910 it fell down from 
193 to 154 per cent in England and Wales 
from 2 21 to 1 94 per cent m Franco from 
2 51 to 1 87 per cent in Germany and from 
2 13 to 1 65 in Belgium On account of 
disturbing conditions during the war it is 
difficult to make any comparison for tho years 
1911 1920, but tho deatl rate ui 10°1 
after tho cst iblishmcnt of peace shows a 
still further decline being 1 21 per cent in 
England and Wales 135 per cent in 
Belgium, 1 48 in Germany and 1 77 per cent 
in France as shown in tho table below 


Beeline of Death rate in ta> iow> 
Coimtt tes 8 


Tear Fogland Franco Germany Belgium India 


1881 1890 1 90 
1901 1910 1 54 

1SPI i*n 


221 
1 94 
1 ,7 


0 51 211 2 "4 « 

1 87 1 Go 

148 13o 306 


Tho ultimate effect of ill health arising 
from starvation and disease is social 
deterioration of which industrial efficiency 
is only one of the aspects The number of 
people who die from starvation and disease 
is large enough but the number of those 
who suffer from insufficient nutrition and 
bad sanitation is much larger than those 
who succumb They are left as lifelong 
victims ei tl cr to succumb soon after or to 
carrv on their life process in broken health 
and spirit to tho detriment of the wealth and 
welfare of the nation 

It is scaicely to be expected that a nation 
with bad health and under developed minds 
will be able to maintain its efficiency m this 
age of world wide competition Regarding 
malaria the Report of tho Ross Institute 
mentioned above says that its presence is a 
great handicap to economic efficiency 

V malaria 1 and capped industry continues the 
Report Till 1 ave little chance oF samval against 


foreign comi etition ** Similarly injurious an) the 
other disposes to the national efficiency said the 
Report ot tho Royal Commission on Agriculture in 
19 >3 malaria slays its thousands and ruins the 
economic efficiency of hundred-, of others plague 
and cholera swoop thc-country from time to time 
hookworm disease hah nzar and diseases arising 
from diet deficiency ineiclioush reduce the labour 
power of tho cultivating classes 8 

I Imrnucr v\n Isixperilnci 

Neat to ill health iguoranco as indicated by 
illiteracy and inexperience or lack of framing 
is the most important cause of industrial 
inefficiency causing as has been noted before 
tho loss of nbout one-fourth of Indian 
national energy 

It lias already been pointed out that about 
92 per cent of the total population of India 
are illiterate and about the samo proportion 
of tho actual woikers engaged m different 
productive pioccsses or more correctly the 
population between the ages of 15 and 60 is 
also illiterate In comparison with the workers 
m advanced countries Indian workers are 
tho most illiterate Thus while the percentage 
of illiterate persons between lo and 60 was 
03 in Germany 1 0 in Holland 4 7 in France 
and 89 m Belgium m 1910 that m India 
was 92 as late as in 1921 27 

One of tho most appalling wastages of 
Indian intellectual faculties occurs from the 
lack of conservation and development of tho 
mental faculty of India s vast childhood The 
period of childhood is more or less indefinite 
but it might be said to extend fiom o to 
14 yeavs inclusive Now m almost ah 
civilized countries there exists freo and corn 
pulsory primary education for children 
although the period of such education differs 
in different countries Under her present 
political and economic conditions if it be 
assumed that the period between o and 10* 
should foam tho period of compulsory primary 
education in India the number of children 
eligible for primary education would amount 
to 4< millions of whom only 6 millions were 
receiving primary education jn 1921 and 41 
million children remained without an? 
provision for education 

In comparison with other countries the 
number of children m primary schools 1 1 
propoition to those of school going age is the 
smallest in India Foi instance among fiv° 
couutnes namely England and Male 
Denmark Sweden Scothud and Vustria f°^ 
which statistics are available the number of 
children attending primary school ns compared 
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5 Rfligious I\ viurnnn iTr 

Another important nose of India s indu>tml 
inefficiency is moral dcteiioration winch Ins been 
l rought about l y various factors such ns rehgion-j 
doctnnc and philosophical attitude tow-ards life 
Religion in a broader sense includes not onlj the 
sp ritual ideals w 1 ich man attempts to realize for 
a life to come l ut al«o all those moral and 
intellectual aims and aspirations which the\ want 
to achieve here on earth The undertime toncep 
tmns and assumptions a-» well as the methods of 
realizing these ideaK and aspirations have profound 
influence upon human behaviour ind human 
success 

Whatever might l e the metaphysical cvplana 
tions and theological speculations most of tlio 
religious beliefs and practices among the Hindus 
who form bv far the majontj of the population 
are nothing lut pure and simple superstitions Nor 
do they succeed in achieving their aims Thus 
millions of people in India year after year worship 
with devotion Lnkihmt or goddes of wealth 
SnramaU or goddess of learning and Durga or 
goddess of power jet India is today the most 
indigent most illiterate and mo t helpless counfrj 
on earth However harmless in themselves these 
rituals and ceremonies may be inasmuch as thev 
divert tlio attention from the true means of 
success they lead to social and industrial 
deterioration 

One of the cardinal principles of Hindu religion 
is tlio belief m an Infinite Being of which this 
visible world is only a manifestation 54 It is the 
doty of every man to realize this entity either m 
this life or m the next 1 j the practice of self 
renunciation Misery and sorrow an e from the 
lower desires of man the way to real happiness 
lies in the elimination of tho®o desires Tlus 
doctnne has great effect upon the social and 
mdnstnal attitude of the people 

hirst it has turned the mind away from the 
material to the spintua! from the natural to the 
supernatural from the real to the ideal from the 
concrete to the abstract and from the outer to the 
inner aspects of life 

Se'Mmd while it has helped a verj small 
minority to attain the highest types of manhood 
it lias also checked the mental growth of bv far 
the majority bv placing before them an ideal far 
too h gh for attainment by the avenge man Thus 
wlulo Hindu civilization has helped to glorify a 
few it has tended to fossilize many 

Third by over-emphasizing the happiness of the 
after life and the attainment of this happiness 
through self renunciation it has tabooed most of 
the pleasures of the flesh and 1 as placed ns its 
goal tl o few ness rather than the multiplicity of 
wants which is the most important incentive to 
economic activities and industrial development 
iourth by constantH directing the attention 
towards the inner struggle between desires and 
ideal® it has restricted the scope of the external 
strangle between man and nature which stimulates 
man to conquer nature and acquire wealth 

1 fth the doctnne of Karina which is a part of 
the Hindu rehg on has di«integrated into fatali in 
and ha its worst effect upon the masses Ihe 
feeling tl at the sorrow and happiness in tlus life 
are largely determined bj the deeds of a former 
life takes awnj a good part of the initiative for 


planning and developing any remedial mea ure> 
in case of anj catastrophe The majontj of the 
people aro prone to ro rgn them selves to the course 
of events The doctrine has Icon responsible for 
not stimulating the people to turn fatlure to success 
which is one of the essential elements m the 
acquisition of industrial efficiencj 


0 Sochi* Maladjustment 

"While the teachings of religion have 
tended to make after life and not this world 
the focus of nttention some of the social 
institutions, such as the caste system, the 
purdah sjstem child marriage, the joint 
family system and private charity have a!«o- 
led to social deterioration and industrial 
inefficiency 

Tho caste system is one of the- most out 
standing causes of social stagnation and 
industrial inertia It has created false pride 
and vainglory among a few and has led to the 
degradation and demoralization of the many 
It has caused labour to lose its dignity and 
hindered the free movement of the people id 
the selection of industry and occupation 
Most of the important industries have 
therefoio been left to the so called lower 
classes who being devoid of facilities for 
education and of recognition and suppoit of 
the society have kept the industrial art where 
it was thousands of years ago while the 
same industries in other countries have been 
developed by eminent chemists and engineer* 
and commercialists with the help of the 
most up to date scientific discoveries and 
technical inventions 

Next to the caste system is tho purdah oi 
the seclusion of women, which has also 
retarded the industrial progress of the 
couuti j Like the caste system it is aLo a 
national calamity Of course it is a Muham 
niadan custom and prevails mostly anion c 
tho Muhammadan families But a considers « 
ble portion of the Hindu population 
especially m the North Ins come under it» 
influence Anj institution which interferes 
with womens freedom of action and depnves 
them of facilities foi education acts as an 
impediment to their moial intellectual and 
industrial development 

The purdah system therefore depute* 
India of the full utilization of the physical 
and mental resources of almost half of the 
social population in her industrial activities 

Child marriage is another stumbling block 
to the growth of industrial efficiency m India 
A large number of boj s and girls especial^ 
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■the latter, become named b f°™. th ,'“ 
adolescence period is over A / ■?, » or 

age o! marriage has been raided to 14 tot 
jnrl» and 18 for boys by the recent Act 
even ns late as 1921 there were under the 
™„ri5 le rcam 0 ,= r] 30 miflion nmrned 
boys and over 65 million g f tl 

Early marriage deprives boys and E rls of the 
■fullest opportunities lor the d =« 
body and mind including mdnstrial ednea 10 ■ 
by which they could become more efficient 
members of industrial society , ^ 

and limits the spirit of 
enterprise of the boys, which are 0 ff cia l 
most stimulating factors of m0 ^ er the 

progress, and compels the girls to bear the 
burden of gestation and lactation when they 
ought to be devoting themselves to the 
acquisition of knowledge a . t h e 

Moreover, child marriage o«P " e 

joint lamdy system o“ d ,. oIlc ? .'“1“ detJment 
ture and unwise parenthood to th 
of the offspring as weU as parent them 
selves and helps over population by 
prolonging the procreating h sevpral 

The joint family system, by „ ftr their 
members of the family f «° after the ^ 

mamage live together with their Parents 
and other relations sharing in t . he tltut , 0 n 
Inmily budget “C.1 mdSml 

interfering with the growm 
efficiency Although the system is 
breaking down under social '“ l ec ” 
forces by far the majority of the ‘““JJ 
families still live in joint fam modern 

without its advantages but under the mcje™ 
social conditions it has ’ teadr °”S t » 
utilities and ha. b-oome d '‘"" eD “ t “ 
industrial progress As note ^ while it 

the citadel o! child im™* ”“,5 
restrict, the .net, net ol ,» » 
the earning members it P , on t> ie 
on idleness and discourages i 
part of the dependants . h 

The in t, tut, on of re” l ' he cl, ^du and 
obtains as a part of bo religious 

the Muhammadan social “ {or encoura g 
organization is al o resp considerable 

10! idlencson Ho Part oi^co ^ ^ 

number of Station cannot to 

benevolent effect or *«« e was not 

denied and at a tmie taking care of 

yet any public ‘” lltut t ho belples it 
th° old the defective j t will have 

served a very useful P nranc e and public 
its utility until social w ba3 been 

philanthropy take its P*ce 


greatly misused and it is not uncommon 
Sat under the garb of relish® mw ^le 

remain nncared for 


7 Politic u Spwcoatwn 
One of the most important causes which 
have both directly and mdirecUy Minted 
the growth of industrial efficiency m India 
is her political subjugation lhe ' j® 89 ®* 
independence is the greatest calamity that 
can befall a nation It not only brings 
about slavery and serfdom but also leads to 
15 an 7 intellect nal degeneration and 
thus affects industrial efficiency It must be 
admitted at the outset that there is something 
fundamentally wrong with Hindu civjnt. 
which has not only made them submit 
but even sustain, foreign rule 

From the earliest times, India has bee 
subjected to invasions and conquests ^ 
not, however until the 13th centu y 
India began to come under ^ 

and to lo.e her independence But tuo very 

and a government from outside was luausu 
rated which contributed to the somal politic 
and industrial deterioration of the people 

The primo motive which led the critisn 
to come to India waste "cure wdurtruj 
and commercial advantages to and 

perpetuate which they gradnaUy conquered 
the country and established ^rapiete po it'cal 
control Briti h rule in Iudia might be 
roughly divided inti three periods , namelj 
the = rule under the Fast lndu Comp y 
(lio7 18o7) the rule under the Crown (lboS 
1920) and the beginning of Self G overtime 
from 19°1 These three periods have been 
dominated by three distinct economic pol««M 
such as mercantilism taw fairs and modified 
protectionism^ ^ tfae nrma i 0 f the British 
in India the dominating policy of En ‘md 
and other Western countries wasmercanti ism 
by which t!ey made their colonies and 
dependencies producers of raw matenals and 
purchasers of finished product Thu pot cy 
was actively pursued by the British in me 
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first period and remained effective m tho 
second period With the transfer of the 
Government from the Company to the Crown 
laisse~ faire which had become the political 
philosophy or industrial poltej of Lngland also 
became tho industrial policy of the Butisli 
Government m India It might seem para 
doxical but it is none the less true that both 
theso appaientlj contradictor} policies worl cd 
side by side in India during the period. 
While indigenous industrial enterprise was 
denied an} suppoit, Butish commercial 
industrial uid financial interests winch had 
fdreadj established virtual monopol} m the 
country ofteu with the help of Government 
was left alone It was not until the begin 
mng of tho last War that the Government of 
India realized the importance of adopting a 
new economic policy and of encouraging tho 
development of indigenous enterprise lhe 
foundation of this policy was Ifid down m 
the Government of India Act of 1919 and 
has been since then in tho process of 
development It is too early to judge its 
results in so short a time 

The economic policy of the Government 
followed until the beginning of the War lias 
left a three fold effect on the industrial life 
of the country first the dram of wealth 
which has been estimated to be Rs 60 crores 
a year without au> corresponding return 
iq any form 36 In spite of the fact that 
there is a possibility of exaggeration and that 
a part of the drain is re invested in India 
herself 37 no country however rich can 
afford to pay to another country even half of 
sucli a sum for over 1G0 years without being 
depleted of a large part of its social capital 
and annual dividend — second decline of indi 
genous nrts and crafts 33 there is no 
question "Out that some of them would have 
died their natural death in the face of 
foreign competition but a national Govern 
ment would have improved and modernized 
at least a few Third retarded gro vth of 
modern industries Commercial rivalry of 
the British industries and the virtual 
monopolist c control of most of India s 1 ey 
industries by the British have been 
detrimental to the growth of modern 
industrial enterprise m India The former 
induced t 1 e British Government in India to 
create all the facilities for their imports into 
India eg the imposition of the excise duty 
on cotton manufactures and the latter 
opposed the growth of rival indigenous 
industries eg the England and coastal 


shipping lhe very fact that most of the»® 
modern industrial enterprises and publf® 
and quasi public industries such as railways 
tramways irrigation gas and electricity 
works were organized and managed by 
foreigners deprived the indigenous people c>f 
all the chances of acquiring acknowledge mid 
experience in modem industrial enterprise 
Equally deleterious has been the indirect 
effect of political subjugation upon industrial 
efficiency The effect of ignorance ill health 
and povert} upon industrial efficiency ha s 
been alread} discus&cd The most important 
effect of the loss of independence is hoivovef 
moral degradation The exclusion from all 
nnlitar} and most of the civil and medical 
services as a matter of fact, from all position 
of power and responsibility was a great 
detmuent to the growth of national character 
Moreover the presence of n socially aloof 
ruling class with different social attitude and 
cultural ideal could not but help tho growth 
of inferiority complex or slave mentality 
irnong tho conquered people who gradually 
came to doubt the soundness of their owi* 
civilization and thus lose self confidence 
initiative nnd enterprise qualities upon which 
depends the industrial efficiency of a modern 
nation 

8 Industrial Backwardness 
The immediate cause of the industrial 
inefficiency of India is however the backward 
ness of the industrial organization From the 
earliest times until recently India was and 
to a largo extent still is a couutry of self 
sufheing village economy Tho vilh 0 o was 
the mdustml unit where tho needs of food 
products and raw materials were supplied- 
by the cultivators and those of manufactured 
goods by the artisans The marl et was 
confined to the exchange of local product, 
and the demand for rare commodities was 
met b> the fair which was held periodically 
witlnn the reach of almost ever} village 
There is no doubt that in recent years the 
number of agricultural products raised 
especially for the marl et, such as jute cotton 
oilseeds is increasing and that fictory 
products both of foieign and domestic origin 
are mcreasingl} finding thur way into remote 
villages But taking the country as a whole 
both the quantity and variety of sucli goods 
are rather insignificant m comparison with 
those locallj produced aud consumed 

This self sufficing village economj has been- 
one of the fundamental causes of India s. 
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industrial stagnation It has limited the 
scope of division of Iibonr and hindered the 
growth in the specialization of land labour 
and capital and has thus stood in the way of 
the growth of skill and ingenuity ^ The 
confinement of production to the needs of 
local consumption restricted th,e scope of 
competition and the improvement m the art 
and speed of production Moreover the lack 
of facilities for oaltnrnl contact, which often 
follows trade relations with the outside world 
hi3 retarded social progress which forms the 
background of industrial efficiency 

The failure to apply modern science and 
art to productive processes is one of 
the principal causes of agricultural 
backwardness The fertility of sou 
has been in most cases exhausted through 
constant cultivation without fertilization 
Farm yard manure which is the best and 
cheapest fertilizer is almost universally 
burned and artificial fertilizers are too dear 
to be Used by the majority of the cultivators 
The lack of adequate knowledge in soil 
conservation and crop rotation leads to tue 
fallowing of a con iderable amount of arable 
' land every year Due to the ignorance of 
’ scientific breeding and feeding the majority 
of Indian live-stock are unprofitable and 
wasteful for the production of labour mUk 
meat and hide Seeds and crops are scarcely 
selected for the increase in the quantity and 
quality of the yield and thereby of farm 
profit Implements and tool* are obsolete and 
antiquated, pcsta and parasites visit period 
ically* destroying crops and live-stock and 

byproducts are scarcely utibzed. lhe 

holdings are too small for the economic use 
of improved tools and implements and lor 
the whole-time employment of the cultivator 
throughout the year Even the sma 1 holding 
i| often sub-divided into smaller plots and 
scattered over a wide range , lj » n 

Production has scarce y been adapted to 
the special needs of tie market nor >ias 
there appeared any regional 3 - ^ 

production except that which 1 as beenforced 
by geographical necessities such I ^ J$ 

lower Bengal. Farming as a „,w, Ta f or 
scarcely known to the aTen " w . him 
and his colossal illiteracy “ever enables him 
to count Ins cost After P^n amount 
ol interest and excessive lent often nmonnt 
in- to hilf or more of bis profit bo metope 
cnltieator bos scarcely any 
Drovide his family with the necessities oi me 
Ch lees ?o“o V a-r.coltnral improvement 


The artisan scarcely fires better than the 
cultivator In fact, in most case he is the 
worse of the two For centuries neither his 
tools and implements nor his industrial art has 
undergone any improvement, nor has the 
State come to his aid With antiquated tools 
and obsolete methods and unaided by society 
and the State, the Indian artisan has become 
weaker and weaker in competition with the 
workers in other parts of the world who 
are equipped with the most up to date 
knowledge of science and with the latest 
achievements of mechanical invention and are 
aided by intelligent society and the benevolent 
State In the struggle for commercial 
supremacy the Indian artisan is tl ils defeated 
by foreign competition in his own home 
market , , 

In recent years several modern industries 
have been established especially in relation 
to m mog planting manufacturing and trans 
porting Of these industries the most impor 
tant are cotton and jute mills tea gardens 
coal mines and engineering workshops The 
success of some of these industries has been 
due to monopoly But in a vast country like 
India, modern organized industries are still 
insignificant in comparison with the old and 
unorganized ones 

One of tl e greatest drawbacks to tl e 
development of modem industries in India 
is that there is neither the favourable 
background nor the congenial atmosphere 
necessary to its normal and rapid expansion 
Alt! ough pi enomenal progress has been 
made m certain branches there has not yet 
been developed either an all round industrial 
system nor a combination of related industries 
with subsidiary and allied processes for the 
economic utilization of by product and 
auxiliary materials There are still lacking 
facilit es for banking transport, and marketing 
industrial and commercial experience 
and scientific and technical knowledge 
which are essential for large-scale 
economic production Account must also be 
taken of the age-long inertia of the old 
industrial system the ngidity of ancient 
social institution and the colossal illiteracy 
and ignorance of the masses all of which are 
impediments to the growth of both new 
economic consc onsnesS and new industrial 
enterprise 


REFERESCES 

« Even i car there are some matcles both in 
enckct and tooth U in ^ I ch Indun t ams often 
com out victorious against European teams. 
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P OLITICAL rcall.L h° ld *! *2|* An 

news re-arding the future of Anglo M 

American relations One group of "tatejuM 

believes that England and the U» ted State. g 
'are virtually in alliance and this tie is hem ^ 
strengthened through manifold way* inny 

- prominent Anglo-Saaon statesmen belierein and 1, 

are working for an Anglo American ilbance ^ 
which will control the financial resources 
raw materials nurVets and naval power o L 

the world andltwillhein a pos.tmn to m 

sweep arav all opposition before it 
^ly this Tiew has been verv *learlv and ^ 

emphatically expressed by Pro^ sor Georg n 
B londel of the School of Political Science. * 

of Pans in an article published w l* l 

Cnp,lal the important fi n a nci al _. ’ J i 
published from the French , 0 the * 

view is that Anglo American ™ val 2J“ r 

world of commerce and financo l^spre ^ 
the political sphere ^ d ,5 nt S « 
between these two Powers contending for worm 
.supremacy is grown gat a ve *7 nn i?* ics assert 
• Many observers of American politics *»* 

that under the present mnd>t , ons >n,thc OSA_ 

there is no possibility of a rr g 

American alliance approved 7 . an d 

Senate The Amencan people in^genemt^ 

politicians aTe unwilling to ge ]ar dls 

of entangling alliance The P p . m 
approval of any alliance » olltlcs tb 3 t 
America irrespective of WJ JJJioa 
the American delegation in t j^^on 

Conference l ad to wbiso S10B p ac t 

NT the 3Ied iterranean on a re ^ 

proposed by Fmnc*’ The ^ tu of entangling 
^who arc opposed to anv expressed 

- alliance has been most McniticMw 
in an editorial of the nashmgUm *** ^ 

“Much as An-^rraa, «ne d ^ 

navies. Ihcy are not willing z^^chon will be 
•aace tow on tie promis' > rJ 
•undertaken in 1936 . Vo h r 

t The Cruted States is rot n^pon t make 

rthat maj br^ak oit abroad. » snooty 
i itaelf reoron=»blc Ior becomes morally 

it assuming such ro=Pon B ibiWrrt n«. out a 

obliged to make war if nectary to 
foram war . _ cvm n»thies of the lotted 

“Who know« where the -ympt knows tow 

Suites will he m the next war 


_ *L.t ,s impending in India ? Are Americana 

aSJ^LSASraSfS 

ista > If the Soviet and Japan should <-iasu, is n 
wise to to mortgaged in advance to join the 

ta “gSv > tradition of the Umted Slates 

Vmencans against entanglements with forei^ 
nations The scheme now being unioioea in 
London ia abhorrent 

?sr5heV.”r“ u '^«reT»r , j I ** 

issJS» "^"touT $> 

1SV VS^'15* KSi 'VS? Si .» 

!3 snsafEgySjg CPS 

KS “TSTAy^SJ 4 * ^ 

Sta es in foreign politics 

There i- however enough pro-British 
sentiment tn American political and governing 
circles to see to it that if ever Britain s 
. existence is threatened by an attack, from anv 
of the European or Asiatic Powers, the American 
I government may take the side of Britain 
, against other nations menacing the impire 
Tet it must be understood that if Britain 
a blocks the way of American financial and 
it commercial expansion and adopts a P ol ify 0 
ii thwarting American supremacy fas Britain 
a did against Germany) then there may be an 
>t kn'do- American conflict 
: e Mr Ludwell Denny the chief editorial 
IK writer of the United Press (one of the most 
id powerful and possibly the largest American 
news service) after years of laborious 
n r research on various phases of Anglo 
h Amencan relations feel3 that a war between 
be Great Bntian and the United States i* not 
unthinkable It is certain that the people of 
the Umted States are not planning deliberately 
lly a war against Britain nor is it tru“ that the 
liy British and American governments are plotting 


• The n ashmstor Post (Washington D C) 
March 10 1930 
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wars iet it is not tiue that nai between 
Britain and America is untkmlablc On 
the contrary war between America and 
Britain is more probable than a war between 
Ameiica and any other Power This 
does not mean that such a war is inevitable 
It does mean that the causes which hate 
piodnccd other nars and specifically British 
liars are actne in undent foi n in 
Anglo Amei icon i cla t tons non * 

The people ol Great Bnban did not 
deliberately will a war against German} far 
less did the American people bnt the war 
again Germany ( 1914 ) became a holy 
war Similarly a conflict between Britain 
and America may arise Ihoso who deny 
the possiblity ignore the basic economic 
causes of war specifically they ignore the 
disquieting similarity between Anglo Amciican 
relations yesterday and Anglo American 
relations today The argument that blood 
is thicker than water and therefore the 
British and their American cousins will not 
fight is childish and history of Anglo American 
relations the Revolutionary war the 

war of 1812 etc disproves it 

It should not be ignored that while Mr 
MacDonald was proclaiming beforo the world 
that war between Great Britain and America 
is unthinkable and be was working to lay 
foundations of n lasting peaco between these 
two nations at the same time tho Labour 
Government liko its predecessors the Tories 
was actively engaged m sending diplomatic 
and economic missions to South American 
countries Canada and in Asia to rccapturo 
tl o lucrative markets which the British have 
lost to America during tho last decade 

In a well documented volume of moro 
fewx kv&wdwl tta&ss bps 

discussed unbiassedly and dispassionately tho 
growing tension between Britain and the 
United States in various activities Anglo 
American rivalry is worldwide and is not 
limited to any particular field Mr Denny 
shows that the British Tnipiro is on tho 
decline and tho American Empire is rising 
Great Britain is unsuccessfully fighting for 
her life The United States has not only 
ousted British commercial and financial 
supremacy in various countries outside of 
tl o British I mpirc but she is penetrating 
into the Dominions and displacing Britain 
British industrial system is antiquated and 
1 lorinj T iTTwFl I America Jowpiers Britain 
INil1i«hcd 1> \ If re<l \ knojf (New \ork and 
Lomlcn) lOoM p J Italics are mine 


it cannot compete with the United States 
vvitli its marvellous industrial efficiency 
British statesmen are struggling to liolt 
their own and advocating the creation of ; 
United States of the British Empire t< 
combat tho economic power of the Unitec 
States It is remarkable that responsiblt 
statesmen of all parties of Great Britan 
should ngree on tins project 

Advocates range all the waj from Lon 
Melchett Lord Beavcrbrook Sir Harry McGowan 

I ord liotliermero and the former Minister fo 
Colonies Mr L S Amerj to the President or In 
British Trade Union Congress Mr Ben Tillett Tl 1 
goal is an Empire Economic Unit with free traui 
inside and tariff wall outside The argument i; 
that while tho United Kingdom is depen lent 
the Empire is virtual!} independent in food 
raw materials industrial equipment and as a 
home market therefore if handled as a unit Inf 
United Kingdom s weakness of over production anc 
overindustrialization combined with the Dominions 
under popidation and agricultural production rat 
create a combined strength for the mutual bench' 
of all tho members of the Empire * 

Lord Melchett (Sir Alfred Mond) in his 
very interesting work Industry and Politic* 
discusses the sacred duty of all tho member' 
of the British Empiro to corao close together 
as an economic unit against all competitors. 
On general principle the idea of Imperial 
Economic Union and Imperial Tanfl Frefcrcncc 
is opposed to American demand for the Open 
Door It seems that Great Britain is being 
successfully ousted from the Dominions l J 
the United States and tho following comparative 
percentages for tho years 1913 and 1927 f>* 
the sharo of each in tho growing imports ol 
tho Dominions tell the story 

Canada— United Kingdom fell from 21 3 1° 
10 8 U S rose from WO to 819 Austral 1 1 - 

II K fell from 11 8 to 43 4 U S almost dout leu 
from 137 to 24 G New Zeahnd-U K fell”®" 
Ubi 'id k12> V) *6 a^mosl itraVieft Yitsm ^ j-w 
180 South Afnca—U K fell from 50 1 to 4 8 
U S almost doubled from 88 to J5 3. l n . cvC *?r 
case Britain lost w o gained In tho percentage ov 
shares of Dominion exports during tho same pw<*‘ 
Britain has lost in every rase and wc have gamc« 
in every ease —Canada— U K fell from 4JU 

33 1 U S rose from 379 fo 389 Wlnlf' 
UK fell from 112 to 12 0 U S rose from 3 >*? 
8.8 Lew Zealand— U K fell from 801 to 
U S rore from 4 0 to f a South Africa— U k '** 
from 91 9 to Go 2 U b rose from 08 to 2 2 
same thing I ns 1 appened in India U K pc rcc v'*r_ 
of imports fell from f I J to 47 b US, rose in* 
20 to 7 9 and of exports UK f 11 from 23A W 
-10 U S rose from b9 to 112 t 

Tlicre are various indications of increased 
British official opposition to American 
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comm.rmlwpans.on.nTnd.xFotmstocoUri 

Melon who M a Governor o! «*•£““ 
Provinces as the Chairman »' 

Supply Corporation, received an intimation 

5SsS , £2a®4W!«s; 

bo British subjects* This ' 

that American finance would not be 

pet control ot the corporation Bnch persons 

* Wedgwood protested against iw 

ffSfaSWSWS 

the present Governor ot Bombay 1 " h . o( 
speech before the Associated Chamber 01 
Commerce o! Bombay earned 
Americans were planning a 6 trade 

this country (India) in the form ot trade 

“"fiStnoLon ,A S . g*.- 

Cr'Amrnc^.'d'Tn 

increased » ]fjj" to Fnropo has 

world as a whole the mere** mstanco 

been only loh per ccnt-comp.rodttr ^ 
with an increase to Asm ce „ t i, 

and to South America of d Utin 

Importance of Far lo Am cnean 

Amencan mallets m the a b *Tbo<o 
trade conflict is very far reaenmB 

tfepreat nndordoprf martcts j ^ 

population and Tien m _ n or semi 

an .till m the " a ‘» "'" to development 

S?"7ETS36 fife 

the money they ™ ct \ ho ,’ regions that 
materials It n . an( . c essful in running 

tssn'&s^Sifsz'’ 


‘t Vh^'S^cIr^frlvS^l 

I ‘America Conors Entam KK ® 

•• jbt]„ r®B c w 


How Great Britain hit. been surpassed 
by America in Far Eastern trade can be 
realized from tie following Vjbm “5 
World War began the two countries (Britain 
and America) had equal shares of Japan* 
total imports at 1GS per cent lint F “. 
Bntian lost halt o! her proportion 
Americas share had doubled the fienre 
being 7 0 per cent for Britain and 30 I per 
cent tor U S \ There his been the >amo 
trend though less sharp w poods talcn 
Item Japan Britain 8 share of tho total 
fell from id to 3 3 per cent m tho period 
1013 1037 white the Amencan ratio rose 
from 20 .• to 41 I per cent “"tam” 

share ot Chinas foreign purchases m 1W 
was 16 a per cent compared with out 
I America s) f 0 per cent but in 1020 the 

Ilntish per ccat fell to 102 while ° u m * 
to 11.4 In tho same period tho proportion 
ol Japan and Formosa rose from -Oil 
Hiper rent lo that rer.od tho British 
increased their share ot China a caport from 
11 to I, per cent lapsn and Formosa from 
163 10 2t > Per cent while the United 
States made Ihc largest relative gain with 
an increase from 2d to 1.1 Kr ooni British 
It is interesting to note that Britl t 
I names, men and even diplomats arc otlgaRCd 
in anti American propaganda lor their own 
purposes -Much ot tho agitation which has 
been directed against American goods in tho 
River Plato region is of course not 
countenanced by the intelligent far sijl ted 
Argentine leiders hut is stimnlated by our 
FurODcnn rival, who are endeavouring to 
cidaliae every aspect .1 ant. Amencan 
feeling t It cannot he denied thatAnglo 
Amencan trade rivalry is as direct and l sharp 
m tho Dominions as elsewhere Britain is 
losing — despite her Imperial I reference and 
anti Yanleo propaganda— while America 
gaining It is not so cosy to dogmatize about 
the future ^ , , „ , 

Anglo Amencan rivalry has spread in tho 
field of foreign investment. Bntain has 
now about twenty billion dollare in foreign 
investments and she is slowly increasing 
it The United States— which l efore tho 
Horld War was debtor nation to tho extent 
of five billion dollars— Ins now become n 
creditor nation American gross foreign 
investment is more than fifteen billion dollars 
(excluding eleven billion dollars war bests) 


Ibid pp 81-8- 
+ Ibid 80 
§ Ibid page 81 
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During the period ot 1914 28 American 
foreign investment Ins been to the extent of 
thirteen billion dollars The geographical 
distribution m round millions is Europe 
$4800 Canada $4100 I atm America 
$5 oOO Far East and elsewhere $1 200 ’ * 
Although at the present time Great Britain’s 
foreign investment is larger than that of the 
United States it is quite apparent that the 
former will not be able to hold its dominant 
position Because the United States has moie 
surplus capital for foreign investment than 
Great Britain It is very significant that 
American corporations and bnsiness interests 
have penetrated into Great Britain to sncli 
an extent that some of the British corpora 
fions are taking steps so that the Americans 
■wotfiii no*! Vi xWie \o secure crofttdi t&Ytnpor- 
tant Industrie': In fact, various corporations 
such as British General Electric Company 
Marconi and others have adopted measures 
that American shareholders will neither have 
vote nor representation on the Board of 
Director*!: In short the British are adopting 
measures against American industrial expansion 
in every possible way 

Every student of international trade and 
economics knows that there is a keen rivalry 
between Great Britain and the United States 
on the control of raw materials such as 
rubber oil potash copper eta British rubber 
monopoly led to such hard feeling between 
America and Great Britain that President 
Hoover as the Secretary of Commerce took 
a deliberate stand against British rubber 
policy and this forced the British to 
change their attitude Rubber being a great 
essential to various modern industries tbo 
United States business men and Government 
have started out to secure adequate rubber 
supply under American control Mr Ford 
has already secured a largo conce«sion in 
Brazil and "Mr lircstone Ins started a very 
largo rubber plantation in Liberia It seems 
that Amenea 1 is broken British rubber 
monopoly 

Modem industries and modern navies and 
aircrafts arc dependent upon oil , and both 
Great Britain and the United States arc try 
ing bard to sceuro control oser the oil 
Tosourcts of the world This has led to 
ocuto nvalry Before the Morld Mar 
\mcrican oil magnates bad ndvantige over 
tho'e of Great Britain but as it stands 
today British Government itself Ins entered 

- JM pag* 


into corporations dealing in oil and the 
British have the major part of worlds oil 
reserves in their control Anglo American 
nvalry has become serious aud alarming Mr 
Denny sums up the situation m the following 
manner 


The oil problem of the United States is acute 
Industry and the arraj and navy are dependent 
on adequate future reserves The demand i* 
increasing The supply is decreasing Domesti 
resources (of the "United States) under a competitive 


Amencan acquisition of foreign reserves 
is blocked in many places by Great Britain The 
British have been more successful than Amencan* 
w grabbing foreign fields The British Government 
virtually excludes Americans from productive 
areas or the Empire. The British are conserving 
their reserve while helping to drain Amencan 
pools The situation produces a basic conflict 
between Amencan and British companies ana 
between the Mu'hington and London government* 
The conflict is intensified bv British Government 
ownership and direction of a company which is 
reaching out for territories flanking the Panama 
Canal! Oil is also drawing the Washington Govern 
nient into dangerous disputes with Latin Amencan 
European and Asiatic countries over propem 
right* But these manifold conflicts converge in 
the struggle between the United States and Bntain 
over the worlds limited petroleum reserve ns 
determining weapon m their rivalry for commercial 
and naval supremacy In retaliation for Grew 
Bntmna policy and position there is a growm® 
demand that Bntish companies be excluded trora 
Amencan fields Already there are laws excluding 
foreign companies from Amencan Government lands 
The record of American oil diplomat) 
during the last decade shows that the Conservation 
Board enunciated no new pobcj Belligercm 
support of Amencan oil companies abroad j 3 
conceived is a fundamentil and continuing !*“*«, 
The struggle continues In "Mexico and Getunu 
Amenea our (Amencan) supremacy is maintameu 
agamst British opposition The London Governmem 
through the Columlnn concession plan mawruvres 
for strategic position dominating the * 

Cam! I ut so far 1 as been l locked Ilostilo con 

B tion increases m \enezueK with Americana 
leg ihc Mosul Peace is favourable to «» 
The stniggle in Lorth I ersia grows with i 
named oil adviser to the Government and 
flaming against the British. In Kussn the 1*0“ “ 
liave lost to Standard for a while at least in® 
sales battle between Standard and allied 
companies in India w is part of attempted Amencan 
peneuaticn behind 11 e Implies lines from ''Uy 
to Singapore The front extends around the worm- 
At first it was chief]) commercial 
between companies Later on the London Govern 
ment wa3 involved then M nshington bow 
British and Amencan peoples arc be eg ftrcu A*t 
The pnblie lias been in no mood to champion w 
can«e of nnj oil comranj at f nine or at road. . 
the sentiment is changing Xho dancer point wn 
t<! reached w 1 en a ncar^Jiortigo drives pn’y’ 
upwards, and Amcncin automobile cwrera #; . 
told iho Bnti h have cornered mo*t of tie 
stipplj M r* Hoover s anti British campaign because 
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o f rubber monopoly shows how it a done M hit 
xiill happen whea the en rosed force of public 
opinion is ad led to th" com mere \l motive* of the 
oil companies and the defence incentive* of the 
Goo eminent 9 Washington will not compromise on 
thi-* «.«<* The policv of MiUor of flinJmrr of 
Cooli Iso is the policy of Hoover lor a.-, President 
Coohdse explained It is even probable that the 
supremacy of nations may be determined b\ the 
po «es«ion of available petro'eum and its products * 

In this connection one cannot ignore the 
fict that if the American oil companies 
would not have corn* to the re>cae of the 
VUied and As*oct ited Powers against Germany 
during the World war then it would not 
have been possible for them to win the 
wetorv so <?a ily It is aUo a fact that the 
J"tA of oil resources oil the part of Germany 
was one of the important causes of her defeat 
However the most significant thing is that 
tli" Standard Oil Company to fight the British 
monopoly, especially the Royal Dutch Shell 
t* e Anglo Persian and Burma Oil Combination 
has sought the aid of the, great German Dye 
Trust which has perfected the mo s t valuable 
lJ^rguis process for the commercial hquitaction 
of caal to produce oil and the Standard Oil 
of Now Jersey has already become identihed 
with tlm i G Farbenindn*tn®s (the German 
Ore Trust) in the commercial development 
of the latter company a hydrogenation process 
for the manufacture of petroleum products 

Battles for trade routes and control of 
mens of com mu mentions — telegraph*! wireless 
and radio companies— is intense between 
Britain and the United States The following 
extract* from an article entitled The Menace 
to British Irtcrests published in the Journal 
of the royal Fnipirr Society, by Ur Roland 
Belfort director of Marconi subsidiaries, will 
giro an idea of British attitude towards 
American compctit on 

\fter all when any nation prosperous ambi- 
tiou stirred by a nascent im;>eriahsm resolves 
Upon the pursuits of world power nhat is th - * 
trt consideration' Qbuoo&h the creation and 
derelci m’nt of the pnn not elements of poorer ns 
understood in t'i°se i-ompetitivo times 111 An 
baatrx \1‘/ K acre, ' 3 >. i. ixenanMft. was 
Ml He control o' an c\tm*no system of world 
Wl^srai hi ct inmnnscationa— *ntrearuie terrestrial 
aerial and subterranean. ( i) Control of such raw 
materia. s as cannot be produced within its own 
lord c« U>) Diplomatic status commensurate with 
rti IeiTiton.il importance its population and it3 
natural and acquired resources. 

V it i admirabh juiLment the Amcnxia.-. are 
concentrating tlicir efforts upon comn un cations— 
the vital to i of all financial anl tmliu" cre*n< ons 
Thru non control about 90 thousand tail * o' the 

* i id pares 31&-3V 


worlds 330 thousand nnk* of ocean cable plus 
vast radio and telephonic re*cau\ Developments 
are lain? actnelj realized in the United States and 
many foreign countries Alliances are being consider- 
ed destined to promote th= consummation of their 
published programme*. 1 eiy shortly their aclin 
lies must produce a serious effc t on British cobt 
vi g and mreleis reunites profits an l dividend* 
Tothu the British and the Americans arc again 
standing in battle array ‘ 

ilajor General Hardbord, President of the 
Radio Corporation of America gives the 
imeric.au attitude towards British donum 
tion of communications He writes 

The npw combined British communication* 
interests will effect American relationship*' in every 
part of the world There will hardly be a port or 
a principal atv on tho planet which will not bo 
reached by British communications America a 
trade in even quarter of the globe cannot but be 
1 rofonndly affected The defence of the United 
btates miLt reckon with the plant tarj domnation 
of communications by the British r 

The above statements cannot be dismissed 
a* mere chauvinism on the part of jingoes 
Tbev are jingoistic interpretation of fact*— 
but of fact3 none the less That Bntatn and 
Amenci are struggling for planetary domma 
tion of communications that they are facing 
each other in battle array that this conflict 
is a major patt in the naval and military 
plans of both governments are facts as 
undeniable as they are dangerous § 

There is ioglo American Naval rivalry 
and this cannot be denied \ anous naval 
conferences have been held to bring about a 
working agreement So far there is no 
satisfactory solution because the naval pro 
grammes of Britain and America are for 
their national defence which does not pre- 
clude an Anglo American war In tins 
connection Anglo American rivalry has 
branched into the field of merchant marines 
of these nations The American Government 
has seen the importance of building up an 
Vmeriean merchant marine as “naval reserve’ 
and it has started to aid American companies 
with financial aid and legal protection of 
the coast- wise, fc-idp. Rv ffjft, TViaJ.u it 
Versailles Great Britain thought to have 
destroyed the German navy and German 
merchant marine But the Germans have 
cotno back with a new merchant marine 
which j* cutting into British supremacy It 
should not be overlooted that both the Nord 
Deutschcr tdoyd and the Hamburg America 

* BuK pp 100-401 
+ IMd PP 401-402 
5 JbuL. p. 402 
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Line are being substantially helped by 
American capital llore than 20 per cent 
of the stock of Nord German Lloyd is held 
by Americans "Mr Denny has summarized 
the situation in the following manner 


The United States is thus rebuilding a new German 
commercial fleet This is a combination of American 
capital and German si ill— similar to the combination 
m the chemical, automobile aviation electrical 
and other industries— to compete w ith the British 
The effect is three-fold tirst.it makes Britain s 
task oE maintaining a profitable merchant marine 
naval reserve moie difhcult Second it enables 
American captial to profit in the trans Atlantic 
trade with vessels of lower operating cost and 
stronger competitive power than American fla" 
ships Third it retains the most lucrative coast" 
wise and Atlantic-l’anama Canal Pacific trade for 
American flag ships which under the protective 
policy excluding foreign ships enables thi 3 countrj 
to build up a merchant naval reserve * 


Flora the above analysis of Anglo 
American relations one is inclined to think 
that unless tho growing tension in economic 
spheres can be checked through consolidation 
of common interests an Anglo American war 
is not only n possibility but inevitable It 


* II l page 3GG 


may be argued by many American liberals 
and pacifists that the peoples of Great Britain 
and America would not stand for any such 
conflict But the pacifists in general have 
no conception of realities of world politics 
and they are impractical , and unless they 
become more practical they will have very 
little influence in preserving peace or avert 
ing war In this materialistic age interna 
tional relations are determined not by 
idealism but through national interests 
Dominant and growingly more powerful 
America may act generously towards Great 
Bntian , but it is not conceivable that she 
will surrender her power and influence to 
any other nation Therefore if peace is to 
be preserved between Great Britain ind 
Americi Bntibh statesmen will have to 
visualize the new situation and have to 
accept American supremacy in world affairs 
British statesmanship may win a greater 
victory through recognition of American 
supremacy and friendship This can only bo 
possible when they recognize tho fact that 
to surrender to tho inevitable is not 
humiliating 
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new n le Who ever knew that our financial the^ wmHi/nM? n , th ° rato , of ^change diminishing 
\eir corresponds with tho Budlnst year ? Who rJkmlL-St the coin and reducing its fineness 
lit tho author of Iidtan Cultural Influence m th^t ,n . de i lni ! w interesting to note 

( a> ibodia could give such a detailed account of ad ll nl 1C oii.' C ? 2s - jd t andtho rupee et 
tho currency systems in tho Far hast ? miU r n i a the end of 192 1 Siamese nee 

The first chapter is devoted to an exposition n!? 1501,3 Y ,l h Indian nee a position 

of bia nose currency and exchange after thoS" ‘W* „ lMr 

of the mint in l!Xr» There Is inrorporitw! an id J! J tt< vl t « chapter tJlcre 13 an equally clear 
intero ting tabic of critical values of different system of the Strut 

silver coins qnatntly delined as tha»e prices of ^'Cir Noto Guarantee fund is our 

silver at which tho intnnste value of the w?n s miln3nP*ii l0S T e c?i e,r Dcp ^ on 
equal, its normal value Jt woild liave been l 3 °* Gie net j rpfit from invested re>cnc3 
lotter to speak of the l ullion value loin" ooual to »f^n l ™c C .!^ pons . M ,, 0 ^ .^ministration Tho author 
tie exchange value The importance o'? tho ex doirlv^h£t enroll' 0 *? hlI,ppino astern and show* 
chan.o rat luos l>oen ignored It is not nuoted £d «>♦!, , currcac> Giconcs cannot bo 'disregard 
in tl e table although the other data re i nred^ such impunity The reali rat inns from j 

as thewcitht and fineness of the coins K K M 0unul .in the I Inlippmcs 

taun Bit the aithor has lucidly dcsoibod^he *?' the proceeds of the sate of cxcliango on 

tl eory and practice of currency regulation in time, ti^' ,^ or ^ "ore credited to tho local banks aril 
of uninvested rise in the pn£ s her ‘ lP 7 "-as no comniction of currency thus fnistrat 

* — I ruo Cl silver tar me the oljcci of imparting strength to the cxcluwtt 

* 1 Cv> n-amluY Sti hofilr (.nit L 1 ! 0 A similar l lander was marie in India wda 
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Dutch East Indies currency system Dr Chattegt 
ha* quoted Dr Visserms to show that the basic 
principle of Gold Excliange Standard was in 
operation in the country long before 1S77 w hen 
the system was officially inaugurated For in 
1 *<Ij when the Government stopped the minting of 
corner coins. they 1 sued what were called "silver 
certificates ’ Silver was payable in exchange for 
them in Holland but not in the Colony and they 
wtre declared unlimited legal tender thus setting 
up a Silver Exchange Standard The adoption of 
Gold Exchange Standard was mainly due to the 
farming policy of Dr iN P \an Di_n berg the 
able President of the Java Bank It 13 interesting 
to recall that he cntictzed very severe! r the 
tanking and curren y svatem of India in two 
articles in lf-S4 repneted in the form of a paraph 
let on The Money Market and Paper Currency 
of British India. 1 pointing out the results achieved 
t y his own bank The next two chapters describe 
the currencies of British East Africa the Argentine 
Republic and Brazil and show that the protlem 
w ere not tne same in each case 

Dr Chattel 1 then pas os on to tho Induu 
Currency System He recalls familial history tnt 
in 1 ictureviue language says he 

Since the introduction ot the Gold Exchange 
Standard in India, the Government had alwav s 
tried to safe-guard against one danger a dcpreciat 
mg rupee To the other tlnogu th it of the ap- 
preciating rupee they had teen almost as blind 
03 the one-eyed deer m .Eaop 8 fit Us The 
dinger non came as in the fable from tffi. very 
direction in which no danger was apprehended 
The position after fdjo (when tb th «is was 
completed) lias t^_n described in an kpnvudix in 
which the mam recommendation' of tho Hilton 
loung Commission have been summarized 

In the next chapter the recent currency history 
of China— tw chequered aa her poll tic- d hi tory — 
has been lucidly described In the first place 
there was the administrate e difficulty 0 / (rtvenbng 
counterfeits to token coins which are inherent 
m Gold ExvhVDge btandard Secondly thiix was 
no expert of her own m China able to run a 
complicated currency system noi in her existing 
political temper could she agree to requis tion the 
service of a foreign expert On the top of ail 
there were political disturbance* upsetting 
economic, activities in all direction 1 ' 

The subsequent chapter on Indo-t )nne*e 
currencv «y*tem shows the complications brought 
about by supenmpo ing the money cf European 
-, commerce on the ind-genous monetary system 
which was theoretically sound but not workable 
with sufficient oa.e 

ft comprised com' of gold K il'Cr. coirer and 
zinc, which corresponded exactly with the systems 
of weight ot Annate The gold md 'ilvcr coins 
had even the names of weights. Hut the Govern 
ment did not claim to fix the retime value' of 
gold and «ulv(.r The gold an l silver conn were 
made m the Government cunN but individuals 
Muted with the Prince (if the feuilatorv chief 


ol Annara] the right of melting gold and silver 
bars and putting them info circulation " 

In the following cliapter is given an account 
of the currency svstems of South Afnea, New 
Zealand Egypt and Japan w hicli had drifted into 
Gold Exchange Standard In the next chapter 
the tendencies noticeable in European currency 
svstems are sought to be analysed 

The list chaptei is devoted to a critical ex- 
amination of the Gold Exchange system and 1 
refutation of current Indian views by calling in 
the nd of non Indian authorities unfortunately 
Dr Chatterji shows an undue bias in favour of tiie 
Gold Exchange system He even describes 
Sym uieti die Standard as* a Bi metallic Exchange 
Standard overlooking th» cardinal fact that under 
the former billion and not exchange is to bo 
-iven for notes to be u>ed for internal circulation 
He goes so far is to state that stability in internal 
prices is easier of attainment under Gold Exchange 
Standard than under Gold Standard with gold 
currency 1 'ne foils to see any difference so far 
as internal prices are concerned in the various 
forms of Gold -Standard— v hether Gold Exchange 
btmdanl Gold Bullion Standard or Gold Standard 
with gold currency— seeing (hit curren v is 
linked to gold in every case and not to the m 
ternal price level as m the Isometric Standard 
Theories apart there are a few practical considers 
tions in the case of India Keynes lias stated 
tliat gold for gold eurren-'y in India can f*. mado 
available without any undue strain on the worlds 
gold resources He al«o agrees in the view that 
cold currencv would pinto Indiau opinion But 
he points out that gold put into circulation wall 
pass into hoards A devoted dtai .11 le of Marshall 
like him should not confuse Retween short period 
and Iods period effects Whatever the immediate 
consequences of gold currency may be, there is 
but little doubt that it is through familiarity with 
gold ns currency that people can be wetned from 
uneconomic hoarding habit so that gold may 
finance productive enterprises here as elsewhere 
In fact this 13 one of the strongest arguments for 
gol l currencv 

The book abounds in printing mistakes only a 
few temg pointed out m the Gomgenda Its 
value would have been considerably enhanced if 
the materials in the Appendix could be mcoevorat 
ed m the Look lNolf In spite of the ea.y flowing 
style there is sometimes an abrupt break in the 
narrative But the author deserves our best 
thanks for the valuable information gleaned by 
personal interviews and from original records 
which throws light on the obscurities and com- 
plexities id the currency sy'teius ot mans 
countries 


* The author is in error in supposing that it 
wus Jfarehalf who first suggested this standard. 
There is a reference to this system in Sir James 
Steuirt 3 Prin'-’jiki of Mo/ic'i published as early 
as 1772 



Character Training 

Bi Dr SUDHINDRA BOSE 


B T is one of the heartening signs of the 
times that thoughtful men aie cnusa n 'in tr 
education m the spmfc of life Life is 
dj namic progressive and co opeiative so 
should our education be Life is friendly 
education must deiclop a social spirit If 
m 1S , idealistic education must aim hi"h 
Ihe old idea was to isolate the scholar and 
life Education meant fleeing from the 
■world becoming a monk poring over books 
and walking alone contemplating them 

T1 c newer philosophy has discarded the old 
idea Education is being brought as close 
to life as possible— is being made a part of 
life \mcncan educators are agiced that 

education must be based upon the funda 
mental facts of life \s wo would have 
life so must our education bo 

I am not at all sure that our parents 
and teach cis in Indin are willing to build 
tho education of the child on the actual 
facts of life Take for instance this matter 
of moral training How do they go about 
Yu , 11,cy ' irc engaged in crcatiug patterns 
of bclmiour With them character is renres 
sion inhibition prohibition and taboos The 
child must conform to the behaviour pattern 
nil read} made cut and dried PI the 

nlc of lu 0 h and mi n hty rigonst* ° they 
indulge in moral preachments They do 
seem to realise that the good life cannot 
be planted in a child b} tho method of 
moralizing \pparently oblivious of child 

I, > cl ‘°\op tin,} tlrust virtues m chunks 

down the throats of the young one., and 
thcreb} obstruct ho free ,lay of their 
minds amt oiTend their tastes and intelligence 
Children arc human beings 

A better knowledge of life would have 
taught our j scudo educationist* that the 
coercive method of character training harms 
and cri| pie* rather than helps the child 
American scientists at their hi oratories have 
found out after prolonged ch iracter research 
that tho best method of teaching character 
i* the indirect or the niturnl method They 
have discovered from scientific tests 
that the children who camo from schools 
ore development of virtues was stressed 


obtrusivel} were in later life decidedly les 
virtuous than the children from school 
where morals were not drilled into them 
As a result of their early training niarkff 
b} dark moralizing rectitude the} suff i 
from all sorts of comploi.es fixations anti 
inhibitions Hence the leaders of American 
education advocate that tho charactei 
training of children should be done through 
helpful suggestions imagination moral 
response and b} natural means Tl 0 
teacher as one has put it should bo th0 
artist m character training rather than the 
didactician 

My honoured friend Dr Jdwiu D 
Starbuck Head of the Department of 
Philosophy at the State University of Iowa 
and Director of Character Reseircb has 
just brought out a most valuable book 

entitled A Guide to Bools fo) Character* 
At U e opening of tho volume Professor 
Starbuch says tint character cannot 
be created it nn} bo elicited and 

stimulated Morals cannot be taught like 
diseases they aro caught Tho race has tho» 
far made little use of a positive pedagogy of 
morals It has adopted the quick and easy 
methods of precept, command threat pumsi 
ment repression Commands repel imago 8 
attract Prohibitions arouse defianco syniboU 
awaken the sympathies Punishments 
brutalize spontaneous choice of salues brings 
grace and truth 

Professor Starbuck nghtl} hold that, 
children s minds shoul 1 not be belaboured 
with sticks of airtue Character consists 
of tho sum of ones attitudes at any gisca 
moment, which determine how one will ad 
m and feel toward an} specific situation 
The question then in character education i> 
to appeal to fundamental attitude* Ilk* 
heroism courage loie or curio»it> The Iowa 
cducntoi ha* como to the conclusion that 
literature i* one of the best means of 
appealing to desired attitudes 

The present work which i* a guide to 
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fiction was preceded by another volume 
furnishing a guide to fairy tale myth and 
legend In the e two boots are to be found 
the most reliable guides to the best of children s 
literature V.th these two wort-, on I ana 
the parent at home the teacher in tU school 
room or the librarian in the school library 
can have no difficulty in selecting children s 
reading to foster and develop character 
traits Volume HI which will be • P» J® 
to biography is now under way ''fen the 
entire «enes is complete it will run to eigl 
volnme including guides to poetry drama 
narrative music and art .. 

Volnme II as a Baedeker to the world 
of cl ildren s fiction has a magnificent plan 
carried out in a magnificent way trom a 
vast ma«s of fiction the look lists selections 
designed to stimulate the moral impu »es 
towards rtght conduct and r ’£ht svnip y 
resulting progres iveh in moral thoughtful 
nes It even gives references to W 
stories which are available in F g 
Here is no attempt anywhere m the 
selections to rub in the moral, or pull 

the plums out of »1 e moral pudding The 

whole volume is an .1 lustration of . the 
natural or dynamic method of instruction 
even though it i» not an anthology 

I am not unmindful of the fact that 
there i, among some of the school nff 
of India a strong prejudice against 
works of fiction Dr Starbuck 
contrary believes that fiction aloDg with 


drama i, one of the met moving of all the 
art, to stir human impulses Its posstbili 
ties in dfcv eloping character are immense 
He quotes Valter Besant who rings out the 
truth 

“The novel converts abstract ideas into 
living model, it gives ideas it strengtlcns 
faith it preacles a higher monl.ty than 
seen in the actual world it commands the 
emotions of pity admiration and terror 
,t creates and keeps alive the «en«e ©I 
sympathy it is the universal teacher it is 
the only book which the great mass of 
reading mankind ever do Tead it is the 
ooh way in which people can learn what 
other men and women arc like it redeem, 
their lives from dullness puts thougl ts 
desires knowledge and even ambitions into 
their hearts 

let us abolish the unthinking unfeeling 
befuddled pedagogue, who in their ignorance 
are battling ngain s t stones and novels Tan 
prurient that they are deserve annihilation 
Dr 1 dwm D Starbuck in his Guide 
to Bool * for Clarattrr has shown the 
scientific way to train the child s character 
It is worth more than a wlole library ol 
didactive literature which is in tie long 
run apt to be retrogressive in its reaction 
The method of instruction the author has 
outlined is dynamic is close to life If it 
, s followed in India it will re create Indian 
homes and Indian schools 


Some Farmans of Shah Jahan 

BtDEWiN BA11ADIB KRfeHNUAt M JIIAYFRI «. 


T HE late Mr 4 Kmtodi 1 ’ d 

great love for ( njaiat where ne 
served for a number of years * . 
early hft.es of the Nineteenth Century 

lit founded many institutions ^wliiethera 

for the encouragement of the ntin _ 

Gujarat and collected matenal, for wntmg 

a 1 istory of the province “ , t „ S e 

book the lias,, fa has JJ d 

to students of history To Bench 

of his service he was elevated to the I>encn 


of the Bombay High Court as a Puisne 
Judge and while tl ere he founded a 
Society called t! e Forbes Gujarati ^abl a * 
to which he bequeathed «everal manuscripts 
including a few Persian Sanads barmans 
and inscriptions A list of them 1 as been 
published along with tl at of manuscripts 


* It was t rst named Gujarat Sabha 
tl e leatli of Mr Forbes v ° 
with it and it was called tl 


Tl en on 
s nan « \ as associated 
Forl-es Gujarati Sablia. 
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in other languages at present in the Society s 
possession and it shows that some of them 
are oi great historical ralue Unfortunately 
they are not the originals but copies got 
made by "Ur Forbes most probably as the 
owners of the original documents wonld 
not part with them on account of their 
great value to them But judging from the 
contents and the appeaiance of the copies 
there does not seem to be any reason to 
suppose that they are not true copies 
Accordmglj they have been relied on for 
purposes of this article 

ihe name of Shaatidas Jhaveii was 
well known all over Gujarat and as far as 
Delhi as a very wealthy and religious Jam 
inhabitant of Ahmedabad m the Seventeenth 
Century Ho was honoured alike by the 
people and the Emperoi He was lnown 
as the Nagarsheth of Ahmedabad and the 
bngarsheth family of that place still carries 
oq the noble traditions founded by him 
The Emperors addressed him as Zubdat ul 
\kran the Chosen (one) of the Age— and 
m all royal farmans lie is so styled This 
Sliantidas Jlnveri had built a magnificent 
Jain temple m Saraspui a sulurb of 
Ahmedabad called the Temple of Clunta 
mam Parnsnath in v d 1G°2 For twentj 
three years the Jains worshipped at this 
temple undisturbed but when Aurangzeb 
became the % iceroy of Gujarat he desecrated 
it and converted it into a mosque (\ D 
1045) and named it the Quwwat ul Islam 
(the Strength of Islam' \ complaint was 
made to the Emperor nnd he redressed it and 
tho farman ordering its restoration is found 
in the collection of the Forbes Gujarati 
Snbha 


\kWwa Vm& td WoWm-tnad Uart 

Shlkol tho son of Shah Jahau Badshah 
Gnzi and the date 21st of Jamadi II \ » 
10S1 * granted during the Ri«alit of Behan 
mnl It is addressed ns usual to the Gover 
nors nnd Subas present and fnture of the 
province of Gujarat, but specially to one 
Onirnt Khan a sincere nnd loyal officer 
and recipient of many royal favours Its 
material portion runs as follows Tint 
since formerly in respect of the temple of 
/nbdnt ul \kran the Chosen (oue) of the Vee— 
Shantidas Jliaven n rojal order had been 
issued m the name of Umdat ul Mulk 
Shntst Khan to the efftet that Shahzada 
Sultan Uirangzeb Bahadur Jiad constructed 


in that place (the temple) some JleheraV 
arches (to sene as places for prayer}— and 
had given it the name of a mosque that 
after Uni la Abdul Hakim bad represented 
to His Unjesty that the building by reasoP 
of its dependence on the proprietary right 8 
of another cannot be consideied a mosque 
according to Islamic Law an order wa» 
issued tint that building was the property 
of Sliantidas and by reason of the figur £ 
of an arch which the renowned Prwc< 
had newly constructed in that plac(“ 
shantidas should not be troubled and tba* 
the arch should be removed and the buildin’" 
handed over to him 

This is probably the order of restoration 
made by Shah Jalian referred to by Si* 
Jadunnth Sarkar m Appendix 1 at p 31" 
of Volume III of Ins Ihstonj of Attratig to 

The Farman however does not ew 
here It proceeds further the porno? 
quoted above gives a sneemet history o* 
events up to the date of its issue in oide 
to explain what follows which is this 

Now at tlus time a (fresh) order hasbeeP 
issued that the prajer arch which » 

Victorious Prince of exalted dignity ha. 
constructed may be retained and a ww 
constructed near the arch as a scree* 1 
between the temple and the arch Consequent 
ly it is ordered that since His 
Majesty has as an act of favour granted 
tho aforesaid temple to Sliantidas he Shota 
be m possession of it according to previou 
custom nnd he nny perform devotions » 
that place nccoiding to bis faith nud no on 
should hinder or trouble him 

Further royal clemency follows toward, 
the latter part of the farman It seems tl>' 1 _ 
■surrm ^aVrrs (may V>%4 kakeu ut 

their abode there the farman therefore 
ordered tint the officers should see to * 
that Sliantidas was freed from their from* 
and qnarrcls , . 

nis other complaint was nLo reroedie° 
Ho had represented to His Majesty that sow 
persons from tho Bohn community * ' 
earned awaj tho materials of the tenip 
(evidently when violent hands were t 
it) Tlio Fmpcror therefore ordered B , 
supposing there was truth in the compla 1 ®, 
then those materials should be taken * aC , 
from them and restored to Sliantidas ao 
that m case the mateiaals had been u 5f ? 
up their cost recovered from them and p 9t 
to Sliantidas 

There is n sequel to this desecratu 
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conversion and restoration oftbisfamons 
temple which has been referred torn the 
J/iraf e Ahmadt (Persian Text Part H 
Oaekwads Oriental Series at p 322 Alter 
referring to the foundation and construction 
of the temple and its conversion into a 
mosque the author says tha several image* 0 * 
Pansnath whom the ShravaU (Jams) worship 
had been made (by them) from marblestone 
and they were expecting the day of their 
installation when by the decrees of fate the 
House of the IdoU became the House ot 
Kity However two out of these images 
«icli weighing nbout n hundred roTOnd 
had been preserred by them md " ”'5 
eecnse ot tooling them (op) and >>»"« 
under the earth U tbs time ( orm . n 
11,7) hi, (Shantidas ) heirs secjri, the 
rreatnees of Islam and the rcioojal tom « <; 
minds ol men cl the (feeling ot the) protec 
tion ol the Religion and (.eeing) 
desmans of and inclined JSJ™ 8 , 

worldly trash obtained (the necessanl 
permission by girmg bnbe, *»*'«>«# 
them ont and conreyed them |° c, '7 

loaded on wagons in sight of the people 
(publicly) and^installed them in the temple 
underground which they had from o 
where they were worshipping t 

secretly on account of the fear of 

followers of Islam In this way they now 
made their worship publicly 

Shantidas was possessed ■ ‘““he 

vable property m and about th . rirf> houses) 
shape of fiaiehs (mansions or la g 
Shops farms and gardens "“S 

troubled in Ins enjoymen a^julmmis ation 

of that property He therefore applied to 

His Ma/,.y »» d 'ihVohT ? 

issued through 1 nnce ua t0 de , st 

104o) asking the toy „ merchant 

.from annoying him *: wellwt her of tl e 
and a jeweller and a . ■ shops 

Courts He posseted 

farm, and garden, in acc tho 

royal mandate for rnes n i 1< »| 1 tio<’ in 
officers “should forbid aa y on , e 0 to S^that 
the havelis and they wet* al o to ee « ^ 
no one caused him any a y ^ b 
of his charging rent for JJch he poises* 
trespassing into the S«*J* £ royn i order 
cd in accordance wlt '* ‘ ua j or dcrcd to 
The Governors were »«“*[ und er the 

^"‘.f eaamming hi, -counte 
S'LiK (admimstritirr) control over h„ 


and his children s wealth and property 
This would lead to composure of his mind 
and he would pray for the continuance of 
the sovereignty This farraan is dat 
second day of the month (Ilalii) of She 
hemr in the Sth year (of accession) 

Some of these properties are refered to 
in a Gujarati document of the Sinn at 
year 1771* It w i deed of mortgage 
written out on cloth seven or eight 
years after the death of -Vurangzeb 
the mortgagor and the mortgagee both being 
Alodh Gowbhuja Banias The mortgagor 
lived at Unain and acted through an agent 
called his A ak.l It is a document nearly 
’la years old and shows the methods o£ 
whit lawyers call conveyancing in the towns 
of Gujarat then In tl e beginning are 
mentioned the date and the year and tie 
day of the week of the execution then a 
long list of names headed, by the name 
of the Emperor at Delhi (Farrukh Shall 
Farrukhsivar Bahadur at this time) of the 
local officers down to hanangos and Hayal 
dar» then the names of the parties then 
a \en minute and detailed description 
of the boundaries of tl e property then the 
eon ideration (in this case Rs 401 of the 
Bakarkham currency) then the rights and 
privileges of the parties including the right 
of preemption for which provision was made 
The Hindu honorific title of Shn < is 
placed against the name of the Emperor 
and of a against those of the Vazir and the 
Saba (Viceroy) Apt Singh who was at Jodh 
pur then The property was situated in 
Shrill n Havelnn Clnkla (these Haveliau 
or mansions are referred to m Shah Jahan s 
firman as belonging to Shantidas) and while 
giving the four boundaries the houses ol 
Shantidas Jhav en are referred to m this wav 
the wall of the room (in the N rth) abuts 
on the Faratkhanat of the family of Shah 
<5heth Shantidas 

Shantidas had great influence at tl e 
AI^ol Court. He made use of it to secure 
protection of pilmms who resorted in large 
numbers to one of the sacred places of the 
Jams In the third year of Shah Jahan s 
reign he approached the Emperor and got 
him to i«ue the following order (dated the 
29th of Aroharram) Tiie officers of the 
Sarkar of ^orith were told that in that Sarkar 


• Sec the Jam Anga Alassar PJ«h lhSi> i 
Omarati month! j ed ted I r Mohanlat D Desai 


r Pleasure houses (°) e 
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there was the village of Palitana, where a place 
of worship of Hindus called Shetrunja was 
situated, that people from the surrounding 
parts resorted to it for pilgrimage, that that 
village, out of royal grace, was given m Inara 
to the Zubdat ul-Al ran (Shantidas), that they 
should therefore recognize the gift and not 
trouble him, nor those persons who came 
there for purposes of pilgrimage 

It may be mentioned that another Jain by 
name Hirkh Parmanandji had already secured 
a farm an from Jahangir, that no fees were 
to be demanded from Jam pilgrims proceed- 
ing to Sorath to worship at the Shetrunja 
Temples Ho had also obtained an order 
prohibiting the slaughter of animals on two 
days in a week, Sundays and Tbuisdays, in 
addition to certain other days of the year, 
throughout the Empire This farman is also 
m the Society’s collection 

Shantidas had his detractors and evil 
wishers amongst his own community That 

was. natural and they too laid their complaints 
against him .at the feet of His Majesty 
There i» a farman (dated 27th Rnjab-ul- 
Murajjab v, n 1034, 18th 3 ear of his 
accession) which ^ets out the fact that from 
amongst the Mahajans of Ahmedabad, the 

section called Lonkas approached His 

"Majesty and represented that Shantidas, 


Surdas and other Mahajans were not dining 
nor forming any connections, with them 
(intermarrying) They therefore desired 
His Majesty to order Shantidas and bis 
partisans to do so Shantidas’ influence at 
the Court seems to have prevailed and His 
Majesty took up apparently a neutral 
attitude, but really turned the tables on 
the complainants His Majesty stated that 
according to the dictates of (Ins) religion 
whether or not to mterdine or enter into 
connections mutually, (intermarry), depends 
on the goodwill and desire of both 1 parties 
and hence if they (Shantidas and his people) 
desired to do so, they should mterdine and 
form connections with the othei party Bat 
if they did not desire to do so, then no one 
was to trouble them in that respect, nor to 
harass them Notwithstanding this Order, 
if an}* one did so (harass), then he would 
be tried according to religion, and justice 
vindicated So that no one should act con- 
trary to the Ordei 

This farmau again bears the seal of 
Mohammad Dara Slnkob 

As stated above there are other farmans 
in the collection besides these, which ha'C 
been selected as they form a group bearing 
on the affairs of one individual, an outstanding 
Hindu personality of those times 


Art and Archaeological Treasures at Polonnaruvva* 

Illustrated nith Copy tight Photographs by the Author 

IV STRUCTURES SACRED TO BUDDHISM 
By ST NIHAL SINGH 


I 

T O the west of the V ata-da go — the 
circular relic house tint I described m 
the preceding article* — and separated 
from it by a few feet, are the rums of a 
small, unidentified shrine Since they occupy 
a prominent position in the so-called 
‘Quadrangle,’ it is fatrlv safe to assume that 
the structure, though not large, must have 
been of some importance in the Jetwana 
group 


* Tlits article must not !*•■* rept rated nor 
translated in or outside India without hrst securing 
the written consent of the Author 


Only about twenty-five feet m length and* 
the same in breadth, the buildiug appears to 
have consisted of a shrmo with a hall at tho 
front Mr II C P. Bell, for many ycir- 
Archaeological Commissioner of the Ceylon 
Government, is of the opinion that the front 
hall was divided into chambers by partition* 
and that a narrow passage which rati along 
the east wall afforded entranco to the room 
at the back Nothing is left of the buddm? 
but tho brick base, a smooth granite moon- 
stone at the foot of a series of undecoratod 

* Published in the Modern Review for Ar 1 ^ 
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Hu ns f 'he No ° I o cnnai w i 


slab steps traces of vm„ wall anJ a tatue was sure He worked nth restraint Tl o 
of black stone f irtf er darken d v iti a<»e result of his effort judged by \| a t rema i 

It »s not even known whet! »r th a„e of it gi es nn i upress on of serenity — 
originally formed part of the bu Id n A serenity illumined b> blis» and intelligence 
generation or so ago when the Arc! ae logical The S nl alcse imagine tl at the statue 
Department started i campaign to e ol e was meant to represent kin 1 ’ h rti \is anka 
order out of the chaos that pren led at that Jfalla (IIS II lb d) of vt om I lave 
.time it was found near the place and was said sone thing in tie hrst art cle aid si all 
set up provisionally All effort lawns lave note to say later in this Not a sired 

failed to provide definite infor nit on concern of evidence is Here to support tie theorj 

mg it, it has remained there The legend nevertheless survives 

As will be seen from the photogriph that 
appeared w tb the preceding art clc (page II 

4J1 of the Aprl lS'.uo of tie Vo fern Vfei feet to the west of the statue h. a 
I * ten) the statue is considerably worn stone enclosure— the \iswi la Lain Mania 
The tall headdress, jerhaps not deeply paja — which kirti Nissanka Jfalla is known 

carved in tlo first plac* las va»ted away to bare built In front of it — that is to say 

through centuries of exposure to vmd and to the north— are a series of ruined shrines 
weather The arms have disappeared One at the extreme west lad gone past 

The features are distinctly Vongojoid repa r The one next to it — kno vn n 

He craftsman w ! o carved them was perhaps Vibare No 2 m arc! aeological loro— is in 
a kambodian or was greatly influenced by a si ghtly l etter condition Tl e most 
the Kambodian art trad tion Hu touch easterly of the tlreerums AihareNo ^ 
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believed to bo the shell of the temple that because the eight pillars that rise from the 

kirti Nissanha Malla built to enshrine the stone platform in the centre of the stone- 

left canine tooth ot Gautama the Buddha railed enclosure are shaped to loot like 

which according to the Sinhalese Chronicles gigantic lotus stems swaying in the breeze 

had been brought to tanka in the fifth The entire conception has been earned out 

century \ d by the Prince** Hcmamala of with such fidelity to nature nnd such 

Kalinga and her husband known as remarkable restraint Ins been shown in the 

Ihntafcumara The people speak of this ornamentation that the result is a renfiWe 

particular building as the Rcta da ge in the poem in granite For unity of design and 

belief that sixty (some say eight) relics were skill in execution it camparcs favourable 

deposited in it e\en with the Vain da-gc which however is 

planned upon a mnch mere 
ambitious scale The «ton<? 
platform measures some 
twenty feet in length and is 
about fourteen feet IQ 
breadth Iho pillars from 
base to capital nre eight 
feet m height 



Gtn nl vi w slioxum, \i •ank'i 1 aU Minbjma <Vs«anka 
Howci Irul liall) 
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mortice indicating that a hmal 0 f some SO rt records found in other rlaces on the 

possibly an image had been fi^ed in it “Quidnngle it is imi ossibfe to 'fate defimteh 

Dunns the eighties of the centun the purpose it was intended to serve 

when Mr «amuel Barron s fits* S( . t eyes on Mr Burrows thought tint the tooth relic 
tl is miniature stupa be found it broken into roust have been publicly exhibited from the 

tl ree piece* which were lying on the ground top of the miniature sfMpa in the centre of the 

in one comer feince then tl e pieces 1 ave pavilion Ho cime to that conclusion partly 
been carefully fitted together upon the evidence that ho belie* ed was cou 

Around the rectangular Phtform run a tuned in the inscription on the Gnlpotn 
perambnlafory path four feet ten inches The AiawiAu Lnla Matidapm/n is 

wide The stones with which it was ongioallv referred to in that inscnpti n* ns one of 
pavea’ d-ive deen iW nr fdeir proper rtk wools creeled rfy (Ai ( mofl tech dal litc 
l hce> and where pieces were mis ln g n ew ; urpo-tc for wtich it ins built i» not dis 
<!ab» hive been inverted closed Vt the time that Bunows penned 

Along the outer edge of 
tl is path runs a stone rail 
ing reminiscent, id a general 
wav of the one round the 
bpc at ‘nib chi in Bhopal 
Estate \\ herea* however 
in Central India the stone 
used f°r the purpose was 
rounded so a* to suggest 
unpinned wood sawed off 
frem a log in Polonnarnwa 
tie ui rights and crossbars 
are squared 

A rectangular block rises 
eight inches abov e the 
ground Into this block is 
fitted a plinth seven inches 
in depth Uprights fire 
feet one roch m height 
their tops carved to resemble 
lotus bud 3 are fitted into 
the plrath at regular 
intervals The twenty eight 
posts ore joined together xh ^ mka I,ata Jlamhiwja (Ni-sanka Howcr Trul Hall) 
by three sines of horizontal 

crossbars of granite carefully fitted into his report comparatively little had been done 
sockets. in the way of decipl enog and translating 

In tho middle of the e as t f 1t . e 0 f the lithic and other inscriptions Hi therefore 

ruling four tall squared stone j filers rise aliout is not to be 1 lamed for making tho suggestion 
talf a» high again as the railtug Over them that le did It is moreover not at ill unlikely 
is a stone roof with i slightly cur v(>d top that time may eventually justify him in that 
made from n single slab conjecture 

This is the only entrance to tho nka The very character of (he structure lends 
Cota jiftnfmpn</a n‘ >s severely plain colour (o <ome sued (decry as Idnl aoVancetf 
depending for effect upon fo rm an d not upon by Burrows Iveti if tic eight lotus pillars 
ornamentation supported a roof as they well may have done 

The work viewed as a wh 0 i(, is siogohrly tie sides were open \o (races showing that 
pJ easts# Judging b} it m, c stone-masons any walls evicted Imp been found The 
of Jvirti Nissanks Malta s time possessed tooth of the Buddtn or his alms bowl or 
great skill _ — — 



f\ * tor transit! on of lice 3 Jrd or “C side 

Despite the tte.Ilh ° [ ‘“tnotrans op the %,iS, U.M kd TruSnl iV Dmfi» 
pavilion itself and references to it in lithic do /ilwa Mickremas n~he m a (Honk Oron 
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any other relic resting upon the top of the 
stupa rising several feet above the platform 
would therefore have been m full view of 
the people gathered m the courtyard Any 
pilgrims who were permitted to enter the 
enclosure and to perambulate on the path 
running alongside the platform would 
especially have had a good opportunity of 
securing a darshan (view) of it 

\ 

Toe ruins at the extreme west to the 
north of the Nissan! a Lata Mandapaya 

indicate that the building that stood there 
must have been fairly large Vihare No 1 
as the archaeologists call it was oblong 



Hums of Ilcta da ge 

sixty five feet four inches long and thirty 
nine feet deep resting upon a brick 
base three and a hilf feet high Six 
plain steps of gueiss rose from a moon 
stone which must have been ornate to a 
narrow verandah running around a walled 
temple enshnmng a recumbent stituc of the 
Buddha which according to Mr Bell must 
have measured at lea t thirty six feet in 
length Vt the foot of the ima„e he believes 
mil t 1 ive been a standing hgure judging 


from a circular brick pedestal left there 
Other fragments indicate that there must have 
been two sedent figures in front of the sleep 
ing Buddha at the north and south wall 
respectively facing each other The images 
are so far gone that no description of them 
can be attempted or if attempted can serve 
any useful purpose 

Near this building and apparently connected 
with it was a small structure facing cist 
Divided into two rooms it appears to lave 
served some monastic purpose 

II 

The rum known as Vihare No 2 ha 
also jet to be identified but it is in a little 
better state of preservation The walls have 
practically disappeared but many of the 
pillars with winch it was decorated have been 
fixed m their places and convey a general 
idea of the structure 

At the entrance is a moonstone so worn 
that the design on it is almost lndistinoUkh 
able The stone steps which were badly 
cracked have been set in place Traces 
remain of guardstones which conforming 
the general scheme of the building ninst 
have been beautifully carved The door fra®^ 
which was badly broken, has been mendw 
and set up The design is chaste and bcauti 
fully executed 

Almost immediately beyond the entrance 
is another staircase of gramto rising from * 
wide slab with mouldings indicating * bat 
guardstones ones stood there . 

The central one of the three standin 0 
images of the Buddha that originally v»ck 
set up against the back wall has been res *j°^ 
except for the Tight arm broken off at * n 
shoulder and -the left hand The head no 
in its place was found buried in the earth * 
a little distance from the body I ittio dantag 
bad however been done to it and it w “; 
easy to cement it to the trunk where 
belonged The robe falls m conventional ® D . 
greatly exaggerated folds betokening that 
was carved some time after the art wave* 3 
reached its height in rolonnaruwn . 

Only the pedestals remain of the two **, 
images Search made for the broken h^S 
and bodies has been in vam Images st 0 *’ 
also m other parts of the budding I' 1 ” 
sedent Buddh is were for instance dug *■' 
m the western aisle Carved in lunette®* 
as they all were three of them , * 
deteriorated j ast the point wl ere they cou‘ I 
considered of any artistic value but the fo Qtl 




curiously had escaped disfigurement and 'as 
removed to the Colombo Museum , 

The feet and ankles of a fourth standing 
Buddha can be seen in the south we tern 
corner of Sc boiU»5 Wh,t ho. become of 
oi the head and bodr no one lm>*j \ 
comp-rmun of whit renrans of the ‘oner 
* portion with the .tame tehieh *11 otand, 
fallows that tt is imate must hue been pirhaps 
nine or ten feet high that 

Some of the pillars hare .capitals 
carry the mind back to '’I?™ ^ carv 

General effect is the same tho „ 
mg is pertaps not quite so good 

The decoration on the bo 7 Binds of 
is florid The motif i are rum Bands ot 
tyinat (dwarfs) bear on their designs 

hUeU covered with conventional^." 

■flower scroll peaked ornaments »n«l«rn heaa 

{IV a es filled with flowers ‘gelled, festoon, 

\nd frond s curie 1 into circles _ 

! * Afablcdcrcat r su^to tactile heod 
pi an alligator and the body and ta 


menu are in fact, so tuned that it IS 
impossible to describe them in detail in a 
general article such as this 

T II 

Hit Sinhalese as I have already suggested 
are an imaginative race IT ey see in the 
convolutions of the designs, snakes of tl e 
deadly polunga species and connect them 
with the traditions concerning tl e foundation 
of Polonnaruwa As I stated in another 
article when the first sod was turned tor 
laying out the town a polunga was cut in 
tvo For that reason it i> said the place 
was named polunga nagar or polnnga nuwari— 
the city of the polunga and the terra had 
become corrupted into Polonnaruwa of our 

The Revenue Officer of Tamankadnwa 
OIr D C de Silva TP UPM) who lias 
his headquarters at Polonnaruwa and who has 
been good enough to accompany me on many 
of ray expeditions in and near the place 
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tclig me tint a jiohinga shading crec f on its 
till was stamped on the city s sell in the 
olden days He is of the opinion that the 
emblem was worked into the floriated designs 
by the carvers who in the "Middle Ages 
hushed their skill upon these pillars 

jSothm? Jns evpj been found in the 
ancient chronicles or lithic inscriptions thi*t 
would give a clue to the name and identity 
of this building 


A III 

light or nine feet to the east of Vilure 
No 1 is the reconstructed unroofed shell 
of a larger shrine that figures in archied 
V&gw\\ VvtenVm sit. \aVrou No % TV* 
people speak, of it as the Ileta (fa ge That 
name as stated earlier in this article implies 
that sixtv relics were deposited in it It is 
aUo called the Ala (fa ge in the belief that 
eight relics were enshrined there Though 
no definite evidence has been discovered 
it may have beta Used for such purpost-s 
at one time Or another In all probability 
honour it was built by Kirti Nissanka 
ilnlla for housing the tooth relic This 
point I shall discuss after giving a brief 
description of the structure 

Tho \iharo is so constructed tint its 
entrance exactly face* the north staircase of 
the I nta ifa < je \ny one standing within 
tl c shrine of tho so called Ileta da-ge sees 
tho Buddha seated against tho \tupa m the 
centre of tho “round relic hou e fruned in 
n vista of square portals 

The ciTict in the opposite direction is 
similar l person standing in the portnJo 
of tho I ala- (fa ge looks through n sines of 
door frames on to n Bu Idha In this instance 
however tin innge is stindm„ in tead of 
teingseitid and the katuns have not teen 
re tared 

Ml of tie Ilelt-titge door \ ays art. sjuaft- 
with lint Is ju t enough carved to relic* c 
item of sovcritv 


into the inaiidapaya or vestibule The carving 
on the moonstone is badly worn Ornate in 
elm icter it must have struck a somewhat 
discordant note with the rest of the buildm* 
or perhaps tho designers felt that th 
ornamentation thus provided would serve t 
lebeve the seventy of the rest of the 
structure 

The balustrade on either side of the stone 
tops though cracked in places is in a faun 
good state of preservation 

The principal figure on the guardstone j 
given the traditional attitude Tilt nagn 1 ooJ 
spread over the head have defied tho element 
particularly well 

There are a series of steps at the north 
vvtst of the vestibule which aro believed to 
Yurt* Ved Vo rm upp&r storey WisV 
a long time ago From the top step a go f 
birds eye view can be had of the btuHiiJe* 
on the Quadrangle 

Only the jambs of the doorway leadio 
into tho shrine are left standing The hntfJ 
is gone 

Three statues of the Buddha stand ju ' 
in front of the hack wall Each is set id * 
brick built niche of it* own Tho niche i 
not a part of the back wall but is «epantea 
from it 

One of these standing Buddhas has 
restored There is nothing remarkable nh u 
it except that the folds of tho robe are * 
trillc loss exaggerated than in the case of tl 
image in \ itnro No 2 —almost a 'Jj" 
indication that in point of time it is a htk 
older than the latter statue 

V senes of pillars standing a few 
from either side wall practically di'ide t 
central portior of the shrine from the 
of tho room It is l elieved that a pla>t fr ^ 
ehumtn was spread smoothly over the entu* 
floor and tinted to gne the suggestion t 
a bluc*bordered red cirpet covered it- **' 
descrij tion that Mr Bell penned in the n > 
day* of hi* stay in Polonn miwa de*cn<' , 
bi quoted 



*r am) « P0L0 " UlUWA 

. it. structures 


mas eaMPl >“ * b “ d 611,1 1< ‘°' 1 

„i red limns :tto walls n „ hl round the 

Vn enclosed P™ 1 ra * . ]Qe w here 

outer walls of the yestl . perambulated 

no doubt, outer wall 

There was in addition a The corc of 
probably eigW feet in ® was faced on 
it was of bncfe and mortar t neatly 

either side with huge blocks o ^ 

fitted together and carefully «“ ^ in 

wall enclosed an area about torrv 

length and thirty yirds in brea ^ hld 

In view of the sene> o t he .^noe— 

been bnilt, the provision of ”g « »j —required 
which was roofed nnlike to ™ d 

so me thought Th« ', T0 ,, 

to form four Ion? aarr . au ornamen 
thee, loud two at too we* ' J“ in „ each 
t,l stoue Million >»‘™J"“ d f the light 
window blocked out s rhect 
producing , mellow tathedral eflect 


only three stone rt''and 

the Vaia-iia ge d,rect |? \s stated 

the Aismn/n P { ,c nil 

in the preceding article nwcription 

but the perron which bears mltto dlr 

of kirti M'«‘» , s ‘ 'V as to beautiful 
Ins creation ;a th aS “hid, accord 

circular Temple of the Tooth w ^ ^ 

ing to the „ yfT Se Vwil« Lala 

Paratrama Balm I d“' possibly 

1 Iwutapay" « 1 b’'e occasions for 

hare been need o» «™“ d , ootb or the 
publicly erliibitmg tie sacreu I nol 

alms bowl relic or bot ba d , t ory 

well lime served as the permane 3 ^ on|y 

of either relic ' lhue t , Quadrangle 

Other stone building on the 


1\ 


The building is rich tiled 

one carved on two slab* „, e other 

together edgeways one , mo othed and 

with their surface caretull) wall is 

ruled and fitted mto 'be 'o 
especially important. It re™ o| sto „e 

-He (Kirti V M ?£ JSl) the %»»■>■ 
tie lotapryn the N i„anta Tooth 

srss^nd “4 A ”" Kh 

m $nj£r&t 2- - ejjvs 

inch and a half >n si *** Sinhalese u 

partly Sanskrit an P ^ 0plQ i O n of H r 
should be noted th hnlese qnatrain is 

Wirkreroansingl c roe o' v 
“rather poor in con, ?“S„ does not state 
Though this "hat the budding to 

, ,n so many words that ' elhat 

which it is aEaed was me , hc tooth 

NissanU Mali, bnilt to ^ „,, b „„t 

relic the fact that it. sthOT w.th the 

significance Bead in cool jfetaimwsn 

information contained » as that temple 
It has led to chronicle record, in 

The writer of that cor Unc built 

chapter IAVt ser-elfi that tt| . tootu 

of stone the beautifol temp „ pour 

relic. •* There are jntte_ji__ — — 



nr-Vv V* 

1 -<.• , V- ji 




SiDSlt. pillar earned to teserablc a lotus stem 


RejKlrt r lJW (i y | M w Tf ywirl 


iwv - 1 ‘ a &,|,i.w.ld.I , I™ rtU p 00 
+ FfWraph'* ZeJl‘ ,,Ka - 

.. J (^ c *aOiesinshe s translation r 


„ therefore believed to lave been the 
£ *he Tooth which according to 

™ built by Kirh Nissanta 

AIll De pite this seemingly indisputable te*ti 

Mr n l 31 HocS'unhWecentb theArchaeolo 

' oi° r b„ck and mortar and plea ant to the 
ol »ncK A\ nesinehe— the translator ol 

the li-S i? h ,^ 

belief the “ Tnanla House was a tine 
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sided house built for i tlnee sided 
image * 

Mr Hocart however asks \\ hat is 
n three sided image’ j If Tnanga 
meaning tuple is substituted for Tuan) a 
he ventures to state the description would 
suit the so-called Heta da ge which 
contains three statues of the Buddha in a 
row and was evidently specially built foi 
three 

The context in which tie Tit an) a 
House is mentioned in the Mafaiamm 
makes it nearly certain that it w*i$ in the 
Jetw^na O ioup or at my rate quite close 
to it Imn ed lately after referring to this house 
mention is made of a round temple of the 
Tooth Relic which has been identified as 
the Tata da gc 

If the images in the T inula House 
referred to in the Mahaiant'n weie wholly 
made of buck and mortar Mr Ho cart s 
theory immediately falls to the ground So 
far as I recollect the statues in the so called 
lift t a da ge though set in brick and mortar 
niches are themselves of stone I do not 
of course wish to rely merely upon im 
memory in a matter of this kind As T am 
writing in Colombo and have' no oppoitumty 
of limning up to Polonnanma the only 
•course I can pursuo is to refei to Mr Bill s 
•description 

Upon turning up the Report for 1903 I 
■find the following statement in the section 
•dealing with Viharc ’So 3 

These images were sculptured— both 
very exceptional features — head to foot 
from single blocl s and m granite not 
limestone § 

It is clear from this excerpt that whether 
Ahe statues uqw set m the mehes ate of 
bricl or stone the ones tint Air Hocarts 
predecessor found in the building long 
before anything in tho way of reconstruction 
bad been attempted were undoubtedly of 
stone The theory identifying this liuldinc 
with Parakrama Babu s Tnanlct House 
-therefore seems to le untenatlo upon this 
ground alone unless of cours the chronicler 
meant that the Tuan) a IIon«e itself was 
“wholly made of brick and mortar — and 
not the statues were housed in it 


* Vi//jtu»is<7 (W uesmshc s translation) 

ft - 1 * 

+ If 1 1 am of lh* Artl eolonical Surtcn of 
Coil n a >20 Aol II n bl 

S !«7 on logv-al Surtetf of Crulon \nnual 
Heport l r *jj pit 


Assuming howevei that the late Arclieo 
logical Commissioner is right in his conten 
tion where is the beautiful temple for the 
Tooth Relic ’ that Ivirti Nissaoka Mall* 
built of «tone ’ If the Vata da-ge is to 
be attributed to Parakrama Bahu all except 
its perron —as it is by Air Hoeart and 
others— and the Held da-ge is to be taken 
as the Tnanka House where then i$ 
Nissanka Alalia s Temple of the Tooth ? 

There is of course, nothing in the 
lahaiainsa to show that it was built on 

the so called Quadrangle Piobabilitie® 
however point in that direction 

The Tooth Temple is supposed always to 
have been located near the kings palace 
Ivirti Nissanka Mails though a bitter critic 
of P'wakTwiaa Bahw wwd aw open enemy of 
the gon clan Parakrama Balms partisans— 
(as more than one inscription attest*) must 
have occupied the palnce m the citadel 

built by that ling No other building 

important enough to hare served as the 
rulers residence Ins bee., discovered 

It is true that according to one of 

Nissanka Alalia s inscuption ho did build a 
palace It was seven store} s high and was 
erected within forty five days Thereby 
he beat the record made by a former king 
(no doubt Parakrama Balm) who had spent 
seven years and seven month* in erecting 
his palace Some attempt has* been made to 
identify the Sat Mahal Pasada with this seven 
store} ed palace but it i« far from eonvinc 
ing Ivuti Nissanka Alalia must m an} case 
have lived somewhere close to the Jetwana 
group and the Temple of the Tooth which 
must have been near bts palace must there 
fore be a stone building somewhere m the 
neighbourhood Until further information 
is available opinion must incline m 
favour of identifying it with the Heta da ge 
unless the whole A ata da ge (and not morel} 
its perron) is to be assigned to this king 
Alany reasons combined to impel Jvirti 
Niss-mka Alalia to impress Ins subjects with 
1ns determination to defend nnd even to 
purify the jeligion of the Buddha He was 
to begin with Indian b} birth having been 
born at Simlnpura (Aradras Presidency) the 
son of Qneen I’arvati and Sri Jayngopa 
king of the Kalinga country He came to 
Lanka in his carlj manhood at the invitation 
of his kinsman -A ijij a Bahu II also called 
Pandita A ijava Balm who ascended the 
throne m 1 ISC i v upon the demise of 
Parakrama Bahu the Oreat and who appointed 
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so called tt/u tla-ge sl'OJ'S to w “ * 

at least affected to b- distressed at these 
practices and anaious to uproot them the 
venerable ones who are in the position of 
teachers and spiritual preceptors should 
not. he adjures initiate without enquir) 
"foolish sinful persons who are false and 

“* t did Nissauta Malta hesitate to charge 
h,s -Successor, with the duty of protecting 
the religion of the Buddha In the course 
of the inscription on the Hela da (70 portico 


h,m PkZZ" J which* claimed 

moreover by nee a h.auo 0 a __u s 

to b a superior to the gon din okWjki 
ot him>elt i? a descendant of the OkUti 
dynasty— i branch of the Solar race .J™ 
•which Vijiyu the founder of the s,nhllc *® 

with thl" p 5 o a w S erM ,0 mach.nat,om oltto^ 

ngam snp'remo"? thn'Tsod °hc ras compelled 
o"T, “Sr on the alert In the o e.rc«»sM 
cos it profited him to display zeal in tne 
observance of Buddimt rite make 1 
to Bnddhist shrine, in vinous part of the 
country especially those that ^ 

ingly difficult to reach .ho a mterest 
liberality in. repamog old te.mpU » 1 be 

of disrepair and build new ones ana 

Kris^noubfu^oe^^batt^was 

of Ins rcigo for at 

the relict, at the R«a > * np 

\nuradhnpura. ks .°“L ? f ” * ls as if bo 
tion3 relates, he scattered p tprr , ce He 
were sprinkling s-itid on ^ henm 

filled up the whole space around d 

pheiTCil dome with fiowera « E a , „ 
silver and the seven^nd, of^ f ^ 
he were offering flow re jagnba 

lie “shnt off the sun 

& W h" &SV ‘° £ ” d "" 

claim credit even for > Wlth mdigna 

mg Dambadna (India) th „t had been 

* tion at the wicke t in es by in\ nders 

■wrought in Lanka info jot<| 0 f ev)dtnc0 

from southern India . h these boasts, 
is forthcoming to es o Sinhalese 

invented no doubt, to *««*» 

Buddhist fanev , , „ n ^ # M alias 

The Buddhist clew of 
days were jud^d bv c p fc Evidently 
not all that they should have h , d 

even before the • “ * that l e had 

1 ad time to cool tl e H P . . )Q t] p secon d 
sought to put down TeT ,ved 
article of this sene* had wnrw Malla 
kn in cnition carved at > o£ fte 

bidding on one of the ms.de 



to which I hive already referred he makes 
the followin appeal 

“Hail * Tl is Dharma which gives happi 
ness and v, hich alone deserves to be honoured 
bj tl e whole world should always be pre 
served k ira Nissanka Malla makes thi 
apj eal over and over again to tl e Rulers of 
the earth in the name of (tl eir) good fame T 

To win the loyalty of tie Sinhalese Kirti 
\is«anki Malla remitted revenue during five 
years of his reign and abolished taxes of 


* F; yro/if <i Z jh n«x k ol H pt * P 
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au oppressive nnture He decreed that so 
long as the sun and the moon lasted the 
State must not male un exaction upon 
land temporanlj wrested from Hie jungle 
and sown to coarse grain — technically known 
ns hena corrupted by the British into chenn— 
because such cultivation was of a precarious 
nature and involved great hardship He 
le tored old irrigation works and bm|t new 
ones and showed pro it cncrgv in improving 
and extending communications 

\is anka Malla introduced numerous 
reforms into the administration Ho ordered 
that deeds and othoi important d >cnments 
bo inscribed upon cojiper plates that would 
last for ever instead of being written upon 
perishable palm leaves and stabilized 
measurements of land He sought to remove 
from thieves the temptation to steal for 
need of monev by bestowing npon them gifts — 
com jewels and land— that would enable them 
to live in comfort without committing crime 
He established courts of justice and graved 
moral edicts on stone He freed the kingdom 
from the thorns of lawle sness so thoroughl} 
that a woman might even carry a casket 
filled with the nine kinds of gems and 
not be asked V hat i«; it 5 


\s I indicated in the first article 
Nissanka Mall i believed in taking counsel 
with his subjects and had included non 
official representatives m the Council that 
he set ur He wn- however, a firm believer 
in the divine right of kings nnd more parti 
cularly in the divine right of the Members 
of the Kshatriva or hnlinga chn, and no 
other to be kings 

>issanka Malla desired nothing quite so 
much ns to outshine Parakrann Balm That 
desire was at the trick of Ins buddies 
programme ns well ns Ins general admmistra 
tive policy Ln fortunately, he was cut oil 
m the prime of life ff the fact that he was 
only nine vents on the thione— a fraction 
of Farakrama Bahu s reign — is borne in mind 
his accomplishment is not to be despised 

The writer of the Wahm amsn — undoubt 
edly n qou himself — was so biassed in farour 
of Paraknim Babu that he did not give to 
Nissnala Ma)h even ns nnny lines as he 
gave pages to Ins hero Had "Nissanka Malla 
not left numerous litluc inscriptions behind 
wo would have known little about his 
public works or administrative policies 



W Uv dare you not declare } our age t 
Because its the same os my wifes — 
Sondagminse Stnr Stockholm 



The "Martial Races" of India 

Br MRAD C CIIAUDHURI 


BTh too much perhaps to expect from 
1 weak human nature that it should han 
G a dog and out of a sense of mere 

gratefulness for that supreme sacr^ce the 
supreraest in fact that could ever be asked 
for and obtained from a U*m* 
retrain from giving the P»« J 

name Our notion of what is and what is 
noUport does ml we 

ns a «“lf-denying ordinance of so 
a description We have therefore never teen 
at a loss to draw upon om fund .of ^ 

phy when one reproachful B u> 

after another has come for 
thnt it 1-, our own incorrigible mu mrv 
incompetence which ‘=»”P elll “? e , h |."” w t , 0 OT S “ e 
.nth., country of graellmg >>'?* “ 

would much rather smohe to W» ■ « ™! j » 

,» English club or 4mm i « out »l 
summer evening m Englano. ^ that 

more under the hypnotic a ? ded 

bland flow of argument. »e hare d 

onr life our honour and our property 
But our complacent 
complacent self loT ® ,J!? S a an admission of 
with so easy an ” 5 o{ a ? h “ European 

the »‘'L“ P fte^hiim,!iat«OD they 
over tho OnentoU new shame and a 

• Sr£Lr J thtre' S 

defence hut are -d o tMUned,^ jq thw j me 
high price on their c. P , discretion 
by de-.nng to be allowed rf ns 

in tho matter of cutting . m urferencc 
non martial* which only t permit 

of onr British protector* do no ^ 
tJiera to do to their satisfactio P 

the Simon Report 
“To the** t»o totuws • l ltldia from that of 
wh.ch aistingu H the _«£ Dominions mu«t be 
an\ of the self governing 


added a third. In contrast with the self-governing 
Dominions and indeed in contrast with almost 
the whole of the rest of the world India presents 
to the observer an astonishing admixture not 
only of competing rel gions and rival races out 
races of widely different military capacity 
Rrmilp sneaking one miv say that those races 
which furrnfh the best sepoys are emphatically 
not tho. e which exhibit the grater accomplishment 
of minu m an examination The contrast between 
areas and races m India that take to soldiering 
and tho*e that do not has no counterpart in 
Europe W hereas the mo>t virile of the so-called 
m.aitial races rrovide fine fighting material other 
communities and atvis in India do not furnish a 
«m lo man for the It »ular Army » 

It seern-s certain that in the future equal 
efficiency m tho military sense such as is 
necUary in vie v of the severe tasks which the 
Ar ny in India has to perforin and m vie \ of tho 
ur ent need of reduced military expenditure 
can ot bo expected from ail ® ec *! oas nl ^ **?? 
population of India. As things the 
of British troops and the leadership of British 
officers secure that the lighting ^^“^.f lndJa s 
tliough representing only a portion of mmas 
manhood shall not be a menace to millions who 
are conducting the r civil occupations inthout any 
thought of consequences ^^h mght ensue 
if the British troops were withdrawn ana tne 
Indian Army consisted of nothing but representa- 
tives of the Indian fighting races 


The outlook for our future is dark 
indeed if the diagnosis of the Simon Com 
mission be true But, frankly we do not 
think it becomes any the darker bccauso of 
the mere embodiment of the theory in their 
report Both the political and the military 
wings of the doctrine of the so-called martial 
races of India had been separately in 
existence long before the Simon Commission 
came and dovetailed them into a harmonious 
objection agams* the grant of self government 
to India. The political half of the theory 
if we remember aright dates at least as far back 
as 1911 when in the proto Reform Councils 
throbbiug with the excitement of coming 
changes the strong silent martial races 
suddenly became declamatory m the speeches 
of Colonel Sir Malik Uraar Hyat Khan of 
Tiwaua and it* purely military half is 
certainly as old as the post Mutiny re-orga 

niza*ion of the Indian Vrmy 

* The Simon Report 'W I pi 90-93 see al-o 
Ao! 11 part M pp 107 1S1 
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Sir John Simon and his colleagues will 
ne hope forgive us if we refase to take 
the political intelligence and the political 
imbitions of Colonel Sir Malik Umar Hyat 
Khan very seriously But the military part 
of the doctrine deserves a less cavalier 
treatment The theory that the people of 
India with the possible exception of n limited 
number of selected tribes aud .caste.* 
from specified regions were unfit for 
military service of anj 1 md took 
gradual shape in the slow worl mg 
brains of the British military authorities m 
India after the great catastrophe of the 
Mutiny had destroyed the old Sepoy Army 
and forced upon them the necessity of 
creating a new and reliable army from the 
population of the Punjab and the countries 
adjacent to it Before that time the 
commanders of the Sepoy Array tool good 
care that none but perfectly suitable 

material was incorporated, into the Army 
but they did not trouble themselves overmuch 
about the selection of tribes and areas So 
it happened that the three great Presidency 
Armies which grew up in the three centres 
from which British Power spread over the 
wholo of India obtained their fighting 
material from their natural areas of recruit 
ment the Madras Army from the Tumi and 
Telugu countries the Bombay Army from 
"Western Indin and the Bengal Army from 
Bihar and the U P aud to a limited extent, 
Bengal This practice dating from the middlo 
of the eighteenth century and confirmed by 
Cine in his reorganization of the Company s 
army, continued down to the middle of tl o 
10th and it was the soldiers obtained from 
these areas that conquered the whole of 
India for the British The rebellion 
of the Bengal Army in 18o7 however 
put one of these regions so far 
ns at nny rate the British were concerned 
wholly outside the pale of military recogm 
tion and henceforward the army of Northern 
India came to lo composed more and more 
exclusively of soldiers drawn from the Punjab 
and the Frontier Province and hillmen 
recruited in Nepal who by their timely help 
and loyalty had helped to crash the uprising 
of the Hindustani Sepoys But here n« in 
everything J nglish practice was allowed to 
take its course without any particular 
solicitude fora fully rounded theorv and though 
the Army came to be composed exclusively of 
Punjabis and 1 illmen there was no clearly 
xl conviction that they represented tho 


only martial stocl s m India The final 
elaboration of the doctrine of the martial 
race* and the definite recognition of certain 
groups and classes of the Punjab the North 
Western Frontier Province and Nepal as the 
martial races pa) excellence of India alon 0 
with the conscious adoption of this theory a> 
a fixed principle of enlistment for the 
Indian Army was due to Lord Roberts an 
Irishman who was the Commander m Chief in 
India from 1885 to 1893 and was also one of 
the staunchest opponents of all proposals to 
give higher military training to Indians* Since 
his days the doctrine has lodged itself 
firmly in the brains of the British military 
authorities in India, whose slowness ingiasping 
an idea is only matched by their tenacity in 
retaining it 


II 


The bowdlerized version »iveu in tho 
Simon Report does not give any idea oi 
the wealth of generalization upon which the 
theory is based and the vigour of language 
which ordinarily characterizes its expression 
For that we must have recourse to British 
military writers one of whom — Lt General 
Sir George MncMunn K C B K C S I 
D S 0 a former Quartermaster General m 
India— writes 

In tho East the townsfolk traders artificers 
servants and any one save tho i easant is quit 
incapable of saying boh to a goose' Militant 
physical courage they are absolutely without 
w h le were their hearts m tie ruht place their 
lack of sinew and muscle would irtakt- 
them quite unfit to carry arms of any kind. 
That is entirely different from tho conditions in 
Europe, or at any ra c of the Nordic races of 
whom nny lusty vasal ond can bo made into a 
soldier t 

Tho enso of tho upper clashes if anv 
thing i* still worse 

It his Ions been notorious that the intoJb'Xtot* a 
classes of Inaia wero noted for their lack ot 
normal ph\ sical courage and. tl at out of ov r 
three hundred million tho number of those wio 


* Lord Rol erts — Forlti one 1 cars in Jn to 
1 Vol UWd edtion op 31-TJJ Sir Ojwree 
Arthur — Life of Lori Kite! ater "Not II UP , 

It is interestin'’ to noto that iiony oi 

sentences m ths portion of tho Simon Itopon 
seem to lnvo been closely paraphrased . Iron 

some of tho writings of Lord Roberts A * iter*' 
naiH.r once characterized the intellect of W' 1 , 1 
Roberts as that of an averse Tory Tho oft 
d chord has revenged himself I > converting iro 1 

Ins crave a very superior I lherol _ , 

t It Ocn Sir Oeorpo MaeMunn— The iml 
(1929) pp iO*"2 
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of the young Aryan race— as Sir George 
MacMunn describes himself and his co 
fraternity — who according to the maxim of 
the Persians 1 as been trained to ride and 
shoot though not accoiding to the same 
maxim of the Persians always to tell the- 


by lav stretch of imaumton could be dee ned 
material for soldiers was lidicrotisli small 

General MacMnnn prefer some surprise 
that thta should b* 1 so 

It is extraordinary he soy. -that the ™U tom . ... 

“« .of the upp e nwes , SjVS, t£S gStat truth may no doubt bee the question m 
mnr^ ^werful kashmfree sho ill not have this extremely unsophisticated manner It 
an once of physical counure in his consntu |S simp i y incredible in a Royal Commission 
tion, bat it is so Nor are xppiaraimes oi pres , ded over by one of the shining lights 
w lt >e 01 a enhnon Some of the hr J English bar But me reallj have 

SSFdJSbA ? no dee, re to follow the eaample of lie 

' J [ T , . simon Report by prejudging things and 

It is this fundamental difference between SJDCe , t 1S the mm of this article to 

the East and the West or at any rate between examine the history of the enlistment policy 

the Nordic race-* and the rest of the worm q j tbe i ndian Array and the statistics of 

we are told which renders any form of levj recruiting from the earliest times to the 
e n masse after the European example an presen t day in order to find how far the 
impossibility in India and forces upon the ev0 j utl0n 0 f that policy and the ups and 
British military authorities the necessity o downs 0 f recruitment confirm or disprove 
recruiting their Indian Army from cerl ?'“ the theory of the martial races of India 
carefully chosen classes and clans of specinea and bow f ar the presen t composition of the 
regions Indian Army represents the military potential 

-Tt-L- tiicnl milttarv service the greatest and ities of India, we shall begin by not trying 
mo't honourable career they can folio* who to deny the undeniable fact that the Army in 
come “from the landowning yeomen peasantry the i n( j,a its it stands today is not composed 

B^^SS3^bkTSnS^o£«^£ <*'*» <">» •"»* »»* <* 

S,7hLSI3*t t te' 1 ”» t ‘°b'itul ol ^British war Io the tables given below are shown the 
medals. § percentage of men in the Indian infantry 

. , , ..„t,f this of and cavalry drawn from each eligible class 

\o reasonable man can d the name:> 0 f the districts from winch they 

necessity had to be so But to rg ^. Gcrmted c ome, as weU as the approximate number of 
the fact that the ,T pr0 ader combatants famished by the different provinces 

solely from men who ice tbat the of India. They will amply prove that every- 

for a chestful of British _ unredeemed thing that the Simon Report says about the 
rest of the Indian popu . ^ Indian preponderance of certain areas and classes 

cowards is we fear to P India in the Indian Army is literally trae In 

definition of the [“amai 3 lack f ac t,f 0 f the lo5 000 odd Indians who compose 
as tho people who ' for “ f nnestl0 n the the Indian personnel of the Army in India, 
of education are least litely q rather more than half come from Northern 

orders of their British o(Bcen*nom c officer India . e from the Punjab and the N W 
their fellow countrymen a Frontier Province while approximately one 

quarter are hillmen from Nepal, Garhwal 

' * Iht 1 n SO , , . . _ and lvumaon thus leaving less than one 

t SlacMunn an 1 Lovett The Annie * of Imi q Uar t C r to be found from the whole of the 

“TNfi.®. Tt. Armj (lff’9) p II ° [ M “ 
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Table shoiivnj the percentage of men of each eligible class in the Indian Infantry 
(52 actnc and IS training battalions) the Indian Cat airy 
{21 legimcnts) and the 20 battalions of Gurkha Infantry 


Serial 

Iso 


Percentage m 
Infantry 


Gurkhas 
Sikhs 
Dogras 

Jab, Cl) 

Pathanb (2) 

Mahrattas 

Garliwalis (3) 

U P Rajputs 
Rajputana Rajpi 
kumaonis 
Gnjara 

Punjabi Hindus 
Ahirs 

Jlusalman Rajputs . , 

— Ranghars Neighbourhood 

of Delhi 

— Kaimhhams Rajputana 
kachinb _ 

Chins 1 Uarim 

i Karens , 5 _ 
DekhaniMusalman Deccan 

1 Hmdm as»l^ r V 1 mainly) 

Hindus & Sikhs 
Gurkhas 
Huharamadans 
Barmans 


Is 



the 

GurfchM 

the 

Gurthij 

tfi a 

Punjab 

27 

22C 

142s 

Nepal 


164 


Punjab 

N Punjab and 

1621 

13 oS 

23 81 

Kashmir 

Rajputana. U P & 

114 

0^4 

953 

Punjab 

N \\ 1; rentier 

9 a 

7 94 

19 0G 

Province 

757 

oa. 

4 -6 

Konkan 

634 

>•33 

— 

Garhwal 

453 

3(3 

— 

U P 

304 

2 >.> 

4 7C 

Rajputana 

28 

2 3.> 

4 76 

Kumaon 

244 

20> 

- — ■ 

N E Rajputana 

15> 

1 >3 

— 

Punjab 

152 

l 

— 

1 22 

1024 

— 


1 021 
10*4 
10*4 


4 »U 

* 38 * ~ 


CO 55 50 5 >4 

— 1G4 

35 70 29974 

366 3 072 


i The Jits (here shown a-, a 
single class) are for purposes of 
cla.s composition dmded into 
three sub-classes ti% (i) the Jats 
from Punjab <ii) tho Jats from 
Eastern Punjab and the u i 
(i i) the Jits from Rajputna These 
three groups differ a good deal 
from one mother 

i VU these Pithins belong to 
the cu b rentier tribes. The tribes 
"inch are taken into the Indian 
Army ire (O Khittaks (») 
zw«Cin) Orvkzais (iv) MihkdmKliel 
and Kamber Klicl both Afridus 
(v) Ringashes Dsuallr two of 
these tnles ire grouped m a 
Tathan companj _ nd 

« Girhwili Brahmans ana 
Garhwah Rajputs '* ro rocorporatea 
in separate \ittalions There are 
only two companies of Garhwah 
Brahmins in the 4-lst Punjab 
Regiment o ^ are almost 

negligible Taken together they 
number only a few hundred men. 


xt n _Fru,o table does not include tho Indian personnel of (i> the 19 batteries of . « 'porn^ot 

Artillery (b) th?3 rog?ment°s of Sappers and Miners (e) the Indian Signal Corps and 
Indian Pioneers all of which are composed of differing proportions of Punjabi Jiusa 
TMthms Hindustani Hindus and Murafmans Madrasis of all classes and ILizara Afghans euner d 

the SiS personnel attached to the British infantry and artillery units 


II Table shotting the approximate number of combatants in 
Army furnished by the different prounces ( See 
Simon Report Vol I, p 96) 


Province 

Number 
of Men 

Punjab 

86000 

UP (including 

19000 

Garhwal & kumaon) 

16 500 

Rajputana 

7 000 

Bombay 

7 000 


Kashmir 6-500 

North Most a 
1 rentier >- oGUu 

Province J 

Madras 4 000 

Burma 3000 


Province 


Hyderabad 
Baluchistan 
Bihar and 
Orissa 

Central India 


Number 
of Men 
700 
300 


the Indian 


Province 


Mysore 
C P 
Bengal 
Assam 

Miscellaneous 


Number 
of Men 


100 

100 

ml 

ml 

1900 


Total 15S200 
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UI «£r 

!rom°a **P 

;£T^g« 

syste-n more rigid Oaam recognize ‘ reat modern armies of Europe Bat m 
society The Indian Vrray a _ rnIim d into „i„* resnects it differs from them is a 

the individual It is ne1 *\V f nn( j some - nnestion on which these military writers are 
battalions companies squad 1 1 ° according JJJjjjy fis t e nt They are to our mind serious 

times platoons of specified c fundamental and directly connected with 

to a fixed ratio and °” " tad Se ™°Sa 3 rc«u,tmsat m the olrmy The 

member of one . I £, e he % on&S, of these eharseter, st.es 

enter the "“l ”'” P i 0 „p S are so m „ be snmmar.sed as lollop 

mdmduallv fit , they retain 1 Absence in the Army as a wnoie 

distributed m a battalion loyalties owin „ to its division into small tribal caste 

their strong local cororauoal 0 f one d religious groups distinguished by strong 

at the same tuneset ******** oi jnd rel W . S ^ sec ti 0 nal Jojalties of 

another Thus for examp!e_'“ a >»12th „? sense of nat.onal unity and the 

battalion of Indian ^*,3 l comp any pa uiotism that springs from it This sense o 

Frontier Force Regiment there Dogns nationality has always been regarded as. ono 'Of 

of Punjabi Musalman* 1 « ?* b 5 toks nD d the most valuable moral assets of a modern 

1 company of Patha ° S of The 1st c , ltZ en army It is hardly necessary to labour 

Orakzais) and 1 C ?“ P ?|kinners Horse) has a point which has been cj rvice 

Hegiment of Cavalry _ (Sfcmne, Musalnnns rol ^ tary thinkers The latest Field Ser 
i/» Squadron of H» ° ‘ tg (Ranghan) Regulations for example says that 

'/i squadron of Musalmau JP and R as torn Success in war depends more on moral than 
1 squadron of Rajputs ( , King on physical qualities Neither numbers armaments 

Georges Own gw Mnsalmans w®^***™" from a national determination 

composed of *» p n n, ab i Musalmans ?£ ! "Vouer 4 

(including P ^Mnsalmaosj and •/* Hindustani Thls nahona i determination is wholly 
•nd Hindwteni Mus 1 Gahrvra hs other J“ t m the Indljm Army II is a mercenary 

KoXaT SW) W.th the «***» >nd professional army^ rt- •S.-fiSH 


Hindus (of which ‘/a may_itfi the cxccp tioo army whose only incentive 

of Gurkha infantry 5 * ^ M pay and an artificially fostered 

4 battalions of D°gt«s . 1 corps * k 

Garbwalis 1 battalion o p lone ers and to artillery and the engincennir and signal 

«I Itaem Alston .» *» ™ a M the ggrnea 

1 regiment of T \ l f infantry cavalry and Alger form d|(TRr( , n ces are 

rest of the In Aimers Signal Corps 52 p]i in ed bv the differcnc > between the rtlea that 

artillery. Sappers and Mm p rs f d expl ^ ^ and the Bnt.sh Indian mw 

•and Pioneers is divided into ^ of 0 ne are rcst^tiveli intended w play The panagl 

on the same he” .llm 5 » »»‘ j— “So 1 ®-^ 1£S 

these classes e'™ "", c ,„ s company O sm£poi« bom and oa that jramt 

allowed to serre in any !“ £my m Ind» , mast bo as ,iT°>fK?5. 

or class nn.L ^TV"^ Si.laS^tho ”i SfHf . it 4 while the political 

« in this comwctottj it » fl^nce Ween q the Sd g^ph^eitoUon^Fr^ce on the Conti 
that there is a; Bntah miWW 
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2 Absence in the Indian portions of the 
limy due to Jack of education and the 
absence in the army of persons with the 
necessary mental calibre of all capacity for 
leadership organization and initiative As a 
modern fighting machine the Indtan Army 
would go to pieces if the British officers 
were removed from it The Indian officers, 
with the so called Viceroy s Commissions 
are only magnified *N C Os Iheir 
capacities are best summarized in the 
words of an old Indma officer to Lord 
Roberts 

S hxb ham log larai men baht t te~ ham 
inagar sang ka ban labast nahtn Janie < Sir « o 
can fight well but we do not understand military 
arrangements )* 

It is in connection with the limited 
capacities of the Indian officers that Sir 
Valentine Chirol says 

No other sj stem was indeed possible so long 
as no attompt was made to give to Indians any 
hi„her military training or to hold out to them 
any prospect of promotion beyond those within 
their reach by enlistment in the ranks + 

Lord Rnwlmson also had bis doubts 
regarding the capacities of the present type of 
Indian officer 

“V ill we ever get the sons of the landow ners ho 
wrote of the fighting races who are brought up to 
despise the Babu just as our feudal chiefs despised 
the clerks sufficiently educated to be trusted with 
the lives of men in modem war § 

4 Employment of Indians m certain 
arms of the sen ice only and their exclusion 
from all posts involving responsibility and 
powers of command thus making it 

impossible for them to make a fully 
constituted formation by themselves alone 
% The immunity of the Indian Army 
from political influences On this point the 
wntei of the article on the Indian Army 
m the Times Special India Number 
says 

Being mimlj agriculturists they come from 
good sound country stock taking little interest 
m politics, and not easily moved bj the appeals 
of the professional agitator ** 


* Roller* 4 !— Fortj-one 3 cars \ol 1 ^lOOa) 

edition p- 1S3 I xml Roberts comment on t! is is 
\\ lint the old soldier intended to convey tome 
was his sense of the maldity of himself and h s 
comra les to do without tl e leadership and general 
nanagement of the British officers 
+ U irol h ha OU an l \ew p 90 
3 Major-General Sir b redone Matinee— The 
life of U>rl Ivitrhnson of /Wat j 2fH 

** Tie Tine* ^peu at India Number Ftt l 4 * 
1*130 p xiu 


This freedom from political sentiment o l 
the Indian Army must not be confused witlj 
the much to be desired immunity of aU 
armies from political party spirit Th£ 
British army would be irnt from political 
partisanship in the light of tip* Government o* 
India’s principles if it. soldien. were a? 
ready to fight for Germany or the United 
States as they are for the British Empire 
The Curragh incident of 1914 showed tha* 
it was politically vitiated in a much mor£ 
reprehensible sense 

All these features of the Indian Army, a° 
we have already said are closely connected 
with the principle of enlistment followed nf 
it Any modification of this principle is bound 
to alter the character of the Army and perhaps 
destroy its efficiency from the British point 
of view while its maintenance as Sir 
Valentine Chirol says however well it 
works m practice for the production of a 
reliable fighting machine was not calculated 
to train Indians to protect themselves * 


IV 


The English are a fortunate people and 
we might well believe that all these 
advantages came to them unasked and 

unsought for In any case, there is no 
suggestion the Simon Commission dismisses 
more curtly than that this state of 
affairs has been brought about through 
deliberate policy It would have it that 

nothing but pure considerations of military 
quality and military efficiency has made the 
Array in India what it isf Unfortunately 
however for this pleasant theory all official 
documents seem to tell n different tale 

The Simon Commission has studied the 
recruiting returns, nt the list wax with 
some care for it makes some sort of political 
capital out of them What it has apparently 
not studied is the history of the Sepoy t 

Mutiny which would have explained to it 
the true significance of those returns 4s 
wc sow so wo reap The measures that the 
British military authorities took after the 
Mutiny altered tho whole centre of gravity of 
theimhtary life of tho people of India Ihe ePect> 
of a policy, deliberately and consistent!* 
pursued for half a century could not be 
undone in a moment simply becauso in her 
hour of distress. Great Britain had though* 
it prudent to make a virtue of necessity 


* Chirol —/ 1 ha O! I an / Mr t 9U 
t b man ltepor! \ol I p 90-0 
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inr intelligent appreciation of the military 
rotcntialities of India must tale into account 
■he ramifications of that policy and it i» to 
the history of the Sepov Mutiny that we 
must turn if wo want to understand the present 
character and the regionali-m of the Indian 

The great Bengal Arm\ of the pre- 
Mutiny days was in every r^Pectafine 
fighting machine. When it disappeared after 
the Mutiny, Lord FUenborough wrote 
regretfully . 

marched victorious to the Dardanelles 

But it was an army whose composition 
and organization wa« fundamentally different 
from the Indian Array of to-day In the first 
place it was almost exclusively composed 

Ilindustanees from Eehar andtheUaahexcept 
that of late a proportion of Sikhs and 1 aunjanee^ 
hfrebSn introduced The pn^ ^ f 
Hindu* in the \rmr were Brahmins 
and Ahire The Hindus formed the 
only from 1CJ to 2U0 men in a regiment bein„ 
Mohammedans ’ t 

These high caste Behan-, and U F ’ 
or Poorbeahs ns the; ot the 

no lancer considered to be one of the 
martiaT^races of I.J.n But even Genrnl 
HacMann chancterites them ns 
an & warlike peasantry of fin , e , Physique 
and martial appearance and withal orderly 
and obedient’ § 

The second distinctive feature of the pre 
Mutiny Army was that 

„ 0 ( the regular arrar men 

Stood irnred up as ckmce inigW Wg was 

Foorbeah were nu- P_ racia j prejudices and 

&& ?su“ » 7 

In the »So. lh tm. T,f^h^ 
no recommend'.t.on a“ b British 

SEE? Sff mr>. C antho ntic. «... the 


4T 


unanimous opinion that this Pnncige of 
recruitment and organization const tuted too 
great a danger to the safety of the British 
Power m India to be permitted to continue 
In a memorandum submitted to the Peel 
Commission Sir John Lawrence, Chief 
Commissioner of the Punjab and the future 
Viceroy and Governor-General of India 
said „ £ . , 

Amongst those defects (of the pre-Mutiny Armvj 

SS&ajfaSSf® 

S^rticuTar°d f let the remedy ^cmuiterpo.^ 
lstlv the crv.1t counterpoise of Luropeons ana 
2ndlj that of various native races Had 


* Report of th e liSEaua ^Arm? 

imsax?*®?® ,M AOT " ,1 “ “ 

''‘“v'tonl Cb-dTr |phes rtc. Pee! Commission 
** Ibid pp- Si-85 


ccs u'm the old 
IL n'i.1 tri Arm\ 'had^H^tVes 0 "remedies applied 
toSTtentSiaS^it uolid doubtless tee fen 
a much better army * 

Major General W R Mansfield, the Chief 
of the Stall of the Indian Army was even 
more explicit on this point 

Suffice it to say he says that the army 
owin to the manner in w Inch it was recnntcct 
formed an immense quasi masonic brotherhood 
" to cilootto. and tom IlmmlMU* 

toe \ rt udda. \\ ith that river the agency of 
the brotherhood stopped, and other military 
h&eHe£ bSond iXch refused to acknowledge 

,t3 Tte*uSrSTerfLStf the Bombay Government 
of late vears to true a preference to the Poorbeas 
of Oudh on account of the comeliness of such 
recruits had nearly caused its army to be affiliated 
to the brotherhood of Bengal fortunately 
the mischief had not gone far enough to compete 
the process when the outbreak of last year took 
place. "+ 

And again 

The old spirit of exclusiveness in favour of 
high and eleanlv castes which operated on the 
officers to the full as much as it did on the sepoys 
themselves created the imperium in tmperto which 
is ever tho certain forerunner ol mutiny m all 
armies. The subservience, of the officers generally 
to the feelings of caste which gave them handsome 
and mtel 1 gent men was. I believe, appreciated in 
all its strength by tho senojs who actually played 
with the fears of their Hrahmimzea colonels s 
The practico of recruiting from the high 
castes of the U P and Behar was therefore 
to go and with it the mischievous principle 
of throwing in all castes and tribes cheek 
by jowl in the battallion On this qnestion 
Sir John Lawrence WToto 

To preserve that disImctiveneo3 which is so 
valuable and which while it lasts make* the 
Mahomedan of one country despise fear or dislike 


Report of the Fed Commission (18 j 9) Ripen 
connected with the re-organization etc- p 14 
t Peel Report (1*09) App p 97 
§ I6i C, p 99 
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tho Mahomedan o t another corps should in future 
le provincial and adhere to the geographical 
limits within vv Inch differences and rivalries ire 
strongly maihcd Let ill ruxs Hindu or 
Mahomedan of one province be enlisted in one 
regiment and no others and having created 
distinctive regiments let us keep them so gainst 
tho hour of need By tho s\ stem thus indicated 
two great evils are avoided firstly tint commanity 
of feeling throughout the native army and that 
mischievous political activity and mtiiguc which 
results from association with other races and travel 
m other Indian provin cs * 

General Mansfield was also of opinion 

That wo shotild avoid creating any grand 
centralized army lihj the one latelv dissolved and 
substitute in its place several lo-al ar mes w hich 
should remun distinct and separate from one 
another t 

In order to secure the practical application 
of these princtplts General Mansfield 
suggested the following measures 

Let all cartes and let the Mussalman share 
and share alike m the regim nts of tho loud 
armies 

There may 1 e low caste corp3 and Mussalman 
corps 

Other regiments may be formed of companies 
of different castes and in all these should probably 
bo a company or tw o of Mussalmans Uniformity 
in these re peels is neither desirable now advisable 
The more diversity th t can be introduced into 
the constitution of the different corps the better 
so that in case of any future combination the 
heterogeneous character of the various regiments 
may present an effective bar to it § 

All other military authorities made 
simihu recammtndatiODs Lord Clyde the 
Commander tn Chief said 

The field from which recruits were obtained 
was too limited 1 should think men should be 
taken, of every caste or no caste (if there are such 
people) and from every district. There cannot be 
too great diversity Corps should differ as much 
as possible, one be of all castes one be of some 
jUartmular caste one from a .particular district, 
another from everj district and every caste 
Uniformity in such matters is dangerous When 
corps consist of various castes they might often 
with advantage be formed m separate companies ** 

Major General Bizch Military Secretary 
to the Government of India said 

If men of one tribe or caste are likely to 
combine for evil l urnoses the tendency to such 
combination would be greatly increased and 
faciUtes towards it would le furnished by the 
homogeneous organization of regiments I would 
not have any regiment recruited exclusively 
from any particular district I would entertain few 


Ilrahmms and would restrict Mussalnms Rajpoot 
and bihks to one third of any regiment * 

Lt Gtneril Su Harry Smith said 
There 13 nothing more important than thj 
(he Bengal native army should bo composed of 
dilluent caste? and nationalities from one end of 
India to the othc 1 the principle of collecting 
nationalities m companies is judicious oa tip* 
one liand it ten Is to i revent combination for 
cviL on the other it creates emulation t 
Colonel Burn said 

I think it would have a very beneficial effect 
if recruiting for ea h separate regiment were 
confined to a prescribed district This might do 
good on tho pnnuplo oE Divide et hnpera Then* 
lias always been great jealo isy between the Oudh 
and BJiar men and I see that it was tafceo 
advantage of at Lahore when the Behar men were 
separated from those from Oudh § 

Lord Filenborongfi expressed the opium 
tint 

The fewer ele nents of combination in the 
Native army the hotter and therefore the more 
nationalities and castes and religions tho more 
secure we shall be ** 


Major General Tucker s memorandum or \ 
this question was far more comprehensive 
Talk as we will he wrote “of the beneficial effect, 
and ihepitenul ciiaroctei of our rule we can nevet 
alter the fact that iu India wo are foreigners and 
interlopers and while wo remain what we are 
the natives of Hindustan what they are tue 
haughty and offensive conscious manner— the oonsC' 
quence of our superiority morally and intellectual 
— vv ill rema u indelil jy stamped in tho bearing arw 
character of tho buropeao, outweighing all to® 
material benefits we can confer and it is oppose^ 
therefore to all experience and to commonsenso w 
suppose that ever under any ctrcumstaaces tu? 
Natives in their inmost hearts can become reccn 
ciled to our rule as a class This 

never been sufficiently understood or J aslsl jr 
upon Nevertheless it is and will be found lutimaa 
ly to be the truth and it speaks forcibly for tnc 
strong necessity which exists for so dividing 3$* 
jy'oaratng into .distinct bnibr.-. .the different nattoo 
allties or castes the rulers in our basta 
dominions may deem it safe and evpeci nu‘ 
entertain in our armies so as to render them 
little dangerous as possiblo to the Stato which tu« 
undertake so solemnly and faithfully to serv 
but to which sole unity they bo it always re 
merabered, attach little or no real meaning 
importance and by which as we have seen twv 
are in no way really bound . „ 

SeU hs, Rajpoots and Goorkkas constitute p tiw 
the best description of men f ir soldiers in » ^ 
and there are endless varieties of other-. "ii 
tho low castes will doubtlessly meet with gri» 
favoui after the events wo have experiencca 
recently It is however essential to be alike cam *> 


Peel Commission Itenort, Pip re etc. p 30 
I eel Commission Report kpp p- 37 
hd p 100 
' Ibid p 63 


* II, l p 78. 

+ Ibid p °S-1 

§ Peel Report Papers etc. p lGf 
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wth tb m all an 1 we Mura! I l-o most guarded 
and wahhful with tb* Seikhs Of the®** one 
fonrth part won! I prove an ample pro ro •lion 
of Ooor*luM an 1 Htllmen generdtv a like rwr.tier 
if proeuraMe. tut the rtnl Goorkhah i-> not to be 
fuird in any largo numbers another fourth part 
of low ca^'e men of all sort-i, and the re«t mu-.t 
it w presumed, be made np of the en lle«a varieties 
of Hirdostnnees anl Mus*a!mon usually emnlojed 
The introduction however of other different 
elements would be advjsal le if it cnn be done 
Africans Malays and Arate anything in short 
to divide anil so neutralize the strength of the 
castes anl nationalities which compose our armies 
in the hast ** 

In view of the overwhelming natnre of 
the evidence offered on this point the I’eel 
■^Commission recommended that in fnture the 
Xative Indian army should bt composed of 
different nationalities, and castes and as a 
general rule mi red promi-cuouslv through 
each regiment’ + 


V 

It IS in the light of these statements of 
policv that we mnst test the sincerity of 
opinions such as the following expre« ed by 
the Simon Commi -non 

. “The plain fact is tl at the formation of an 
fed an natioraJ Arnij drawn from India ns a whole 
in which every member w II recognize I f rest 
as his comrades in which Indian officer-, win lean 
men who mar to of different races and in which 
public opinion will have general confident i« 
a task of the greatest po«i1 le difficulty Strenuous 
efforts are lieicp made l y many Icdnn r , ht | eniis 
to develop a more general ren e of < ili/en«hip 
and these efforts have the Fympnthj of *** *h° 
sincerely desire to see the growth of Indian onita 
The Irmy authorities are taking their ^harc *® 
the work of mincing the difrontj w hieh i no 
doubt due to economic on 1 climatic oonsiderations 
and to the unseen tut potent intlucnres of tradition 
and race § 

or the following expresed bv Lord 

Kawlm«on 

! Kh«n M» 1™ e» ," doll C? c 'S'5',S, 
1 er religion* animosities an 1 her C3'tern rrcj ud . 
and is inspired ly one dominating patriotism sne 

con Login to think of defending hereclf Hut 
w hen will that be ** 

Wc are aware that it will be wzed here 
that the times have changed and that folio 
mg upon the change of heart that they h 
brought in their wake the principles of distrust 
and suspicion of the Indians upon which 
the post Mutiny reorganiz ation of the Army 

* Ihd, p 10 

5 S™“®Sr?V>) 1,P “I, 

’* Maurice— /i/e of l^ni rmrhnxon p 


was. based were no longer allowed to 
influeneo the policy of the \rmy Head- 
quarters Tho shortest and simplest answer 
to this is that m spito of the much touted 
revolution in the angle of vision there has 
been no modih cation of the practices of the 
distrustful regime, and so long as things 
remained where thej were the call upon Indhti 
credulity to admit tho claim for good inteu 
tions without any rcftrenco to tUrnr possible 
translation into the region of fact will always 
strike Indians as bearing a close resemblance 
to the request for an overdraft from a 
customer who has never shown any dis 
position to pay hi3 previous debt-,* Dut this 
is not the only instance m which the Army 
authorities in India hue shown that they 
do not deserve to be trusted There ore two 
other questions whoso handling by them 
constitutes no less shining examples of the 
mev i table disingenuousness of the British 
attitude in these matters These are— the 
exclusion of Indians from the scientific 
and technical branches ot the service, and 
the question of Indnmzation Doubts liavo 
been expressed about tho technical capacity 
of Indians to manage modern scientific 
weapons and as regards Indnmzation it has t 
been stated ‘that the Indian intellectual has 
as a rule no personal longing for an army 
career t This categorical opinion expressed 
hj the Simon Commission is apparently based 
upon the conclusions of Lord Kawlmson who 
was responsible for the reorganization of the 
Indian Army after the last war 

If Die Indian Arrav is to be completely 
Indianized he wrote in his diary, we want 
over two tlonsnnd and it is more than doubtful 
whether a sufficient number of the right type of 
Indian will ever come forward to supply the 
military requirements The love of leadership and 
soldiering is one of the characteristics of the Itntisli 
public school toy of the present daj a form 
of amt it ion which is quite absent id the average 
Indian boy He does not now and I am afraid never 
will enter the army for the love of the profession 
of arms prepared to lay down his bfo for Iho «ahe 
of the land of his huh. 9 


• That the Rntish Government in India is 
still profiling tj the military system introduced 
after the Mutin> is plainly hinted at by a h reach 
journalist in one of tho latest numbers of 
I Illustration Et une mutmene commo colie 
do l£t>7 nest plus a cramdre depms quo lew 
rfynment3 ont Ct6 habilement trtiffi. de sol lafs do 
tritus diverse* et qni sentre-d testent traditionelle 
"2 ent Kemond in L Illustration for 

Mav 31 1930 p Ido 

+ The S mon Report A ol I p 90 
9 l x tract from I/ird RawIm*ons Journal 
Maurice — Life of Lord liawUnson p 332 
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Both these objections are easily answered 
As regards the exclusion of Indians from 
the scientific branches of the Vrmj f r 
example say the Vrtillery the motue-> of 
British military authorities and the capacities 
of Indians will come out clearly from the 
two following extracts from the evidence giren 
beforo the Peel Commission which emphatically 
recommended that Indians should in future bo 
excluded from the artillery In Ins memorandum 
on this subject Lord riphinstone the Governor 
of Bombay said 

I agree with those who think that it is not 
jndicioua to train anj natives of In lia to the is) 
of gun 1 ? They make excellent artillerymen. nnl 
thej attach great \ahie anl importance to gnns 
hut these verj circumstances mako it dang ro i» to 
place them m their hands * 

In this opinion Lord Ellcnborough 
concurred 

It appears to bo tho concurrent opinion of all 
men that we should keep the irtiUery wholly in 
our hand3 

“Tho natives have a genius for casting and 
working guns and w o should not afford them means 
of enjoying it Tho natives die at their guns 
Their practice in this war (tho Mutiny) is allowed 
to have been at least as good as our own. \ 


It is hardly necessary to add to a thesis 
so clearly presented And 33 regards tho 
question of Indiumzation wo should have 
had less difficulty tn believing in Lard 
Rawlmsons arguments had he not himself 
written before coming out to India 

“People here are frightened of this talk, of 
Indianwation and old officers say they won t 
send their sons out to serve under natives I agree 
that the new system must bo allow ed to take its 
course but it will want very careful watching and 
cannot be hurried The only wav to begin is to 
have certain regiments with native officers onlj § 
And again 

question of the relations between the 
British and native officers It is full of finals If 
it is rushed tho s ipply of British officers will dry 
nr long before India is in any degree ready to do 
without them To my imnd the only solution is 
to begin by making some revalry and infantry 
re-oments wholly Indian This will avoid the 
iiiflienltv of making white officers serve under 
Indian officers and mil enable us to test the elTect 
of the change ** 

■^one but a charlatan will pietend that 
, »| 10 time LoTd Rawhnson dame out to 
Tnd.n Indians were fit to take over the 
Intire control o{ the Army on that they 
are s° to * be cre:tloa of an 

— ^^[Commission Report— (Papers) p 14o 


efficient corps of ofiicers require time and 
long training, and n beginning must some- 
whero bo made Why Lord Rawhnson was 
not nblo to realize or even start upon tho 
restricted scheme of Indnmzation that ho 
proposed is explained not by tho absence 
of suitably Indnn candidates bat by tho loos' 
and neerbated history of racial nrrogmeo that 
lies behind the question The exclusion of 
upper clays Indians from the Companj 8 
\rmj and the degradation of the Sepoy 
arm) to the dead level of common soldiering 
began if wo are to believe hayc in tho 
ISth century 

The fotinlers of the native Army he write-, 
had conceived tho 1 lea of a force recruited from 
amon„ tho pooplo of the country and comttiinaM 
for the most part bv m n n of th n ir ow a neu bit 
of higher socul position— men in a word of the 
master cla33 aamstomed to exact oWicncc from 
their inferiors Bit it was tho inevitable tendency 
of our increasing powur m Ini a to out tho native 
ftmetfonarj from his scat, or to lilt him from his 
saddle, that tho whito man might fix him fit 
there So it happened, m duo course, that the 
native officers who had exercised real authonty 
in their battalions who had enjoyel opportunities 
of personal distinct on, who had felt aa honourable 
pride in their position were pushod aside by an 
me irsion of Faglish gmtlem-’a who took ail 
substantive power into their lianis and icrc 
scarcely more thin the shadow of rank to tho 
men whom they had supplanted An Engli™ 
subaltern was appointed to every company ana 
the nativo officer then began to collapse i“ M 
something little better than name 

As the degradation of the native officer 'yj 3 
thus accomplished, the whole character of the 
Sipahi army was changed It ceased to be a 
profession in which men of high position accustomed 
to command might satisfy the aspirations an a 
expend tho energies of their fives Thenceforth 
therefore wo dug out tho materials of our arm) 
from the lower strata of society and the gentry ot 
the land seeking military service, earned ther 
ambitions beyond the red lino of the British fron ier 
and offered their swords to the Pnnccs of t" 0 
Native States * 

The question of employing upper eh 33 
Indians in the higher commands of the Yrrny 
did not come up as a question of practical 
politics till 18 Sd when General Sir Georg® 
Chesney the Military Member of tho 
Governor General s Council put forward tho 
suggestion that the Indian Array suffered 
from the exclusion of Indians from the 
higher military commands Lord Roberts 
at once joined issue with him grounding 
his objections on the strong feeling inveterate 
to all ranks of the British Yrray that 


Kayo and MaUeson-7/ (S fory of the India » 
Ji dwy Vol L pp lo3 4 
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“natives were neither physically nor morally 
their equals ’ 

“It ls the consciousness " Jo wrote “o' the 
inherent superiority of the Euroreran winch las 
won for o» India. However well edited and 
ctov*'* a native may be. and however brave he 
max hare proved hims»lf, 1 believe that no rani 
that we coaid t^stow upon him would catue him 
to t-e considered as an equal by a llatnh officer 
o- tooled u p to by the IJnti n soldier in the 
*ame way that he tools op to til* list lomed 
ealol’ern Thus for the present at any rate 
the grant of such comtim ions to Indian 
Cecil men m mould n<v<^sinlj place them on 
tlie tame footing as British ofl-ers. is m mj 
ertnion ranch »o be deprecated. * 

To this judgment. Sir fieorge Cbesney 
bowed for the time Bat he revived the 
question two years later 

“The Military 31 ember regarding this differential 
treatment as doomed asked for the estatli hment 
of a military school for natives of good family 
nolens strongly dissented and renting again the 
old lesson of tho Mutiny dangled before the eyes 
of the Government the possibility of lug! Iy trained 
native commanders using their know ledge against 
rather, than for ourselves.’ + 


So the subject slumbered for two years 
more after which Chesuey again raised the 
juestion Roberts again protested and said 
“I would resist the beginnings on however 
small a scale * q 

Roberts’ three successors took nr< action 
m this matter But when Lord Kitchener 
became C-in C the consideration of the 
question could no longer bo postponed 
la forwarding a memorandum on fhe sabjet. 
Lord Kitchener wrote 


. “The difficulty of finding a practical solution 
Of this most delicate i question w immense, lor 
although there is a general consensus of opinion 
among senior Bnlish officers of the Indian Army 


Arthur — Life of Lord Kilehener Ybl U P t77 
t Ibid p 17a 
J lbiJ n p 178. 


flat some measure of reform is required. I cannot 
find anv remedial means likely to secure the 
support of tlie majority Thu is dae in part to 
a a -like of change and m part to a dx-p-seatod 
racial repagnanco to nnj steps which brings 
n rarer the day when fnghsiimtn in the Army 
raaj have to take orders from Indian-, Chiellv 
however it is due to an hon^t belief— which l» 
certainly not altogether unfounded— that an> 
substitution of Indians for British officers must l>e 
detrimental to the eflurency of the Army " 

The same vicious circle of argument 
flourishes to this day, and so far as we can 
calculate the future from the past, it is 
assured o f ns long n span of life as tho 
duration of the British domination of India 
What part these tfrgnrnenU have played 
in the elaboration of the theory of the 
martial races of India, how they stand in 
the way of our making a beginning however 
small for tho creation of a national army— a 
task admittedly difficult, but neither more 
nor less so in this country than m any 
other wifh a similar hisfory, and m what 
manner they serve to perpetuate the cobweb 
of half truths about our unequal military 
potentialities which however loudly proclaimed 
in the organization of the Army in India of 
to day is inherently neither greater nor 
worse than the inequalities to be found 
everywhere eke - not worse certainly than the 
state of things in England, the declining 
military quality of whoso common 

soldiers when compared especially 

with the superior physique and intelligence 
of the colonial from Canada or Australia 
or New Zealand would almost justify us 
in characterizing her as ono of the non- 
martial regions of the British Empire— it 
will bo our endeavour to show in a future 
instalment of this article 

(7b be concluded ) 


* JW, p 181 
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F Olt the heinous oflence of desiring freedom 
after more thin a hundred and 
sevent) years of Bntoh subjection 
the Simon Seven have accused Indnn politi 
cal thinkers of impatience of “the doctrine of 
gradualnes* that being the old charge of 
impatient idealism differently phrased They 
observe 

Indian political thought finds it tempting to fore- 
shorten historv and is nnaa ittms, to wait for tho 
final of a prolonged evolutnn It is mi pat tent 
of tho doctrino of crailualno-s Simon Commission 
Report, vol i p. 400 

Nothing of the kind Indians think that 
they have waited for self role longer than 
they ought to have done They aro not 
impatient of the doctrine of gradualncss 
"What they are impatient of is the doctrine 
of indefinite gradualness, the doctrino namelj 
that they must wait for an indefinitely long 
period at the end of which (if thero bo any 
voluntary end') others may or may not 
agree to their having freedom 

The Simon Septcmvirate have dished up 
the old saw, “Romo was not built m a day 
m new phraseology for modem con'umption 
They want to tell us thereby that as Britain 
and some other self governing countries took 
centuries to evolve and learn to work their 
present advanced political institutions 
Asv&va w/gbS aiAf Jlo patf is' lip siHfjtnXwg 
m the course of what they consider a short 
period From the historical primers which 
we read at school we did indeed learn that 
it took Rome centuries to grow from the 
collection of huts which Romulus and 
Remus may have built into a city of 
palaces and cathedrals with magnificent 

suburban villas But in later times it did 
not take quite as much time to build 
Washington Melbourne Sydney San Francisco 
Chicago or Neic Delhi 

The modern up to date steari engines of 
•various sorts can trace their descent to Heros 
apparatus constructed in Alexandria in about 
130 b c If a student of mechanical 
engineering now wants to learn hoV to 


make n steam engine dots he tcgiti with 
making Heros apparatus, then afftr eighteen 
centuries dot-, lie make Savtry *. jumping 
en„inc (lfi)b v n) then Newcomen b 
ntmo>pheric engmo (I70'» v r ) and so on 
receiving Ins final lesson in 1030 after 
130 4- 1030-2000 years J That would requia 
ficrcral re incarnations and at each re- 
incarnation possession of the accumulated 
1 now ledge experience and doxtent) of 
previous incarnations Vs a matter of fact 
mechanics learn to make steam engines in i 
few years 

The marvels of modern chemistry have 
grown from the days of tho alchemists in the 
course of centuries But tho modern student 
of chemistry learns tho science, not by toiliug 
for centuries through a hundred births ana 
re-incarnations but in leas than a decade 

Primitivo man made Ins dug out or canoe 
millenniums ago Subsequent generations of 
men took thousands of years to gradually 
build better boats merchant vessel* war 
ships steamers etc But at present the 
youth apprenticed to the ship building trade 
doc* not begin with dug outs or canoes but 
wit tho most up to date vessels mastering 
the art of building the latest passenger and 
cargo ships and superdreadnoughts in a few 

The modern mechanic who wants to 
manufacture all sorts of weapons for the* 
army and the navy does not go to a mitseani 
to set how tho palaeolithic and the neolithic 
men made their stone hatchets or flint 
spearheads and arrowheads or bone implements 
and does not spend thousands of vears i“ 
imitating them Nor does he pass on next 
to tho manufacture of bionze weapons and 
implements spending millenniums in the 
process and then passes on to the iron age 
No ho learns m the course of a few years 
to make machine gun® 16 inch cannon 
shells torpedoes high power explosives etc. 

If he be commercially inclined 1 e learns i® 
less than a decade to make any kind o* 
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machine? n ed in factonea The modern Turkey ,„d r e r.in have adapted and 
Tananese did so learn from the West and are adopted modern representative institutions 

now teach m" and helping the West m some without serving even a year s apprenticeship 

now ieacmn 0 ana p to Brltish impe mlists Both these conntne>- 

Comin" to political education let u> first particularly Turkey are more prosperous than 

take the cose of the American Negroes Their Bntish ruled India 

forefather in Africa belonged to an an I wlU now take the case of Poland The 

civilized race They were captured and taken following question and answer m the House 

to America to slave in the plantations They 0 f Commons on April ’b 191 < should be 

remained slaves till 1863 Then they were mstnictive - 

made legally free and got the vote Millions Mr H SimuM ll Ckvelan 1) for Mr Asimth 

But according to the British Tory doctrine u r BonarLaw As the House is aware one ot tho 

of “cradualnes-? they should not havB been firsta 0 { the Russian Provisional Government was 
, c 0 nil „t once They should toissia a proclamation to the Poles recocnizmgtheir 

given the franchise all at once luev ~hl to dec de their own destinies and statins 

have been given at first some P th ” t the creation of an independent lollsh State 

institution instead mote primitive tnan me ftould ^ a 8ure guarantee of dural U. peicv m 
AnHo-Saxon Witenagemot to experiment Europe (cticer ,) i am confident I n,htlj 

with After 

experience they should have got some * ume w hen thanks to the i beral and tatesmanl kc 
like Simon de Montfort s parliament Ana Kt|on q{ the , rov^mna! Russian Government - 
after a thousand years political training they h -Poland will appear again in international 
m Wo l h d for the American j fe and take her share with otler Nations in 

might have qaalitiea ior irnpC rialist work og for the common good o civilization 

franchise— according to Bntisn i P (Cheers Oir efforts m the war vail be directed 

die-hards „ . towards heli ng Poland to realize h r unity on 

Similarly according to these British |!ie jmes described m the Russian IrpcUmaton, 

oirauany when about seventy that is to say noder condit ons which will make I er 

imperialist die har . » « constitutional strong and independent a\o hope that atter the 

years ago tho Japanese wanted a con War oreat Uniata will reman united to Polind in 

form of government, they ought by no means bQnd3 o{ close (nendship (Cheers) 
to have adopted a more f sy j lfred the India has been under the subjection of 

that which existed in the .. v» only one power— Britain Poland hefore 191 1 

Great After ten or twelve centuries ® he was partitioned between Germany Austria 

have aspired to have somet ; 6 Con-wess and Russia, and was under their de potic 
modern British ParlixmentyAm h , d ' n0 rule for a longer period on the whole than 


or German Rmchstag But t ej ' adrise India has been under Bntish rule Many 

Simon Commission to pnixoniz ■ - . .. Bhtish authors and journalists have written 

them And so they were J _ 00 d that the oppressors of Poland never made 

and tried all at once to . p ren ch any efforts to fit her for self rule On the 

features of the modern Ur _ mstitn other band the British rulers of India claim 

German and American nprese that they have been continually giving 

turn Thej have ”»" r . halt Iud«ns • tannins in the art <f " 

csnstitutional government for m . government And the achievements 

a century ‘powrlnl under it Poles, in alt spheres of human en 


tions 

itntional government ior mo«o rnn>pnni(int And the aehievemec— - 

r endeavour 

prosperous. 1 calthy and _ poweriui ^ including the art of government, cannot be 
It is very , that „ n ,i Anglo- said to surpass those of the Indians Nor 

failed — even to p’ca'e lsriti 
Indian die-hard and fo> i» 


have they won their freedom by a war of 

- - . s w t( ,„-rr mistake independence But in 1017 Bntish state men 

A similarly great mi evo * . ponsible acknowledged with enthusiasm that Poland 

made ha? been the Rra®** ® * within was fit for immediate independence Where 

self rule to tho Filipinos by onattes t bv than was the doctrine of “gradnalness * 

Ws than two decades after tn latter now The practical acquaintance of the Indian 
the Yankees and a lt ,,? P nendeot people with representative institution's loth 

want to make the Philippmes miie^nae ^ | Q # K acient and „ mo dern tunes, is ne.tl er 
What a pitv that tl e y e more superficial nor of shorter duration than 

had no pol ttcal evolution i that of the American \ cgroe« the Japanese 

Simon Seven ’ 
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before the sixties of tho last century tho 
lihpinos the Turk* tho Persians tho Poles 
and those Asiatic nationalities which arc 
included m the Union of Soviet Socialistic 
Republics of Russia and some of which never 
beforo tho Russiaa Rev olution had any 
literature l\c hope wo are not tho most 
dull and incompetent people on earth Then 
""by should wo be subjected to tho 
humiliation of being lectured on the 
doctrine of gradualness ? If you do not 
want to practically recognize our right to 
immediate freedom *ny so with brutal 
frankness But pray do not trot out specious 
arguments and false history They are 
easily seen through 


The art of statesmanship hko all other 
arts i a and can be learnt in a single life- 
time The British baby who afterwards 
grows up into a statesman is born just as 
ignorant as the Indian babv British infants 
aro no more bora with the general s baton 
or the statesman’s portfolio than are Indian 
babies bom with tho coolies spado and 
hammer or the cleik s pen Given the 
same opportunity and facilities tho Indian 
babi is sure to equal any other baby m 
development If statecraft were entirely or 
mainly inherited all or most of tho 

descendants of all or most statesmen would 
have become statesmen themselves and few 
bovs whoso fathers were not statesmen 
could have become such Abraham Lincolns 
would then ha\° been impossible Asquith 
and Lloyd George learnt what they did in 
their own lifetime Count Okuma learnt 
j j « h 2 ,_, d,d , ln 1,18 lifetime So 

did Dndabhai Naoroji And so did AsoU 
■Chaudraguptn Samndngupta Slier Shah 
Akbar Sluvaji and others Their ancestors 
■did not pile up knowledge and experience 
•of statecraft for them and physiologically 
transmit it to them There mar or may not 
be some truth in 1 ereditary talent or racial 
•character! tics But it has always been a 
conscious or unconscious trick on the part 
of tho few in possession of power and 
privilege to try to persuade the manv out 
side tho pale to believe that birth individu 
ally or racially is the sole or roost dominant 
determining factor in the making of the 
destiny of individuals and nations In India 
the trick sncceeded to so great an extent 
that for countless generations most Sndras 
hnvo continued to our own day to believe 
■that it is only by acquiring merit dnnng 
many re-incamatious that thev can become 


Brahmans or twice-born ” But now the 
spell has largely broken Many castes 
hitherto known as Sudras now claim to be 
twice born ” This is hardly the time to 
claim for Britishers the position of political 
Brahmanhood, to be attained by the Indian 
political Sudras after an indefinitely prolonged 
period of political apprenticeship 

Fvcn a tyro m the theory of human 
evolution knows that tho human embryo 
successively assumes in its mothers womb 
shapes like those of many lower animab- 
It repeats in its lifo the process of evolution 
of the many species of animals as it ^re- 
But m its case tho whole process takes onlv 
months where the actual process of the 
evolution of different species of animals tool 
icons Similarly, m political evolution, 
where one nation took a thousand years tc 
perfect its constitution another nation can 
so profit by its experience and example 
that it can learn in a decado what the former 
took many centuries to evolve The improve- 
ment of the human race would have been 
impossible if every people had to repeat m 
its own life the whole tedious process cj 
civilization in each of its aspects. b ut 
fortunately, though the evolution of a thing 
or tho discovery of a truth or a method may 
take a long time imolvo great labour mm 
require much genius the acquisition of a 
knowledge of them is a very much shorts' 
and easier process 


btatesmanslnp administration can 
learnt like many other things The success 
ful management of the affairs of a country 
is neither so mysterious nor so intricate 
and complicated a matter as to be beyond 
the powers of Indians to tackle and master 
The historian Lecky says 

Statesmanship is not like poetry or some c| 
the other forms of higher literature which vu 
onh l,e brought to perfection by men endow 
with extraordinary natural gifts The .art “ 
management w hetl er applied to public bus me? 
or to assemblies lies strict]* within the lmuts f 
education and what is required is much Ie«s twos 
cendental abilities than early practice, tact, courage 
gootl temper courtesy and industry 


. tue immense majority of cases the turn 
?L statesn J ea 1S EOt creative and its excellence 
much more in execution than in concept 10 ” 
tlcs I ' 0S ' ,, V e combinations are usualtv few 
and tho course that should be pursued is sufficients 
H * tl0 management of details Q 
of surmounting cl fficultie* that clu«£ 
taxes the abilities of statesmen and tho=e th n/J 
pra tice ° very ar ^ e degree be acquired « 
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So i! doe, not require gcocmtioos or 
leotnneo lo Irani stat-cnlt. though " 
rare taken centuries to noire an I prrferl 
ha art , imt » it doB not trie generations 
ir centuries to lean, any other art. sc.cn e 
or era!*, though th» latter may hare “"‘"J 
at their present state of perfection 
inability alter centuries In «»'“ *'j 
Other art, this lact has been tacitly » Jm'tlM 
but it seem, to be d*mel in the ciso 
ol statesmanship Facts however with thcr 
incontrovertible Ionic, have come t> tho 
rescue ot all struggling and aspiring nation. 
What others have achicv 1 ’"V"" 
paratirely short period me may also 
For both in ancient and modern tun 
baa produced great spiritual teachers ’nd 
thinkers great literary men great “tmt 
philosophers and scientists area 
and great captains ol »d“stry 'nd 
different kind, ol gemns talent and cnpnc_y 


are not separate and independent entities , 
the, are organically connecte 1 and correlated 
lienee il n cation give, evidence as 
India ha, done ol genius talent and -ability in 
some sphere, ol human activity, it is sate to 
presume that it posSccs the power to shine 
m other sphere, ol activity too it only it 
be allowed tho opportunity to do so 

Our great men ancient and modern arc 
not •sports or freak* of nature The bluest 
trees are usually found not m the midst 
of treeless de,ert> but in tract* where there 
,re trees only lc*s big thin themselves 
Tike my ngc in any country and you will 
find tint the most famous poet, scienti t 
statesman general etc. were not solitary 
individual** but only tho greatest among 
creat men tho existence of some great 
men among us is proof positive of a pretty 
high average of abilitj in our countrj for 
all” kinds of work 


Comment and Criticism 


BawstfaBT-ai*- «• f™ '""11, m , . ,,«■ n 

India, Cultural Propaganda Abroad tare ^.Irradf *>»„»» “ 4 > 

T »ft™ «£S«» ^peeuinvdoosDr Dos* art, do soon, to mo ot 
Special attention to an art clo m the if exceptional is sttuiorling for freedom anil a place once more 

^Si'fee" sr 1 * ssuas^rs^s Sgi-grt | 

clear rwwjmmj and wide array of f orfc(lt t n or overlooked Both aro needed Both 

wiU be^mpros-sed with their frets an l sho ild bo promoted m even wav possible. lho 

if tho article contains many ' mp 2^? n i,yw it not ciltiral added to tho political lifts it op toa 
Sse^Eamtotm hero m '™ cn ,^: JKJ* ' Dr huher level and greatly imrim Us influence 

pS W. 5JSS by"*.' If ““ >W ” <“ r/ Sunderland 

£££■&?£ tsrw uM **ow ^ « » - 




[Boot s in the following languages will be noticed Assamese ucngiui rnjiiyj, W~ . Sindh* 
Gujarati Hindi Italian hanarcse 1 [lUat/alam Marathi Ae/w/i Onya /brfMjiiesff A U nnr i their 
Spam Mi Tamil Tehigu ami Urdu hetispapcr* penoduals school and 'allege text boot* ana* 
-annotation* pamphlets and leaflets reprints of magazine articles addresses etc mil no* thereto 
The receipt of bools rtcened for renew mil not be acknoulc toed nor any Queries rehtmg 

■ansuereil The rei tew of any bool is not guaranteed Bools shoal l be sent to ow °JI iC .. iJ nw aq( 

to the Assamese Reuewer the Hindi Rcuetcer the Bengali Rriieicer etc 

of the books Kb criticisms of book renews and notices will be pulluhed huitor 1/ lul 


E\GI ISII 

JvsiitN Joti )( DiiuaSi I)/ Jashannml 
Kimatrai Hyderabad Sind 

This is a sin'll! hook on Indian horoscopv of 
the usual tv pe but pLuntv told The author is a 
professional astrologer and claims to have predicted 
manv events of publi* importance such os war 
flood and famine and challenges his rivals to 
dispute their truth But he lias not let the readei 
peep into Ins secrets in this book 


British Buix et- Second Senes 191114 to 
19 20- 21 Bj Sir Bernard Mallet A C B and 
C Ositall George B Si (Tcon ) ( Macmillan 1929 
20 net) 


Sir Bunaid Mallets British Budgets 1SST 
-to 101° IS is well known as a valuable book of 
reference on the financial measures introduced in 
Fnjand during the quarter of a centurj just 
-preceding the outtreak of the great war The 
•present volume brings the narrative down to the 
vear 1020-21 which marked the highest point of 
revenue so far reached in England Though 
confined to a much shorter period the in erest m 
the second senes is of a quite different kind from 
that of thq first one The present volumo gives a 
-quiet but fascinating review of gigantic financial 
efforts mode l y England to defeat no less gigantic 
foes 

The plan of the earlier volume has general 1\ 
l een followed in this volume It begins with on 
ible summary of the different budget estimates 
which is made verv realistic with extracts from 
speeches made in the Hou e of Commons at the 
time The last section of the took is confined 
to notes and comments bv the authors on the 
t udgets referred to in the first section and to a 
general review of British finaDCO during the war 
"The remarks in this section show their unpartiol 


judgment and freedom from 
value of the look is considerablv erinoccd l W t{# 
inclusion of fables compiled from l odr.et e > 
and several ether government pnbhratmns AJ^ 
will prove verj useful for purposes of re'erenre 
One interesting fact pointal out bv the ouui ■ 

is the shifting of the burden from indirect ^ 

direct taxation ' eo " h,,h l,ocanit - ‘ 


of the buraen rom ‘“'I'k ierv 
uuvci nuiuun a process which became ^ 

,,S marked diiiW, jle 


much marked during i e u 

taxes formed 42 > p a of the total txv re t u 
101 , 14 the proportion dropped to -0 J P ' V|, 
101V10 The great bulk of the direct tax<* ' 
on the income-tax paying class 
taxation is spread over the xvliolo 
On account of the more sharplj eraduMed 
tax in comlination with the supertax . , ' , n t (e 
income available for *av ng or expend dure ' n " d 
band- of the rich as pointed out bjBowiey 
Stamp is defimtelv less than leforc the 
while the real earnings of raa [ un ''°V’SIL l dcr- 

slightlv increased There lias also been a eon 

able increase in the transfci of w ealth totne 
earning classes in the shape of ? a, ™*lLdiinie 
-crviees The total for this class of evpcnm^ 
increased as our author- remark c^iand 
£C ! 1 j 7 r > r >l in 1911m Foelwd M ales and bco'^u 
to £ 17") ISO m 1 Oil In ledn hoover { ^ 
expenditure on social services has i bee® . °p^ D ct 
1 e curtailed on the plea of w nrtime 6 
The government in Britain vyithout pro * 0 n 
from house-tops to be the win bap » of he « ,m (hfir 
people is pursuing Socialism mam!y in ^ 
interest in two directions firetlj by toxin- (f 
rich on a heavier scale and seconw he 
returning to the poor a part of the revenue l 
shape of direct benefits ... Wlt h all 

It is not possible to deal hero m detail 
the ten budgets included m the volume ^ 
refer only to a few of their s-dientfinture u(l 
outstanding fact is the increase of tax re 

from £ lbJ mid ions in 1913 14 to £ 9JJ “g frr 
in 1919 *>0 Even if allowance “ n ’ a £ nt ef 
changes in the value of inonej the exi 
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study of tlio materials The author could not 
handle Ins rt.3ouiccg with considerable cntical 
acumen In order io enhances the value of the 
work the author hag added illustrations foui of 
which have been executed in colours They pretend 
to represent all the pi j nopal ty pes and aie printed 
on thick art paper About a fourth part of the 
initiations is unscientific The author gives in 
in front of page 60 the ty pe of the worshipper 
of .Siva called Siva Bhakta of the time of Patanjah 
(1 >0 B Cl How could the author warrant the 
type J These imaginary pictures are realh 
dangerous specimens The marls on the foichead 
forearms and throat are far from being correct 
The franslitenhons throughout the book have 
I een eclectically made they have nowhere l een 
1 ased on ana paitrcnlar system 

VviCIW CllATl\N ^ IPY VI III SHAH 


Tnr T"xi rcrvNT Monirr ^ Ilrn Bun Pi 
Bpdh Ittj Choj ra 21 B Ch B Published 1 1 / 
II them i bon Ltd Pdnthirgh 


The bool intended for the benefit of parent- 
is divided into eleven chapters The first deals 
with infantile mortality its causes the second 
with the expectant mother and her health the 
third with post natal care the fourth with mfwt 
feeding the filth with wet nurse the sixth with 
weaning the se\ enth with artificial feeding the 
eighth with hygiene of infancy the ninth with the 
growth of the baby the tenth with di»oa es of 
children and the eleventh- with mcntaly deficient 
child Ihc book will bo useful to Fngbsh knowing 
women The author speaks of girU being killed 
1 j their parents on account of extreme povtrtv 
» o profess ignorance of such a practice specially 
in a country where a mothers affection is 
proveibial and poverty is considered a concomitant 
of Indian life Another curious theory stated by 
the author is that richer classes procreate fewer 
Valies What we object to in the book is tho 
advocacy of meat diet for a prospective motlipr 
Hie Western authorities discourge meat diet on 
tho ground that m pregnancy meat protein is ill 
digested and sometimes causes toxaemia leading 
to i verv dangerous disease called I clampsia 
The I ook is w ell got up and w i(h the excep 
tion of a few errors inav l p recominende 1 to those 
interested in maternity and t Intel welfare 
movement 

Scxmiu Mouvx Dvs 


Tmm Bms (Ufvi>tm s rnou Hivnr Urn inis 
ImuvriRrl Iirrn l}i A I Alintmnu V A 
I) 1 Inf As*on than Pi est But fit Street 
(hint tin into Pp xi+IJS 


This tastefully produced little volume offers, 
in nine < hapters over two hundred selections 
from In ban n ligioiis literature in more or less 
ihythmical English The range is wide and 
mobiles such modems as Mr 0 K l)v> and 
Tagore* with semi leg ndary writers and devotees 
of the jast The RigAedi tho l panishad-. and 
tlit* 1 uranns have ticcn laid and* r contnlution 
and nearly every j »rt of India has been well 
hireonted Among tho-o who lave helped 


Dr Appasamy m selection or translation are 
Dr Satyendia Roy Swami bhuddhananda Bharati 
and Mr Cyril Moaak 

It goes without saying it is a delightful book 
vvhetlier to read systematiudly or merely to dip 
into Tho one criticism which we would urge 
in spite of the answer in anticipation that lias 
been given in the prefatory note is that the 
division into chapters on the basis of tho various 
aspects of spiritual life has been a somewhat 
strained and artificial one there are many among 
these selections which would easih lit into one 
classification as well as any other Anothei 
complaint would be on tho score of a certain 
sameness of phrasing which however is unavoid 
able in a book of this natme It is a book meant 
largely for the Christian reader so that at every 
step there is a mental contrast fetween the 
Chns'ian and the non Christian points of view 
delicately suggested m order to all appearances 
that it might form tho basis for deeper study 
But this it must be admitted is as much a 
hindrance as a help Vpart from tin- the 

deliberate and almost showy attempt at eh$si 
ficatioa produces notions of system which fake 
away somewhat from the spontaneous enjoy men t 
of utterances which are even ono of then 
essentially lyrical Possibly it would liavc been 
better to repie ent source aftei source in 1 are 
chronologic.it sequence Raving tho leader to 

make Ins own conclusion tho ground coveted 
might also perhaps have l een fruitfully narrowc! 
with better results in intensive treatment 

B B Rn 


IxauirvotN Bvmixcix Iwn 11/ L ( fui 
If A LL II Pli l > Mmmllan and to l I- * 
Sro Pp mu + 2 -I Jlhitlmled » ill I wt) < '> 
il in giants 

A timely and important contnlution to Indm 
Fconoinics is made lv Dr Jam with hw Inuigr 
nous Banking in India M hat with his jor-onii 
connections witli tho Jim community and wjuil 
witJi his own attainment- in heonomics hen 
well qualified foi the vvoik undertaken ly Him 
One ha- no hesitation in saying that he has 
amply succeeded in throwing light on mam 
ol seuntics of indigenous hanl mg . 

The first chapter is devoted to the hiatorj f» 
indigenous I anl mg Tho description of Ranking anu 
currency during eatly Bnlish days seems to w 
incoinileto and inaccurate at | laces \p parent* 
l)r Jam has not made n-e of Dr J G Mona* 
Pcanomic Annnf of frugal which gives a deMj/xi 
and comprehensive account of earlv Anglo-ln Iran 
currency Ihus Arcot m pees were not mmn' 
in all parts of Bengal about 1 777 a- stated lj the 
author Ivor is it correct to sav tint land revel u 
was not paid direct but through imhgenen 
bankers 

The next chapter on tho structure nnu fimeuon 
of indigenous Ranking is verv illuminatim, Man' 
new farts have l*een given Jt is generally know* 1 
that indigenous linkers have their own 
own mmantiR usages anl own commercial 
inslniments tut it was not known that they w. 1 
their own Courts as well like the junta pan ft 
of Indore , , 

The two follow t[ g tlinjt rs rij-eat fimiM* 
-tory l ut are marred f \ n few unocuraeie* «r 
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re-entered their house* **od slut tlie door' 
Not being able to entci these houses the 
Musalmaua set fire to the house* with petiol 
Hie Moslem mob included even old men and 
boys of eight or ten After setting tire to 
the houses of the lect irer- the mob 
proceeded to set fire to other house Taun.. 
advantage of this opportunity the keturer 
effected their escape by jumping do s n u >m 
the upper storey of their houses iistiinin,. 
injuries thereby 

The police arrived two 
hours and a half after the 
attach on the >andi * house 
Then some 700 men women 
and children, leaving their 
dwelling houses to their fati 
took refuge in Dacca Hall 
and are there now Air kadin 
Deputy t 'upermtendent < f 
Police escorted the Nandi 
family up to the Dacca 
Museum which is elvse to 
Dicca Hall Thence thev wer 
e corted to Dacca Hull by Mr 
hadms chaprasl 

(flu. attach on the N'andis 
lioa e is described in detail in 
l-tterl\| 

This being vacation tnm 
most students of Dacca Hall 
havo gone home only 10 
examinees being left tl eri 
They have taken upon them 
•selves the onerous duties of 
hosts to these 700 people The Musalnuns »re 
keeping -vatch overall shop* near Dacca l 
and threatening the shopkeep ra " ,th d f c ?,, ‘ " 
case they sold even a pice worth pt w in- 
to the Hall people There are n » pr *vi y 
i the store room of the Hall " »««“ "f* 
the mvb looted the 


and carrying the things tliemstlves They 
never ask where they will get so much money 
They are spending their last pict to servo the 
stricken refugees It is some consolation 
to *et a glimpse of the good in the midst 
f si much that is vile dreadful and 
wicked (>od is making people leady tv 
tight agunst wron,, 

I have been charmed with the conduct 
f the wife of one lecturer of Dicea 
l mver ty W lien the mob attacked the liousi 



of the N indi which was defended mainh 
by two girls the latter blew a bugle is i 
signal of danger 1 lie Hall boys wcie reidy 
to go out to face ev en certain death at the 
hands of tlie mob, though their elders wen 
restraining them At this juncture the lady 

... ■ ,i, i.sotpu mo mentioned above bade her son out to 

of the people there the Hall help those m distress The boy leaped out 

c val shop and the r ‘ce P . tmsf are but others prevented him The lecturer tool 

students some of them then ' wo undel his wife to task Being a mother you vveie 

solving their guests nurs 1 nnnl0ic |, tv the throwing your son into the jaws of death ’ 

and guarding all avenues W nWa te all ‘'lie calmly replied But tlie women m 

Vm5L« ° "" T 

’8™'! U™ » H Tta' b thiStai to *• Ho* 

SVSrci 22 * SS , *• 

” • - n provision* risking their lives 


sons 


gre ‘smuggling * in provision* 

* Th ro 13 uncoasuots hmvoir in *“« “ " 
the wont amusstlinn ia 'be ortixm V 1 * m an v 
for when there is temporarv ff refxtoi/c<l 
local ilv and looting the hon^t legal 

methcKl of ol taming <mpilie* ‘he nones! 


Tlio students of the Dacca Hall are busy 
day and night in doiug everything possible 
for the refugees Dumbenng hundreds People 
arc running away from Dacca But so long 
as a single refugee is in the Hall the students 


)t things must lie called 
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cm not lent it Hit} arc hung m a tins of „hce md oil within In the Clio it 
liclcmtieied foitttv, a* it next near the jail jesterdaj rice "is sold at K 

i per mnund and ghee it Re 1 per sc?r . 
II M hethtr the police hax c noticed tins or i| 

Juno 1 2030 the} ime how the seller* hue e\jH “ 


last night a cumt, ot tnc incci unu , _ , . - n „i,„<rlr 

refugees lie. til c» I lieu ire still r*l men If Hindus cooiphio Fnglistacn moctra ‘I 
74 n omen md 107 children tlion Iron sjy Go to joui Gindin nnd get W « 
those imong them uho Inie lost their -ill llmdns do not still more about 111 ' , 

md been nounded ore ifmd if telling the Moslems do so in small numbci. ' 
mines of their assailants Rei re ontntiics of md shops iro almost oil closed Ilimlnl I " 


, of the Dices Hall tho '“'J I *> 


cuistt, of the i>icci flail 
Iheu ire still f‘» men 


md been wounded are afmd 


names of their assailants Uej re entatnes of shop, ire almost HI closed “ ’ 

the Hindu bablia and the Congress came to opened two ram Lets where lham 
onqune Rat tho lcfngees did not disclose things but those belonging to neighbourly 


onqune Hat tho refugees dul not disclose 
tho names of any assailants though tlier 
said tint the} know many — somo being 


nt some distance dare not go there 

A Maulvi connected with an education 


sam lint UIO} Know many — swims weiug a uauivi conncciea nun im — - . 

neighbours rhea eacn said that thoa had institution was saying the other dai 1 

some Musalnnus compLinw 

J lW«Jm”chop'° '“V, ,l '' l 
1 -r-d fillers shop there s 'Ml /J 

.'**.’51 „ "“4.^"- . ~ i •-'] ' c,1 "'e fue ] I? 11 m ,4c d 

r ; ~ ;% J ss? .o°i £* ! 

lj little Tho Muslim'” 

rh iiffii d psicn nf Aindbnbwuiii i i bn i * c oi ho houso of * have done jncreaiui} " , f _ r 

fno ,Pp,vM, st ‘° and wided thing 

s<en the motor cir of a certain nch and of them had a grudge against tlu-P'^ c m 
in II uen tnl Muhammadan monng about amon* gauja and liquor shops became „ 

tl o mob during the attack When policemen not easil} get liquor and gi»J ‘ ( of m ; 
rame after the hnt, they simply told the parties lm\e turned tins grudge. 

Moslem mob to go away but searched the ndaautage 
houses of the Hindus foi weapons’ Tho h-ae- 

auns of those Hindus who fired them iu self III 

defence are being taken nwav b> the l’ohce lime h » 

Mr— a police officer is said to hue himself f.mous intellect 

tWcii mifij homo a monntca tiger shin from Tho nephow o[ (n f '"' , nife F 

, looted house often lie went to inspect ,t tool l l4 ..o 4,n4 throI,El' » '*■ 

l^n^L ,h „1 “omJlfoth D,„ c ,r^ 

irsSCil— cur,, ns higs ot vras in store ■»* i 4 


taken awn> homo a monntca tiger s»kiu «wiu ,y„ TI ...n, 1 h w in* 

"looted house irhon ho went to inspect it toot ll4 I .o4,n4throI,El' « ' 1 '4 

It is rumoured that somo policemen carried delivered of ” 1,' of a" Furopci" »»*< 

.«> nF lnnffd dotli shoi s in on fire with tic help ot a ru^i . ml t “ 


the town with tho Hindu Sibha people 
CIO,,, enmn 'Uiicalmans earning bigs ot 


■saw somo Musalmans carrjing bags ot vis in • siorc ^ ^ « either 
on the roof of a hacknej cairnge and birth to a child tl ere mu 
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e belonged to a wealthy family Their 
endid mansion mined Sushila Xiba 
» been looted and partly burned by the 
ck°d mob their motor car has been ruluc a d 
a he* The young lady felt this shock 
eatly fa t night she went to bed as usual 
the morning seeing that she was late in 
raking her relatives tried to rouse her 
om deep but found her dead Thtre are so 
any wounded men women and children 
■re but no doctors hate peeped in to 
iquire. It has fallen ta untrained hands 
i ib th° work of doctor or midwife 
\ relief committee baa been formed at 
acca I hear the Nawab hit given a thousand 
ipees to it and another thousand has been 
roomed by Habu Raraanath 
las. Tins sum will quite suffice 
j make good the loss of the 
sw Musalman- who bat e sufftred 
ml who will make good the 
»>•* of the many lakhs north of 
iroperty lost b> the Hindus 
>o many panic stricken wounded 
ielpless people have taken shelter 
n Dacca Hall but as yet no 
Government officer ha*, gone 
Jure to enquire Day before 
yesterday a spy is reported no 
doubt, to have visited tin. place 

Shops and markets are still 
closed The streets are deserted 
Ti e students of Dacca Hall are 
also leaving for home one bj 
one thoroughly fatigued There 
are 'fill about n dozen left. 

Lp to this time no rich 
c\cept the Hindu ’'abha and 
Congress jeople Ins helped the 
Dacca Hall Only a former 
student of Dicca Hall thrust F ‘’O into 
the pocket of a lecturer the other dav 
unasked 


1\ 

June 5 1930 

The accounts which have appeared in the 
imntn /Jj or Jutnhi of the 3rd and 4th 
aro true \ illages near D icca have beguu 
to be looted In the town also locks of 
unoccupied houses aie being broken and 
the houses plundered Miisalnrms aro prevent 
mg Hindus willing to go back to their 
home9 from doing so and threatening them 
tlat it would be bid for them if they 
returned before the Muharnm Hindus do 


Co 

not buy tin ig> from 'Musalmans Therefore 
the Musalman plunderers nro selling their loot 
through Hindu shop keepers by intimidating 
them Some such shop keepers have 
kept their shops open Coming to know tins 
some gentlemen 1m e given up buying 
things from them 

Some Musalinans are blackmailing Hindus 
JIanj of the families who have left Dacca 
hare been able to do so in safety by bribing 
M jslem )ioo]jgaD3 ilany of those who have 
uot been abl* to escape have to bribe them 
agim and a,ain for safety They wanted 
Rs 209 apiece from some lectuiers fbev 
did not a^rec and so had to leuc then 
houses 


Cannot those who represent Dicca m the 
Legislative Ciuncil or some other members 
ask the Government (l) How many 
Hindus and 3Iu3almans have been killed or 
wounded 5 (2) \ flint are the losses 

of pioperty of Hindus and Musnlmans 
respective!} ? (3) How many Hindus and 
Moslems Lave been arrested J (4) \\ hy did 
hundreds of Musalraans attack the house of 
Bhabesh Nandi after he ha l lent arrestel 
(»! "Why have the guns of those who hied 
in self defence been taken awaj * (6) Is t 
a fact that on the 3rd Tuno many Hindus 
wen? arrested with the help of Gurllns in 
Nawjbpur Tikatnli Wan and Thatlien 
Bazar merely ou tilts information of, two 
low Uaiumedans 1 (7) \\ hen ^ 



Tlie less dimmed front of oushila Nibi 
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10 in the morning several hundred AIusil enquiries Today the Magistrate Atr Holland 
nnns devastated hayct tali how nnnj of and his wife went to Dacca Hall Perhaps 

them were arrested 9 (s) When it 10 at by taking his wife with him the ’Magistrate 

night Moslem hooligans burnt down Indu wanted it to ho understood that it was not 
prabha Cabinet M orks near Habup ira Police an official visit It !•> said Mi Holland 
Section did the police go there and arrest asked the owner of the tine mansion 
•my (or how man}) Muhammedms * (0) Sushila Vba> seriously damaged by the 
"\Vhen loot and arson were going on m plunderers and wcendiaric* whether it was 
Nnwabgatvj and other place-, wear fifing at night that that building was attacked 
Police Station did the police go there and The attick tool place at half past nine in 
arrest any Alusalmans 5 (10) Is it true Hie morning with fierce and loud cries 

tint comparator clj more Musalmms arc tittered by a mob numbering hundreds 
released on bail tl an Hindus (It) Haro which could fie heard from Dacca Hall 

the police any w hero tried to pr rent or And yet the Magistrate did not know whether 
stop looting during day or night that disgraceful incident took place at 

night or during daytime " 
It is also said the Magistrate 
isked how many men took 
part in the attacl and whether 
they shouted Further Mr 
Holland is said to hare a»ktd 
whether thero were any 
policemen present He was 
told that many persons hare 
said that Mr \ a high 
police officer was seen stand 
mg not far off from the place 
"Many people in Dacca 
ha\c heard that a Government 
official asl ed Mr \ the 
abovcmentioned police ofhcci 
why he did not fire and that 
ho answered “How could 
I fire when Mi — was himself 
present and did not fire 9 



A llo i o in hajet tub 


lime i 1930 

Air Alahendrakumar ( hosh President 
of the Dacca Bar Association ind some 
otl er lawyers went to Dacca Hall to 1 now 
things ot first hand It is stitcdthatle 
has said tl at among 1 is resolution 
published in tie A into Bma Pitrila the 
third contained a definite complaint against 
the Superintendent of Police expressed in 
plain language In the Pah tin this has 
been described vaguely as a serious allegation 
But tl e complaint plainly worded has been 
sent to the ’Viceroys Private Secretary and 
the Chief Secretary to tl e Government of 
Bengal 


June 6 1930 

Yesterday the Bengal Government has 
m ed to the Commissioner to institute 


It is rumoured Air \ also 
give broad hints regarding the ldentitv of 
the instigate! of the Dacca crime* 

It is reported the Magistrate further 
informed, it Dicci Halt tint or uv. 
constables had been heard to say that they 
were present at the time of the loot and 
arson at h/iyet tub and could have stopped 
such things but that they did not receive any 
orders It is said that on being so informed 
the Alogistrate observed Mint could 4 or 5 
constables do against 3 or 4 hundred 
men ? — People say the police did not 

render any help— is that true? On tins 
Babu Radhikamohan Adhya proprietor of 
the fine mansion Snshila Nibas which was 
looted and set fire to and a Government 
pensioner i» reported to have said 
AVI en the DIG came to my house 
many Musalmans were still there He calmly 
told them Tao jao chalet jao (go go 
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move off) Then they went away but nobody 
was arrested After this the Alas' trite 
left Dacca Hall It is rumoured th it an attempt 
was made to mate him give an interview 
to the Nandi famih but that he did not 
agree to stay longer This is rcpoited to 
have been all the enquiry made after twelve 
davs 


June 7 HHG 

Acstcrdiy in the afternoon i police daro i 
went to Dacca Hall to investigate ant t«e 
down evidence Tho sufferers said tn it t ev 
had seen Hr — (a Police officer! 
present at the time of the loot 
even Air — himself (a higher 
police officer! did not arrest any 
looters on 1 is arrival he only 
obliged them to move off and 
that the hooligans looted the 
houses shouting 1 — «wW In 
hut it in -w//fWi jm (the 

person named being a rich 
MuhammedanV But the daroga 
did not tike down these things 
This, was the hind of investiga 
tion made after some twelve 
days 

\ titled and pensioned old 
gentleman went for help to a 
police station phoned to 
another phoned again to the 
central police ofhcc and seeing 
the *! P pissing by in his 
motor held up lus lnnda in 
order to stop the motor and 
request hnn to give help 
but did not succeed in getting it n an ' 

The mistn w ho punted the doors ot ' 
hpuse when it was building was the «m 
who entered hi* house and threatened nun 
with a Vmfe to black rani him the mu i 
of the masjid neir hi> hou e had 
threatened him That wis why he wantcu 

help 


Muhammadan* The other hooligans 
concealed themselves in a i osque The police 
ofbeer was informed of thi« but did nothing 
The police can recover much loot even 
now if the houses of some Musalmans are 
searched It has become difficult to cremate 
dead bodies for feir of the hooligans Tiiey 
go to the crenntion ground and create 
disturbances there At the time of the nots 
tl ey killed two of the men carrying or 
t llo'ing a corpse to the cremation ground 
In tho midst of these wicked things it 
i » relief to record incidents of a different 
hinder One is that when a Hindu 
lectur i jumped down from the upper storey 



A short while aftir this two constables in 
Plain clothes went to a shop to masc 
purchae Alasalman 

m i room and threitcned them 
tkem made i.ood his escij e md ml rmca 
police at ltabupura police section 
then a police officer came "ith 'ome 
men rescued the other constable m P'*’« 
vlsthes and arrested more than a cozen 


of his burning hou c into a neighbouring 
hou c a Mu«ilm in student disguised that 
gentlen in ns i Mu alraan md «ncd lus life 
(The li unes of some other Mu'ilmins who 
actel in i neigh* outly manner ire mentioned 
in a sub equent letter) 


MIT 

lone P l f| 0 

gome fimihes went to Dicci Hall with 
only thur scanty cMhes ©n Some have 
teen aUe torccwer some of their goods sub 
sequently some others have nothing left 
Yn old pensioner sleeps with the student* 
and is entirely dependent on them with Ins 
familv 
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Tl o burnt and w recked front of oushila Nibas 
of Kavet tuh The owner is a lohce 
fcub Inspc tor living at Bansal 


were it homo It was owing 
to Blnbesh Nandi tint during 
the Janm nJitanu festivals in l ,)O 0 
and alia the Independence Daj 
celebrations on the 2( th J mtiary 
last that during the riots the 
tlu^almans did not succeed in 
attacl ing Ka> et tuli (the quarter 
of the town where Blnbesh 
Nandi lived) This tuno Blnbesh 
not being at borne bavmg been 
arrested the Alusalroan mob 
attacked his houso first .After 
the riots of 1020 Babu Piasanna 
Kumar Nandi the old head of 
the fund} who is a Government 
pensioner fixed an iron gate on 
the staircase leading up to 
the upper storey lhe gate 
opens ana} from the staircase 
A\ hen the Mu c nlman mob 
attacked the louse the Nindis 
shut this gate and moved 
upstairs The 1 ooligans then 


V Hindu Citizens Relief 
Committee Ins been formed 
Tl > live helped tho ind gent 
families with rice and mone} 
wnd have } remised to pin chase 
md bring nee foi other families 
ilso who find it difficult to mile 
pure! ascs In the bazaars every 
si op is w itcl cd by a few 
Mivntroau hooligans They diet \tc 
how niucn is to bo sold to this 
15 ibu or that if more is given 
tie} thrciten to loot the shop 
(•ridinlh more Hindu bazair 
are Icing opened The magistrate 
\w=> Veev. veeiYitsA 

the shoj owners of these new 
1 jzatrs to go to tl l old ones 
l ut the} say tl 0 } i rc afraid to 
Da} leforc aesteiday in 
l road daylight a Dacca Hall 



v!? T dd U t \ iro ^ cnc< ^ Indipralla C it met U ork* Dew an Bazaar Diet a. 1\ ulun 
l y two Mil nlmtns with knues two hundred yanl of this house inc He Muhammadan 
in n sticet Tl e gentleman fictd 1 inr of the Dacca l nner itj tho Muhimma tan Inncinal 
tl cm with a sh e in his 1 and 11 ® Dacca lain uu intern whale College two Muhin iincLin 
and another Hindu mjfirer Deputy Mag stratw and one Muhamiiudan Subordinate In l„e 

" P T ' em, ' ,0,I lh0 «* >■»“» «nd began to tl eon 

» brickbats upon the upper store} Ilicn 

r v , .. tie two sisters of Blnbesh named 
\ftrr tl* m x Xl f IA „ Anind} abala and Amiyabali and their 

Ha Dlalesh Nandi all sister in law (wife of Bhibesb) went on 

e members of tl e famil} cxccj t tl c father resisting the attack by throwing brickbats 
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ind sending motor bases to convej people 
to and horn lan -courts lhc Hindu commu- 
nity of Dacca aie, tor these sen ices, \ery 
grateful to the Sabhn winch has thereby 
earned the than Vs of the entire Hindu 
societj of India 

Biijnt Raj ami anta Das a vakil and 
a member of the executive committee of tbe 
locil Hindu ^abh.a has been untiring m his 
exertions Even in these dangeious times 
ho is moiing about in tho ullages near 
Dacca, giung relief and tiling bis best to 
prcient Hindu-Moslem dissensions 


XI 

June 19 1930 

In addition to the Mnsalman student 
whose cfloits to protect a Hindu lecturer 
haio been mentmod in a previous letter 
many similar friendly deeds, done by Moslems 
deserve to be recorded lor instance, it is 
said tent the hostel superintendent of the 


Intermediate College , Mr. Musa, tl e Principal 
of tho Islamia Intermediate College , Mr 
Dnlil ud-dm, a retired Deputy Magistrate , 
Mr Hnsibud-dm, a sub-judge, etc , acted in 
a frieudly manner I ho da ft an of the Dacca 
University Examination Department and bis 
brother got thrashed for trying to dissuade 
Mwulroan hooligans and have tied from Dacca 
It is reported that some Moslems were condemned 
as pto-Hindu, because they were unwilling 
to take part in the attacks on Hindus, and 
they joined in the tumult for fear of being 
themselves assaulted and simply 1 cpt watch 
to see whether Hindu defence parties were 
coming but did not themselves take part m 
loot, arson oi assaults When Kay et-tuli was 
attacked, Mr Kndiri, the Musalman DSP, 
went to tho Babupura police section for help 
but did not get any He phoned for help to 
the Lalbag Thatia and the Police office but 
got none— -on the alleged ground that thcro 
were no policemen available’ When the D S 
P phoned for help, it is said Mr Xnlim 
Kanta Bhattnshali was present there 


India's Unity in Diversity 

Bv RAMANANDA CHATTERJEE 


C l III AIN' old objections to Indian self- 
rule have been cleverly, but 
not too cleverly , ic stated in Vol I 
of tho bnnon Commission s Report 
although ore now they had been repeatedly 
met Our answers can never convince British 
imperialists The only way to silcnco such 
objectors is to win self-rule Tho reason, 
therefore, why Indian publicists may have 
to c ay repeatedly what they have got to say 
against these objections is not that there 
is .itir hope of convincing British imperialists, 
but tint some of our own countrymen maj 
have been hypnotized and misled by them 
Me must do our best to produce commnmtv 
of thought and sentiment among onr own 
people And if, in addition, some non-Rritish 
foreigners. al«o accept our view, that is no 
mein gain 


The Simon Seven say 
Furojn (if ltnesn le cxilndul) po a real 
imitv IliotUi no one is hkclv to fall into the eiroi 
< ’ re.fvmin,. turope as a MnJo rition In the cx«c 
. i u fi of >3 growing too lut it is 
l*rcv*v the outcome ; f lhc most recent st ige of 
ts luster* dun ns wlmh the influence and 


mithontj of British rnlo ovet tho whole aicv have 
made it possible to speak of India as a single 
entitj ’ 

It is true that a single system of govern- 
ment for tho whole of India and many other 
things under British rule have been working 
towards the fin tho unification of India, 
which has been one in a far deeper sense 
from timo immemorial And it is also true 
that a sense of common wrong and a common 
struggle for freedom are bringing together 
and welding tho various claves of India's 
population more and more But the umfica 
tion of India under British rule is not the 
beginning but the continuation of a process 
It is not governments only or mainly which 
made Tndu one in the past. There is ono 
ancient sccuhr and leligious Sanskrit literature, 
winch is common to the whole oflndia Buddhist 
and Jama literatures are also common to the 
whole country These have gone to produce 
spin uni ties Hindu*, including Jamas and 
Buddhists, have had from ancient times places 
oi pilgrimage all over India These and our 
poets and saints and sages Imo made us one 
"When Islam came, it contributed a new strand 
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to the 


INDUS U\m IN DIVFR»m 
«nc„ltel testate of Mra.Ufc.o4 uo.t» of M.j Thu. Vt E.m.w JhcUooild 


a 1 


bound together north and south east 
we,t 

The Simon Commissioners are wrong in 
stating that 

“It would to an utter misapprehcn. ion t> ui pi 
that Hind i Muslim antagonism i* analo»o is to tn*» 
s"!*! ration tietween religious denomination in 
contemporary Furopo It i' a tvtc oi pa it on 
maniKtng itself at every turn in social in 
aal economic competition as svc.ll a in in it u 
religions antipathy 

The Commissioners are wise in 'l eakin 
only of contemporary Europe But c intern 
porary Europe has its background iu tie 
past, when Roman Catholics and Piote tint 
u«ed to horn one another which Hin tu ana 
Modems never did Vnd even in the pro ent 
century there have been religion not m 
Western Christendom 

In contemporary India in spite « " 11 
known extraneous influences making for H ndo 
Moslem dissensions the two conimumti 


write* in Th* hoiei nin o ntof hiha pages 2*1 ’0 
India from the Uimaliya® to Cape C omonn 
•oni tl c Bay of B ngal to Bombay is naturally 
he area of a single government One has only to 
at th map to see how geography has tore 
i lamed an Indian Empire Its vastness does 
n f ots ure its oneness its van ty does not 
I I from view its unity llm Himalayas and 
m continuing bamers frame oft the great 

i, in ula fro n the rest of Asia It, long rivers 
naccUn, its extremities and its interior with the 
,ei knit it together for communication and 
t an,|>ort purposes its varied production® inter 
aegeat 1 with one another make it a convenient 
muistnal unit, maintaining contact with the woild 
through the treat ports to the hast and West 

I ohtical and rcl - ions traditions Iiave al o 
veld si it into one Indian consciousness This 
p rit al unitv dates from very early times in 
Ini in ultrne 

The political traditions referred to by Mi 
MacD nald will be understood fiom the fact 
th it almost the whole of India attained 
, uhtical unity under Asoka and Saniudrsgupts 
ancient times and under Aurangzib in 


’to Tn* «g 

friendships help each other in distress nave ( handugupta and hs grandson Asoka ( ■•>- 3’ 
business relations arc members oltlic >aoie „ , , ecEraeed fnMf.lv I he JJ'iT.i 

ehambera o! commerce and other mercantile ^ 

a sociations and live together as good « --factor and fia, never tost its potency 

neighbours. This 19 the result oft '® weld '^ Tbe , e ry fact that Britain governs India 

process which had gone on in .the past Mn ^ ^ ^ and ^ , t Wllh comparative 
culture and religion It is bad history a proof of th* country s unity 

also a sinister suggestion which underlies ‘he the hbtoruB \ mcen t Smith 

sentence in the Report, “During the centuries Accoruinc 
«b*n the material power of Islam was at it* (Tally H, alary of Ineliaj 
highest in India it was quite unable to crush India, cirekd as she is by sots an 1 mo mtoins 
the cudnnng influence of 'Hinduism The fac ,s name Her type of 

•s except under fanatics like A ora „ f mh/ation too has many features whi h differentiate 

Islam did not make any sustained eiiortio ({ from lhat o( a u other regions oftlieworll 

cru h Hinduism On the contrary Hindu wh ,| e they arc common to the wl o e country in i 
ccJ Ishmie thought .olloooraJ ercl. otta Jg* *»‘ 0 “ $& I mtec“ ill 

the construction of a Jama Mxsjid at Ba > lnte jj^t ua i development of mankind 

MU™. Archer dcc.ere, ,c loo M, 

*0 the Snngcri Sixth arc by no means rare 
examples of mutual toleration and encourage 
ment of each others cults by leading persons 
of the two communities Tins tradition 
neighbourly reciprocity has come down 

ffinSlL ln ' plte , k? T what the r “non At.es 'to^ provide a common civ ihzation°foi Mesh 

inilnences as exemplified by what t , Europe on the t a is of which the vanous nations 

Mu'ammadan Maharajas °f Mysore and races might coral inc in a Common State 

napurthah have done to provido facilities *or , n the same manner Hinduism provided dirtns 

worship in mnsnncs in their states t . many centuries aconmon civi nation for toll i, 
in mosques in ms j 0 uo t which has made and still makes the Indian 

1 nglishmen tlicmselvas when y y i(J comment a political unity in spite of a thousand 
write as imperialist politicians rcco„m* 


\S ilham Archer declares 
and the Inline that ludian i 
putable 

Hr C F Andrews quoted the following 
observations of Lord Acton m The Hindu it an 
Pci ten for February, 1011 

‘Just as Ghn tiamty attempted duiing^ the Middle 
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, . _ c >i>» Hinduism wiMi its whole is served m some special way I y each so 



limin' mili/Sion till tffi farthest l o nl> of India of tlicu mutual imlikenc^ not their rccml lances 
were reached In the same vein she continues 

Mohammedanism at lud came into it is ly our nnhheneis — an unhhencss tempered 
India much later la*, sometime*. been called of course by deep sympathy— that we sene one 
n *w..w Tint oven if in si me respects anothei not! your wnulantics The lower the 

a divider Hut ev en n ‘ n , S " L1 ”P c ] oigamsm the greatei the m duplication of a< given 

this is true m a lirger and truer way it j the more specialised is each limb and each 
has been a umtei Hit very fact that it has organ Inhumanity not oven two hands 01 two 
penetiated to v ntuiUy all parts of India has feet are exactly identical With regard to nations 
tended to give all natts a common interest the requisites of unity are common place and 
lCn C „ I *i, or „* A ra limri nil common circumstances A people who are one in 

in oue another and therefore to Inna all i l0nie and one m interests have no at solute need 


together Having become in all India faith, 
like Hinduism and BuddhiNin it lias tended to 
unify the whole land (Dr I 1 bunderlaad 
in V I Vprtl 102s) 

The truth is if there is i real nation 
ui the world, a nntiou with a unity so long 
standing ind so deep tlie growth of 
thousands of year»l that it has become 


to speal a co nmon language cu l elieve a co mnon 
lui/tho •> in order to realize their mutual cohesion 
She concludes 

Questions of rice and history arc merely 
irrelevant inficoofthe determination of a given 
crouo to l ecome a nation Much has to lie re* 
membered and much forgotten hit man can 
determine these things ly his own will md when 


a oirt of the v ei v* intellectual and moral > n Edition he lossesses as w e in India do an 

a pars or me veiy umiieciuii auu uui enormous mass of common and related custom v 

fibre of the people an ingredient of he stands already provided with an inoxhaustii le 

their very life blood that nation is India language for the expression of his national umtv 
Compared with tho unity of India that of Ours is the advantage that not merely all sects of 
every Anjoncm ind Fnropran nitron „ ]K Klve3 ' "tuJ„sl 1 1 '\ , Xi PO ctetomt« "led” 
superficial and ephemeral [Ibid ) 

Tint India s unity is made up of variety 
that many constituent elements enter into it 
has been bcautifnly expressed bv her eminent 
poet iHindranath Tagore in the following 
lines 

We are one all the more localise we are many 
Mo have made room fora common love 
A common hotherhool through all our 
separateness 

0 ir tinlil enessos reveal the bca it\ of i common 
life deepet than all 

Frew as mowwta w peaks iw the mornvng swn 
lfevt vl tl e unity of the mo inta n range from wl ich 
they all lift up their shining heads 
Sister 'nveditn thorouglily identihed herself 
with Indians She wrote in I he Motto u 
Jtcueu ns nn Indian 


in common lire to the I uroi can is a coavenience 
ti most Asiatics a 'acred mystery Matu to the 
Lnropcan represents jhvsical cleanliness to 
tsiatirs it is the starting point of a new life Tho 
simplicity of tho \siatic environment is aqmvci 
with im stic associations viliant with simtml 
significance aud to these Hindu and MohammoJan 
respond alike 

But let it be assumed tliat there is no 
unity in India tliat the Indian population 
consists only of discordant and jnrnng 
elements — how does that prove the jnsti 
liability ol introducing another discordant 
element, namely tho British winch is neither 
Vsntic nor Hindu nor Mohammadau though 
it may explain the comparative ease with 
which all the indigenous discordant element-, 
are held in subjection by the foreign one ■» 

,. » » r „ B i suuicn who ursi lw the opinion of the feimon Seven *To 

-a that our unity was so great and our ignorance immensity of area and of population must 

of that unity so umvci al tint an immense harvest be added the complication of language And 

£ m'i'm” teS™ 1 - then “l? teSSS 11,0 In , d 'i? ""“'"i "i p . r< ! b, '” s ™''» their 

■.of oir own unity Ins been taujit us by Inghsh ' ,cw furlhei complicated by the presence of 
a her. Hit we have now learnt that lesson n,e numerous castes and creeds Objections to 
-ie=, have faUcn from our eyes anl we see and Indian self rule based on such facts have 

tv-criEf"! It 55 ? 1 and , 

lie»-o ne in o ir own eyes no \ tut so many proofs Nevertheless I shall hero state facts 

,r an*tx \s in oni of tho lnjier organisms suggestive of answers to such objections 

no liml h a mere repetition of any other lut the ns briefly as I cau 
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ration-* of South and Central Vmenca, from 
a!] tie nations of Europe, and from most 
na* ohs of Vsia, Africa and th** principal islands 
rf the O'* an Counting th* jinguagcs of all 
Mum and aiding to tlem the near!) two 
hnrdrrd languages and dialects spoken by 
the Xiwncan R*d Indians, one can eisily 
nnd*rstand the truth of the statement tlia f 
1"' \ la.-, a gool many more languages than 
India \nd there aro at least as many religious 
faiths there as in Canada of which I shall 
Speak present!? A recent census of Xtn 
it df <nl in Massachusetts shows that in that 
\nxncan town alone 58 languages are 
spoken 

Cjnala is a much bigger country than 
India tli ugh in 1*>21 its population was 
only 8.788 811 against 318 012 ISO of India Yet 
(Ins c imparativel) small self ruling Canadian 
p tpulation speaks 178 language*. and there 
an >t nationalities and 7‘t religious faith-, 
th* r» 


"II'tv- is the Lirgcsl country in (he worl! tiring 
‘h" holl^t waul experiment kno»n in he-too 
IU ar*M u mrre than twice (hat of the 1 mterl 
8utes, more than douHo th-at of *'l ,h " 

{■•orope com! innl almost one-«islh of the nai italle 

wad am of (ho glut*- bd**ru alone with aa.«t 
iia/Welope,l motiires. if populated with the *.ame 
d*n it? as IHsinn could mt-ommcxLatc th" whole 
Present poiJiLation of the worll * 

"The ‘statesman’s Year Hook, which is 
» standard British hook of reference does 
not fpre one any idea of the multiplicity 
®I nationalities religions and linginjtcs in 
“ovtia. the United SLatts of America Canada ^ 
etc — perhaps because it is not nere'sar} 
V ,r British imperialists to prove that they 
cannot be «?lf rulin': pditical units » 

, The United States rf Amcncn is n much 
'»i?R«r country than India nnd there is a 
possibility of tie growth of its 
l epnLation, though it is at present smaller 
‘han that of India It has more language* 
“ n <5 more natienahties than Irdia In order 

“how that India has a larg* number ol 

tongue, British linguists 1ia>l included the 
lunsmaprs and dialicta of all the small and 
unimportant hill and mountain and junpn 
tribes that Iivo In remote and almost 
inaccessible places -analogous to the smaii 
ft 1 ** of the American Kcd Indian* In the 
United states there are people from all the 


Th* Philippines enjoy greater self-rule 
than India The population of those islands 
is n crore in round numbers The total 
number of languages and dialects spoken 
th*re is 87 This does not include many 
unknown dinkets The number of linguistic 
groups alone is 13. English is the lingua 
franca which is the case in India, too If 
one crore of peoplo speaking 87 tongues be 
not disqualified for self rule, thin even if tho 
31 crores of India spoko 87X31 or 2b97 
languages, they should not have been considered 
disqualified for self rule on that ground 
In»tcfl I wo speak only a paltry 220 tongues * 
There arc many tnbes and religious faiths in 
the rinlippines 

According to tho emsus of 1001, the 
number of languages in India was 117, by 
1011 they had increased to 220 1 In nil 
part- of the world, minor languages — 
particularly those not jireaiously reduced to 
writing — are dying out Hut in India they 
spom to be mcnasing' Iviry one knows, 
however, that the languages m India which 
arc worth while number about a dozen Those 
sjoken bv the vast majority of the people 
are sprung from or aktn to Sanskrit One 
can mnki oneself understood by them 
through Hindustani Only about 10 millions 
in South Intli i cannot follow Hindustani 
but many of them arc learning H 

Hie religious commumtiesmentioncd in the 
census of India arc Hindu (Hrahmame, Arya 
and Itiohmo) Sikh Iain, Buddhist /oroastnan, 
Musalman, Christian, Jew, Ammists, and 


10 
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Minor Religious and Religion not returned. 
Hence ns regards the multiplicity of languages 
and rehgions India does not even approach the 
record of Russia, USA and Canada. And 
if Indians are unfit to govern India because 
they speak different languages and none of 
them speak all of these how are the English 
people fit to govern India when they do not 
speak even a single Indian language 9 That 
they have the might to hold India in 
subjection is a different matter 

Caste is said to be peculiar to India The 
word may be but not the thing Doe& any 
body think that the way Negroes Asiatics 
and coloured persons are treated m South 
Africa which is self governing does not 
betray some of the worst features of caste 9 
Are the “untouchables in India ever lynched 
as Negroes sometimes are in America ? 
Negroes are in many other ways also treated 
very unjustly m America My professed 
opinions and my practice as regards caste 
are well known So in writing what I am 
doing I do not run the risk of being mis 
understood by my countrymen as a defender 
or apologist of caste 

There has been a considerable number 
of Indians working for the destruction of 
caste for decades 

Let me now give some idea of the 
existence of caste in say Great Britain and 
USA. winch are independent and free 
countries The following is from an article 
by Mr Sydney Brookes in the hortli 
American It emeu 

“The caste system was beyond doubt the 
outshmdmK fMihire of the Bntsh structure. 
itAf r'^ ^te systero that made the %est 
Pm™™ ,} he Governing centre of the 

11 y* 3 1116 caste system that m every 
rl r 3Grve d an excessive number of 
p ' aGe ? 1 10 anstocra( w whose title to tl em 
was baaed mainly on the non-essent als of birth 
manners and social position mrul « 

LnHand ^s°° keS tben B ° es on to speck of 

a country where a man born m ordinary 
circumstances expected and * as expected, to dX 
in ordinary circumstances wlero the some of 
h,s efforts was traced Worehand by Ure SfdeS 

others w 1 eh v.cre not TKowT 0 ^PCctabfo and 

hnghshmm who h£i not th? ^i nota ,^ le 

despsng some other Insl shma^an^hil 60 of 
one penetnted .a the ^le the° more 


complex and mysterious and the more nudlj 
dra« n di 1 tlieoe linva of dcmarcat on beco no 
Many of our countrymen who hate 
recently travelled m Fngland know that 
tbej were refused accommodation in this 
hotel and that for no other real ic asou than 
the. fact of their being Indians or \siatia 
Colour or the actual complexion of a man 
has not much to do with such discrimination, 
as will appear from an lucident brought to 
light by the Jewish II at Id a few years 
ago which proved tho existence of caste- 
piejudtcc in England It is that, while on the 
recruiting campaign Sergeant Issy Smith 
v C was invited to a restaurant but it> 
owirer refused to sene the Jewish hero 
Regarding caste in America two extracts 
from two well known American journals 
will suffice for my present purpo e The 
following is from The Literary Digest 

the ^»ew Orleans Times Peat/ me observes 

Kcb ga 

” 2 , 4 "^' v r nb tc p!a T„a te h rs? 

pShU&k TBS ttSFhgSSS 

tssatdTysff teteb “« ana 

„ S“ ch ?o*» Mi anti Jew and anti 
Catholic disturbances are by no means vet 
extinct in America. A few yeSTback I 
nsed to reproduce in this itorL^cSnts 

m u 4 Hod “? d 034110110 outbreak* 

in US A and Great Britain But I have 
ceased to do so at, no facts or arguments can 
convince white imperialists that they , hem 
selres have the faults which thevhscrrbe 

continues “ T '“ » "S 

wkdr^ta^^nVSS offb bIoois “ 

• i&S 

a building for a churchf ,{? art . of 

or place of assemblage for ;Ne|ro^ h 

Amm oan Journal of Sociology 

sBSr,t3st?STsS 

&K§Sp?SS 



INDUS UNITY IN DUFRSITI 


eolome then under British rule id ITo^ 
and 1760 

lire and water are rot more heterogtneo n than 
the different colonies in North America. Nothing 
ran exceed the jealousy and emulation which they 
POs. C3S m reganl to each other FTen the limits 
and hcundanes of each colony are a constant source 
of litigation In short «ueh is the difference of 
eliaracter of maaners of religion of interest of the 
different colonies, that I thmh if I am not wholly 
ignorant of the human mind were thej left to 
themselves, there would c oon )c a oral war from 
one end of the continent to the other while the 
JR’d] Indians and Negroes would with better rea. on 
impatiently watch the opportunity of extcimmating 
them altogether 

This prophecy did not prove true a*? 
independence with self rule proved a great 
unifier 0*as a well known American patriot 
wro‘e in 1765 

“N\ ere 1he*e Colonies left to thcroscWre to-morrea 


America w ould be a mere shambles of blood and 
confusion before little petty states could bo settled 
This prophecy too proved false for 
the reason given above The historian Lecky 


says. 

Great bodies of Ditch Germans French 
Swede* Scotch and Irish scattered amorig the 
descendants of the English contributed to the 
heterogeneous character of the colonies and they 
compn«ed so many varieties of government rel gio is 
be! ef commercial interests and social type, that 
their union appeared to many mcred We on 
the verv eve of the Revolution. Lecky s 
Ct gland id the Figkteciith Century \ol iv p Y> 


But self rule and independence made their 
union an accomplished fact 

There is every reason to believe that, 
whatever disunion there may be amoDg us 
now will gradually disappear under self rule 
but net tr under British domination 


Gandhi goes down to the Sea 

Ba Mrs UPTON CLOSE 


T1 rough sleeping viUige md plain and field 
The master goes down to the «ea 
To scoop the wave with it salty yield 
And set his people free 


A magic symbol is freedom s salt 
Drying neath India s sun — 
Blood will atone an ancient fault 
In the struggle that has begun 


Monstrous machines their fires disgorge 
Displacing the spear and the sword 
But material weapons Time never will forge 
To slay spiritual Truth or its word 




Literacy and Adult Education 

Though the illiteracy o! the Indian misses 
is the most formidable obstacle to their 
uplift any attempt to improve their condition 
by removing this cause would according to 
Mr K T Paul, who writes in The Young 
Men of India Burma and Ceylon, prove 
too long a process before the completion 
of which the peasant might be exterminated 
by evils that are gnawing at his vitals Air 
Paul writes 

There is a current fallacy that Adult Education 
should begin with conferring literacy and then 
proceed to build on it more or less along lines of 
modern school education for the young Such a 
procedure will bo clearly like puttmg the cart 
before the horse 

(a) lhe situation in the countrj is too grave 
to await such a slow process Take, t a our 
aital statistics More than a third of all the 
children torn in the Madras Presidency never see 
their hrst birth-day and our l’residencv 1 as the 
best ratio among all the Provinces or States of 
India, llow can such a situation wait ? 

(f ) It literacy is indispensable for Adult Educa- 
tion v. c may gi\ c up the task at once for one 
very cogent reason at least Our population is 
increasing by colo^al fgures Last census e g 
" hen the rato of increase w as the lowest as low 
as ’/t per cent the increase was on an average of 
Vb millions a year 1 j millions in the decade If 
we are dependent on literacy how will it ever ho 
po. 'll le to overtake the education of a continental 
poi illation of 3 JO millions when it is adding to 
itself In such numbers h 

, J rt 5 ut ^rary , n not indispensable Edaca 
non is a i. pendent onl> on the transference of ideas 
from one to another and that can done in more 
w av» Ilian i one v as o\ erj one of us know s pcrfcctlv 
'"“J" thcsitiiatmn in India with the problems 
i nn .? J diaers* so complicated so nrgent 


education of the illiterate awakes in him the desire 
for literacy at least for his children This is no 
fancy but' a fact based on experiences abroad anu 
in India Educate the community aright wlucn 
means as practically possible and the community 
will demand more education and better education 
For example one of the serious difficulties now 
before the spread of literacy m the land is the 
inability of the children to stay long enough at 
school This inability is due partly to economic 
reasons and partly to lack of appreciation of the 
value of the school by the parents This latter 
problem which is psychological will be entirely 
and automatically solved with the success- of adult 
education In fact the desire for literacy will he 
so keen that the economic problem will also begin, 
to be solved , . 

AVhile I have said all this I should make it 
clear that the conferring of literacy should certainly 
be designed as a part of the general curriculum ot 
Adult Education But it must only take its place 
among all the other objectives and that place 
should not and need not be a central place 


Hindu Writers of Urdu Literature 

Mr Hafiz Sycd contributes an interesting 
article to 7m cut , showing how Urdu 
literature is indebted to Hindus for a 
greater part of its serious as well as 
imagmitne writings 

When we consider the unpleasant phase which 
the controversy between Urdu and Hindi lias 
assumed in recent j cars it is difficult to believe 
that the Hindus could ever have been interested 
in the Urdu language but the fact is that, if the 
k™' 1 v 7 lt iT e ? dio Hindus are eliminated the 
stock of Urdu literature would le greatly im 
poverisheu \\ orl s in a language mas be classified 
under two heads firstly books on serious add 


an I Al? the time^m 80 nrKCnt scientlfic subjects like History I lulosophy Matbe- 

Wdh the "Inch seek to elu'.date and explain 

ticn we sfioiil 1 in fact definite! c «,i pro ^ em j \ a ?d secondly novels dramas 

rent mng of literacy to a sulonfimie tic *n C >™i^i iere i 1 delight and pleasure are directly 
lentil poMti n anl Midcavnnr ' v all mmi 1 ? forded and incidentally considerable knowledge 

KrfJT* n B >‘tem of \t\nlt Education wWu l?ln ,m E? rt ^ and a moral expounded It is mipos i 

Mall* irropectm. 0 f literacy ]n all rmr^!^ s overlook the additions made by Hifldo 

and vrr*.nrancs tl o pn 4 ild t* ) ™ aI 1 w,~ t0 bot !\ , thes>c secnons of Urdu literature- 

will tt e ill tentc lxrson get out of tins'* h'Jj, 1 kifr .V* Lrdu novels are read the name oj 

V' 1 '? ?»***■ I* ,norr all to »! o cood 11 ME*",** f or Kottcu landit Itatan I^atU 

° d - *«•«.«*«' )«" 

ti'JTL 'iJ.'-l* . onl, 


n,_ * ,ro among the finest Urdu novel" 
uretiio k,c rveaa passing reference to the Urdu noul 
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ists wonll be incomplete without mention buog 
made of JIun«hi Jwala Pra&ada Bam 

Of the Hindus mho took a lively »t« t m 
Urdu liten turn, two sect, figure prominently « sr 
hasbram Brahmans and the Kayasthas. Jnst as 
Sarehar had a sp&ial place of honour amons^^e 
Kashmir! INndik amongst the hay-tethas mottn 
person probably posse-. ed a truer ai premium 
of the Urdu language than Barq ,w, t 

Inra the above it should not be S'thered tbat 
the Hindus wielded their pens only to pro® “S 
•wit and humour and were put of the field ot 
serious writings At the present tim« - the quality 
and standard of a linguage are judged by toe 
number of jo irnals and new spap rs issi 1 
language and in which the public m nilis ‘ 
ed and through , w hich lU know Irfse of public 
affaire is enhanced In the United Pr n# ^ 

Oudh Akhhar is the oldest Urdu newspaper owned 

by a Hindu and mostly edited by Hindi editors 
The second oldest paper in ‘, th ’“ ll P S I lSd e by 
the Hindustani always owned and edited w 
Hindu. It is the be t Urdn mr thwart, i*"* 
alone the Urdu rending pubic was acquainted 
with all political activities. nhhare 

Stored at «d which had pined some reputation 
belonged to a Hindu gentleman composed 

Without reckoning the light 1 terawre «)mpa,ca 
by the Hindus we find that the Hindu authors 
have written standard works on . numerous 
hterary subjects and have 1'rduced numerous 
twins ations and compilations on a 
arts. 


will inevitably lead to civil war in India. Sincere 
Indian Nationalists shruld not forget that civil 
war in India was the pnncipil cause of her 
subiection to foreign rule . . , 

Die principle ichich shout l guide Indian 
nationalists in their activities for gaining freedom 
is not class struggle but cMWOtoi*'# 
nationalists of all strata of life to make their 
country free and independent National freedom 
is bnt a means towards the tetterment of the 
condition of tho ir asses of India. It cannot be 
denied that the Indian masses are victims ot 
exp oitation by Indians of a certain class whue 
the people of India as a whole are being exploited 
bj the British let it will be a criminal foils 
if Indian Nationalists at any stage of their struggle 
for freedom make class war the principal i« uo 
or adoi t it as their policy and an appropriate 
means for the attainment of their goal 

Class W ar may be an etfective "capon 
against their enemies They however should not 
fore t that tho same weapon might be used 
against them and it may eventually undermine 
tho very existence of the Nationalist Movement 
Recover! of Indian freedom apd promotion of 
of genuine welfare of the people of India is the 
ultimate goal of the Indian Nationalist Movement 
Therefore Indian Nationalist activities should be 
d.rivtM in such a way as will lead to the 
harmonizing of the varied interests of the various 
strata of the vast population affording the best 
opportunity lor the development of national life. 
II the Indian Nationalist Movement i3 to become 
a factor for human progress tt en the grayest 
responsibility for the Indian political leaders lies 
in the fact that they should Dot allow it to 
degenerate into activities for spreading class- 
hatred or race-hatred 


Indian Nationalism and Communism 
Dr Taraknath Das write* in 

Reucic on the leanings of the extreme eft 

wing of Indian Nationalism towards Uhu 
maoism and utters a word of waroin„ 
to the risk that it involves 

ae^^nt^’^Im^ali ' £ 

&sai='S»S=! 

should at least mnmttwjof 

an adjunct of tho Soviet Ru rin r o ° fVmgrces 
They advocate that tho I^ian National ImpenaMt 
■ho„.d be .1 TIM mtb the Art. 

I/ngue which regards «ho d a National 

Movement, as represented by *hc ai , j t n it 
Congress, as merely <»» ^t^f Ind a 
tho masses— workers and P® 1 - to jo 

* 0< » 

muni t Stato in India. * ..s pen-vints 

These saviours of Indian wort. ^ I SicUso 
Wieve that they should Jjw* 1 8,1 * ns ‘ ou3 , 0 
Class W ar’ in India. They practice, 

propagat** a doctrine which earned » 


Women in Insurance 

With the growing emancipation of women 
in this country the question of the means 
by which those of them who desire to live 
independently or add to the earnings of 
their husbands might secure a livelihood is 
coming more and more to the fore A 
neglected field of their activities »» pointed 
out by Hr S C Ray in The Insurance and 
Finance Rcucu 

In W estem countries women liave established 
successful positions for themselves in the insurance 
world In England except one office all Insurance 
companies have a largo number of women on their 
office stall and some of the«c workers are holding 
responsille positions Three women are now 
occupying outstanding places m the realm of 
Insurance tit. Mi«s Fa th B^esley West End 
Manager Southern Lifo Association Miss Hanon 
French Llead of the Womens Sect on Liverpool 
London and Globe Insurance Co and Mrs Bond 
Agency Manager for United Kingdom \fncan Life 
Assurance Society 

Women insurance workers have become more 
successful in Amcncv where quite a Large number 
of women are employed on the agency staff of 
many insurance companies One Insurance Com 
pany is runntog an ag°ncy department composed. 
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entirely of women who ire sixty in nnmter Dim ns 
the year 1CP9 they secured aggregate new bnsiue *3 
amounting to one million pounds Fight of the c 
ladies secured personal tu mess to the extent of 
£20000 (Rs 2 70 lakhs) or more each 

Time has come when women of our count rv 
should senou ly consider this question There are 
women who have to earn their own living others 
nrn al o enhance the happiness of tho famih b\ 
tapp ng some sources of additional income Perhaps 
the most suitable line of work which thov ma\ 
tal e up is insurance Thev can approach men 
through the womenfolk of the familv Tliev can 
also appnacli women as msurauce is as great a 
nece«sitv for them as for men And I have already 
stated that there aro insurances companies who 
accept proposals on female hve3 without much 
ro-> notion 


Insurance and Swadeshi 

Indian Insurance contains an editorial 
note on the position of Indian Insurance 
Companies us mis tlicir foreign competitor? 
ta course of which it is, said 

la respect to the general business however 
the position 13 still somewliat difficult because 


Fastern religion has to oiler to Western 
civ illation ’ in The Scholar, ‘is notorious, 
and t propose to Lake it for granted ” Tho 
broad result of tins fact is that m Fmope 
life is found less c atisfactoiy than might 
have been expected Hence the aimless 
and pointless character of much of modern 
Western life 

In this imna'se wluat a.sistancc if anj can we 
denve from tho traditional wisdom of the hast • 
Much provided the wisdom of tho hast be st rippl'd 
of the religious dogmas which have accreted 
around it Common to all religions is the belief 
that the universe is in so no important and funda 
mental sense an] in spite of all appearances to 
the contrurj w orth while The appearances to the 
contrary include the everydaj world and the 
everydaj business of living in it It follows that 
the ever} day w orld is not the sole t> po of world 
it may indeed bo merely a mask or veil concealing 
a world of realitj that underlies it lurther it 
may be possible bj living a certain kind of life 
to tear aside the mask and penetrate however 
obscurely behind the veil ‘kers well then it 
mas be worth while to trv to live tho kind of life 
m iiicstion 

And here I takp it we are within sight of the 


a^inst half s rWn ncrc i uiKP u we are wimm Slgllt Ol IH« 

te Mt i Z wo have in basic truth of all Eastern religions which is that 

cmmvraua Whn a™ ,11 J? d ! an 4 >»uranoo for those who live in a state of agitation certain 

strong 'Seressu oandalVm ? n! ? ncially kl ? d ? of serene and lasting happiness certain 

year some new non TnV™ ™ pcte And e \i n gteUcchnl and creative processes are impossible 
corna. “onet^ na KLTn K or 0, . her TIenc 1 , ,hc religions of the East have insisted 
We have repeated”? Sd C0UD k ry upon the systematic cultivation of mental quiet 

counUy - where anv &, a ,» s such a ?? ss and l ‘ ie conscious pursuit of a certain way of 

bank shipping SyX ffiq a P** have laid down rales for 

open up offices without let or himinnc^ Tw th e atomtraent of spiritual health 

is no properlj constituted a ithoritv m thw «,& S hc “ a entenon of value 

who is competent to examine such new ™lVi k c by " luc,1 J . t0 measure and appraise 

is Uo ease in various parts of 111 0 °8, p r activities which the current 

these things as they may P the fact ™n£?«l d 41?? thought of tho Western world fails to provide 

m spite of the,e formidibie nvals m the fieW ^ ° f va . lue ’ nvests our lives with 

Indian general companies are steadilv ml* , ♦ nte V B,1 geesting that it matters— and not 

because the Ind an rutile are^mdl^if™ 0 ttk°? reer ' e V b ?M hey are hved Given the 
round these national institutions r y rallying belief that some kinds of activitj are more valuable 
The Swaleshi movement which is now ramdw but we shall know 

t,rowm_ in this country is one \vhich k B and ‘hat we might have gone 

to take firmer roots and already tbs is v?™ d ”».&* T^us tlip belief in the intrinsic value of 
7"' good results Be it said to tho credu ^f Si ? # ac l ivi, 7 springs directly from the 
those who are verv actively thampiomJStW tho f th ? fundamental worth whilene s of 

movement (wo know it 13 onr ex Sfi nf ulil se Uck, fe the latter tho Western 

A , ssem , b,y Mr \ J PatSfwho has nut * anh , tlie former It has in fact 

w “ nd 50,11 lnto thls movement) insumnco Smtinmlhf^f® ¥ \ a iie Thus it prides itself 
• has lieen given a prominent place in. the “”J' nua,,y 0[ > its ability t 0 do thinr - 

programme It is a very eoKJ? nf .1,0 » hl 5 to PP |n ?,‘ 0 enquire whether the thm- 
that even association tirae ? do J, n e , Us if* ““r 


w ithont 

■■ ure inuijf* alii worth 


followed up in pra-tice t (as~it t, ' feme” done"nr>k a 
vigorously) there is no business whieh can 
like the ins irance business cn can grower 


‘he public is 
"I done now 
can prosper 


The Message of the East 

Tho deenj- of religions belief m tbo 
Y extern world’ says Mr C F M j oai i , 
the opening sentence of an article on What 


Opium Policy m India 

Indite ?P lum P°f' c y of the Government of 
hv *1 <rr C su ^l ecb °f a memorandum prepared 
shulvinJ* « p feting m London who are 
Snt Thi f!,. 0p,um P° llcy of the Govern 
Previn/ tbl , 0Wmff Cxtracts frora lt - amply 
onram g nni, un P™Sressive character of the 
P icy of the Government is quoted 
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. , , , , t, . v.i.-no/ restrictions applied to tho other d nvatives of 

from the reprint published in li>‘' national wm Jt has <ince been pointed out that nomine 
Christian Council Jleiteu and coolt (^product, can between them he used 


nwtwntli!, nmcti't of the Government a» hou eliold remedies for all tho physical needs 

, It has been the pracus oi far which opium is used in India to dij with 

of India for maaj* > ears P s moderate use of much more be: el t and without the ewt icaults- 

“i'or'Sm h! ttal™ A' Uoiernmeot to tbe tint Mta Iran tho modenlo u,e of op.um 

aathontv of the medical member of tlie Royal — 

Commission o» 189* and in their Bw»«» 

usued on the 17th June llT’b thes Americas Campaign P gainst Illiteracy 

policy, quoting the authontj of the Koyat 


to tale action to ' sjupress : pronounced evil of illiteracy )- evplaiuedbj Dr Sudhmdra 

Bo.o .» course of an article Tl.e Oft.c n 

effects’ That statement admits of ono moditieat on 0 f 

ott^^iogsof the Comm^ ,h“ght m The national cen»a3 of 1030 will be upon u 


I useful as a remedy tor maurw. doubt f u | bocn taken, the names and addresses of all illiterates 
aery important almission, and lt , .m™, n tU in each of the forty eight States will tie given to 

whether its importance .has ton J® the authont.es to remove their illiteracy Th.s 
recognized T he K^.olution of J one, 19 0. r x) a= Wl n be the first time in the Lai ted States that tne 


reoogmzoa iMn»oiiniuu«i wi I be the hrst time in me unitea stales mar me 

to by Sir G^rgo Schuler m September 1 » censit, takers will be helping m actually fighting 

giving the latest statement of opiuupoiu-j « ,ii, tpra/ . 


giving the latest stateru°nt oi opiu u , illiteracy 

therefore, assumed that it tL SL&SSSL to , W is. Utterate who cannot write 


tnereiore, assumeu u»v » “ ^■"•~ duln 13 to A person is illiterate wno cannot write in any 

authoritative. The purpose of thi» memoraaa s^o At the last census taken ten jenr. ago 

suggest that it requires revision, m the light oi me C1I ,^ r ^n.itntmn 


suggest that it requires revision, m uie !«•*>■ - it vras^disclo ed that six per cent oflthe population 

following facts l:> suod in this land is illiterate It is lowest in the State 

2. In January 1918 a sb atement of f 0 wa where 9 J per cent of the population is 


z. in January iwio ■» Ti, Tomnerance of iowa wnere UJ per cent oi me population is- 
nnd*r the auspices of the Anglo-Indian lem^rimw ^tc^te and h ghest in the State of Louisiana 
Association, signed by Surgeon General t-vati oir u d , , 


signed by burgeon General V,*. where less tlian <9 per cent can rend and write, 

e Gould Sir Irelerick Treves rrotesor f)enra;lrt Sweden. Switzerla d Germany even 


Attrea roatce imra »irr Denmark bwedea. switzem a uermany even 

Sims Wood head. Dr Saleeby and .■ arm n rnoer EnJ | 4nd aEd Wales have much less illiteracy than 
of oth»r Indian and British pnysicians «■ ♦».„ i „.»oH btnioa 


— other Indian and British physicians a _ e ^ United States 

and with good experience of Eastern ® A nationwide campaign against illiteracy i» 

as=ertiog that even a moderate use oi n0 «- being waged since the beginning of this year 

ot other drugs and alcohol, is harmful pea under the auspices of the National Advisory 
mtropcal countries like India. nej , 11 fne _ t ,i Committee on illiteracy The Committee was 
avail p- rminentlv to relieve phj-sii*ii a“u “ { appom ted by the federal Government with the 
strain.’ It should be no’ed thit ths expene approval of President Hoover The various State 

many of these men is as wide as ana Htxveu o^ ( Educational Boards working with the members 

much more modern knowledge than ttieiew m o{ u, e National Advisory Committee are endcavoui 

experts whose opinions supported rue “» mg to teach illiterates the rudiments of reading 

report of tho Opium Commivdon ol lbJJ an d anting before the 1930 census begins next 

In Januan' 19->3 a joint *nlH»mmR‘ee oi me 

League of Nations Health Committee . „ The National Advisory Committee has w-orked out 
Advisory Committee on Traffic in upturn »^ u . v complete and detailed plans for tho purpose of carry 

of Dr Camera (D rector of the t ut lie tiea.m |0L . ^ tae States and every home, die desire for 
p partment, B reel Dr Chodz < Pol *h " l £ o g^^uon- The five Southern States where illiteracy 
Ilealthl Dr An^lraino (German minister °i t ls highest— Louisiana. Georgia, South Carolina 

and Mr J Campbell (representative , • orr Mississippi and AlaUama- are eonductmg humed 
Government of India on the Upinm a campaigns among their uneducated citizens to blot 

Committee) present’d a report conuunw*. out the stigma of lllilcracy The state Supennten 


f iliowmg statement , „ «he dent of Education of South Carolina tells me that 

• After a detailed discussion ana in v*>- , a btate-wide tight for reducing the number of 

fact that the auh-eommittee was msmictw , ica{ illiterates m bouth Carolina 


fact that the suh-oommtttee was *>“;*’;* ”^.^.1 illiterates m South Carolina is vigorously under 
up its report soUlj from the health and meaiau It „ said to be the hr,t State-wide effort of 

point of view it was dee de<l th-rt meaiiai i{g kmd m the hi,torj of Amen a but the other 


should be considered the ordy leg 1 u a ^s States are not lagging behiud. 
that all non medical uie should b *^£°“? n .| nctor . The method emploi ed for t<uchin„ the adul s 
an abuse, and also that in tho opmmn _ot « simple. The name of the illiterate i» grooved 

the use of opium as 1 stimulent oomiiii mta a soft substance with a hard pointed mstni 


me use Ot opium as 1 -- inu a son suosiauce « un a uam l'uuuou rnsiru 

considered legitimate even in tropical countr ^ m eot. and then the pupil is required to trace the 

This statement, stronglj ni neia **» ^ 0U tlme unbl he l-eromes proficient in wntmg his 


John) Campbell „ _™ rn ,, m g effort will be made to teach them to read. The- 

Tho lieague of Nations Commidw. ^V^jptble m hardest task is to induce the illiterates them lives 


that medical aid is sometimM ^t aval 1Q leirnin, ^ 

cases where the alleviation ot £S5L f—m" the The leaders of the movement do not contempjpbe- 
specially exempted Dover’s powaera 
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lidding the countrj of illiteiacj in a low weeks and with the faith l ohm 1 it Me have reasons to 
merely to make an excellent record in the next 1 elieie that some at least of tho protagonists of 
census Thej are oalj takng advantage of Mind cure and New 1 bought had attended A cuanta 
psycho ogicil movement to advance the cause classes William lames said of tho Mind cine 
against ignorance lew people in America like to It is made up of the following elements the four 
he classed as illiterate in a census Now that the Gospel* the idealism of Berkeley and F merlon, 
tune is near it is hoped that w hen they w ill have spiritism with its law of the radical evolution of 
to face tl e census takers many who have heretofore souls through successive lives optimistic and 
been indifferent wall abandon the ] 0 \s of anness vulgar evolutionism and the religions of India 

and make a special effort to read and write. And 

thej are taking it up with determined enthusiasm 


Parents and Children in the West ' 

Hie Collegian ami Progress of India 
publishes an article bj Dean Inge on the 
revolt of youth in course of which the 
Dean trace-, the decline of parental authority 
and the loosening of tho family ties in 
the W est 

Some time ago a pair of distracted parents 
America were profoundly influenced by Indian consulted a magistrate as to how thev were to deal 
thought The name of Emerson prominently with their refractorj daughters The magistrate 

occurs to us in this connection The thinkers who could only reply that the law does not compel 

were most profoundly influenced were Thoreau children to obey their parents How strange this 

and tnierson But there were also \\ alt Whitman decision would have sounded m ancient times* 

Ed"-ar Allan Poe Mr* Mary Baker Eddy and In Greece the father began bj deciding whether 
■° thers - his child was to live at all if she was a girl she 

J 733 ^cky >f £ he escaped oemg put m a not and 
buried The Roman law originally gave a father 
the right to condemn his son to death In othei 
countries parents have been allowed to sell their 


The Influence of Indian Thought m America 

An account of how Indian thought has 
influenced some great American writers of 
the lflth ane 20th centimes is given in the 
editorial notes of PrabmWia Bhmala 

Many of n> are vaguelv aware that some of 
tho greatest thinlers of the nineteenth centurv 
America were profoundly influenced by Indian 


and tmerson But there weie also Walt Whitman 
En^ar Allan Poe Mrs Mary Baker Eddy and 
others. 

Thoreau gives the sources from which he derived 
Indian influence a trench translation of the Gita 
whoso author mmt bo Hournonf although he does the right to cond 
not mention him publi hed in 1840 and more countries parents 
important the English translation of Charles children as slaves 
mm "is orhich an edition had just appeared in Tho oiMnntmii 


udren as slaves 

vvuhins oi wmeii an edit'on had mst appeared in „ The emancipation is most complete in the United 
184G vith a preface bv Warren Hasting States then in Foghnd In ' the Lo tm muntnw 

niLmTlM 'ihi 11 ‘be Englishman Thomas the parent still controls his children m some veiy 
_ A ‘K great B shop important matters tor exempt marnST are 
till ** w 2 ?? Jj l ho p . arei } ,s an( l there are somv 
who think that though this custom prevents the 
romance of courtship as w L know it it al*o prevents 
a many joung people from marrjmg in ha.->te 
and repenting at leisure 

krenc h law the fathers consent to a 
is necessan ?nd there have been unhajpv 
instances where an Engli h wife has been repudiated 
m,™,™ « husl and on the ground that tho 

anaywai »v<s, d 
r&' Tfc? WTt«sr fcytyr: s® £“°“V K 

rontact wit i I n Inn mysticism limmll 15 f l 0!e , tel nowledged u the 

Tie mdcltednes of airs RM, * 1,0 l a5J !0Un,nes l ,an * n Northern Europe 

of Chn tnn Science can how ever be l ore dearii the^ak un Cnc f h > s muclito do with 

I roved It is enough to mention the little lexicon thw fan J lr . Itl . Ule «orl ing class 

?A l.rr 1 wKW V' her thero remams only a^'Iible. ^ 


« aj pears mat in 18o4 the Englishman Thomas 
Choltnondelev the nephew of the great B shop 
Reginald Ileber visited Concord and became tl e 
friend of the whole intellectual colonr On his 
ret ire to Enghnd he sent Thoreau a collection 
of Oriental classics m 44 volumes Thoreau said 
that it was practicallv impossible to find anj of 
these works in America 

*1 1 » a v * 3 ® Whitman influenced bv Indian 

thought? No direct connection has jet oeen dis 
ie t in 'hough some rcseml lances 
thoVht 1 between fns thought and Indian 
1 00 1 ad no less afRnitj to the spirit of India 
r '*bl's_hed in 1848 showed thought 


n J m !o { y ,t,,r ' 'a>> ?'Ueal!h) in “ordf'r 'to 
tl.U oTwmu”'” 0 < ,dca, to 


"•-V ‘,.1 u , u '- v 1 possitile O....KU41UU ,,11 uiv 
Ere , T nta,n tl .* eu P^onts mold 

thesSte 1 Tn imT* n » has D0 T lKj en tiken over bv 
and 


UnltoSV"**-"" 1 tololan II, „;1 tans .hll mm, tSflfSlm4"to' das> . llto^nUhnd 

sr&vi , ■uwrv’ffia. 'sr « «? ^ .<■“ «s 

A Time But as thej date froni the rad 


end Of s °r nt ° D ll,S ^tllCl till tll< 

siiar c a«r SL, r ,, ^ ! ^ 3 § 

10 c,aS3 in count ess instances they 
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krep them selves as doctor* sccretancs. teacher* 
and in many other ways P‘>u>S onlv sll0rt 

and infrequent visits to their i arent3 , 

That the oil provcr! , Ms sons, w •» “* \\ 
gets a wife Rut my daughter * my 
her Lfe* is no Looser true, and mans pwor* xre 
bitterly disappointed th'y hoped thej say 
their daughters would have made y 'em so 
return for many s ears of Loving care and am- 
and the daughter* seem to acknowledge no or uaa 
tion whatever They have a right totniri 
and their parents have a right onlv to the 
mg leaves of their own lives the flower . . 

was m part willmgls sacrificed to the hiavy though 
ungrudged calls of parenthood 

Europeanizing of Turkey 
Dr Gcrrmnus contributes an article n the 
modern movements in Islam to The » 
IVuiraU Quarterly in course of wlm n m 
describes the reform* introduced into lurktv 
by the Angora Government 

The National Assembly of V»», 
proceeded to newer reforms and Imi 1 * , 

with a comp! te di-regard of tho Koran H«um 01 
Idima. legislation became a purely 
a complete -separation of the chunh and 
was eh re ted. lh» voif eudownments 
t rated by the State, the dervish tratenmi 
dissolved 


Tho Government edi ted a i sen** °* ^nons'^tht 
It accepted the t-c-t codes from ^ 

Ully underwent a drei> chjngc. locrii 

is no longer interdicted shanat limes 

sanction commercial rest rK tuns .,,*t ora 3 were 
are no Unger valid an! many n’ . cod^ tor 
treated ty the |®LS£ tt «ll have 

example la future women and chiwn. ^ ^ther 

to bear the name of the bn-bord new 

resp-ctmly It was «***"£,,** apjwinnw 
KMitton would ehsnco the ont ^ vell dl „ 
oHilo in Turkey Hireiu im ( au. ^ 90 eiety- 
appeared women p» *"2£ lt iw dtv* m 

KSM»?S} .£? *1 “» 

life with their hu-bauiU 


It cannot he denied that the cliange was a little 
sulden and the war time hardships and privation* 
found rclaxalion in somewhat ea. y going conception 
of Iif' in largo towns Much of the superficial 
frivolities of Imopcan life were « «i«r 

tvee vul ic a* J-uropean culture Ihp lightest forms 
of pleasure seeking and the in ipid ontgrovv ths of 
superh idity were greedily acceyted Furopean 
cLinun in it-, modern hysterics found readv 
accei tance and was looked upon as a praiseworthy 
mark of prorre*- lortunatdy such conceptions 
ire confined to a very small minority and it ls to 
tx- hoped that after the novelty has worn away' 
it will soon subside 

A more sinking clung’ was effected in r. ligious 
life lk fore the war ihe streets of Constantinople 
w.n tcemim. with white-lurbnned soflas (students 
of tlii. I erut) and Uo-tja* lteach»rs priests! \\ ith 
their mwy -coloured cloaks they contributed largely 
10 tilt 1 let ire- 1U« ross of the town Most of them 
eni veil a modest living on tho numerous nakfi 
an l l-mg ix.mptxl from military service spent 
thur live* in tudying Arabic, medieval junspni 
d i>? nnl -ch I'a-tic theology The most capable 
I iamb, were taken away from agriculture by thur 
diversion to the mosques where they led an tm 
i rodu live life While firms coaid not be worked 
foi Ink of labour the tmarel* (students hostels) 
were tilled with stalwart pea. ant toys cramming 
Aral i M ith tho sequestration of vpAf* this 
wa.tu.eof productive material erased V fatal 
blow had already been administered to the tcakf 
sy -tstn during the war when an edict sin-pended 
the exemption of such students from military 
service It bat become evid nt that most of them 
took refu-e in religions studies m enter to avoid 
military duties 


litary anucs 

Mosques have again Income purely plum of 
worship and their imo i elu wav restricted wit) 1 m 
tho neces.-arv limits It must be oonfes-ed that 
tho Turks do not appear to U. very fond of going 
to masqu'* as most of them are lialf empty fhey 
pretend thaMhc t uropcan dress hampers rel moth 
ablution and th- posture of praver on tho ground. 
\n in no Va’ ion is to be introd iced pews and 
music, most horn lying to the Pious ’ Sti-h innova- 
tions apirar to be equally futile m the eyes of the 
snbet-miaied Furoprea-i* as well as to orthodox 
M tslims who coml’r them nnneces-ary No 
Christian has ever left a mcsqoe without being 
decplv t uchrel bv tbe noble simplicity of Muslim 
wor-hip. An altmt-phere of inspira ion pervades 
the foftv cupola a<lor cd with the sublime names 
of the Prophet and tho four Caliphs ondtr vrhl h 
facing Mecca, man inhmtely small compares! with 
th' rowers of na ure humbly worships his Creator 
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The Lesson of Revolutions and Dictatorship 

\\ nting in The Centunj on the red 
dictatorship in Russia and its black variant 
in This Mr Jerome Davis says 

Perlian* the greatest le on Loth of the Italian 
and the ltu »uan revolution is that wherever there is 
vi i«-«prcad injustice there hltertv anl democracy 
arc c" langercd The amount of radicalism and 
wrest is a barometer of the extuit of injustice 
The Rib. lan Revolution was caused by the 
wile preod inju tiee m the C/ara autocratic 
despotism A„nn the oi position of Bolshevism 
10 au r»l sions tcuui«e it Ins been used by a 
FeUlsh minority in his own int rests should make 
the * hnrehcs r nlize that a religion is in danger 
wlueh does not Iran late its ethical precepts 
into the conmnoUy hf A genuine religious 
spirit cannot j ormanentlj continue if it is 
contradicted l y the dominant practices of the 
l us ne«s world 


The Rebirth of Germany 

The rebirth of disarmed Germany ts the 
subject of an article in Ciorent Histoty, 
in course of which Mr George 
McClellan points out the achievement of 
Germany 

German j offers the greatest economic oliect 
lesson of history That national group tied white 
by an unparallelled war exertion ■dripped to 
depletion financially and phjsicatli obliged to 
rebuild its national structure under depressed 
morale, general binkruptev and political cliaos uas 
rehabilitated itself is a modern miracle It is a 
inonu neat to German resources and character 

Let us not miss th© chief significance ot 
German} s achievement The unanswerable proof 
that anl developed nation or economic group need 
onlv bo relieved of mihtarj aims and burdens anil 
released to the free use of its inherent resources 
in order to achieve rapidli economic prospenti and 
social well being 

The intellectual and. cultural gam that lias come 
to the Oermans is not to tie denied The ono time 
intellectual and musical leadership of Germany had 
become atrophied martiahzed by the domination 
of the All Highest and his mihtarj clique. The 
stifling grasp of the mihtarj system paralyzed and 
froze the springs of national hfo at their source 

In the new Germany there is a democratization of 
ducation t v eliminating the snobbery of private 
schools an lbj provision for universal schooling 
Alrcailv there is a litcrarj output that comes dose 
to leading the Continent Tho jouth movement 
ma tho development of tennis baseball football 
anl all outdoor life is a sound factor m German} s 
new national grow 111 and maj pcrliaps account 
m part for the >> p'r cent decrease in 1 ft er 
consumption without the legal pressure of 
I rohu ition 
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Nor » that all By her superiority in av atnn and 
chemicals Germany will become potentially a 
greater reservoir of war power than France 

The world significance of the rena stance of the 
new Germany lies in this Tha* with modern 
inventions and productive capacity am intelligent 
and resourceful reoplc can rapidly produce a , surplus 
Of the matt rial wants of life that to no this tnev 
n ed only release their mental and economic 
activities f om tlio burden of military estaj li'hnunts 
and tho distortion of military aims that given 
smh freedom they not only rise rapidly toward 
well being and affluence lut do so enn nrilt r a 
heavy buiden of reparation payments hid on then 
shoulders by a foimer mi guided military r guut 


Arthur lames Balfour 

Pari Balfotir was one of the greittst 
figures of hto Victorian Fnglaod The 
following estimate of his career and 
personality is contributed to Oumnt History 
by Mr Angus Fletcher 

Among tho generation of statesmen now pa. sing 
away the lato Lord Balfour was ono of the most 
fascinating figure* not only in his long career as 
a political leader but also in his personality anil 
his lotollectual qualities . . . 

\rthur Balfour (as he was know n to the r nsljsh 
'peaking world for so many years! presented in 
the two sides of his character an enigma which 
is perhaps peculiarly English. Ink hi was a 
Scot of an ancient lice born within a few hours 
rule of Edinburgh and some have 'ecu m bis 
metaphysical turn of mind a charactengtk. which 
is said to be peculiarly Scottish But for all 
practical purposes he was an Englishman tne 
product of 1 ton— the anuallo dilettantism of Fton 
and of Cambridge and what is more he grew up 
and flowered imder tho sheltering influence ot the 
great Engh'h house of Cecil „ . . , „.i 

Bis mother was a sister of Robert 5°’ 
Marquis of balls! my tho last l’nme Mini'tir to 
direct tho Hriti h Government from the Bon e oi 
Urds. and at that time Bill a^rcrsoMgo of the 
weiRh’iest influence. Bad Arthir ^four M'n evp^evi 
to the rough and tumble of life had *t 1< ^?L, r0 
props not undirrinned his oarlv I« l, tical 
it u question whether be would 
bw way to a chair of lhilo'orhy at one ol the 
ancient univer'ities rather than to the front berch of 

the llou« e of Lommor' , . r, 

Uis in t, rest m philosophy vH 

SK&BS 

Jteratoro of philo'crhy lb' "is imp 

is uitrs of philosophic thought cannot »t 
Isy cat, mated as m the fr-t rant b^ bis work taa 
received undoubted reeegrutsu . I*]?, ‘ J D to 
hero is perhar' due m no mos.n gratis* csgrosyu 
ha skill in dialectics, which *v; cn» ci * 
outstanding talent* It L & 

B-e argument of bis l UmW 
>nrc.^ly d rooted m* the u n ■ g 
Of the day— not i iron's* science prcprij 
Ht agamst the ci nstrrkti in rut upon it-M*ura-' <m 


there was tho enemy 1 It is interesting al'O to 
know that tho quality which ho concaved as 
distingui h ag man from tho brute creation was 
the capacity of being influenced through the action 
of authority rather than through the exercise of 
reason Perhaps this was not surprising m a Tory 
of the old school , 

And porhaj s it was the phdosophci in him 
that enal 'ed nun to retain his youthfulness so 
Ion.. through a life which most people would 
rt card as the le-t ix>s il h excuse for an inactive 
old age 111* whole outlook was towards youth 
nthci than in the direction of oncoming ace No 
words in express this es cntial feature of his 
ham ter Utter than his own "To l*e an opMmi't 
is t > lie a lelicver in v outh. It is afttr all the 
young people who arc going to do this work i<et 
us Ulievo m them I believe m them Doubtless 
they otiasiomdly have tbeir weaknes'cs And 
among the'O weikne-ses sometimes is a very 
imperftx t appreciation cf the virtues of their seniors 
But tli^-c weaknesses are always amiatle they 
always give me it ha t a great feeling of pleasure 
mixed with a slight touch of pathos When I hear 
of the new art 1 know it is going to l>e th old art 
quite soon When I heir that there is going to be a 
niw school of politics l know that in a year or two 
its profe'sors « til be described as the old gang 
That after all is how the world is made and, 
afttr all it is not a Lad way If it were not for 
the youn, how would the world move ’ Whatever 
thi old people may think of themselves it is 
inevit il le that thev should be somewhat petrified 
by long experience ns well as taught by it, and 
that they should lose some of that flexibility of 
mind which is posses. ed by youth. 


The message on the Indian situation 
which Rabindranath delivered before the 
Friends Service Council in London was a 
plea for the co operation of the East and 
the West Rabindranath still has faith in 
the Vest but he believes that the plane on 
which they have met m India and other 
countries of the East, is not where they 
could have come together to the mutual 
advantage of both Vs he says 

But what is roost unfortunate f r ns in Asia 
is tl 6 fact that the advent of the W es-t m*o our 
continent has been accompanied not only by science 
which is truth an 1 th'-refore we'come tut by an 
impious «t e of truth hr the vio'ent roT‘''C of 
Mt-Miking which converts it into a d. ruptive 
f rco It ts produeirg in the countries with which 
it is in contact a diseas'd mentally that rtfu.es 
m«.rat ideals, con idenog them to be unworthy cf 
tho^e who a run to be ml rs of men, anl who 
mu-t func l ly cul ivate their Sifnc-~3 to survive 
That such a phi'oscphy cf survival fit for the 
world cf t gor» caarct tut tnrs a fa'al cata trorhe 
n tho reman world they ds cot *ee Th y 
become vie ni y angry at t*oe who prote't aga c'* 
it f-arirg that rnch a ptofost r-ight weaken in 
them th" animal tha* v’-oul l be allowed to • — *■ 
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for eternity Doctors 1 low that infa ion f f anin al 
Hood into human veins docs not give \i om to man 
hut produces death and the lnhu ion of the animal 
into humanity will never bo for its siivivrt But 
futh in man is weakening even in th Last tor 
we have seen tint science has enabled t e inhuman 
to prosper the lie to thrive the maeh ne to rule 
m the place of Dhnrma Therefore in order to 
save us from the anarchy of weal faith wo must 
stanl up to dav and judge the West But we must 
guard against antipathy that produces Mindaeas 
Wemust not di able ourselves from receiving 
truth tor the West has appeared lefore the 
1 reseat dav vvoildnot onlv with het dvnamitLo! 
passion and cargo of things l ut w ith l er gift of 
truth Until vve fullv accept it m a right «pmt 
we shall never ever discover wlnt is tiue in our 
own civili ation and make it generously fruitful 
l y offering it to the world But it is difficult for 
us *o acknowledge the best in the western civilisation 
and accept it when we are lunuhated This has 
been the reason vv lay the W est has not y et come 
to oui heart vhy we struggle to rcpidiate her 
culture because wo are undei the dark shadow 
ot a v estern dominance We need freedom we 
need a genenus vigour of reccptivitv which the 
sense of self respect can give to us and then only 
the mission that Europe has brought to the worn 
v ill find its fulfilment in our people and India 
w ill al o proudly join in the federation of nnnds 
in the present age of enlightenment 


The Alternatives in India 


knows all the ropes and go s its own way but 
atfairs aro now at a stage w here no subordinate 
official would dare lo take action on his own 
initiative Undouttedlv the key to the governments 
failure to act can be found in two things reluct 
anco to yield undei pressure which la connected 
with the question of imperial prestige thrown 
out tlie w or d and the prol ability that in tins 
ci isis Mr MacDonald and his advisers ace at a 
loss to know what u> the best thing to do 

There are onlv three posed le choices confront 
mg the British government to day It can set 
India free it can grant Dominion status or it 
can appeal to the sword Whatever wo may think 
of the desiralilitv of complete freedom for India 
it is at the present moment a political impossit llitv 
Great Britain mav vield something under pressure 
but it is fantastic to suppose that she will yield 
as much as that in one sudden act The extensive 
use of armed force on the other hand would plunge 
all India into a lath of blood it would be aceom 
panied by the moral reprobation of the whole 
civih/ed world it would lay intoleralle lurdens 
on the British tax pav er and it w ould have an 
outcome exceedingly dubious and not to be fore- 

fhere remains then Dominion status as a 
logical step on the road to complete independence 
It is true that Dom nion status has been hinted 
at ever since 1 917 and was definitely promised 
bv the Viceroy six months ago The difficult! 
was that no time has ever been indicated at wl ich 
Dominion status should come into effect 


The situation m India is the subject 
of a leidmg article in The JNcm Republic 
The following extracts from it will give a 
fair idea of tho more enlightened American 
opinion regarding this subject 

The situation in India is following the expected 
lines and moving toward ever deeper tragedy 
A considerable number of persons We already 
been killed— it is impossible to say just how manv 
because news gathering facilities aro inadequate 
anl there is every reason to teheve lhat th- 
censorship is at work 

„ kmeneans wlo are m close sympathy 

with the general aims of the British Latamc 
15 Cn \Tr r aiJUi» ii° understand the seeming apathy 
Snnwi A lw followers toward the 

danger of a world shat enng expl sion in India. 
It cannot to laid to ignorance for the Labour party 
for many y i ars made effective campaign nmmuni 

i or ,} 'beral governments air Mac 
Donald his limself v8ited India and is the author 
of two looks on the subject It is true that the 

uurV ir nn?j' P »7k l i Cnt * 3S , r 4 ®>non1y in Parlia 
mut anil t! at its strength h^s been still 
iurtb« r depleted rerentlj by the formal 
fhn C f^ n 0{ .V°, lrd ^ ndc ' nt Lalour party h,t]f 
l", p Ifd™ situation w as serious as it appears to 
Vf ?i d a ,\ SJ p( ’ rt , Wervers like Mr indrewV 
Mr Hrailsford and Mr Hatch He ibsrrt it u , 

srssr r 1 ,? 

".*» government in Ireland n aMhe"^^^ 


Religion in Soviet Russia 
To the same papei Mr H N Brailsfurd 
contributes an article on the position of 
religion in Soviet Russia Fxtracts from 
the writings of competent observers of this 
question have been often quoted m these 
columns If a further confirmation were 
necessary of the hollow character of the 
outcry against the Soviets on the score of 
religious persecution it will be fouud in Mr 
Brailsford s testimony 

\w 1 Et(gYvi& n Vwft campaign against Russia 
is being engineered with more than tho usupl 
apparatus of I orrors and echoes of it roach u-> 
from every comer of the world Here its purpose 
is manifestly to di credit the Labour government 
and to dnvo it to breal off the diplomatic relations 
which it has resumed That if it could be com 
passed would be a triumph for if even the 
Lalour party should have to admit that fnendlv 
dealings with the Revolnt on are impossible the 
ireak w ould n» permanent and the wav would be 
a r Ql ip> first Of boycott and then of 
covert or open attack 

«jju® 6™«nd is V c,i chosen In ft o name of 
°«w men n 1 ' b crforr V every goed deed save 
one they will not weigh evidence. 

thr> present witness who Ins been twice 
1 “ “' 1 ?J*. B J{ lce the Revolution give his own testi 
and frankly a One does not beg a 
*2 «i!w t ono d smis'es tho whole 

of this mythology The tortures are inventions 
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MarJfrs did occur dunes the fenons civil war 
but if priests were sometimes executed- like n any 
leaders on both si lea it was lec-in e the' openlt 
worked for the ‘Whites, an 1 not ivecau e they were 
ChnsUns. It is rerta nly the roller o[ 
munist* to discourage, religion Hi e\ have a ' 

i ndawed and di-establish'd the Ortholox Church 
Ticj regard tokrancc ^ thej do democracy in 
the Western sen <* as part of the tradition of 
nuddl<Mjli« b liberih m which th y reject It" 
arc doing wliat no state has ever uone *in ■> <n 
trench Revolution they openly cnewrw tree 
thought Towards the pnesthnod their at , f l?f«r* 
tas that of the i rench Ikpallic often " x * ' 
the War) is one of unconcealed ‘•u-.piuon ana 

rfflS. u tnm and yet it is. a mistake tr talk 

of Persecution. lMief » “‘.“.l.Shn.pri 
which any man lias ever wifkred pum timw- 
There is no attempt to suppre-s *he Churcn 
nothing indeed, that could compare with the mucu 
more ruthless struggle m Mexico All 'he . , 

ance> of the Church go on free tv and uomole^cU 
and ! who happen to enjoy its music can t . 
that 1 have visited many of Us service an 1 to ra 
them well attended Bln at. on «, 
lot the law guarantees freedom for the pertorm-mre 
of all the ntes of the many reigns ot 
To this summary of the essential < } n , ue £tion 

add that the official atroosrhere >s without jurnn 
unfriendly to religion that the Fhureh suiura 
os does every organized body of ®V m .. ^ 

Communism from the suppression 0 ! 
printing press and flat its leaders mmt rto 'ne r 
.Ort aokr ttawa 0 ' •"«« ffiifdoKltS 


The vigour of the left land is everywhere The 
clothes pastime dwelling places sports new smpere 
of the left hand are overwhelmingly in evidence 
The i mrret over prohil ition has simply empha izcd 
this In lifty Third Street in New horh there are 
NWil ^d why not? ThcIe 
hand kmws what it wants and will see that it 
5 i it \nd it is from the left hand that the 
7,. m limnei IS comirg It la just now crude 
III di ii 1 ned half-educated scornful selfish and 
relalho is It -n lit not always be so It has more 
vigour than anv other body of people in the worid 
lai poss.blv Aoung Rus io. It is eoncr ‘ ““ted 
violent It is reading looks of men kind The 
dm > tores n Vmenca are tilled with do [or 
looks that are boi jhl not I •arrowed from circulating 
hi rane It goes to plays \A.z Berkeley *S«are «“* 
street k'tne with eager enthn iasm It despises 
thL present system of Amenran goveniment 
is hortly going to make one of its own It cares 
toss than nothing for the future or prosperity -of 
Furopo sate in so far as thev concern tho New 

‘"uri 1 thr nsht land > Then »rv "» limltr 

warmei hearted people anywhere— but it is not 
with them iluat tl o future of America lies Thea 
arc lewillcrcd and battled m we ouselves would 
be m like case It is of no use for any of us hero 
to n ake our appeal to them It is not in their 
lands that future decisions will ho 


The Troubles in India 


work under the eyes of a viKUant pom* nyth , Bg 
prompt to cast them into prison if tliev a > 
which can be called "counter revolutionary 


The Right and the Left Hand of 
the United States 


Mr Hush Walpole tho 'fT’ 1 
novelist, has delivered himself of ’ 
new judgment on the United States upon 
hu reture from that country after * lecture 
tour Mr Walpoles opinion is quoted 
Thf Living Age 


l' L/iVing Jiye . 

Hhat nobody m Enjland SU 

i that the right hand of the United d 

toSeer the slightest notion of what the ie a 


*s 


the old properly desccnaeu . OT 

cultured, an I civilized Amcncaa) is B |j, e 

nletely bewaldered by the 1 l ?,!i j* ti o generat ion ago 


rletely bewaldered by the lett manu n j lon 8K0 
logical grandcluld of the wild t ° UunriIT 

immigrant-immigrant from lmiy F ?C ry 

Russia! Not only bewvl lered.-but heipi^s ^ * t 
system arranged by the tight ' h: m under 

governance of the country has Irak o 
the wild new independence of \\Xshioc 

does the left hand Bcrcam with den j, n t it 

ton when it considers W oshington f jaw 

raises its rngers to ns nose ^^ k n a f te ^ p Ur 
«« ™» ,te ' Ml,e 

Ages 


\Te do not reproduce the following 
characteristic pronouncement of Lord 
Brentford better known as Jtv, published 
in The Daily Mail as a very wiso diagnosis 
of the Indian situation but simply a3 a 
specimen of the average Briton’s thoughts 
about India 

The cause of all this trouble ba3 been the 
practical abdication by Great Britain of her duty 
in India. It tepan with the Montagu and 
Chelmsford so-called reforms and sedition has 
been permitted and plaved with for years 

When 1 was out there ten years ago Jlr l atel 
the same gentleman who has just resigned tie 
Speakership was engaged in fomenting sedition 
Gandhi has been notorious for y ears past and for 
months 1 as loen deliberately setting the V tceroy 
atdefanee. ... , 

V, hy was there tins delay in his arrest— because 
we would have thus mode liim a martyr? Believe 
me that is all nonsense. In prison he will not 
1*. a mart\ r he will become a mere memory and 
that not for many weeks, „ „ , 

But worst of all when all th s was known 
when the Iress of India had become more 
seditions pcrliaps, than any other Press in the 
world when tho parliamentary institutions were 
deliberately smashed as an instrument of govern 
meat by the extremists our present Government 
authorised or directed the \ icoroy to issue in tho 
summer of last year his ill fated proclamation m 
favour of Dominion self government. It was 
surely the maddest proposal that was ever mode 
<i* mil light your pj* on a barrel of gmipon der 
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as dangle before th eyes of rebels j roposals of 
Dominion Home A He 

I wonder whit the Government thinks to day 
of Dominion Home Rule for India with the verr 
same rebels in office is Dominion Minister' with 
the same independence as Australia and Canada 
w ith the 6ime right to appoint their ow n Governor 
General and to send the r Ambassadors, all o\er 
the world. 

Mint would bo the position of British 
commerce British trade and the British themselves 
in India * The ma«se» of India are not civilised 
lhej da not understand democratic government 
jet ihc> have lieen stirred out of their pathetic 
c intent ment by 41 numler of the cleverest and 
I ittercst soditiomsts that the world knows cleailv 
an intimation should be given that however much 
I) minion Home Hide ma\ I e regarded as the 
ultimate goal of India in tte far distant future it 
is quite impossible even to think of it at the 
present moment 

It is no good trying to placate the extremists 
and smooth down the sporadic nots an 1 n belltons 
India must le to<d quite definite!) that f ngland is 
not goin„ to give up control and as long as t-h i*. 
there she will rule tl c countrj 


The French and the English 

The hesitations and the difficulties of the 
League of Nations as well ns its strength and 
dignity writes Professor bill ndor dc M idnriaga 
in fhe Spcctatoi spring not always from 
external facts I ut arc nUo due to a 
considernble extent to n suljcctno factor— the 
temperamental difference between its two 
great champions tho trench and the Fnglish 

\s it happens there is perl aps no clearer 
contrast there tl an lliat t^tween the two 

1 retaaom ts of t! c league. fnglarl and franco 
seem to liavo leon selected I j 1 rovalence as tho 
two pure antagonistic elements or poles of the 
mtcmtiond {ty«Ui» forming a 0*111 lo of oipositc* 
coniparat lo to th coiy 1 a id bo. e in chemi'to 
or to t! at of the mas ulu 0 an 1 feminine eleii enw 
in hum n life In (Jenevi ever) tl mg gravitates 
elder tow ml tho nnpineal or toward the thcoretl 
ral towanl cxj>ed ms or toward 1 nncij fe« rule 
of tl uint irgereral law wait ant t'n or tore- 
« ht t f all ccntingcnci -< f ngli h ways qr fnrch 


It shrinks from general izations Narrow and 
shortsighted the Englishman remains firm!) 
attached to the earth of realities 

The Frenchman, on the contrarj comes t<) 
Geneva with a mind which nature and training 
have made an aim in itself He approaches 
questions as problems and w lute tho Englishman 
is feeling a w ay out ho has alread) thought out \ 
solution It is more often than not a perfect 
solution applicable in all cases and at all times-' 
so pei feet m fact as to stagger the Englishman 
who as an .empirical man feels 'as uncomfoi tallv 
in the presence of perfecti n as a sailor on land 
or a horseman walking Generalization and 
fore ight are the t\ 0 qualities of the frenchmans 
thougnt His method is logic 

furthermore these profound differences of t! 0 
English and tl e french characters as thev mam 
fest themso vc-, outw ardlj are enriched I v then 
verj effects on the inner man tor it is obvious 
that the Englishmans j icturo of the Englishman 
and the t renchnian s 1 icturo of the I renchman 
are bound to differ perhaps more j rofoundl) stilt 
than their rest cctive views of the outside v 01 Id 
The fnglishiran does not know himself at all 
He is too well lid to to inqm itive Ho feels 
himself on l is quite satisfied tl at he is all right 
as ever) man with Ins record— nul lie school 
etc— is bound to le Whatever Jus empirical 
mind 1 rings forth is therefore all right also and 
this assurance enal les him to come forth before 
the world with the most naivel) egotistical 
1 reprisals pre entei with an impassive earnc t 
and sincere fa 0 as ur>nc'*al boons Th) french 
man smiles and exclaims Ah ccs logins ' Tet hs 
w i> docs not lead to much greater concordant 
between 1 rofes 10ns and intentions His mind is 
too act ve and clear not (0 know tho inner man 
well While tho Englishman sees his intention* 
asnetulao seen in a foggj sky tho frenchman 
sees hi« as clear stars marking tho courso of hre 
action aril thought It follows that tho french 
man has nil tke qualities of the general stiff of a 
good ami) He plans m advance cafeijfitos fire 
marches couni crinnrches and strongholds lie 

defiics his nuns accuratcl) and j roc-tods towanl 
them skillfull) 

lhe result is curiously alike in both ca O' 
The Englishman is dlnajs ndiocafmg England s 
interests as if the world were sure to dio 1 u* 
ibrAlvw awn 1 aU? .Kxaw.hwav ,r.'f.r/e jnwAru 
uiathemctiral troth tho particular trmciilo whi h 
1 appens to tit it the time Mamnnes littl f tiger 
But tl c fj-Jilman gives U 0 imprr 'J n tl 
1 e luvs more fulhinhis position since he 
I'-s idle lo invent lus arguments wlila th*’ 
frenchman at times argues so port •ell) that 1 
seems unnes'.ar) to as tn 10 tl it he n^N truth 
to 1-e in his s Jr 
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hte teen inclined to lie ritlier severe npon 
Great Bn tun abont her policy in Indix 
Profp'-^or Rash brook ‘WiUnm* one of tlio 
mo-t skilful publicity expert- at the di posil 
of the Government of India 1- therefore cent 
poet hiite to America The following 
editonal note in The hen RepiAhe on hi- 
arrival in New York Teqnirc- no comment 


was kvele* iigam-t le-us— that hen perverting 
tli- nation’' which mnns of course turning it 
again-t the rule of the alien oppressor Stirring 
up the people fori i Idmg to give taxes —how 
familiar these phra es «mn 1 , an 1 how per feet 1 1 
they fit as earned over from the Chmt yest’njij 
to the Mahatma todaj ' To bo sure tho parallel 
i- not perfect. Jesus w~u> at lea t givtn the 
semi lan co of a trial whereas Gandhi is hell in 
pn-on w ithout even so much as a hearing rilate 
showed a decent rclietance to punish a man 
whose not ih tv he seems instinehvelj to have 
recognized whereas Lord Irwin lias no eompunc 
tions and does not even deign to look upon the 
hcroie Indian whom he has seized and cast 
behind the bars Hit it is tho crucifixion episode 
and if Gandhi dies, he wall like 


The good lack which provert lally serve- the 
British FmpirP was never l>ettcr exemplified than 
in the arrival ol Prof Ru-htrook Williams in New 
\ork Professor Williams is Forewn Minister of 
Patiala India, and a well known authority on the 

recent history of that cotmtn Vt the moment alt ojer .. — .. 

when American literal opinion is gravels concerned j-,«s n-e again to vex thc.worll forever 
over the turn of events in Indix an I inr lined to *•* 
harshly critical of British policy along mines Mr 
M illiams to a-suro us that all is. on the whole well 
The Indian unrest is about to end he says and will 
be all over bj Oetolcr The outbreaks have teen 
sporadic the work of “the turbulent element from 
the bazaars. Gandhi is not regarded a real 
political lead- r Iniia cannot bo unified becaus it 
i- composed of many peoples an 1 many cult sir 
Williams is travelling pmatelj and it ,a nf course 


Tho peculiar force of the trazodv (in Indial 
lies in the far-t that the most civilized Fmpire of 
thi West should hate failed after a decade of 
opportumtv to come to an understanding with a 
leader of (ran Ihi s supreme generositj and 
fairness"— New \ork World 

I/Ost opportunity is indeed the tragedy of 
India. With such a man as Gandhi exercising 
such control ov er the masses of tho Indian people 

...<uaiu» mmeums ..... ..v, - of course a s no man n history ha- ever before exerci cd 

sheer romecknce which causes him to hob up in over an v people it needed tut a littlo good spirit 
New "Vork at the moment when the British ca-e -o an d a high degree of statesmanship on the part 
Kvlly needs statin" It reminds us of the similar 0 f Britain s leaders to settle the Indian question 
coineilenre bv which Sir Gilbert Parker armed ara icab!y and permanentb an> tune in the 
to tell ns, d inng the Mar how sweet and pure Last ten rears co-operation with Gandhi mst^d of 


■e tho Atlies and how dastardlv the Germans. 


Gandhi and Jesus 

The comparison between tho arrest of 
Mahatma Gandhi and Jesn- has more than 
once been drawn Bat from none else 
could it come with so much propriety as a 
Christian preacher Mr John Haynes 
Holmes draws the same comparison in L/wy 
and incidentally draws attention to the 
opportunity lo-t bv the Government of 
India by its arrest of Mahatma Gandhi 

In the New Testament we read of the arrest 
of Jesus of Nazareth in ancient Palatine ba the 
troops of the Roman Empire w hioh occupi«l the 

country as a conquered province They led him , im . 

unto I date runs the text aery founlatoosof tho world This opportumtj 

“Anl they began to accn o him saym was Tost ty MacDom! 1 LaTounU? What d ff rence 

th s fellow perverting the nation and loroKtaing does e . fli , rn (, jjmj.p mthe. hoir of great 


hostility against him would have brought about 
re onciltation and peace I- it the irony and 
cur so of empire that it cannot thus act ' Twico 
at least in these ten sears the door of hope has 
swung wide Open Tho first time was in 1919 
when Gandhi a loyal subject of tho Fmpire led 
his people in a glad and grateful expectation of 
reward for their filelity during the Groat Mar 
Constitutional reforms had been promt-ed Anj 
fulfilment of promises would have moved lulu 
to new lovalty but these promise-, instead of 
being futhlled were tlouted by Llovd Oeorge 
Lderal The second opportunity came in I') '4 
when Gandhi relcsed from prison retired from 
activo political leadership to take np the work of 
social and religious reform Hero was an tin 
exampled chance to meet the Haliatma in his 
ret re nent and unite with his movement of internal 
reform an imperial movement for improved political 
relationships This clianco was thrown away by 
Baldwin an 1 Birkenhead Tones Last vear came 
a third and in this ca-o the last onportumtj to 
co-operate with Gandhi and thus avoid a catastrophe 
that ma> well wreck, the Fmpire and shake the 


✓ f>.» iuaci iO Caesar 

In another place tho Story read-. in office 

“And they were the more ^ 

He stirreth up tlie people teoehirg th ri”'j 1 h lt a 
Jewrv loginning from Galilee to this place 

All this has a eunouslj modem so rod as we 
read of what has been happenine in ludn- m 
Sunday Mav Kh-hutonc date j'-Maha ms Gandhi 
wa3 arre-ted b> the sold era of tho BnUsh Emp re 
which occupies his co intry todaj as Home occupied 


whether we have I iberal-, Tories or Labourites 


Gandhi and Tagore 


J’sus a countrv vesteplay aj a conquered proxance 'Tagore ami Mahatma Gandhi both edited by 

\Fua-t GanW is l rough t the same charge that ■> 
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Mr 0 1 Andrews furnishes Dr Isicoi 
Mncnicol with the opportunity of drawing ^ 
comparison between the personalities out 
looks and modes of action of these tw 0 
lepresentative Indians, in course of an 
article on India to daj in The International 
Tlei ten of Missions 

They represent two diverse types of personality 
but both of t cm undoubtedly are great souu 
mahatma.-, and both are at the same time Indian 
through and through Just because they are mo n 
of ins ght and spnitual gemu the' hold the key'- 
ll only we can use it— to the understanding 
the Indian enigma India is pe uiiarU fortunate 
m possessing these two interpreters of her mmd 
to the world and these two examples df tl ie 
possibilities of achievement latent in her 

Their difference is no doubt, in part due to the 
fact that the one > dongs to Bengal and the oth er 
to Gujerat, and to their widely contrasting mhe^ 
tance and interests The owe is a poet the other 
wo may provisiumfily- dbsmihr <nr t prupih'd uiirf 
indeed a prophet in some respects distmctlj 0 f 
the Hebrew vanctj But at the same time f* jr 
deeper than their divergence is their essential 
agreement and that t ecau'o especially of t'Vo 
bonds that bind them together their common 
Hinduism and their common love of their laiyi 
and their people It is interesting to contrast 
thetr Hinduism® It is not possible to read the 
two boohs edited b\ C 1 Andrews without beiijg 
impressed l v this contrast In bpitc of wtat might 
be expected in view of their inheritance and carjy 
environment, it is Tagoro who is !&>•> of a the\ s t 
and Oandhi who is moro uamtstakil lj one I clai m 
said Mr Gandhi to le a man of faith and pra>e r 
and no ono can contest his light to make that 
claim Tho emphasis of )u» life is on the et)iK a ] 
in relimon— on religion as a practice and a 
discipline rather than a bod> of truths 

Tagore on the other hand is essential!} th c 
philosophic Hindu He speaks of himself in o ne 
place t Tagore p lio) as in danger of tiimi„ K 
into a propiic’ I nt tliat is not lus rote, lie is n 
philosopher-poet His desire is to reach the nndi, r 


lying units of all thing® the final freedom * w Inch 
lie repeatedlj describes as Sunhtm si ram adiaitain 
The complete man ’ lus «oul ho tells us cries 
out must ne\er be «acnfied to the patriotic man 
or even to tho merely moral man’ (Tagore p 115) 
Roth men have their roots deep nr Hinduism— 
in the case of the one in what we might almost 
call ca»te Hinduism or traditional Hinduism though 
caste and tradition mu 5 t 5 leld to moral claims 
m the case of the other in philosophic Hinduism 
for wlpch there is no such thing as caste or nation 
but the soul is all 


These comparisons and evaluations are no f 
irrelevant to our inquest into the condition of 
India. They are not irrelevant for they show Os 
on the one hand how wide 13 the net of Hinduism 
which can hold within itself as it undoubtedly 
does two natures so diveise two outlooks So 
opposed and on the other hand how deep the 
affection India wins that can make these two 
one in their resentment of India’s present 
humiliation and in their demand tint she be Set 
fevo im tices a&te&t -w ta tiimt fhit deaM&d 

implies ^ I think thev are The whole of Gandhi s 
programme for hi® couutrv’s liberation is summed 
up in his word Sati/agraha ( soul force’} It is a 
programme that seems m essentials indistinguishable 
from w hat tho poet in these letters is continually 
urging ireedom can never bo given ns chanty 
Our most difficult problem is How to gam our 
freedom of soul m spite of I he cramped condition 
of our outward circumstances how to ignore 
the perpetual insult of our destiny’ (Tagore p 9(f) 
This perpetual insult lias indicted a wound deep 
and except in the healing atraosphore of freedom 
incurable Its pain is as deeplj felt by him os 
o 13 , Gandhi Terhaps moro anxiously than 

Oandhi he watches that tho freedom ho desires 
6 had be honourably won He fears Jest non-ttv 
operation should outrage that ultimate truth of 
soul winch is lovo (Tagore, p 133) It is this 
attitude of Tagore tow aids Gandlus policy that 
makes Gandhi call him the great bentmel warring 
against the approach of enemies called Bigotrj 
Hetnargj Intolerance Ignorance and other 
members of that brood ( Mahatma Gandhi p iCO) 
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simile of King Arthm 
\\ hat is tins I hear o! ray Table Round ' 
Shade of Sn Gareth 
A Lury tale. Sir Km®, 1 11 bo bound 
Shade of Sir Jteduen 
Nay, there are knight,. so we be told 
Shade of Sir Kay 

Ay. no spurs but'purses jingling with gold 
Knights that babble as the day is long 
And confound the right with the wrong 
Shade of Sir Geraint 
/onnds * arc knights no better than clowns 
And belled caps pass for royal crowns 
Ai thur 


I romd me of my order and the Table 
Round which we met in knightly fellowship 
On earth bides the memory of our deeds, 
lint nor Table nor the clank of onr arms 


The brand ev call bur that I never drew 
In cau-.e unjust I left in safe keeping 
\\ ith the mystic nymph of the mere 
Soft who comes here J 

/Fitter the shade of Meiltnl 
Hen cometli Merlin the wise, the Wizard 1 
Hist heard of men now on earth 
rutting round my famed Table Round 9 
Mt rim 

Not thine. 0 king, not the oaken lable 

Round winch gathered thy gallant knights, , . 

Hut a hollow deal table round which 

Sits n motley crowd They sit and they talk 

By the rood and the mile, and anon they 

Move round and round in a circtc 

That never comes to an end Rest in peace. 

Royal Shadow for the Table meins nought, 

The^e mimic knights move in a maze 

\od their mind-, are filmed by a haze 

| E remit 


FINANCIAL NOTES 


The Boycott of Foreign Cloth 
It is generally supposed that the boycott 
movement is most intense M Bombay , 
the following tabic of British trade statistics 
for April, 1930 shows that Bengal leads in 
the .boycott or foreign cloth, the fall in t 
import of cotton piecegood. being 
proportionate^ greater in Bengal tl 
the rest of India 

Quantities and values of f nh'h rot^n 

i ««A “Wrf a™* tUt, » 

I 

’ Bombay rni Karachi 2* }? 

Madras naothcrrort3 io f Ib-'i 1"5 

Bengal Assam. Bihar A Onssa tW 12 

Burma '* __ . 

Total for British India - 032 l jf?L 

Grand total for all countries 44J 21 1 H99L 54 i9 


The above tabic brings out clearlr in the 
first place what an important market India 
is for British cotton piecegoods and in the 
second to what eatent the boycott movement 
has affected tins trade UnfoilunatcJy 
complete figures for May, 1930 arc not jet 
available But -certain items for which 

figures have been published show a propor- 
tionately heaviei decline (when compared 

with the corresponding figures for 1929) 

during "May than during April, when the 
boycott organization was naturally not so 
developed 

Studying the question from the Indian end 
the following figures may be arrived at 
Aggregate imports of foreign piece goods of 
different kinds during April 1SUJ an 1 April 19_J 
in million yards 

From Ore\ TV lute Coloured 

1929 19511 1929 19.50 1 1 "1 IJiSO 
l nited Kingdom (»S It oG 4 5 -52 2S 

Other countries 3-1 30 4 5 20 14 
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It is apparent that other countries hare 
not been 1116016(1 by the boycott to anything 
like the same extent as the United Kingdom 
Nor can diminished imports from Lancashire 
be explained away by speaking of propor 
tionately higher prices there bejond the 
purchasing power of Indian buyers For 
the index number of the price of cotton 
cloth in Manchester as given in Tatter*alls 
Cotton Tiadc Review shows a heavy fall 
from 151 on 12th April, 1929 to 133 on 
11th April 1930 the base betn D 100 on 
31st July 1911 m each case 

How the movement has spread into the 
interior in the different provinces may be 
studied by analysing the figures ot cotton 
piocegoods despatched by rail from the 
principal ports as shown below 


eight in tons of cotton i lecegoods dci atched 
by rail during the period 
From 

Calcutta „ 

Bombay 1038 7 30° l^bS 67fh 

Karachi 2> j3< 29 40o 

Madras 503 o4l 703 7GG 


31-3 29 to 4 , 2D 

30-3-30 to 

Foreign 

Indian 

Foreign 

50** 

1 080 

a 114 

1038 

7 30° 

l*b8 


j3< 

29 

503 

j-li 

703 

TiiiT 

90*3 

7134 


Thus there has been uo sensible decline 
*n flic despatch of foreign cotton piecegoods 
to the mofussil It is clear that except in 
Bombay Presidency the boycott was not 
taken up in the mofussil to the same 
extent as in the ports and the importers 
there sent their goods up country in the 
hope of better sales elsewhere Recent 
statistics howevei show that the boycott is 
also spieading in the mofnssil and that the 
movement of foreign cloth up country has 
been somewhat checked 


Finance of Local Bodies 

According to the Government Resolution 
on the working of the District Boards in 
Bengal during 19°8 29 the District Boards 
arc essentially carrying out the functions of 
promoting rural -well being which they were 
designed to fulfil This faint praise is 
coupled with the following remarks 

'The problem ol ensuring closer attention to 
financial regularity on the part of 1) strict Boards 
J? one on ,ll( - solution of winch progress in the 
field of local selMroverament in the near future 
must nrgelj depend 


Tbo usual tirade against the 'party in 
declared opposition to Government is also 
there Wlnle there is no question that all 
local bodies should devote then best attention 
to the duty with which they have been charged 
and exercise effective financial control it 
must not be overlooked that nowhere else 
except in India is responsible government 
sought to be denied ou the score of alleged 
financial irregularities A\hen the sapient 
authors wero indicting their pompous 
resolution news was received in India of 
the hopeless financial embarrassment of the 
municipality of Chicago the second largest 
metropolis in the United State* it being 
unable to meet pending obligations such 
as the salaries of the police school teachers 
and other city servants or to raise money 
fiom any sources According to the reports 
of the Citizens Committee of Investigation 
the interest charges on the unfunded or 
floating debt amounted to the formidable 
figure of $ 50000000 a day For a number 
of years the city had been spending its 
income one year in advance There wero as 
many as 12 to 20 agencies with independent 
spending powers But no one spol e about 
superseding the municipality Tor the 
root cause of these irregularities is not 
responsible government but its absence 
This great city is wholly under the control 
of the southern part of the State of Illinois 
the entire State having a population of 
about 7 millions during 10°8 Even if nt 
leave out the areas in the adjoining States 
of Michigan and Indiana and take into 
account only the population of the Cook 
county which embraces the city of Chicigo 
we get a population of not less than 3*/* 
millions In spite of this fact the city of 
Chicago has practically no say either in the 
government of the State or the management 
of its own affairs According to a competent 
authority a clique in the State capital 
persists m maintaining this situation in 
the interest of legislation which the rural 
communities of the State want to impose 
upon Chicago flic same difficulty J*- 
present in India also So long as franchise 
is not sufficiently wide and representation 
really effective it is hardly fair to ascribe 
financial irregularity to lesponsible govern 
ment 

II Simu 




Afis-, Arimiiwi Mitkv and her sister 
AIiss Himkv Km t have loth pa *ed 
the entrance examination of the Indian 
A\ omens University Poona with unusual 
distinction Miss \ruodhati standing first in 


\\ e regret to announce the death of I adr 
IUs\vr\ hi uviir IHvi the widow ofSirPratul 
Cl andra Chatterjee a former judge of t! c 
Lahore High Court She established and 
endowed the Basanta human Widows Ilonift 
of Pun an institution which is doing very 
useful for the upliftment of the condition of 
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Hindu widows Until her dcith Lad} Ihsanh 
human herself lived in the \\ idow s Home 
and supervised nil its work 


Miss 1 vi uivti 3\tii i v ii- i is the 
!ir;t (lUjamti lady to pass the L. C B ovamina 
tion Slio belong to tho l’atidar comnwnit} 
which still observes the pmdah 


The World's Humour 



TI1E SNAKE CHAKJII R- 
Piaida Jlosco\ 



THE D1SAE3IAMENT CONFERENCE 

hiestia Moscow 





Arya Sam a) in East Africa 

When speaking of colonies we should 
remember that the stuff that has gone there 
from all countries, European and Asiatic, is 
ini' tars' ■nnfe' Ahr Avsvi 7ih? first A? 
yield to the temptation to leave the shores 
of their mother-country are mostly people 
who find it hard to earn a decent living in 
the land that has given them birth All 
praise to them for their love of adventure 
and romance, but very few among them 
represent in their character the most 

praiseworthj moral traits of the nation to 
which thev belong The majority typifv in 
them the dark side of the picture Somehow, 
it is ethical conservatism in which all virtues 
generally tend to centie And those that 
venture on n voyage .abroad are of nature 
the least conservative In a strange land, 
where there are ties neither of love nor of 
hate, the restraints of society which arc the 
mam factor m the maintenance of virtue and 
morality in individuals are missing One is 
free to live as he will and do what he lists 
A fellow -passenger on board the haingnla by 
which I was catling foi the fir=t time for 
Momhaccit told mo that it was only recently 
that teetotalers and vegetarians could he met 
with among the fashionable section of 

travellers to foreign shores That line of 
steamers especially which plies its trade 
between India and Eastern and Southern 
Africa was marked by the absence of 
passengers who should care for any moral 
principle^ Of late, however, when foreign 
travel has become a common, everyday 
occurrence and the economical conditions in 
India arc becoming more and more stringent^ 
men of education and standing have mad^ 
for themselves a footing in a foreign land, 
have invited their relatives, and ^ecureq 
them a foot-hold, thus laying seeds oj 
brotherhood which makes for lovo anq 


fellow-feeling Iu the absence of legard for 
elders and kinsmen whoso love and respect 
one values most, a man of ordinary moral 
calibre has every chance of getting morally 
lav 

Such was the state of things when 
foundations were laid of the Church of the 
Vedas in some of the important centres of 
East Africa The Arya Samajists at Nairobi, 
Mombnssa and Zanzibar are some of the 
oldest Arya organizations The Arya Samaj 
at Nairobi owns today a teniplo which may 
in its magnificence stand comparison with 
any Arya Samaj temple in Iudia It has a 
large membership and is conducting a girls 
school, a reading room, a Young men's Arya 
Association and a Ladies' Arya Samaj A 
short while ago it opened a night school for 
the natives Adverso circumstances, however, 
hrst thinned the attendance, which had at 
one time risen to the high figure of three 
hundred, and then closed down the institution 
As a result of the venture stray Negro lads 
may even now be met with who with folded 
hands shout hnmastc 

The Arya Samajists at Zanzibar and 
Dar-es-Salanm owe their inception to K.arsan 
Dwarkadas, a Gujarati gentleman of pluck 
and means He is said to have Jind a manta 
for the Arya Samaj Dar-es'Salaam was 
before the last war German territory I have 
brought with me a photograph of a mived 
school of girls and boys which p*issed into the 
bands cf the British and which this Arya 
Saraajist enthusiast had started. At the time 
when Tanganyika passed into the hands of the 
British he had to undergo a good deal of 
trouble because of certain adverse reports 
against him. Time, however, dispelled all doubts 
and lie was allowed to proceed to India where 
a few years ago lie died The memory of tin- 
Arya pioneer is yet cherished with feelings of 
deep affection and esteem 
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mould still adheic to the Indian mode of 
dress 

It was m the Transvaal that the memorable 
scenes m the historj of Indian women were 
enacted It was in this very province that 
the heroic band of women joined the menfolk 
in the passive resistance march It was an 
inspiring moment Those who feared hardship 
gave of their wealth unstintedly whilst 
others of a heroic mould suffered on that 
march Such was the indomitable spirit of 
the Indian woman in the Transvaal But 

the Indian woman in the Transvaal has 

suffered vabantlj is spite of the ovei whelming 
odds against her Here in this province 
where Dutch is usually spoken she has 
learnt to speak it and often fluently She 
has tried to assimilate her European neigh 
hours in the well ordered arrangement of 
her home 

But the Indian woman m the Transvaal 
still cherish their love for their own customs 
mode of dress and religion It is impossible 
to break down these deep walled prejudices 
in so short a space of time If the Indian 
woman in the Cape has been made to feel a 
citizen of the Cape her sister m the Trans 
vaal has been treated as an alien It cannot 
therefore be surprising that she cannot lose 
sight of her motherland Hie little pictures 
on the walls tell of the deities which have 
been associated with her early childhood 
She is loy il to this strange new conntrj 
f r she instils in her children love for the 
country of their birth and loverence for her 
motherland Yl hen she is sufficiently blessed 
with w orldlj goods there are occasional visits 
to India to revue old associations 

Natal with its luxuriant tropical vegetation 
seems to be a pait of India transplanted 
m South Africa. No wonder the 
Indian woman in Natal cherishes Natal 
more for is it not reminiscent of far 
off India 2 Here the Indian woman on the 
whole has been transplanted Inppilj I ife 
to her is a continuation of her life in India. 
Natal has aptly been named the garden pro 
vince of the Union and it was partly doe to 
tho toil of these hard working Indian women 
and their men on the land that this province 
was tiansformed into a veritable garden 

The Indian woman in the Cape in most 
cases has come out as the wife of the 
Indian trader The Indian population in the 
Cape is small and she was from the beginning 
n home maker Her home was the centre 
of her activities In most cases she lived 


away from her husband s place of business 
She has imitated her neighbours, in their 
mode of living She has succeeded remarks 
blj well and has a more "Western outlook in 
social affurs than her sister* in the Transvaal 
and Natil The Indian woman m this 
province mixes freely with the women of 
other races For her, the benefits of an 
outdoor life do not appeal but as time rolls 
on she will not demur when her children 
participate in sports 

Lured by the wonderful discorery of 
gold in the fransvaal the Indian woman 
followed her husband to this land of 
sunshine She too became a home maker 
Of this country of stiange contrasts she 
soon became a part She gradually settled 
down It is true that she has not accustomed 
herself to South African conditions so 
rapidly as her sister in the Capo but her 
progress has been gradual As she is 
surrounded by nnnj of her own kith and 
km she feels happy 

In Natal the Indian woman who settled 
there has confe from all ranks of life Some 
from tho working class others from trading 
and agricultural classes Alany of the 

women worked with their husbands on the 
tea and sugar estates The Indian woman 
worl cr was exploited m the field of un 
skilled labour But that was not tho end 
of her activities she wor! ed in the coal fields 
and even was employed by the Municipal) t} 
The life of an Indian woman worker was 
not a hnppy one ^ ery often she was 
employed in domestic service These toiling 
women physically unfit and financially 

impoverished had the treble burden of child 
bearing of domestic service in tho home 
•md of work outside the home Life to 

them seemed to be one of ceaseless toil 
Could one expect these overworked harassed 
and underfed Indian mothers to have art 
enlightened outlook in matters which matter 
today ? But in spite of their difficulties 
these very women by their toil bj their 
endurance nnd by their w onderful foresight 
have carved many a successful educitional 
career for their children that redound* to the 
credit of the whole Indian community 

The opening of tho Sastri Collego where 
Iudian men and women are to be trained 
as teachers will mark a new phase m tho 
histors of Indians in Natal. It will bo a 
light m this province where the lamp of 
Indian education has been so dimly lit 
There are few pioneering women who hue 
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been employed ns teacher* \Vith better 
facilities more Indian women will flock 10 
the teaching and other professions. The 
dearth of Indian women teachers will then 
gradually disappear 

But work in child welfare and in nnrsmg 
.. itt its begimogv It IS ' lhere ' h J > 

Indian women with her womanly sympathy 
her loro lor suffering humanity and net 
experience in social service 
infinite help to her Commnnlty mo necn 
lor Indian women workers 1. lmimratire 
There may be willing workers bat the 
greatest obstacles in the wav is <h» >_>“ 
o! training in sneh work Indian chanty 
and Indian workers will not fo “ nd 
wanting when training schools come into 
existence . . „ 

. The child ot today has become a topic 
of endless interest Long before ho gases 
this world ol clouded pain bis wants have 
been silently administered After h . 
unflagging interest fellows I ™ "f'Jjd 
reaches school going ago The Ind 
has come m for his share of 
like his mother lead, a varied life >»*”'> 
land of vast spaces and f “V, 

It is only in the Cape where there i> no 
educational diffrentiation between ijj'“ 
and coloured children The l ad f. healthy 
the Capo benefits greatly by Jhi ‘ healthy 
contact with children of other mces He 

SfS be "h“? deep-waffed barnc^of 

Z^'S'Z^ V 

zxrzsiL&jstts?-’ 

other part of the Union , . I d 

rnStfttJt “T 1 - T » St 

s's.ta.Pb.rsrS'^A «■* ^ 


companionship of the Unlay and coloured 
children is his _ , ,, 

If the plight of the Indian child an 
Transvaal was bad the Indian child in N atal 
fared no better There were a numbef of 
school* mostly Government aided , such 
Government aided schools were mostly in 
tho hands of Missionaries who were the 
pioneers of Indian education Mosques have 
madnssas in almost all cases for the teach 
in<r of vernaculars and religion There are 
vernacular schools conducted by others in 
somo of which English education is given 
But even those were not enough for tins 
populous Indian community There is bot 
ever ono secondary school where Indian 
pupils are only received The provincial 

Government instituted an enquiry into Indian 
education T vo experts were sent out from 
India and as a welcome aftermath a sum 
of money has been earmarked for Indian 
education this year In spite of the scanty 
educational facilities the Indians have 
striven in this land most heroically 

In this country of sunshine and of Stress 
of mixed races the Indian woman has 
played her part quietly For although the 
home is essentially her sphere in life she 
has imbued the ideals of this land She is 
smitten by the vigorous country, and 
strive* against the walls of custom of 
oreiudice and of ignorance to bent bersell 
for her life in South Africa It the time is 
w not nigh for her to discard these deeply 
rooted prejudices she knows that her children 
will take their part with digimty as citizens 
of South Africa. Tho Indian woman has 
come to stay in South Africa for good She 
knows that she cannot return to the village 
of her fathers, for life in this strange land 
is wonderfully stimulating and her children 
have imbibed some of the brooding spirit of 
the open spaces of this glorious young 
Sooth Africa „ „ 

Fatdiv Gooi 
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The Political Atmosphere in India 

The political thermometer m India does 
not give my indication of the cooling of the 
atmosphere in spite of the breaking of the 
monsoon though the Government machinery 
for maintainin 0 law and older are it worl 
with full steam up 

Oae of the object-, of promulgitmg the 
Press Ordinance was that the civil dis 
obedience movement should not be fostered b> 
journalistic writings in its favour Probably 
Government had an idea that it was an 
artificially galvanized movement and would 
collapse as soon as the externally applied 
artificial journalistic stimulas had ceased 
to operate. The Press Ordinance has prevented 
all newspapers except perhaps Mr Gandhi s 
two little organs (which are no longer con 
ducted by him) from- encourging tho civil 
resistors Government may now be in a position 
to judge whether the movement owes its 
strength (whatever its quantity! to mere 
agitation or to something in the heart of 
the people 

The few leaders of the movement who 
are still out of jail will also bo able to 
judge what hold it has or has not on the 
heart of the people and what its inner 
strength is 


Women s Part in the Movement 
The part which women have taken m the 
in la ement has surprised friend and foe alike 
It was perhaps expected that in Gujarat, 
which has felt Mahatma Gandhis influence 
most women would take an active part in 
the movement as there is no purdah there 
It was not unexpected tio that in the 
other provinces where there is no purdah 
women would le politically active Bat 
even in J rovmcca like Bengal which are 
t urdah ridden women hare been sent to 
jaiL In fact in Calcutta women satyagrahis 


have given comparatively more work to the 
police to do than men 

It is noteworthy that some of those 
who like Mrs Sarojmi Naidn Mrs 
kamala devi Chattopadhyaya hre leading 
members of the women s social and cduca 
tional reform movement have been among 
the first to be sent to jail showring that 
social educational and political movements 
are inter related 


Simon Commissions Report 

The fiist volume of the Simon Com 
missiou s report was published in idvancc 
of the second volume in order to impress 
the public with the enormous difhcalties 
of framing a constitution for India and 
in order that people labouring under that 
lmpiession may consider the recommenda 
tions embodied in the second volume as a 
very generous dole bestowed on the Indian 
people 

The first volume has been written in 
■such a way as to lend to it a deceptive 
air of impartiality Some appreciation has 
been shown of educated Indians and their 
aspirations hat much moro has been written 
having a contrary tendency It is a regular 
feat of dancmg on the tightrope But Indians 
can easily detect the trick * 

\s propaganda tho first volumo has been 
a great success m Britain as most piper* 
and people who have said anything about 
it have cried themselves hoarse in praise of 
its supreme excellence But in India it has 
left all parties cold That however doe-* 
not matter For the British people and 
their statesmen think they can afford to 
ignore and despise Indian opinion the 
appointment of an all white statutory com 
mission haring been a result and indication 
of that kind of British mentality Britishers 
feel however that they cannot entirely 
ignore .the opinion of Furopean and 


NOTES 


American independent nations and of Japan 
A proposal i« therefore, under consideration 
ts translate the first volume of the Simon 
report into the principal European languages 
and Japanese Money vrill not be wanting 
'to give effect to the proposal and it will 
not be surprising if the cost of these 

translations is drawn directly or indirectly 
from India. There is no Indian National 
Publicity Bureau to counteract the effects 
of British propaganda British propaganda 
has an easy task to perform J?or 

the most powerful nations of the world 
to day are imperialists like the British 
and there is, therefore, much sympathy felt 
for Britain in her ‘troubles in India by 
those nation 1 ;, who ill have similar troubles 
more or less Moreover all powerful 

nations are also manufacturing nations and 
profit by India s undeveloped condition 
which is due to her loss of political 
autonomy Therefore, for India to gain the 
genuine sympathy of any powerful 
is a very difficult and uphill task though 
in every civilized countiy there are many 
pruafe indniduati who really sympathize 
with Indians 

If the Simon report his succeeded 
remaikabl> well in England md pcrbap 
in other foreign countries too its achieve 
ment in India hi, been no le s unique in 
a different direction The Simon >- e 
must bo men of uncommon Went tor 
they hive succeeded in drawing up tecom 
mendations which have pleased no Indian 
jxrrty lirge or small That «* n rcmarkible 
achievement, unparalleled in the hi tory 
Commissions relating to India No donou 
t'ere ire mdntdtiah whom no officn tnwe 
>n.anating from British hand, can po"« J 
jdisippomt and displease They ar 
generis and must be left out of account 

• knottier achievement stand, totre 
credit of the Simon Seven Their report 
may or may not bring actual a 
to the civil disobedience movement trom 
tl e Tanks of ncntrals and opponents nut 
there are strong mdic itions to s ^° ’ 

owing to it, there have been conversions 
at heart c/i »hwc to the Band 1 ... 

all provinces even in many very 
quarters. 

The Latest Ordinances 

That stem, to be the result 'T"”’ 

Government repressive measures genera y 


Ordinance No V of 1030 makes the 
picketing of foreign cloth shops and liquor 
shops a crime Such picketing 19 characterized 
in the Ordinance as “molestation ” There 
may be some kinds of picketing which 
amount to molestation But ccrtamlv, to 
try to persuade people by polite argument 
and bumble entreaty not to buy foreign 
cloth or liquor is not molestation If 
any shopkeeper or any would be purchaser 
thinks that he is molested ” the law 
should have left it to him to complain 
against the molester nnd get his temedy 
from a law court But picketing has been 
made a cognisable and non bailable offence, 
and magistrates can take cognisance of it , 
upon the written reports of facts made by 
a police officer And as tbe picketing 
atyngiahi' do not defend themselves when 
tned they are all punished as a matter of 
course w liether they had molested any buyer 
or seller or not 

It is significant that when dnnng many 
labour strikes factory owners repeatedly 
asked Government to legislate against 
picketing nothing was done to comply 
with that request 

Government has incurred particular 
vdium by making the picketing of liquor shops 
a enme in India, where the two roost 
largely followed religions consider drinking 
a sin The Guardian a Christian weekly 
of Calcutta has observed in this connection 
that if anv one tnes to dissuade n man from 
visiting a brothel the former may be sent 
to jail nndeT Ordinance No T , for the 
la*ter has a right to do it 

In the Statement which explains the 
reisons why the Governor General has 
promulgated this Ordinance it is stated 

2 The most common otject with which picket 
id,, anil other kinds of molestation and mtimida 
tton are being employ ed is for the purpose of 

r riven ids the talc of foreign good or of h |Uor 
t is no part of the du’v of my Government an 1 
certainlv it is not thur desire to take steps again t 
any legitimate movements directed to tL^e end 
The} are anxious to see the promotion of mill 
genois Indian Industries and it is perfectly legiti 
mate for any person in advocacy of this object 
to urgo the us*, of Indian goods to the utmost 
extent of which Indian industry is capable Nor have 
1 anj thing but respect for those w ho ptyach the 
can c of temperance , 

Hut what is not 1'gitimafe is for those wlo 
desire these ends, proper as they are in themselves 
to pursue them by means amounting in e* r 'ct to 
intimidation of individuals and to endeavour to 
force their views on others, not by argument but 
by the coercive effect of f *ar When resort is hai 
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to such methods it becomes necessary for Govern- 
ment to protect the natural freedom of action of 
those who may wish to sell and tho^e who may 
wash to bay 

Lord Irwin declares definitely that ‘it is 
no part of the duty of my Government, and 
certainly it is not their desire to take steps 
against any legitimate movements directed 
to these ends ” What are ‘ these ends” ? In 
the words of the Statement they are, 
“presenting the sale of foreign goods or 
of liquor ” Therefore, “the purpose of 
preventing the sale of foreign goods or of 
liquor” js admitted as a legitimate purpose 
But while this admission has been distinctly 
made by clear implication, the ordinance leaves 
no loophole for conducting “any legitimate 
movements,” such as peaceful persuasion 
“directed to these ends’ This is a strange 
inconsistency However, the effect of the 
ordinance has been to intensify and extend 
picketing 

Similarly, though social boycott of Govern- 
ment servants and asking the police and 
sepoys to give up Government service had 
been thought of before, the civil resisters 
have begun to follow these linos of activity 
more actively after the promulgation of the 
ordinance. For, in their present temper 
the civil resisters perhaps think that whatever 
is forbidden is the thing they must do So 
it might bo more statesmanliko on the part 
of Government to think of other means to 
gain their ends than tho promulgation of 
fresh ordinances But wo forget Govern- 
ment” also is constituted of human beings, 
who probably would in their present temper 
suspect nil non-official suggestions to bo 
prayers for mercy and would not, therefore, 
even consider them 

Ordinance No VI of 1930 is meant to 
provide against instigation to the refusal of 
the payment of certain liabilities 

To cut off supplies by not paying taxes 
has been long recognized ns a constitutional 
means of obtaining rights or redress of 
grievances Of course, non-payers of taxes 
have had to suffer tho consequences of their 
action Bnt tho promoting or conducting of 
a no-tax campaign had not hitherto been 
considered a crime Now it has been made 
criminal 

Bnt it is idle to expect that tnlyagrahn 
who arc not deterred by lathi blows and 
worse a«nults would be scared away from 
their contemplated methods by the project 


of imprisonment They, in fact vrant to fill 
the jails to bursting u 

What is curious is the inclusion within 
the purview of the Ordinance certain liabilities 
{for instance, the rent of agricultural land), 
which, although not included in the dues 
winch form the present announced object 
of attack by the Congress, have been men- 
tioned by them from time to time as coming 
within the scope of the civil disobedience 
movement and would indeed in many parts 
of the country form the inevitable object of 
attack if aoy movement were initiated to 
withhold payment of revenue to Government’ 
This inclusion of the rent of agricultural 
land is intended perhaps to servo as an 
inducement for landlords to keep aloof from 
the civil disobedience movement themselves 
and to discourage others from joining it 
The Senant of India's comment on this 
inclusion is ‘In the language of lawyers, 
it is a retainer’ to the landlords , m vulgar 
language, a bribe for their support To legislate 
by ordinance for possible contingencies which 
do not affect the safety of tho Government 
is meeting the Devil half-way” (June 5, 
1930) 


One Thing at a Time 

For our part, we do not remember to 
bavo read any Cengre^s resolution or any 
writing of Mr Gandhi’s m which non- 
payment of rent to landlords his been 
advocated, though some prominent or nen- 
prominent members of tho Congress have, 
in their individual capacity, declared them- 
selves socialists and against tho existence 
of privileged classes like ruling princes 
landlords, etc. Whatever movement wo may 
or may not support, we hare always advocated 
tho undertaking of one fight at a time 'At 
present tho struggle is for winning political 
freedom for the whole cation For gaining 
that object the Congress has started civil 
disobedience, and tho Liberals and others 
have adopted other means The struggle 
for freedom js serious enough to engage tic 
whole attention and require all the energy 
of each part} and all parties. Whether 
after freedom has been won, landlordism 
is to be ended, as in Ireland, by buymp 
the landlords and peasant proprietorship i* 
to be established, or whether there is to w 
nationalization of land, aro questions whun 
can wait We rre c ume, therefore, that even 
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the extreme left of the Congress have never ^‘ 1I ^ n5 ( ^ 1 ^^ n of public 7 administrating The 
contemplated the non payment of rent on Ordinances are standi ns refutation of 'uch pretences 
agricultural land at the present juncture — 

‘Incredible If True' 

‘Police Excesses’ . T 

t c . t The Sen ant of India in its issue of June 
The last June 5 issue of The Sen ant of jg 1930 an editorial paragraph with 

India, the organ of the Servant of India ^ a ^ 07e heading in which it is said 

Society founded by the late Mr G K. Gothale the ]ast lSaUe o[ loU(l;7 Mirabai alias 

and presided over at present by the Kt i]|S3 g|.jj e ^tes a distressing tale of the excesses 
lion ble Srinivasa Sustri contains an article altesesl against the police, ?»o head so ' . ” 

with the above heading That paper does not, heart so rollons but must be st rred jo^indignabon 

it need not be said support the civil dis Sh5 a fofc u bp blow 

obedience movement On the contrary it 0Q bca d c hest, stomach and joints, thrusting aU U 
opposes and criticizes it. Tho editor begins m pn73 te parts, abdominal regions and into 
the .fon»,i art, el. time et “ 5 

In his reply to Pandit Ilnday Nath Knnim ^ tbe am j arms and throwing them into thorn 
over the latter s resignation of membership of the hedges and into salt water riding hordes over men 
Legi lative As. mbly Loid Irwin denied the charge ^ i, e or S1 t on the groun 1 thru-tins pms and 
of police excesses and reiterated that only the ,», on)S m to men s bodies sometime* even ''hen tnev 
minimum of force was used on occasions when ^ uneonsa<m «, and beating them after they hJ« 
force had to boused. Mr K mzru was not alone l<xv)me unconscious. besides hurting the mrot scicrcd 
m making such a complaint Several others and fl ^ o( the M tyagrahis by the use of foul an l 

tspjs.^ s&r and ^ 

We do not w.«h to pick out tom «... 
nnd«t literature nor are we impressed that the piper onlv such extracts a* contain allegations 
Government communiques contain the whole troth a< , a)DS t servants of the Government Me give 
and nothing but it But when ie*roMjble tenders z without any comment the remaining 

5L.dl£e.°« ASm;. 0 £sV.sS E* °i tj. p™™* ^ «»*.. ^ 

were actnall v m charge of the departments of law strong disapproval of the action of tho 
and order m Provincial Governments not lone ago Congress al*o 

when such people with ^K°GovSiment Even if allowance were made for the rough 

denying it ‘ m 

Our contemporary gives the following 
advice to the snfy'ijniftis 

. II the satyagrahis are serious when ‘hey »ik 
their campaign to be peaceful and non vio ent «ie^ 
should take every care to prevent e^wds^P^r^ ^* 
and getting out of hand an 

hut satyagrahis If it is P 

them and the Government let u«® palmvia trees • , 

the non-combatants do not defeat their non *\\Tule we indignantly recent these di=gu c tm; 

purpose and are out of sight ana aangvr actions of the Government and their agents wo 

The nrticle conclude* as follow* cannot conceal onr very strong disapproval of the 

me article conciuae* t d tha* aclion of the Congres* m exposing innocent and 

It is open to the JTreverurnent to conic elcltab]c yomi g men to such brutalities, and icd S 

smee tho ofioct of the cml d soi-eacrcc 1,1 |t nIde * j t ^ positively criminal to exploit the 

•* to overthrow the pres nt Goverome - a 7ea j en thusiasm ard ideali m of youth only to 

uns civil wir between the \?J ct 5SSirS have subject them to such wanton suffering 
ct on of the rcorlo and *ace its *T _ 


the spot whose own tempers were sorely tried 
what are we to say of magistrates sitting m tneir 
courts cooly and deliberately sentencing young 
boys to rigorous imprisonment for trivial offence* 
The l/i idu of Madras reports that at Bhimavaram 
a boy aged 12 wa* arrested and sentenced to two 
years stay in the reformatory 


school for cutting 


... ...e people _ 

not hesitated to roll it "war too kV 

from the restn boos imposed by the oro ^ 

of the land and that they are .-“SSL It is 
maximum of force to preserve their statn^ 
further open to them to «ay thvttha e , to 

laws fcavL n0 nght to expect teCarjrmen^v 
act within the law and that »“ *£_ ^ artinc 
Bnt thev may not pretend that trey are ^ 
within the law that cnly the minimum o 


Rabindranath Tagore at Oxford 
The Manehe<ter Guardian writes 
Pr Rahndranath Tagore* last Ifibbert Lecture 
at Manchester College to-n ght was irote crowded 
than ever in sp te of the counter-attraction of t gh * 
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Week and the burst o! applause at the clo'e lasted 
several minutes Afterwards Sir Michael Sadler 
Master of University College expressed the deepest 
gratitude of the audience 

No senes of Hibbert Lectures that lias been 
delivered in recent times has Itad such an 
enthusiastic welcome and such an overflowing 
audience a.s those which have been given hi 
Tagore, Though the sulject was difficult to 
follow yet it was rendered luminous throughout In 
bright gleams of humour and remarkably lucid 
illustrations Above all the personality o! the poet 
as he 'poke with the sunshine falling on his white 
head and lighting up his beautiful face made compara 
ralivcJy easy even his most difficult thoughts. 
Indeed thej would base been often hard to 
understand if thej had not liecn thus interpreted 
by his living voice and glowing spirit. 

Oxford has rarely receded such a gift from 
tho East as she has received during these last ten 
dajs owing to the visit of Rabindranath Tagore. 

On Sunday when Dr Tagore preached at 
Manchester College Chapel the congregation was 
so great tint raanj had to remain standing around 
the avails and others found seats on the steps 
leading to the pulpit. 

The Christian Wald says 
The brief series of three Ililleit Lectures at 
■Manchester College Ox f ord have now been 
completed and \ robal lj no previous 6enes has 
attracted such marked popular attention. 


These lectures will be published m bool 
form after the Poet has delivered them in 
America in the autumn 


‘Spurious Saint of Gujarat ' 

Assuming that there is some truth in the 
sajing No man is a hero to his valet 
some one has obsened That is not because 
the hero is not a hero but because the 
\alet is only a valet 

T ord Zetland js reported to have spoken 
of Mahatma Gandhi as the spurious saint 
of Gujarat ’ He did so not because the 
Mahatma is not a true saint but becauso 
lord Zetland does not possess the capacity 
and freedom from prejudice to appreciate 
Mohandas Karnmchand Gandhi 

The Marquis of Zetland further displayed 
his heroism and his good breeding by referr 
mg to the Mahatma s blind insensate folly’ 
History will show who is blind senseless 
and foolish In the meantime the Marquis 
will do well to reflect whether he could 
have mustered enough courage to speak of 
n Frenchman, an American or even a 
Japanese of much less eminence than 
Mahatma Gandhi in the way he has spoken 


Why England Holds India 


Your British Imperial Bounders are more 
likable than your mealy-mouthed sanctimonious 
British philanthropists, because thero is no 
humbug about the former When Sir William 
Joynson-Hicks, now Lord Something said, 
‘ M e did not conquer India for tho benefit 
of Indians I know it is «aid at missionary 
meetings that we conquered India to raise 
the level of Indians That is cant We con 
quered India as an outlet for the goods of 
Great Britain We hold it as the finest outlet 
for British goods in general and for 
Lancashire goods m particular — ho spoke 
tho honest truth Under the influence 
of a similar onrush of honest trufhfttlne c «, 
which is not the usual characteristic of 
Viscount Rothcrmere that Lord wrote in the 
London Daily J [ail (Juno 3 1930) 


looh'h reople in (his country talk about tho 
evacuation of India as if it would make no more 
difference to the prosperitj of our Empire than the 
abandonment of British Guiana 

They do not realize that the step thej so 
lightlj contemplate w ould be the end of Ilnlam as 
a Gual Foier Their hazv mmds are incapable 
of understanding that the loss of India would 
l ring immediate economic ruin to this countrj 
that instead of close on two million unerop'oyed 
we should have four or five millions for whom no 
relief could be provided and who would soon be 
faced with sheer starvation 

tedia is 'till far and away tl e largest consumer 
of British export* and our imports from there are 
second onlj to tho'e from the Umted States 

Without the profits which Great Britain draws 
from her commerce with India the most ruthless 
Chancellor of the Exchequer w ould be unable to 
raise enough revenue to provide old age pension' 
unemployment relief education grants, and all the 
other state allowances which are regarded by tl cir 
benefienries in this countrj as part o! the 
automatic routmo of existence 

These advantages are unparalleled m any 
other nation and the onlj reason wo are alio to 
afford them is that wo have hitherto found the 
greatest overseas market for our manufactured 
products among tho o’OOOOOOO pcojlc of lndia 


At least four slulhngs in the pound of the 
income of every man and w oman m Great Britain 
is drawn directly or indirectJj from our connec 
tion with India 


But this veracity was only a tcmporiiy 
aberration For a few paragraphs below, the 
Viscount said that Dominion Home Rule 
would place the administration of justice in 
hands notoriously opressive and corrupt. 
This fs as black a lie as even Lord Kother 
mere is capable of uttering He displayed 
his crass ignorance of Indian history by 
saying Since history began, India has 
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be'veir experienced a single day of democratic 
freedom 


Simon Commission Report on the Recruiting 
of Sepoys 

With reference to the paragraphs published 
in A ol I of the Simon Commission Report, 
the attention of onr readers is drawn to two 
articles on the Indian army the first of which 
is published in this issue These will show 
to some extent why Indians from all 
provinces are not m the army 

The Commissioners mate much of the 
fact that even daring the last great war 
when recruiting was undertaken in nil 
provinces of India most provinces tarnished 
an insufficient number of soldiers They 
tt e this fact against India having self nifc 
Bat the causes of such a state of things 
shrnld bo understood bj our countrvraen 
The discrimination made between “martial 
and “non martial races is not a sufficient 
explanation In The Time* Special India 
Nnnbcr (Feb IS 1*130) it is observed 
“The Sikhs are a martin race of cood phjsiqne 
and make 1 nc soldiers 1 xiu 

But as regards their recruiting it is 
stated 

■S^rvio 1 in the array u popular an l there is 
no Lirk of recruits, althoich mihtarj 
no longer quite as attractive to certain Masses 
especially Sikhs whose prosperity has 'x^n 
increased by canalization measures or who are 
licjnnninc to turn their attention to industrial 
pnr mts. Ibid 

This is an indication that either for the 
economic reasons given above or owing to 
some other cause recruiting among bisns 
has perhaps diminished If this process 
continues the Sikhs may ultimately cea 
to be classed as a martial race J>o 
ntay not economic causes have c ? L^lic 
people of some provinces which former y 
Supplied si pa his being called non ™artiair 
If recruiting bo disproportionately Small 
from n certain class that docs not necess; j 
show that that class is unfit either for 
self rule or for the army For J® 

following paragraph appeared in The lattrarv 
Digest "for June 17 1916 when the grtst 
war was going on and when in * ^ 

eftorts were made to obtain soldiers from 
all Indian provinces , , 

“an important fate, of ti e < 
tho 1 radish and French Canad ans rec ^utmg 
of Ontario >3 the discovery tluit the reenmm* 


statistics of the various provinces 6how that out 
of a total of J-iOWt) men enlisted, trench 
Canada, with more than a quarter of the entire 
population of the Dominion lias furnished Laver 
than 14000 men. 

Proportionately, French Canada ought to 
have furnished at least 83500 men Instead 
of that it supplied about on» sixth of that 
number in spite of the fact that France tho 
motherland of the French Canadians was in 
danger of beiag invaded and defeated by 
Germany Fnglandi» not the mother country of 
Indians, and India s freedom was not jeopardized 
by the groat war as sho was already under 
subjection So if Britain could not get n 
sufficient number of recruits from most 
provinces of India (which formerly furnished 
sepoys and being subsequently do-martializod 
had ceased to look upon the array as n 
career or a source of income), these provinces 
were no more disqualified for self rule than 
French Canada ks French Canada s 
insufficient quota of recruits did not prove 
that her inhabitants had not the ability to 
fight in defence of their hearths and homes 
so the fact that most provinces of India 
did not supply a sufficient number of re 
emits cannot prove that their inhabitants 
cannot or will not fight in self defence 

The fact i» in those provinces of India 
wl icIi l avc become politically conscious of tl oil 
subject condition and in which tho standard 
of living and average income arc such that 
mercenary soldiering is not an attractive 
proposition it is possible to raise only a 
cittzen army if tho political status of the 
people rises to the desired leveL Tl is is not 
a mere theoretical assumption The political 
status of tho people of a country has been 
found in history to have much to do with 
it3 effective man power 


Political Status and Man power 

Even in independent states history has 
proved the difference in man power between 
& country whoso people possessed tho 
franchise m very large numbers and a 
country where tho franchise was confined 
only to certain sections of the people 
Major Cartwright in his pamphlet, The 
Commonuealth in Danger (17**o) contrasts 
Fngland and trance a3 they were dnnng the 
Revolutionary TVar Do French Re 
public, relying on tl e populace had moie 
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Rian it million men under arms Great 
Britain wag ‘a disarmed, defenceless, un- 
prepared people, scarcely more capable of 
resisting a torrent of French invndcrs than 
the herds and flocks of Southfield ” Ifow, 
then, could tho danger bo averted ? ' Sole!} 
‘lie replied, * by trusting the people and by 
reviung tho ancient laws which compelled 
householders to bear arms But this implied 
the concession of tho franchise” ‘Behold,’ 
lie said “make the kingdom a commonwealth 
and the nation will be saved A million 
of armed men supporting the state with their 
purse, and defending it with their livos, will 
1 now that none have so great a stalo as 
themselves in tho Government Arming tho 
people and reforming Parliament are insepar- 
able " 

In Militant Pit l and the Great War , II 
Rose writes in similar strain 

Bv tho talisman of trust in tho people Franco 
conjured up those armed hosts winch overthrew 
all > uropo [Instead of] trusting and arming tho 
peoplo Pilt was fain to plod along in the old 
paths and use the nations wealth not its 
manhood’ Pp 280-231 

Hence Pitt’s failure 

If it bo objected that even tho highest 
political status will not give tho unwarlike’ 
races of India the courage and endurance 
needed m war, the question may safely bo 
asked whether at any time in history any 
class of soldiers displayed greater fearlessness 
and power to bear extreme anguish than the 
non-mnrtnl ’ satyagrahis of Gujarat 


The Function of the Army in India 

The Simon Commission’s suggestion that 
the control of the Army m India should be 
vested in the Imperial Government. India 
paying only a fixed annual sum for its 
uaintenance throws unexpected light on the 
question of the real function of the Indian 
\rmj 

Indian opinion has always Keen, and still 
je, too pione to hold that the Army in India 
is an army of occupation a foreign 
garrison stationed in India to keep her people in 
their present political status This is no doubt 
partly true for a portion of the Army in India 
is permanently alloted to internal security 
n phrase the real meaning of which we 
Should have no difficulty ra fathoming Yet 
one would be inclined to say that in this 
matter our political pre-occupations have 


really put us on a false scent The idea 
that the principal function of the Army in 
India was to prevent popular outbreaks m 
India, was once no doubt widely current, 
eien in military circles, but in the light 
of tho practice of today, it belongs, wo should 
say, not oven to tho military thought of 
yesterday, but to that of tho day before 
Though tho Indian Army is still the 
mailed fist behind the civil administration 
of India, wo do not think tho British 
authorities cnvisago the task of governing 
India quite ns a military problem If they 
did so the outlook for us would have been 
much more cheerful So it happens that ns 
far ns internal security arrangements are 
concerned, the duties of the ‘district’ and 
‘command’ commanders in India aro confined 
to taking an nnnaal stock of the domestic 
situation and eirmarkinga certain number of 
troops for this purpose Tho rest is left to 
policy and tho police And again, tho 

strength of the Army in India is so regulated 
that any calculable internal disturbances in 
the present disarmed state of the country, far 
from immobilizing tho covering force or the 
field army, will not even touch a fringe of 
their war organization 

Lord Haldane once said that in order 
to organize an army, it was necessary 
first of all to ask what was to be its 
objective In the case of tho Army in 
India, there have been three shiftings of 
point of view as regards the major role 
it was intended to play In the post-Mutiny 
period it was tho prevention of armed 
outbreaks on the part of the Indian people 
When Lord Kitchener undertook the 
reorganization of the Army in 1903 he 
defined it as the protection of the N“W 
frontier against an aggressive enemy And 
the third shifting of the point of view has 
como from the terrible fiasco of the 
Mesopotamia campaign 

It was during the great war that the 
Army in India was first employed for Imperial 
purposes in a major operation of the modern 
type, and in course of it it was found that 
the limited objective for which the Indian 
Army was trained and maintained had imposed 
upon it an organization and equipment which 
was wholly inadequate for the much more 
extended needs of the actual situation This 
was the seed idea which bore its full fruit in 
the post-war rebrgamzation of the Indian 
Army 
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The Financial Times writes that Britain 
will not be able to spend -anything for the , 
army m India That paper evidently wants 
that while Britain is to use and control that 
army for her own purposes India should 
pay the whole expense, or worse still that 
India should pay the greater part and 
Britain and the other States under the 
Crown should contribute the remainder 
For that is the meaning of the suggestion 
that the subject may be submitted to the 
Imperial Conference m an endea'our to find 
means by which the Ftnpne and not the 
Chief member of it only shall accept the 
responsibility lhat would practically 
mean that India s army and therefore India 
would be under the control of not only 
Britain but also of the other states under 
the Crown » A veiy cheeiful prospect 
indeed !' 


The Problem of India’s External 
Defence 

The question of India s external defeuce 
at winch the Simon Commission points so 
threatening a finger has always been dangled 
before our vision as a task of almost 
insuperable difficulty and the whole problem 
is worth a little detailed analysis The 
requirements of the external defence of a 
country arc conditioned by two capital 
facts first its geographical situation and 
secondly the state of its foreign relations 
As regards India the military obligations 
imposed upon her by her geographical 
position will of cour e remain the same 
whether or no India forms a part of the 
British Empire But wc have no means at 
pro ent of estimating the full extent of 
the military burden imposed upon her by her 
political position She has no foreign policy of 
her own today All the international nralnes 
enmities and alliances into which she fiuds 
herself drawn are those of Great Britain and 
they all arise out of the latter s position in 
European or international politics "With an 
India freed from the British connection all 
this might altogether ho changed 

\\ e shall therefore leave aside ns purely 
hypothetical the question of India s futuic 
military needs arising ont of her relations 
with Persia Russia China Tibet Tapan 
Trench Indo China and the Dutch Fast 
Indies o»b obseraing in passing that they 
all he beyond flic natural frontiers of India 


and India in no way affects thur full political 
and economic development Of all the 
limitrophe countries of India the case of 
Afghanistan perhaps deserves m some ways 
an exceptional treatment. But with a modern 
lzed and settled Afghanistan and a neutnl 
Central Asia the settlement of this question 
need not be aery difhcult 

The question of defending the actual frontiers 
of India is however of more immediate practical 
interest, and cm be considered apart from 
the intricacies of international politics This 
task comprises in a sense the naluial 
military requirements of India the require- 
ments that is to say, imposed upon her by 
her geographical position and the backwaid 
political and cultural development of some 
of the peoples on hei frontiers 

British military authorities never weary 
of telling us that the existence of innumer 
able savage and warlike tribes all along her 
frontiers constitutes a first class military 
danger to the settled population of India 
and make the tasl of defending this country 
a peculiarly onerous one In point of fact, 
however the British Governm6nt in India 
does not employ a sin D le battalion of the 
Regular or the Auxiliary and Territorial forci 
for the protection of more than three fourths 
of the total land frontier of India Starting from 
the point where Afghanistan Soviet Turkestan 
bmkiang and Iidia meet, the whole northern 
frontier of India is considered absolute!} 
safe from the military point of view Further 
on tlio frontier from the eastern boundary 
of Bhutan to the 2Gt!i paiallel is also con 
sidered secure The next tno sections of 
the frontier from the 2Gtli parallel to the 
24th parallel and from the 21th parallel t» 
the frontier of Irene!) Indo China thong' 1 
inhabited by fierce end warlike tribes ar*- 
only protected by nine battalions of* the 
Bnrma military police while the last section 
of the fi on tier running along trench Indo* 
China is of no military importance whatever 
The task of defending the frontiers of India 
thus icsolves itself into tlit much mop 1 
restricted problem of defending the N " 
frontier 


The North Western Frontier 

The military importance as igned to tl 1 
frontier is something of a pitrrle to fi 
detached outside obserrer If we arc t’ 
believe the British military and cin* 
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Cl ioi Persia and India Vll these countries 
had to sutler more or less from the 

incursions of these tribe' and if an exodus 
of nomadic tribes of Central Asm such as had 
Liken place in the past were again to be 
feared the countries which would suffer 
most from them are as likely to be Soviet 
Russia and China ns India But no one we 
think advances such a manifestly absurd 
proposition for the consideration of the 
General staff* of the Soviet or the Chinese 
Armies It is reserved only for the 

consumption of credulous Indians and 
Britishers ... j 

The fact is with the settling down and 
civilizing of the nomadic tribes of Rnssnn 
Turkestm and the expansion of the Russian 
Lmpire in Central Asia, the prospect of a 
nomadic invasion of India or of any other 
country has vanished into tlio limbo of sup n r 
anuuated fears The very source so to sav 
of all widespread ethnographic disturbances 
in the Northwest ha* dried up There is 
thus every justification for regarding the 
problem of the frontier tribes as a local and 
restricted problem of policing civilizing 
and educating If the worst comes to the 
worst it may mean a campaign of three or 
four rears duration with the expenditure 
of n few crorcs of rupees So far as the 
control of the Pnthan tribes is concerned 
the British authorities themselves have adopted 
this policy Why they arc unable to treat 
the whole question of defending the frontier 
as a comparatively unimportant — speaking 
from the military point of view— task of 
frontier policing is explained not by anything 
inherent in tho tribal organization but by th« 
presence bevond the Oxns of the arch enemy 
of Great Britain the Russian Empire 

The rivalry of Russia and England is one 
of the great motive forces of 19 th century 
diplomatic history and strange ak it uiiy 
seem, it has been inherited by the Bolshevist* 
from the Czanst regime Under tho threat of 
the German menace it slumbered for a period 
of ten years from 1907 to 1017 Bat with the 
advent of the Bolshevist* to power it has 
min inaia, liaoes uw The Scvthian broken ont again in all its old fnry This 

knowledge of history to see .. ons 0 f mast not however be taken to mean that 

Hun Turki Mongol and la instances Russia intends to invade India through 

India were caused not by any jj U t by \fghanistan As far back as 1007 General 


authorities the defence of this frontier 
constitutes as vital and important a question 
of security for India a* the defence of her 
North Eastern frontiers against a possible 
attack b\ Germany is for lrrance Net the 
military potentialities of the Fatten tnbes 
living within is well as outside the adminis 
tered border seem hardly to justify such an 
assumption They might be verv warlike 
and very jealous of their independence. Bnt 
their number is limited to 'ome hundred* 
of thousand* the population of one of the 
larger Indian districts they arc armed only 
with rifles swords and knives their supply 
of ammunition and arms is precarious 
they have no artillery aod cannot male 
any nse of the automatic weapon* as by 
fortunate chance fall into their hand* 
Their presence undoubtedly constitute* a 
very troublesome political problem but to 
proclaim that it requires the maintenance of a 
permanent army of 27346s men armed 
with the most modem appliance* of war at a 
cost of about fifty crores of rupees a year 
is to put up a gigantic advertise nent 
of one s political and military failure 

Britishers do not know or forget that 
before they conquered or occupied the 
Punjab and the N -U F area the frontier 
problem had been practically solved by the 
Saikh rulers and generals by their valour 
and statecraft Tho Sikbs still exist 

We are aware of course of the amusin 0 
legend that as India ba* more than once in 
the past been conquered and settled by warlike 
tnbes from beyond her frontiers who have 
poured down upon her plains through « 

\ W passes such an eventuality might *S * 
b“ in store for her in the future and the 
herce Afghans and rathans-tnbes who have 
not forgotten history— are only ho um„ 

themselves ready to swoop down P 
India once the army on the frontiei • 
weakened 1 ut no one «e think w.u 
blame our intelligence if we refuse to lose 
one nights sleep over these chimera 
impossibility of a second irruption o^nno* 


impossibility ol a scconu 

into India, it does not require a very prJgMJ 


on lino side of tho Hindu Vnsh hut hy 
ethnological disturbances in the , 

Ul.tic steppes The clashes ot be numadrc 
tribes oi those regions resulted in t c 
surging out ot tlcso bnrbnrom or a» 
barbarous peoples over the plains 


Pahtsin the Chief ot the Staff of tho Russian 
Army assured the British Military attach^ 
at St Petersburg!! that the idea of a Russian 
invasion of India wa3 a phantasy which had 
never been seriously entertained by responsible 
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Russians This opinion is probably shared 
by the chiefs of the Bolshevist Army also 
Bat that does not picvent Bolshevist diplomats 
as it did not prevent their Gzanst predecessors 
from making fall use of their capacity to 
create trouble m Afghanistan and the North 
Western Frontier of India with a view to 
extorting concessions from Great Britain m 
other matters and other regions 

It is this possibility which makes the 
Ivor th West frontier the subject of so much 
watchful solicitude on tho part of the Army 
authorities in India. The tribes too knowing 
tho strength their position between two 
great powers show a boldness which they 
would not havo dreamt of showing had they 
stood by themselv es alone 

In conclusion wo do not deny that the 
trans frontier No mans land is a convenient 
ground for practical military training and 
military exercises 


Allegations Against the Police and the Military 

Since tho inaugurition of the civil dis 
obedience movement, the papers have contained 
numerous allegations of polico excesses and 
some excesses of soldier Snmo of those 
allegations havo been confitmcd by public men 
noted for their high character and calm 
judgment Somo of them arc not themselves 
'■nlyagi afns By laying tins \\c do not 
mean to tluovv any doubt ou the veracity of 
oalyrtqrahn ns « mh/aqiah is Our opinion of the 
truthfulness of sincere *rtl>jaginln is quite 
different Whit we mean is that 
those who have accused tho police and the 
military in some places and on some 
occasions of committing excesses wholly from 
their own personal knowledge as eye-witnesses 
or parllv as cjc-witncsscS and paitly from 

belong to different schools of political thought 
and action 

Jn n few cases tl ere lave been oflicial 
contradictions in communiques issued by 
sonic provincial Government or other Vo 
htvc read many of these contractions -some 
wc may not have como ncross 

After reading both non oflicial and official 
statements wc are vnclinul to conclude that 
the non official statements are substantially 
correct The Governments concerned which 
is«iie the cdminintiquc 1 - havo to depend for 
their information on subordinate officials — 
sometimes *'Omc of the very officials whoso 


conduct is complained of It cannot 
claimed that these anonymous officials becau s ® 
they* are ofhenis are more sober, accurate iP® 
careful observers of occurences have bett :er 
memories and are more truthful than e\P n 
some of th« best of our public men 


Report of the Contai Enquiry Committee 

It a conference held at the Albert Ih^ 
Calcutta on May 21 1030 a Committee 01 

Fnqmry was ippointed to enquiro into tl 10 
alleged violent and unlawful acts on tP® 
patt of the Police and of the Execute"® 
Administration in the district of Afidnapof 0 
aud in other districts of Bengal and to mah® 
a report embodying tho lcsult of t m< : " 
enquiry Air K C Neogy, AI L A 

Advocate Calcutta High Court and I’rofcssd 1 
P R Sen agreed to act as Secretaries of til® 
Committee Air J N Basil AILC solicited 
President of the Indian Association an“ 
leader of the Liberal Party in Bengal, actc" 
as the chairman of the Committee Sonf® 
members of tho Committee visited soveri >1 
villages in Alidnapore 

Some members visited altogether nine honsr 
in connection with winch com; hints had Icc, 
n ado that local officials and their suliordinnte 
including cxci«o officials and jeon« had fond I 
entered private houses and had assaulted tl 
inmates without any provocation and 1 d (Lama c 
or destroyed the tclongmgs of tl o vilhger- Ti e 
also visited «i\ eih.s whero general assaults « 
the pohu, vvero soil to have been committc* 
Altogether one hundred and twenty witness* 
wore examined of whom seventeen were women. 

AAe have received a copy of the report c 
this Committee It is a vciy temperate!} 
worded document as befits the standing u 
public life and the chancier of th 
signatories f j ot Arcssis J \ Basu 
TJYsyw'Rsj«v Sbxxi k N V NsfciJS 

etc AVc presume copies of this icport lav 
been sent to tl e Secretary of Stale th 1 
Governor General the Governor of 1 eng -1 
and somo A fern hoi's of Parliament 

A\o cmnot find spaco for tic cntir' 
report But it is necessary to make a i 
long extract to give the rcider an idea o 1 
tho difiiculties placed in the way of tK 
visiting members of the Committee nv'kin? 
tho enquiry with which they bad Iccj 1 
entrusted Tlicy dil not to cay tho lei* 
receive courteous treatment from th>» locaj 
officials concerned T) cy hoc ctcu j 
Hilda ancsl by the atb-du monal officer * 
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dauuge which tliev si\\ there and Minch Mas 
B ud to Ji ire been done in the police that morning 
Thej found tliat a large number of earthenware 
vessels in the hoi e hail been broken some looks 
and papers had been scattered about in the 
verandah and the court j ard a i>art of the thatch 
on Ibo roof with the frame troth had been pulled 
doM n some paddj t vs had been eat onen and a 
I irt of the contents had been strcMU at out and 
some pumpkins smashed 

The members next visited i house close bj 
where t ho\ found a girl about eighteen \ cars old 
in an advanced stage of pregnancy Her name 
was Amlu S>ho was lung down on the veiondah 
appaientlv still suffering from shoe I and pain 
Sh Mas lroatlun„ Mitli chfflcnltv Her cics were 
closed with tears trtekfing She made her state 
inont with some difficult j She complained of her 
l reacts l oing tw isted and of herleing licked ou 
the hip A\ hilo her statement was being recorded 
a subordinate official came from the Sub-tin wional 
Officer and asked (he members to proceed again to 
Ins tent as he had a letter to show them The 
mcml>crs informed the messenger that thej would 
sec Mr OalTar after thej had completed inspection 
of some more houses in the focal it\ as some of the 
villagers who had come up to them had said that 
there had l cen similar destruction of property that 
momirg in nearlj c\ erj house in the village. 

While the members were spcaling to the 
me««rngcr Air Ciallar came up in a ear to a 
point on the roal nearest to the house 
llioj wcio then in and «cnt ano'her ires enger 
o\er the intorvennmg fields to the \isitmg mom 
t«rs requesting the memlicrs to see him Air 
I N Ikisu went up to Air GilTar followed later 
!\ the other mem tiers. 1 ho &nMi\i«ionaI Officer 
showed n letter from a bub-In peetor of a distant 
station in the Subdivision stitmg that ho wa 
spotting trouble Air GafTir requested the 
members not to proceed further with their en pur} 
fh if morning 1 ut (o a vompanj firm to ( onfcu 
Ho Fiid that ho wanted to show sonic i vipers 
whilh were in lus office and which wool 1 sh n\ 
the treatment the polio hal received Tlie 
meml-rs told him that tliev were tong prevented 
from continuing the local enqmrj in the >ilto„p'- 
in the neiidd’Ourhood but tho Scbdiv ivional 
Offi -or r res cal them to aecompanj him to Contai 
Mhnli tW\ did \t ( ont ii he showed them 
Mine signed ktters ml Ire sod to him Iv villagers 
informing fum tluat tlu> would inimifi tun. salt 


willing to j lace evidence lefore the menders lut 
the local official were reluctant tliat tho visiting 
members should see more than wliat thej had seen 
or heard Though at the request of the members the 
persons engaged in the manufacture of salt near 
I'lchhaboni pit suspended their activities in order to 
enable the members to obtain directmformation about 
the conduct of the local officials and the police 
towards the inhabitants of the villages the officials 
w ere anxiou» that the members should not proceed 
with the cn pnry A local enquirj at th it stage 
would have leen of great help in ascertaining facts 
as tho assault-, and raid were said to have been 
committed within tho previous hour or thereabout 4 -, 
and there would have been no difficult j m ascer 
taming the nature and extent of the injurs said to 
have been inflicted on the villagers Tho Committee 
were surprised that anxietj should luave 1 een shown 
Ij the local officials for stopping a careful enquirv 
at a time when the events liad onlj recentlj 
happened Tiie presence of the u iting members 
Jed for the time l>ciDg fo the discontinuance of 
manuficture of salt There was no ground for the 
unfounded statement of the Sub-cUvisioiial officer 
that the visiting members w ere inciting tho men 
of the local it j lliej recorded statements oi served 
wounds and inspected damage to propertj Tliev 
succeeded in dispersing a pat hen eg of people m 
order that tho enquiry might proceed in a calm 
and judicial atmosphere. Tliev ac'ed with forbearance 
when olstructed In local officials But though the 
local officials found tliat tho presence and attitude of 
the vi iting mcml ers led to the amospherc becoming 
peaceful with tho absence of all incitement to 
violence vet tliev tried to stifle the onimrj in the 
localitj where cvidcnco ten leroil l v tho \ linger 
against the locil officials an 1 the I’olico was fresh 
and thoihvsical signs had not Icon oUitonfcd 
Tho Committee regret to notice finch w int ot 
admim trativc sense an 1 excuitivo capacitv in *1 "* 
local othcials conccracd 

borne of the conclusions of the committee 
require to bo reproduced 
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what is more we have to search for ways 
and menus of ranking our mnnner of living 
under these new conditions ns suitable and 
hygienic as possible so that we may remain 
fresh healthy energetic and aident 

\\c understand Dr D Mjendrannth Maitra 
is getting readj to visit this exhibition \s 
he was the founder of the Bengal Social 
^ci vice I eague and the pioneer in the 
preparation and exhibition of sanitary 
hygienic and demographic pictures and 
charts it is natural for him to be eager to 
acquire new knowledge and fresh ideas on 
these subjects, by which the country will 
benefit It would be a pleasure to hear 
that the Bengal Government or the Calcutta 
Corporation or some other public body had 
deputed him to represent them at the 
Fxhibittou 


Indian .Insurance Institute 

Tl at Indian insurance companies are 
gettin" to be resorted to more and more by 
our countrymen i» what ought to be For 
foreign companies uot only take away all 
thou profits to their home countries but the 
fnnds in their hands are lent to or otherwise 
imested in manufacturing and mercantile 
concerns which exploit and dram away 
wealth from India. We therefore wish 
all possible prosperity to Iudian insurance 
companies under Indian management But 
they cannot ilounsli as much as they ought 
»a tmW lliov co operate with one another 


nearei shall we be to the Freedom of India 
Arc we going back to the pre-Homc Rile days 
fritter awn v our time av^r Salt Tax and Forest 
luws while our d tty lies in striking off the 
fetters from oui Mother s limbs and setting her 
free as Bntam is free 

I no t re. pectfully submit the co inter question 
How much nearer were the US kmericans to their 
I reedom when they had tl in" the Tea Boxts into 
the «ea in December 1/73 9 Was it not their duty 
to strike oil the fetters from their Mother s limbs and 
set her as fiee as Britain was free instead of 
frittering away their time ovei lea Boxes' 9 f 
Dr Bhagavan Das next tackles another 
question asked by Dr Besnnt 

She asks Is it not time to stop wasting 
strength on fragments of bondage instead of Ircak 
mg that bondage once for all meeting Britons as 
their equal not as tl eir inferiors, and clast in" 
liands of friendship ior the helping of the world 

But w flat is the magic mantra iy which ail 
this marvellous change of heart and clung 1 of 
spint may be brought about and Britons induced 
to regard Indians as equals and not a« inferiors 
without any travail in India, w ith ease and comfort 
to all 9 Is innocent childlike trust in the words 
of British diplomats related at fixed intervals 
I ke the chin e& of a dock that our policy still 
stands as it has alway s stood such a t lantra 9 
Is not this the \er> mis !uef that the policy still 
land as it has ahcaji. stood keeps at a standstill 
and never moves forward so far as India s real 
progress l concerned 9 And what policy is it 
♦hat stands o perpetually and so >mmo\abh 9 
Is it not tho poll y of exploiting and burdening 
Ind a ever more and more and keeping Ind ans 
talking endhssly o\ er meaningless announcements 
and proclamations 9 

Surely the revered Fditor knows full well that 
there can lie no Sid Jin without Ti] as no achieve- 
ment of powers witLout much trial and much 
tabulation and much self-denial 
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what is more we tme to search for ways 
and meins of mil ing our manner of living 
under those new conditions as suitable and 
hygienic as possible so that we may remain 
fresh healthy energetic and ardent 

A\e understand Dr Dnijemhinath Mnitia 
is getting readj to vi*it this exhib tion As 
ho was the founder of the Bengal Social 
Sen ice I eague and the pioneci in the 
preparation and exhibition of sanitary 
hygienic and demogi aphic pictures and 
charts it is natmil for him to be eager to 
acquire new knowledge and fresh ideas on 
these subjects bj winch the country will 
benefit It would bo i pleasure to hear 
that the "Bengal Government or the Calcutta 
Coipoiatinn or some otliei public body had 
deputed him to represent them it the 
I x Inbitiou 


Indian Insurance Institute 

That Indian insurance companies aie 
getting to be resorted to more and more by 
our conntrj men is, what ought to be Tor 
foreign companies not only take away all 
their profits to their home countries but the 
funds in their hands are lent to or otherwise 
invested m manufacturing and mercantile 
concerns which exploit and dram away 
wealth from India We therefore wish 
all possible prosperity to Indian insurance 
companies undei Indian management But 
they cannot flourish as much as they ought 
to unless tliej co operate with one mother 
Such co operation will now be practicably 
owing to the establishment of the Indian 
Insuiance Institute with Hr Surendranatl, 
Tagore as president and Hr S C Roy ay 
general secretary and with its office at 
20 Stnnd Road Calcutta 


Change of Heart 

Dr Bhagavan Da^> of Bemres is well known 
is a scholar and author and also as r, 
distinguished member of the Theosophicaj 
Society His replies in New India to twe, 
questions asked by Dr Annie Besant itj 
the same papei therefore possess mory 
than a passing interest In the conrsy 
of an article on Chango of Heart it, 
that joursd he writes 

In I idm for May 1 1930 on p 3 th e 
venerable Editor puts these questions \\ hey 
bait Tax (has) l«een abolished how much 


nearer shall wo te to the Freedom of India’ 
Are \\ o going back to the pre-Homc Rule dajs 
fritter awaj our time ovhr Salt Tax and Forest 
I aws while our dutv lies in striking olf the 
fetters from our Hothers limls and settin„ her 
free as Butain is free 9 

I most rcspaitfutlj sul mit the counter quo tion 
How much nearer were the US Americans to their 
freedom when they had llung the Tea Boxes into 
tho sea in December 1773’ Was it not thou dutj 
to strike oil the fetters from their Mother s limbs and 
set hei as fiee as Butain was free instead of 
flittering awaj their time over lea Boxes ’ 

Dr Bhagavan Das next tackles another 
question asked by Dr Besant 

She asks Is it not time to stop wasting 
strength on frag nent* of bondage instead of bieal 
mg that bondage once for all meeting Britons as 
their equal* not as their inferiors iod clasping 
hands of friendship ior the helping of the world 
But w JTat is the magic manlra I y which all 
tfu-. marvellous change of heait ana change of 
spirit mav bo brought about and Britons induced 
to regard Indians as equals and not a 1 * infeuors 
without anj travail in India with easo and comfoit 
to all l Is innocent childlike trust in the words 
of British diplomat* repeated at fixed intervals 
1 ke the chimes of a clock that out policj still 
stan Is as it ha* alwajs stood such a mantra t 
Is not this the verj mischief that the policj still 
land as it has aluai/s stood 1 eeps at a standstill 
and never moves forward so far as India s real 
piogiess is concerned t Anl what policj i it 
that standVso perpetually and so immovably ’ 
Is it not the policj of exploiting and burdening 
India over more and more and keeping Indians 
talking endlessly over mean ingle** announcements 
and proclamations i 

Surelj the revered Editor 1 nows f ill well tint 
there can be no Stdd/u without Ti/ a? no sen eve- 
ment of powers without much trial and much 
tabulation and much self denial 

Dr Bhagavan Das wiote these words 
befoie the publication of the Simon Com 
mission s Report If the recommendations 
of that report give anv indication of British 
policy then according to even co operatoi* 
like Sir Hari Singh Gour that policy has 
not even stood still but has gone back to* 
the Morley Minto reforms thus contradic 
ting the Secretary of State and the Viceroy 
and placing them m a false position 

Dr Bhagavan Das corrects Mrs Annie 
Besant on another point when lio writes 
I have read with deep distress in the same 
issue of Vw India, on p 2 the editorial note 
sajnng tliat Mahatma Gandhi “lias been advising 
Indian boys to get their heads l token for India s 
freedom Uiat any one who advises others to face 
head breaking should say como and not go and 
implying that Malntmaji lix3 not been sajin„ 
come bnt only go Snrelj tins must be a 
\erj inadvertent slip of my loved and honoured 
fnend s pen surely s! e was not really thinkin„ 
of Mahatmaji when she wrote those words for not 
even the present Governmental regime lias said 
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any such thing tujatn't him and all the wld 
knows that he has leen Icalinj marching !>»/<_ 
and m advance of his special hand of T0 '' inte ^£^ 
saying to them not “go ’ but come after me ann 
if you deterramately wish to otherwise not ai 
th«* time, till taken captive by midmcht atta k on 
his ascetic s hnt 

Mr C F Andrews prefers Independence 

In the article on ‘Rev C F Andrews in 
\mcriea” by Dr J T Sunderland published 
in our last issue, it is stated As between 
independence and dominion status be 
declared his preference for the latter 
(p 683 1 .With reference to this statem nt 
Mr Andrews his sent us the following 
telegram from Fa gland 

"Kindly correct one statement in s nn •• > 
land's generous ‘article I hate anmys 
ejroenled Independent*, »»' 

Status" 


Health and Wealth of a Bengal District 


The January issue of the tV«« bhjirah 
Quarterly, which Is very late in coming out 
contains much instructive and lot . * 
reading, not merely of an academic c 
but also on matters vitally affecting he 
survival of our people in full vigour 

and In b0d h y ,s “Report on Medical Conditions m 
the Birbhum District" pr Harry 0 3irabre«= 
it d, writes • f 

Daring the last month 1 have ' ,ls *} c ^c? I . , jmiketan 
villages m the immediate vicinity of tmcc 

and liolpur and several others at o )aceg 

The economic and health condition* In - j, tJ . 

« updtalr tad. The SS 

and Disease po together poverty but 

h 5 disea-e came hr|t and »««* , hc 

I cannot help but feel that cacti one 
other la a vicious circle , 

The following is a general description o 
a village in Birbhum 

In the village what first stnke* 1 o® 1 cfef^and^the 
the overgrowth of vegetation nothing 

deserted houses The latter remind n » ^ , 

so clearly as the deserted villages I »»» igvfM” 
Jiu««ia during the Great ianunc : m ^ cr 
The empty houses making up ns m m the 

two-thirds of the total number of 1 , latc 0 f 
village are for the "»?* K* IjL * m ud Mails 
disintegration The rwifs are pone ”1 dmg the 

are broken down, and the wH ""Sf fills 
house and yard is also half destro cd h 

tho yard \\ hole streets may be made up ^ 
houses The exuberant louele cro Tanks and 
them and pushes out over the street 

15 


hop’s of stagnant water ft tobas) are every where in 
&&& idSt breeding place for the malaria 

l ^ pools of water is a heavy 
growth of jungle It even extends into the tanks 
adding to the density of the growth of the wat r 
plants already there Only at 
which water i cu -toman I j removed is there .an 
at.- nee of vegetal ion Tanks whi<-h are regularly 
and extensively u ed are not usually very heavy 
sources of infection with malaria, sin e the 
disturbance of the surface of water is inimical to 
thc inoeimto larvae breeding there It is the unu-ed 
or the infrequently used tank that is the source of 
create-! danger These are identical enough m 
anv village many of wliosOinli.ahitantsh.ive died 
Laving their hou-e* and tanks to fall into a stote 
of disrepair \ery few villages are supplied 

with w elb^ fur dnnLiog w ater The family gets 
its drinking water from the sime tvnl in w tucii 
it bathes and does its laundry from winch its 
fields of rice are irrigated and upon the 8lojin„ 
-ides of which altogether too frequently its 
excrementtl material is deim-ited A latrine i» 

practically never seen 

\s for the general appearance of the 
villages Dr Timbres writes 

So much for the physical aspects of the village 
In the worst milages one often walks through one 
or two streets without seeing a single inhabitant 
In other ullage* the inhabitants including dogs 
m4 children and chicken are often numerous^ 
Tk/i ruvw\la hnai'TW are not in good 


b,~> children and chicken are ouea numerous!* 
Sfn.fcsL The people however are not in good 
general j hysiealcondition Them appearance of 
lack of energy is sinking The potbellied child 
is the rule tho healthy looking child is the 
exception. 1 did a spleen examination on many 
children in every village 1 visited I often 
performed this examination in the schools An 
enlarged spleen is a sure indication of infection 
with malaria in a epidemic area. In the be t 
villages the spleen rate was 3ty®, in tho worst 
often every child examined had a large spleen 
‘sometimes the srleen wa- so large us almost to 
fill the entire abdominal cavity Such a High 
splenic rate m the children is positive evidence ol 
a similarly high rate of infection with manna m 
every mender of the village In one village 
Raipur with a population of 350 families forty 
are said to hxve died of malaria during this 

«CS3100 

He gives many details relating to tho 
incidence of Malaria, Leprosy, etc, and tire 
deplorable conditions under which child- 
birth takes place He is careful to add 
A cursory glance at the villages however might 
not reveal to a casual ot server that tlicj are 
rentable mu rums of nearlv every di case known 
to mankind lie would *pc the jungle the desolation 
the di-orderhne«s and the under ncun hment tut 
out'ide of the'e ol-ervations he might even thick 
that the mllagers were in a f urly gcod condition 
\\ hen I first came to Sattimketan I was told ly 
several jxople Indians and I uroj>ean= tint they 
did not think a doctor would t nd much material 
for work as they regarded this part of Bengal as 
an especially healthy place Sautimketan is healthy 
but the su ending, district not A little prodt 
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1 eneath tlie sui face is neoclel to reveal tlie slow 
death that is creeping over the country side a death 
which if it be not checked mar easily spread to 
other parts of It ngal and India The Poet has 
seen this condition coming for many rears and it 
is one of the greatest sadness of las life 

The writer has something to sij about 
the former flourishing condition of Bengal 
and its Birbhum district 
There is ample evidence on erery hand that 
as short a time as fiftj years a^o the district was 
tunic prosperous Historical!} it is recorded as 
having been very prosperous Bernier travelling 
through B ngil in 10 jO writes 

The knowledge I have icjuired of Bengil in 
two vi its inclines me to behove that it is richer 
than t,vpt It exports in abundance cottons and 
silks rice sugar and butter It produces amply 
for its own consumption w treat vegetables grams, 
fowls ducks and geese It has immense herds of 
pigs flocl s of sheep and goats iish of eveiy kind 
it has in profision trom Kijmahal to the sea is 
An endle s number of cana)3 rut in l y gono ages 
from the Ganges by immense labour for navigation 
and irrigation while the Indian considers the 
Ganges as the t cst in the w orld 

Y hen Mr Cheap commeicial agent fot the Fist 
India Company I7b7 lb’4 tbunshed in this district 
it w»3 probablv the wealthiest in all Bengal Home 
mdusines of all lands such ik spinning weaving 
dyeing indigo culture, etc prospered The district 
was full of artisans of the highest skill from whose 
deft fingers ornaments and weaun„ apparel went 
out to decl the rich and roj al of the world 

He passes on to discuss the causes of the 
decay of the district and of Bengal generally 
Then ho strikes a hopeful note 

A\ liatcver the causes, the fact remains that the 
conditu ns around Santimketan arc tal unspeal 
ably lal but not -o lad tint they cannot be 
remedied Did I not believe this latter fret 1 should 
indeed to di counged The ultimate solution will 
have to como eventually from the country as a 
whole at least from the Bengal Government 
Already half convinced of the valuo of Dr Bentlcj S 
and '■mi Wileotks suggestions the Government is 
legmnmg to mate a survey of 'lie province foi 
Ah? pavpirere en f irnyvoviUg- Ah? emsxAisa mu 1 
drainage But Icfoie that scheme tomes to fruition 
all the inhabitants mav die In the district of 
Dirt hum as in tlie rest of Bengal the Dtparfment 
of Public Health carries biavel} on under extreme!} 
adwrso conditions chief of which is the lack of 
an adequate stall and income The Civil burgeons 
of the district are al o malequitelv equii P J d and 
there are le s than 7 > ho pita! beds in the entire 
district 

Ho pays a well deserved tribute to the 
work done by the Tisvablnrati village 
workers and to the workers tricniselves 

The most encouraging work which I saw is that 
which is being done tj the village workers at 
Snmketan itn ler the direction of the \ i-raf Jurati 
All of there workers are young mon hlled with 
ideals of serving their count n in a practical 
uinner The> work at great personal sacnllcc on 


veiv low salaries performing the funda nentq,t 
tasks of organization of health work This work 
is one important part of the general scheme of 
village uplift which has its centre at Snmketao. 
Inspired bj the Poets ideals and aspirations fa r 
his countrj the} w ork on the principle that if 
the level of village life can bo raised through the 
co operative eltorts of \ lllagers themselves the 
village would once more become an attractive and 
health} place to live and the people would not 
desert it for the profitless soul quecshing life Of 
the citr So workers are trained in village 
Industrie 1 ; night and da} schools for children ar<> 
conducted co operative banks loaning mone} at 
low rite of interest are organized and health 
societies are formed. 

The health work has been organized in eight of 
the surrounding villages. Already signal effects 
can I s reco„Qized I proved by actual examination 
of the children that tlie incidence of malaria i\ 
lower in tlu^e villages than in surrounding ones 
Also tire general state of nourishment of the 
children is better The health societies collect 
nreinbeiship fee a in mono} land and labour and 
npplj there fees to clearing the jungle draining 
the roads cleaning and kerosenizing tho tanks 
regulvrlj filling up the pools of stagnant water 
regularly distributing quinine as a prophylactic 
measure during the worst" of the malaria season 
and in instructing the villagers by lectures posters 
etc m the elements of sanitation and hygiene 
It is all a splendid work being done along proper 
lines without waste of effort, by men whose in 
spuation is of the highest and whose patience in 
doing tlie necessary little things is infinite Ihe 
dtffic llties obstructing their work must appear at 
times to be insurmountable Tlie lad of adequate 
funds is the main difficulty Then the prejuiicc 
of the villagers must bo overcome Tins was at 
one tuna strong but is getting Jess now \\ hen 
the malaria is verv bad it seems as if their 
measures are having no effect, hit they keep 
brav*]y on in tho face of no little danger to them 
selves from diseases with which they come daily 
into contact and to which their own state of 
und r no irishmen! renders them more than usuilJj 
iiatle No matter their courage and patience are 
nntloggmg 

Ye liavo tried to give some idea of 
Di Timbres’ article , but the whole of it 
deserves to be read' * 


The Poet s University 

The foregoing Note will not come ns fl 
surprise to those who know vvliat Visva 
bliaiati is trying to do but it may serve to 
correct the wrong impressions of those who 
thtr'sh on n prioi i conclusion tint being a 
Poets University it is concerned mainly 
with things of tlie imagination and partly 
with things acidemical and intellectni! 
But as a matter of f act, the Poet’s University 
has been trving to t rn l’plc with tho hard 
realities of life as well 

The aerv name University calls up tho 



NOTFa 


in 


, iu i i u „,*w Universal directed the work m detail daiij devoting a 

idea that it ha-> to do with the U ni ers considerable rart of his valuable time and energj 
which includes the I ocil and the >ationn for tllH j urro « e . 

We are familiar with the cheap pbe that Self gov ernment tea special feature in the 
the IVt » eOMcrnri I 'he “SS pSSk -Id AXm'SS 
Universe, and hx-, no thought to spare ior ^ tlie ^ lfT activities of the Asrarua an Asrama 
hte neighbours and his countrymen lho«e Sammtiam othce was started through the activities 
who know him and bh work know how 0 f the students and lias been run entire!* by them 

«»<™ »T7” ch —ir .» 

We do not know of any University in rroerey> was mvi ^ m tarpentrj Weaving and 

India which touches life at all points as t, ar demn«, A number of exhibitions of the work 

Tagore s University has done \o doubt, with 0 f the students were held and were treat!* 

its nulled resources ,t cannot attempt to to ™'S“ t ?l_ C1 S 'g heTf lUSwSiiJ^ So 

all things nor are all its arrangements free t0 tea ^8, e students especiallj the girl 

from flaws and defects But it does not lose *i anil un j JQ ces and tho progress has been very 
sight of ignore or exclude any aspect and ^factor* Lvcrv effort was made t «o SW tho 

j® .* . Us nsre reminded studeni firsthand experience of v tinge prol lems 

department of education « * R )rt throuji regulat or„ani7cd visits to briniketan the 

afresh of this fact by the Anouu Itepm lnbtltQt 0 f Kural Reconstruction the senior 

of the institution published in the recentiv s t n dento paid a number cf visits to Ballaviiur e 
pubh hed Januarv issue of the I ism Ihmah centre of rural reconstruction work 
Quarterly The mere mention of the various .™i««n 0 ™,r 

departments and sub-departments of the . , 

institution serves to show the wide range halabhavana (School of Art) was under 
of its interests td»als and endeavours the charge of Nandx Lai Bose It lias now 

The Ytdyabbavana {Research Institute) got a new building specially constructed for 

provided for lectures on Tibetan Buddhism the purpose 
Buddh t philo ophy Sanskrit athism 

^ogi Cult Pengali Comparative^ Philology „ e TI n . 0 e “ { 

Old Persian A vesta Aedic ban«knt Greek rein0U J there u«n n* ,<■ ■—.**» ■: 

Arabic Persian French Mamie culture and , ho |am t nj. ard oologies) «=l eci .mens and 

histr.rv PI „„p German Fnglish and e^ami I s of art-crafts 1 avebeen carefully catalogued 
nistory, Ohine«e t.erman r s The want ot furniture liowcvei stood in the waj 

Prakrit There were students to atttn of thp , proper display for purposes of stmlj 

lectures Research work done both by mem indents have ben irovided with three 

bers of the staff members of the ^antmikctan cerirate lukliogs tobe used as stud os Of t hc'c 
staff and -indent- iv described in the Report one is availaUe for the women students the others 

lair and students is desenoe i for lllen Durint the current ; j ear the need for 

The collation of the Mahabnarata acton modating the cla> modelling section became 

continued as usual in collaboration Willi me in£r , blt a neB shed which was not 


build ng ha-, been d signed to serve 
a mu eum The art collection wn, 
from the III nr* t raiding and alt 


Bhandarkar Institute of Poona 

The s-autmiketan College taught both its 
own courses and the courses of tho Calcutta 
University There were 37 men and 1/ 


)ri 0 inat plan had to bo 


„ pre= ii — . 
provided for in the > 
constructed . , ... 

the founder 1 resident wishes the whole group 
of the halalliavana buildings to he known as 
\nndavan The inaugural on ceremonj “ 


women students all m residence separttc held d inns tho J ons Lts"ava. 

J , nmvided for them Methods of In truetion —In our method of 

accommodation bcm„ pro i , „ s instruction chief emphasis is laid on studio- work 
The new brec-bhavana (Girls anil vv or Stad nts are given individual attention by the 


- bree-bhavana (Girls 

Hostel) will accommodate bO students 

, ettort to ex i lore the possibilities of imparting 

The work of the Colle-e Department underwent tho students according to their abilities 

ft number of changes during the ye ir under review knou lttl „ L 0 f allied arts and crafts besides the 

The College and the School were con Pleteiy nsvn | mstr iction in punting and modelling 
separated and conducted as distinct units tor Work, from oir school v 
purposes of administration Naim Chandra inn numerous parts of the country 

remained in charge of the College as rrmcipai ^ alcutta Vagpur Mj sore Madras ... _ 

throughout the jear The remarkat e progre-s , n ^ntmActan several small exhibitions 

shown by the College is entirely due to ni=> or?an , ze a from lime to time m winch displays 

enthusiasm and persona! exertions. of, wood llock print iocs clay modelling ant 

,, « embroidered works were she w n Theso exhibitions 

Paths Bhavana (School Department) maue broUK f,t the visitors and the residents o! the place 
ill wmil „ into a closer rontact with tt o act vitits of the 

ali round progre S . rreate hala I Havana. In Juoe last we mranacd for the 

The Found-? President took great rmns ^to hrst time a i ublic cxl d itioa m the Tow n Hail 

among the members of the staff a real cun' banccl ng which was verj kindly oj eneil bj 

for bus Hlxvts and his sjstem of education ne 


Stad nts are given individual attention by the 
teachers in turns It is al«o cur constant aim and 
cilort to ex i lore the possibilities of imparting to 


rxhit ited u 

Delhi Allaliabad 
and Masulipattam 
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Sir P C Hitter The success of the Darjeeling 
exhibition has given ns confidence and we hope 
to organize other public exhibitions m futuie 
Other activities —One of the regular features of 
our activities is to help in the organization of the 
festivals of the Asraraa such as the 1 all moon 
the New moon the Dol Purnuna (The Spnnjj 
1 estival) \ arslia Maneal (The Festival of the 
Rains) Briksha Ropan (the Arbour Da\ ) Situ 
Aajna (the Ploughing Day) This sear tho 
services of the Rala bhavana were atso utilized 
in the production of the Tapati m Calcutta for 
four succes ive davs in September In this 
connection we acl nowledge our debt of gratitude 
to Snmati Pratuna Devi who rendered valuable 
help to us 


About the Library we learn that 
The total number of bool s on the 3 1st October 
1929 was 36G39 including General 3*341 N 
Sastns Library 91b \afeils Library 9 O0 anq 
Manuscmts 3 144 There was an increase of 
jshwj/ J honk? gaiy dosusff the year 
leport Resides the above the number of unbo mq 
periodicals journals and pamphlets would cotnc> 
to abo it three thousand or more 

In December 19 the hulabhavana Museum 
and Studios were removed to the new building 
and the rooms in the upper storey of the I il rary 
Bu Idin" became available for tho Library They 
hare 1 een arranged as seminary rooms m th<j 
following sulject*. for use by the research worker* 
of the 1 tdja Bli/mna (1) Sanskrit, (2) Til etio 
(3) Mahabharata Collection work 14) Buddhist xnq 
Jam ( ) Arabic and Persian (0) Chinese anq 
(7) Philosophy 

The Librarr at Snniket3n contains mainly I oak? 
on Agriculture and Rural Economics The A lllagb 
Ciicuhtmg I ibrary .at Snniketan howevei doe? 
not form a mrt of this library but belongs tq 
tho Village \v ork l)ej artment there 


About Sreeblinvnnn it is stated that tin* 
new building is a large two stoned house 
with extensive grounds of its own and 1 ? 
equipped with all conveniences 

Tho ntimler of boarders at the end of 102!) 
was 47 of whom 40 came from Bengal 2 from 
Madn« J from DPI from Gujrat and 3 from 
Ceylon Tho distribution according to department? 
was — Sbflwtf IT Jut abJututett O 

•Miss lleinl da ben was in charge as tho Lady 
Superintendent practically throughout the y ear 


Then there arc descriptions of the kitchen 
tho hospital etc 

In the sports department tho new feature 
is Jujitsu 

The lottn ler President during his recent vi«it 
to lapan n-< xlU. to secure for a period of two 
venre tje pen iccn of Mr Not it?o fakigaki ^ 
di iingni lied exponent of Juji sn (known in Jaiaii 

Judo) Mr Takagiki v as formerly Jajine*® 
state scholar at t! o l niversiiy of British Colutibia” 
an l More coming out to India )icld t) c post of 
tt Ju Jitsu teacher at tie Nijpon Lmvenuty 
and at tin. Ilou e i f Representatives (Japanese 
larhament) He is a qualif ed medical pra titioner 
in Ju-Jit u form nnl is n inemLr of the \dv t>orj 
ommittec of the Kodokwan which is the official 


training centre m Japan At present there are 
very few men with his qualifications even in 
Japan 

A now gymnasium was built and properly 
equipped for tho Jujitsu classes Mr lak3ga(i 
joined the institution in November J.929 and 
immediately started his classes Tho progress 
made during the short- period has bden mos,t 
encouraging An outstanding feature has been the 
interest an l progress shown bj girl students 

Arrangements have been made to hold special 
clas tor the benefit of students coming from 
Calcutta and other places 


bnmketan, winch is the Department of 
Agriculture and Rural Reconstruction gives 
practical training in agriculture sericulture 
rural reconstruction and weaving tanning 
and various other arts and crafts 


The w hole of the land comprising seven hundred 
acres which the Ooi eminent of Bengal had 
acquired on behalf of the Visva Bharati finallj came 
into our possession in February 19*9 It was 
rather late in the season and arrangements were 
made very humedlr to lay out the fields and 
cultivate as much as possible for grow mg a fodder 
crop About 9 o families of Santa! labourers were 
given a plot of land to the east of Cheaps hutlu 
for starling a Smtal Settlement These new settled 
togethei w ith the Santal inhabitants of tho s 
villages which came into our possession by tho 
I and Acquisition wore allotted about 200 bmlia» 
of the A boat and low land for the cultivation oj 
paddy I hose paddy fields are expected to yield 
a good income after three j cars \ Fordson Tractor 
was purchased and with its help about 309 bighto 
of high land unfit for pnddj cultivation were 
plo ighed up and sow n with foddei seed Anew 
road was constructed connecting Santimketan with 
Cheap s huthi and giving access to most of our 
nowly laid out fields 1 0 700 approximated 
were spent for the above purposes 

A Crafts Section was opened last year It 
includes Lacquer \\ ork artistic Book bindiru 
l’ottery Leather embroidcrv etc It has already 
made good progress Tho Chemistry Physics and 
Botany laboratories were equipped for holding 

K radical classes for regular students as w ell as for 
ght analytic work The installation of tho Power 
IIou«e and the laving out of Mechanical Workshops 
were al o completed A set of Metcorolokic 31 
instruments were jurchased and regular observa- 
tions have been started Tho starting of R* c 
Britt Rahk Magazine devoted to scout work at 
beginning of thi-, year I y the 3 ill age Work Depart 
meat also marks an unportint ad ranee 
Daily observations are being sent to the 
Observatory and wo receive The Duly MeaUid 
Report of the Calcutta Meteorological office if** 
of cost . 

We have at ireentthe following instruments 
m the olservatory — Mereurial Biroincter Gortjp 
Type) Dry Bulb Thermometer S\ct Ru|“ 
rhermometer Maximum Ihermometer Minimum 
Thermomctei (all these lent fy the lalew“ 
Meteorological ( )ffi -e) Barograph W ind ' an* 

kuemometer Stevenson Screen and Kara Gauge 
Non instrumental ol semtioos are ut«o record 
regularly 
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The T isva bharati is famous for it> 
ulsaras or festivals , 

In the village welfare section of the 
Report accounts are given of the Briti b3laV 
or b)y scout the womens associations m 
villages teaching sewing cutting child 
welfare and maternity work , the eight n Jit 
schools th» bnmketan girls school »iH»e 
lectures train mg camps for studying and 
teaching scont organization cottage crilt 
first aid elementary agriculture co op rative 
and village organizations etc- 

Central talks were al o eiven hy Pr Uhtrei idra 
Mohan Sen Hhe Chil l Mmd and Uti ue) 

and Mr Him Komar Sanyal ^ p Itos f 
and a lantern lecture r Kw Sahcb K. P J 

the Bernal Govt Health D partui-nO on toon m 
Bengal Homes 

Snmketan has a dispensary and arrange 
mentsto give medical relief to village 
the neighbouring villages The Rural S * 
of Raipur was completed daring the year 
and the report will be published at an 
early date Rural surveys of t^alpara 
Bandhgora, Bhubandaoga are also 
The Report gives a full account o v.na 
reconstruction work done during the year 
in several villages consisting °f *a . 

rendering medical help anti malaria Qf 
vaccination maternity work * re Vi n -,t t «ii 
make bites aad tolling of J„n Id 

boy scouts work and training adul , 
tioo arbitration bank fields and garden 
tanks irrigation and fishery "eaving scho^ 
tanning poultry, womens association 
operation with the neighbouring village i 
paganda work, etc. . . nrp 

In the Agricultural Department there a 
farm poultry, dairy etc c »„di>nt 

In the education section there are student 
apprentices and the Siksha satra j" 

bee education to a m “ ber h ‘..tetml 
on practical lines in ine i.rnuer 
section weaving tanning carpentry lacquer 
work tile making pottery boot bindin„ 

“K" SSL a publication department 

“ d fi e SSK Sd« at 

,h tfa SSL aerfa. .he 
(1) an additional 

for the institutions at. Sintinikeian t 0 { _ 

Our named ato cap tal V\} u ’ rc ?^ t imate]r lo clear 
(’) Kopecs one lakh “, prr 5J'Sro ^tho life 
•men mutated liabilities and res 
Member* lund . ,, _,„,intpfion of a new 

<» KS.5JUOO for the of water 
power plant and a modern t>y* 
works 


Dacca Disturbances Enquiry Committees 
Two committees one official and the 
other non official appointed by the Congress 
have already taken much evidence on the 
origin and incidents of the Dacca distur- 
bances The dead caun >t be revived by the 
conclusions of these committees property 
looted and burnt cannot be restored though 
broken and wounded limbs may get cured 
without their help If meins can be found 
for the prevention of similar disgraceful 
deplorable and inhuman occurrence in the 
future the committees would not have sat 
iu urn But if that has to be done the 
ori in of the disturbances and their un 
checked continuance for more than a month 
UP till now have to be explained and the 
instigators and peipetrators of the black 
deeds punished in a condign manner Ihe 
least th it the committees can do is to 
pjblish in full all the .written and oral 
evidence placed before them The public 
will tleu be able to form their own 
conclusi is We have receited copies of 
some of the vnttcn statements They make 
very painful and amazing reading \\o may 
deal with th<*tn hereafer if necessary 


Dacca Then and Now 

In his Topography of Dacta published 
in 1*39 Dr Taylor wrote of Dacca 

Relic ous quarrels between the Ibndus and 
Mahomedaus are of rare occurrence Those two 
, I-, _ eiJ i,ve in perfect peace and concord and a 
majority of tho individuals belonging to them have 
even overcome their nrejud ces eo fir as to smoke 
from the same hookah Chap ix p 2 o 

The condition of Dacca in 1930 need not 
be described 


“Get Swaraj Go to the Congress 


Many witnesses before the official and non 
official committees of enquiry at Dacca 
arc reported to have said that if Englishmen 
were applied to for help they replied k o 

to your taadlu and get Swaraj The 

telegram sent from Dacca by the Associated 
Press on June 24 states that in the course 
of Babu Radhikamolian Basak s eviden c 
before the official committee he said lie 
went to the Police for help but got nene 
A llabilder asked him to go to tho Congress 
for help “Six more witnesses of the 
locality whose shops were looted were also 
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examined They said they received no police 
help while on the contrary thej were asked 
to go to the Congress lender' for help ” 

If these allegations he true, they must be 
considered additional grounds for ranking all 
possible efforts to get Swaraj and whnt 
nnno Europe in and Indian officials are 
repoitcd to hnve snid must bo treated not 
as sarcasm but ns serious exhortation* 

\gain should the allegations made b) 
these witnesses bo true then the origin of 
the Dacca disturbances must in pmt at 
least be sought elsewhere than in mere 
communal feeling 


Power of the Police to seize Weapons 
VttnwiwJ A*e»* rftw.nvd .«* Atw> 

Press that in manj places at Dacct 
the police took nwnv licensed gun® 
from the Hindus who had used them foi- 
defonsivc purposes If these allegations b<> 
tme the police while not giving or unable 
to gne protection to the Hindu*, depnvccj 
them of the means of «elf defence Have tlifc 
police legal power to do so * If so the lav\ 
ou„ht tt» be changed No one who possesses 
any weapon under a licence should lm 
deprived of it before it has been proved Hi 
n law court that lie Ins made on illegal ush 
of it If the police luvc no legal power t<, 
take awav licensed guns of which illegal ush 
has not been proved to have been made 
then the owmrs of such guns arc not Icgnllv 
bound to give tlim up to the police A\< 
do not know what the law is 


take the consequence* But -we would bj 
no means dissuade them from tiking part 
in proce&'ions or meetings which are 
legitimate or lawful They arc to be the 
future citizens of the country And so the\ 
must not remain quite ignorant of and out 
of touch with legitimate political movements 
The abovo mentioned circulars have 
directly to do with the boycott of foreign 
cloth and the picketing of liquor shops and 
foieign cloth shops The statement appended 
to oidmance No V admits that temperance 
work is laudable and the promotion of 
Swadeshi industries is laudable And with 
out anv official statement tolling school boys 
and College students that thej arc laudable 
tl e®c youngsters have known this fact all 
along If now their instructors are rcqtnrai 
by nnj circular to order them not to do 
even certain perfcctlv moral and uon*vioJcnt 
thing to promote total abstmcnco ami 
Swadcshism these preceptors are placed in 
a rather invidious position which cannot 
but lose them the respect of their pupil 
Tor, except the u«e of force and threats, it 
cannot be proved that every other mean' 
of preventing drinking or the use of foreign 
cloth is clearlj immoral And teachers 
ought not, from the point of view of moral 
education, to le obliged to tell their student' 
not to do onj thing winch is not immoral 
Let the law tike its course by all means But 
teaelitrs should not be made limbs of the 
law m any sense The) do not belong to 
the C I I) If teachers arc to be dissociated 
from politic* they should bo dissociated from 
the jolitics of the (rovernment nNo 
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late Hakeem Sahib to help the committee by J 
offering all available information and by s 
lending him any letters and autographs they a 
mar happen to possess Even the most t 
unimportant details will be welcome j 

To give onr readers an idea of the lines 
on which the work is to be compiled the , 
following passage is quoted from the memo ’ 
random which wab laid before the Board 
“ — - No scheme of work w ill be suitable or 
complete which does not rronde a tnrougii e 
position of the current history of India wiin 
special reference to the life of the lat llaVee 
Sahib \part from the Unam medical seiern* and 
its allied subjects which owe moch of 
to the great efforts made by the late Ma.inul i 
there are so manv departments of Ptihlic 1 to 
polities, social reform ed nation “d literature 
which must form an integral part of Hakeem 
Sahibs biography The Lrdu htenture i W 
d flcwnt in the art of biography and a err lew 
writers excepting perhaps Shilli ana nan 
hare ever touched the sutject m a scientific manner 
Bographv in Urdu stands on a very o« lcv« 
indeed. If the life-hi ton of Masihulmulk is to be 
ever written it should te comril ’d in a wa\ »o as 
tomeroe contemporary history ,nt ® w * 0 ,®^ Jml 
I fe of Haiti n Sahib making it po lble to pr sent 
a historical portrait on every wso of 
interwoven from da> to (lay with die profere^, 
events T1 e olject of such a '1 Q ^mons Md 
be to prepare a background of .,T^m4lub s 
circumstances in which the late Usker.ni Silub 
ib. evolved and acquired eminence a com^ 

- t mat ion of history and biography bc^o 

thing nmto ditf rent from the cheap iderature 
which we can always puix base at w *““3 ^ 
copj at any shop in the bazar «Ja|uS 

mor derogatory to the memory , o£ „ I0B 
than such a cheap and commonplace production 

Hakim Jamil Khan Wwnf Mauzil Balli 
maran Delhi) appeals to all his frien 
to those who at one time or another . 
in touch with him to help the Committee by 
giving notes on 

(a' their personal relations with the 
Hakeem «ahib (b) important incidents ™ 
his life with which they had personal connec 
tion or which they personnU) w,tn £ e 
(c) his thoughts and views on public 
and — id) on his personal and intimate 
friends who are likely to possess nr« 
information 

Political Prisoners’ Food in Sabarmati lal 

Mr A Y TbaUar of the Sewanfc « 
India Society has clearly anah ed all details 
of the food supplied to political prisoners 
and their price in an article in 
tomboy Chronicle He comes to the con 

AU .tonoi of heavy food allowance, lor jditrad. 


are a myth At no ti ne did any A class pn oner 
receive more than lt«. 0-9 10 per day lt _was 
sub. equentlj reduced to Re 0 -b but which reallj 
at ba2ar rates m nut Re (K>-0 only per aaj or at 
the most Re O-b-U But at present for the 1 ast full 
month they live upon only Re 0-1 i t per day and 
have denied themselves anythin? from outside 
Thus any ordinary Eurowan cnmmal doe ? 
receive specially prepared food worth He 0-J 10 
while Indian patriots of every type eat prison food 
worth Re 0-1-4 1 a daj in Sabarmati Jail to-day 

How the Press Ordinance works 
As illustrations of how the press ordi 
nance is worked some of our contemporaries 
have cited the ca«es of the deposits deman 
ded from The People and liattdc Matarani 
of Lahore many days or perhaps weeks aftei 
then had lohnitaulij suspended publication 
Such demand of deposit has been considered 
unreasonable and illogical But it is not 
so Dead men never come back to life But 
defunct papers or papers in a state of sus 
pended animation may resume their normal 
functions again The Lahore officials 
concerned may have for that reason informed 
the conductors of those papers that if they 
want again to run a race with other journals 
they must start with a handle ip 

A Brief Survey of the "Oharasana Raid 

TheGujarat Provincial Congress Committee 
Ahmcdabad has published an illustrated 
booklet giving a brief survey of the 
Dharasana Raid It reproduces may photo 
graphs of the wounded volunteers and 
contains a brief historical survej civil 
disobedience programme the salt campaign 
meaning and power of Satjagraha the 
Satyagralus duties in various situation* 
what the “raid meant the Dharasana raid 
independent opinions on what the police 
did at Dharasana, wliat the Doctors say 
etc The price is six annas It contains 
107 pages The pictures are separately 
9 printed 


Memorial Procession on Oeshbandhu 
Anniversary 

Srimati Drmila Devi (sister of De hbandlra 
Chittaranjan Da«k Srimati Biraal Pratibba 
Devi Srimati Moliim Devi and Srimati 
Jyotirmavi Canguli have been sentenced to 
six months simple imprisonment ea^h and 
Babu Padmaraj Jam and anotl er gentleman 
to six months rigorous imprisonment each 
in connection with the procession taken ou 
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Our American contemporary continues 
Gandhi was not molested at the beginning 
because there was no immediate prospect of success 
foi his cause nor could the government be certain 
that his arrest might not fan the flames of revolt 
But as Ins campaign won increasing support among 
the masses ins imprisonment became increasingly 
imminent. 



’A.KD TO*ANDLE-Ye»r 1 o»K Post 


The journal then comments on tho Labour 
Government’s ‘standstilhsm in relation to the 
problem of Indian freedom 

It is c is> enough to reiluo that the Labour 
Government is not in a position to givo India com- 
plete independence and might justlj hesitate to 
take such a step if it had tho powci to do so But 
that docs not explain why Bntim lia* not made 
n single move which would give the Indian 
n itionahstS some reason to repose greater confidence 
in the Laboui Government than its predecessors. 
It committed itself to the Simon Commission 
before its advent into power a mistake for which 
it must now paj dcaih since its hands aio tied 
by this commitment It has pledged Dominion 
status to India hit has lefu^cd to cnhrge upon 
tins olTer m such a waj as to quiet the suspicions 
of the Indians tint this is simply a meaningless 
gesture tho fulfilment of which might be indefi- 
nite!} postponed as the American promise of 
independence to the Philippines Ins been jiostponed 
It has failed to make an} real concessions that 
might have been used by the moderates in India 
to dissuade tho more revolutionary groups from 
immediate action 

In conclusion The World Tomotrou 
indicates how the British Labour party s 
unwillingness or failure to perceptibly advance 
the cause of Indian freedom will injure the 
cause of peaceful political progress e\ erj - 
where else, too * 

If the British libour party continues to pl»} 
the old imperial game with only sutli slight 
modifications that ther are luardlv perceptible, it 
will do tho gravest injury to cverv political interest 
based upon tho faith that modern society can 


leorgamze its life without resoilmg to violence and 
w ithout subjecting a complex: industrial world to 
social com ulstons ” 

Brahmachari Kuladananda 
Snmat Kuladananda Brahmachari, a 
disciple of the late Bejoy Krishna Goswami, 
passed away on June 20, at the age of 03 
He came of a Kulm Brahman family of 
Bikrampur and in ins student life came 
under the direct iniluence of the Goswamijt 
who was then the Acharya of the Dacca 
Brahmo Samaj Kuladananda led tho life of 
a Brahmachari 

For about 15 years he was in company 
of Bejoy Krishna The experiences of Jus 
religious life have been embodied in bp. 
diaiy published in five volumes under tho 
name of “Sreo Srec Satguru Sanga” 

Tho teachings of Kuladananda contributed 
a gicat deal towards building up n regard 
for national tradition, culture and faith, 
winch are essential foi a spirit of nationalism 

After Gandhi — Motilal Nehru 
At the veiy last moment of oui going 
to press comes the news of the nnest of 
Pandit ‘Motilal Nehru at Allalnbad 

Wo have not the timo to comment uj>- 
on this event at length, but what ue‘ would like 
to nsk the Administration is whether it is 
by such measures that they wish to create 
a favourable atmosphere for Uio Round 
Table Conference 

As for the Pamfitji wo do not think lie 
would have preferred anything else 

India's Architecture 

Japan’s independence goes back to ho try 
antiquity Yet, the West lecogmzcd her as 
a civilized country and began to praise her 
art only when she had beaten a great Western 
power in war So, one should not expect 
typical Anglo-Indians to rccogmzo that India 
has or had any styles of architecture of her 
own, until she Ins become independent and 
at least equal to Britain in political power" 
particularly ns in their mothei-countiy there 
is no stjlo of architecture peculiarly British 
It is true that in her long In story parts 
of India have been repeatedly conquered 
just ns Britain was conquered, in her com- 
paratively brief history, by Romans, Angles 
Saxons, Jutes, Danes and Normans and 
England got her kings from Denmark, 
Normandy, Anjou, Scotland, Holland and 
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Hanover But if Indn n> alleged by some 
Anglo Indians at the Rotary Club and in their 
papers, got all her architecture from foreign 
conquerors how is it that these conquerors 
were so altruistic as to keep then architec 
tural genius for India and that they did not 
build such splendid edthces in their mother 
lands as are to be found in India * No one 
contends that all Indian style of architecture 
are free from foreign influence Of no 
civilized country is this true 

Mahes Chandra Ghosh 

Babu Mahes Chandra Ghosh who lad 
been In mg m Hazanbagh for nnnv years 
as a teacher in the Government School there 
and also after his retirement from sen ice 
died last month He was sixty two jeais 
of age at the time of his death As he 
never enjoyed normal health it was not 
expected that he would live even so Ion,, 
as I e did 

In him the co intry loses one of its gre it 
scholars Ho had a profound extensive and 
up to-date knowledge of W estern and Indian 
philosophv and theology Hindu and 

Buddhist philosophy he had studied in tt e 
original Sanskrit and Pah He knew \ ed c 
Sanskrit also He had a deeper and nmre 
extensive knowledge of Christian theology 
than the general run of Christian missionane 
foreign and Indian in India He had learnt 
Greek in order to study the New Testament 
in the original "Wc I ad once heard tl at be 
had acjuired a working knowledge of 

Hebrew also but of this wc are not sure 
Had he lived longer he would have perhaps 
learnt krabic also But he partly made up for 
his ignorance of that language by studying 
the tjuran in eight translations This we came 
to know by asking him a certain question 
relating to the life of Mnhammad He had 
studted the \vesta also wc believe »n the 
original In order to obtain help in under 
standing the Zoroastnan scriptures t e learnt 
Gujarati in which we are told there are some 
commentaries on those sacred book 

IBs studies were not confined to philoso 
phy theology and the scriptures of different 
religions lie had re id general literature 
including fiction not less tl an the average 
readers of books 11 e remember that in 
Bankura where he was a teacher for a good 
many years one of his nephews, who is now 
a professor m I ucknow when a mere boy 
lad read from his nndos library all tie 
classical works of faction in Fnglish and some 


V3 

translations of French novels also ks Babu 
Mahes Chandn was all his life a poor 
teacher it is obvious that he did not 
bur books as mere furniture He read 
whatever he purchased And to the last, he 
receiv ed by every mail from I ngland the latest 



books on i hilosophy and theology Of such 
literature alone his library contains not le s 
than 4 000 volumes w ortli not les than 
R ’0000 This collection he has presented 
to tho Mdharan Brahmo Samaj of Calcutta 
of which he was a member aDd an ornament, 
with a sum of money for their | roper care 
Some of his other books he I as presented to 
other public institutions and to his relatives 
He lived and died a bachelor He vva a 
teacher by profession At Bankura the home 
of the editor of tin journal he worked for 
Years as a teacher W e hoe v l im t! ere 
intimately and often enjoyed the hospitality 
of his eldest sister and himself lie wa i 
most attentive kind and genial host As a 
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teacher lie w ns well known for Ins succe^ 
in torching mathematics in which lie was 
very pioficitnt To his students he set in 
example of a stainless life devoted to the 
pursuit of knowledge and good woiks He 
had written a good text book on algcbn 
but it remained unpublished as he midc 
little effort to find a publisher having no 
desire for wealth or fame For the same 
reason lie has not left behind any worl on 
philosophy which he was well qualified to 
write Readers of Bengali know him b st 
for Ins numerous papers* on the Gita the 
Upanishads and Buddhism published in 
Ptabasi and for lus annotated editions and 
translations of the Chhandogya and Bnhada 
ranj aka Upanishads published by Pandit 
bitauath Tattvabhushan To readers of English 
ho is known mainly Ssxr lus reviews of 
philosophical religious and theological works 
Ho led an abstemious pure and pious 
life of active beneficence lie was well 
versed in the homoeopathic system of 
medicine and gave medical advice and| 
medicine free to all who sought Ins help 
"When at Ban! ura he also administered a 
Chant} Fund .collected by himself and his 
friends Probably lie continued such benevol 
cat activity in Hazanbagh also He was 
very methodical self reliant and hard working 
He was minister of the Brahmo Samnj lq 
Bankura and Hazanbagh Ho was a great 
Baikal and a man of unaffected humility 
9 he fame of his piety had so spread lq 
Hazanbagh that he was onco asked how ho 
could livo without taking any food 
Having abundant sense of humour lie 
enjoyed the question He laughed and said 
that lie did take some food , but had great 
difficult} in convincing the qutshoner that 
ho leally did not live on air The fact is 
ho too? a very small quantity of food 

Even when his income was sufficient only 
for his frugal life lie gave his nephews and 
nieces a good education He stinted himself 
without their knowledge 

Cheerful m his life throughout, lie was 
alao cheerful during lus protracted illness 
"Not a single murmur or groan expressive 
of suilcnng ever e capcd lus lips Till even 
two hours before lus death he was quite 
conscious and continued to take thought for 
otl trs not foT himself 

Having little knowledge of tl e Indnq 
scriptures and of philosophy and theology 
wo often sought his help by letter for thq 
removal of doubts Promptly did he always 


reply throwing sufficient light on the 
questions asked Regarding his scholarship 
it will suffice to say that once Dr P I\ 
Ray Professor of Philosophy at the 
Presidency College Principal of that College 
and latei Inspector of colleges affiliated 
to the Calcutta University told the present 
wntei years ago I have visited all 
colleges affiliated to the Calcutta University 
but nowhere have I seen so great a scholar 
as M dies Babu 


A Bengali Sculptor s Work 
Mr Deviprasad Ray Chaudhun the well 
known Bengali sculptor and painter is now 



The statue of S r Vwtooh Mukherp with the 
Sculptor standing bi tha side of his work 
engaged on a statue of Sir Ashutosh Mukherjt 
which when completed will bo erected at the 
junction of the Chittaranjau kvenue and 
Chownnghe© in Cvlcutta ihe funds, for this 
memorial statue ns well ns the site have been 
secured through the public «pirtted enterpri c 
of Raja Sir Maimathaoath Ray Chaudhun of 
Santosh the President of tho Lcgishtin? 
Council Bengal __ 


Pkixieu asi Doha iud n\ S I Das \t Tin PRAB VSI PRESS 
PHI 2 Unn Cn cclar K ai> Calcutta 






The Christ and the Mahatma 

lh \ V<»l* \DKAN AlH Otfm 


A comparison between Gust Jens and 
Mahatma Gandhi or rather Mahatraa 
Mahandas, to be accurate would not 
•ordinarily occur to an Indian nor was such 
a compar »on first made bj an Indian Indian 
Iundu3 are brought up 10 a spirit of reverence 
to the prophets of all creeds bnt for jnirp o.e» 
«f comparison it is not necessary for them 
Jo go out of India The designation Mahatma 
(great sou}) is not rare Ifl this couotrj w 
lonuer times it was applied to several great 
tnen and some are call d Mahatm i even at 
the present daj The designation Chri t 
which means tht Anointed tl e "Messiah has 
been applied to only one individual Jesus 
°f tazareth \o other man can be called 
by that appellation 

Mahatma Gandhi hr* been compared to 
Christ JpsUs by Christian^, clergymen ard 
lajmen lie has tasted of the cup of bitter- 
ln two continents, but it La« kft lira 
»v} oily nncmb ttered firm and steadfast in 
faith Tht first slj„bt suggestion of a com- 
parison between Jesus and Gandhi will he 
found m i Htllc booi written b> (he Ivor 
Joseph J Dote Baptist Minister Johannes- 
burg The boo* is incomplete and does not 
contain tin, full lii^tor) of the South African 
•straggle which*" brought the name of Mr 
Gandhi into prominence Mr Hole was a 
I ersonal friend of Mr Gandhi much of the 


material of his bool was obtained first band 
by <iu»stions put to Mr Gandhi Mr Dole 
became a great admirer of the Indian leader 
In a postscript d ited October 10 lfiOo 
Mr Hole writes that on tho previous day 
Mr Gandhi was sentenced for the second 
time during the \ear to imprisonment for 
two months with hard labour A f«w day® 
later convict Gandhi (his number is not 
mentioned) was transferred from \ olksrust 
gaol to the Fort at Johannesburg When 
he reached Johannesburg dressed in convict 
clothes marked all over with the broad 
arrow, be was marched under guard through 
the streets, before sundown carrying his 
bundles as any convict would ' 

Mr Dole s rejections on tins march ore 
worth reproduction His faco was stead- 
fastly set to go to Jerusalem ’ and be saw 
nothing but that I wonder what he saw in 
that long march Nottbe immediate Jerusalem 
I imagine— the place of crucifixion I know 
of to u ion more terrible than that The 
Fort with iU cells and its hateful associa- , 
tious ihe«c long files of prisoners The < 
w nite-clad brutal native warders swaggering 
along with their naked l^segais The” lash 
for the obdurate and tire criminal taint for 
all A city w! ose secrets ms> not be told , 
from whose dins children emerge criminals and 
criminals infinitely worse than they entered 
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In the prison the criminal sava^o aatl the 
conscientious Indian were herded together 
without distinction Air Doko writer that 
the experiences of Air Gandhi during the 
first night in Johannesburg lort were 
extremely shocking As a native prisoner of 
tho criminal class he looked into a cell 
with nativo and Chinese convicts men more 
degraded than it is C 1 S 3 to imagine accas 
tomed to vices which cannot bo named Tins 
refined Indian gentleman was obliged to keep 
bimsclf awako all night to resist po siblc 
assaults upon himself such as ho saw 
perpetrated around him That night can never 
be forgotten 

In the 19th chapter of tho first Book of 
Genesis it is written how two angels came 
to Sodom and spent the night in Lots house 
As the two angels had taken the shapes of 
men tho men of Sodom both old and young 
compassed the honso round and wanted to 
force their way in to assault the two guests 
of Lot AVhercupon the angels smote the 
assa lints with blindness* On the night that 
Jesus was taken ho was mocked and they 
spat in his face and buffeted him but it is 
not mentioned where they kept lam till the 
morning when he was dragged before Pilate 
for trial But in death he was undoubted!” 
associated with malefactors for at Golgotha 
he was crucified between two thieves the 
one on his right hand and tho other on Ins 
left And the scripture was fulfilled which 
saith And he was numbered with the trans 
gressors Law and order whether Roman 
or Hunnic, of the Persians and Aledes or 
any other have ever stood for righteousness 
and the Christs and the Gandhis are always 
among the transgressors In the oyes of the 
Romans in Judea Jesus was meiely a Jew 
and to the British m South Africa Gandhi 
was only a coolie 

Air Gandhi was a Barrister of the Inner 
Temple a cultured gentleman in every sense 
of the term according to Air Doke la 
England he had met with kindness every 
where He went first to South Africa on a 
professional engagement, but found Matal 
somewhat different from T ondon and even 
unlike Bombay On the day after his arrival 
he was rudely ordered to tal e off his turban 
in court In the railway tram he vas 
travelling first class with a first class tteket 
he was forcibly ejected and his luggage was 
thrown out In the Transvaal then under 
President Kruger (Bora Paul of beloved 
memory) the Dutch guard of a coach ordered 


Air Gandhi to sit down at his feet On Air 
Gandhi s refusal to do so ho was struck a 
brutal blow m tho fnco and a second knock 
cd htm down The Dutchman threatened to 
do for him but tho paas°ngers intervened 
and qsked the Boer to let tho poor beggar 
alone There was no room for him at any 
hotel Tne sentry kicked him off tho foot 
path m front of President Krugers house 
It was in this pleasant land of tho Boer and 
the Uitlander that tho first cross was laid 
upon tho Mahatmas shoulders and ho cheer 
fully resolved to bear it, though tho Alount 
of Calvary was not in sight 

In the wilderness Jesus was tempted of 
the devil who first asked him to change 
stones into bread and next invited him to cast 
himself down from the pinnacle of a temple 
Finallj the devil took Jesus up into an 
exceeding high mountain and showed him 
all tho kingdoms of tho world and tho glory 
of them knd the devil said unto Jesus 
111 these things I will gire thee if thou wilt 
fall down and worship rao Then said 
JebUs unto him Get theo hence Satan for 
it is written Thou shnlt worship the Lord 
thy God and him only slialt thou serve 
As a young boy and a joung man Gandhi 
passed through a religious crisis and for some 
time ho was practically an atheist Bnt he 
never lost the habit of truthfulness Air 
Doke writes — “It was then ab it is now 
a part of himself He could not lie Other 
anchors were lost this held Later Gandhi 
found his lost faith and now to him God 
is the Truth As a lawyer he prospered but 
the time came when he renounced all 
property and gradually he stripped his body 
even of clothing until the loin cloth alone was 
left and it was thus that Mr Slocombe a 
newspaper conespondent found him in the 
Yaravada Central Jail near Poona m the 
Bombay Presidency He was as tho w6rld 
knows 1 ira — bare except for a loin cloth 

brown and emaciated like an anchorite of the 
desert Air Slocombo further declared that 
the imprisoned Mahatma now incarnates the 
very soul of India Between the Gandhi who 
led the movement of passive resistance m 
South Africa and the Gandhi vho lead* 
Civil Disobedience in India from bel ind tie 
prison bars t] ere is no d fi'erence except that 
in the intervening yeais he has added 
several cubits to his moral and spiritual 
stature 

AYhen a Pharisee invited Jesus to eat with 
him a woman came m weeping She wa*d 
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the feet of Jesus with her teir wiped them 
with her hair and anointed them with ointment 
that «he had brought in a box of alabaster 
She was a sinner but Jesus said unto e 
Thy sins are forgiven’ \t Durban Gandhi 
was availed by a fusillade of stones ti 
and rotten eggs n burly European tided 
him tilt he became nearly uncon cious 
Then writes Hr Dote "a beautiful and 
brave thing happened. Mrs. \levande 
the wife of the Superintendent of 1 olice 
recognized him and opening her sunsna 
to keep off the flying missiles courageously 
went to his assistance and when he atterop 
to go forward she walked at his sine 
Mrs Alexander acted like a noble Christian 
woman 

Jesus Christ taught, “Love your enemies 
bless them that curse you do good to them 
thathato you and pray for them wh ch 
despitefnlly use you and persecute Y ou 
The law in Cape Colony was that Indians 
should be registered for a fee of £ 3 per he 
and they should give their thumb im P ress ' 0 ?, 3 
Mr Bertillon s method was undoubtedly 
intended for criminals of Mr Gandhi s type 
who repeatedly had to be «ent to fc J? ns *» P 
because they broke the law Hut when tt e 
Second Boer "War broke out in 1899 Mr 
Gandhi organized the Indian Ambulance 
top, Th,f only stretcher be**" “J 
were more t! an once under fire G ' 

Bnller described Mr Gandhi as Assistant 
Superintendent. When the mistake was 
pointed out to him General Buffer rep 
that he had meant it as a title of courtesy 
In the plague epidemic of 1904 Mr G 
and his devoted workers worked ince - 
without any thought of personal danger 
prompt measures taken by them 
. Johannesburg The Zulu rebellion of 1 W 
• «aw. Mr Gandhi at the head of another 
Stretcher Bearer Corps and this time > 
offered the rant of Sergeant Major vae oi 
the features of this rebellion was tl at min) 
7nlu prisoners were severely I^hed Jir 
Doke writes “Mr Gandhi speaks with 
great reserve of this experience 
saw be will never divulge I 
was not always creditable to Pntuli 

humanity This Ambulance 

tenderly ministering to the woun 
cruelly lashed 7ulus— with the son of an 
Indian Prime Minister at their lead is 
worthy of an arttst s brush 

Jesu3 was n child lover not of * , t 

that wnte 9 pretty verses about child 


las very little to do with them but one 
who declared that children wens the greatest 
in the kingdom of heaven and no one could 
enter the kingdom of God unless he was 
like a child “And they brought young 
children to lira that be should touch 
them and his dumpies Tebuked those that 
brotH t them But when Jesus saw it, le 
was much displeased and said unto them 
“Suffer the little children to come unto me 
and forbid them not for of such is the 
kingdom of God Again — At the same 

time came the disciples unto Jesus saying Who 
,s the greatest m the kingdom of heaven ? 
\nd Jesus called a little child unto him and 
« e t him in the midst of them And said 
Venly I say unto you except ye bo 

concerted and become as little children ye 
shall not enter the kingdom ofjieaven 
Mahatma Candhi even in the mldst 
bitter struggles has been a constant 

and consistent lover of children 

Mr-> Polak writes that m South Africa 
«.he repeatedly saw Mahatmaji walking up 
and down n room with a young child m 
his arms soothing it in the almost uncons 
pious way a woman doe« and all the time 
discussing intricate questions with the . utmost 
clearness At the Sabannati Ashram no 
amount of work prevented his playing with 
the children for some time every day and 
one of the first letters ho was permitted to 
wnte after his latest inc irceration 
in the k aravada prison without any charge 
having been formulated against him was 
addressed to some children at Sabarraat 
It was a beautiful letter couched in the 
fairy language of children and addressed from 
kanvadn Palace Similarly when he and 
his people were filling the Transvaal gaols ho 
wrote tl at they had been sent to partake of 
tl e 1 0 'pifalitj of King Edward s HotcL 
W! etl er in prison or out of it 1 is cheeriui 
ness never flags or falters 

Jesus Cl ri«t has rightly been called the 
Pnnce of Peace yet lie said Think not that 
I am come to send peace on earth I camo 
not to send peace but a sword This is 
of course metaphorical language because 
Je«us «et 1 is face against violence and 
taught “Whosoever shall smite thee on thy 
right cheek turn to him the otl er also 
Mahatma Gandl i has never advocated the 
use of violence either in metaphor or parable 
His cardinal creed is non violence 

The first time that Mahatma Gandhi was 
likened unto Jesus Christ was in the course 
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of i sermon delivered by the Rev Di John 
Haynes Holmes to the congregation in th° 
Community Church at Park kvenue New 
York The entire sermon was devoted "to ra 
exposition of Mahatma Gandhi s doctrine of 
non violence and it concluded with the 
following striking words — When I think of 
Gandhi I think of Jesus Christ He 1 ves 
his life he «peaks his word he suffers 
strive* and will some dnv nobly die for 
His kingdom upon earth In another 
sermon delivered quite recently Dr Holmes 
spoke mtli clearer conviction and greatei 
emphasis The theme of the sermon was 
Gandhi before Pilate The opening words 
are of impressive solemnity Why talk ye 
about God and the son of God and His 
resurrection on this earth when He is here ? 

In sjmbolic answer to his own question 
the preacher placed upon his head a Gandhi 
cap made of Indian Khaddar cloth m pledge 
of recognition and devotion to the Indian 
leader who Dr Holmes believes is now 
taking Christs place in this woild As he 
put on the cap ho continued This cap is 
a symbol of human devotion ns sacred as the 
cross As tho early Christians lifted the 
cross in token of Christs triumph over shame 
and death so the Indians are wearing tins 
cap in token of Gandhis triumph over 
tyranny and force Why should not this 
cap go arouud the world as the cross has 
gone around the world ? For there are 
millions of men in all countries today who 
see in the "Mahatma the true redeemer of our 
modern world Afore than anj other man 
since Jesus Gandhi manifests tl at spirit of 
u nn ersal pence and brotherhood which alone 
can saio ns lbe Gandhi cap is at present 
banned in certain places m India in other 
places it 1 as been snatched off from tho 
heads Of the wearer* « ho have been severely 
beaten for wearing it Dr Holmes likened tho 
Mahatma s recent march tl rough India to the 
sea to break tl c salt laws to the march from 
Galilee to tl e sea two thousand years ago 
In the measures taken to suppress Civil l)is 
obedience in India Dr Holmes finds “the 
tl lone of Pilate is sot up again befoTC tl o 
nations Then come tho supreme question 
and tl c confident answer — Is there to bo 
another crucifixion ? Gandhi i» doomed to 
failure defeat and jo siblv death tomorrow 
perl aj But in tl e later tomorrow his 
victory will bo supreme Oaly once before 
Ins the world seen such a leader Then it 
w is Jesus. In 1 is final determination ti 


ignore all violence and go right ahead Gandhi 
is relentless and terrible a& only a meek 
man can be terrible This is the sword of 
which Jesus Christ spoke 

Even earlier than this in 1913 Bishop 
Whitehead of Madras declared — I frankly 
confess though it deeply gneves me to say 
it, that I see in Mr Gandhi the patient 
sufferer for the cause of righteousne&s and 
mercy a truer representative of the Crucified 
Saviour th'm the men who have thrown him 
into prison and jet call themselves by the 
name of Christ Is it not evident that 
Christ stands outside the chancellories and 
the cabinets and there is no place for lim 
in law and order ? AMien nearly a 
hundred and fifty American clergymen cabled 
to Prime Minister AlacDonald to compromi e 
with Alahatmn Gandhi no reply was sent 
They appealed in the name of Christ ana 
were camly ignored Governments understand 
the doctrine of force to them the power of 
faith is meaningless 

The Chmtian Century of Chicago 
compares Gandhijis utterances to the echoes 
of a Galilean hillside A leading editorial 
article of the magazine calls attention to 
the fact that Mahatma Gandhi i« now engaged 
in a battle for human freedom and that tin 
battle is. bemg fought on the basis of the 
Jvcw Testament Towards the conclusion 
it is stated that the i*suo which Gandhi has 
raised transcends the fate of the British 
Commonwealtl of nations Stripped of all 
epl emeral aspects the issue here joined i* 
tho choice of the means whereby for the 
next hundred years or longer men will seek 
to control the affairs of nations 

Air Bradford is a publicist nnd not a 
padre A\ ritmg about tho Mahatma m Tie 
New Leader he says — “since Tolatoj tJ ed 
tlere is no human b“ing living today wlo 
commands as bo does the veneration of 
mankind Others nrc liked respected ana 
admired but he stauds on n Alount of Tran 
figuration The referunco hero is. to tl e 
transfiguration of Jesus And after six 

days Jo'.us taketh Piter James and John 
his brother and bnngeth them up into an 
high mountain apart And was transfigured 
before them and hn faci dil si me a3 tLe 
sun and his raiment was white a» tl e li"H 
ruTther on Air Brailsford write — One 
glances in vain nt the worlds j miners ar j 
president® for a pcrsonalitj wortln to «tnH“ 
beside him (Cnndli 1 Speaking clout him self 
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Jem*! a "Be’-oM i pciVr thin Solomon 

" After Mahatma Gandhi h t nrre*J at 
Karadi 10 On)»rit ho nil tiUn t0 n “' r ’“ 
near Bomhir by tram mil 11 e»ce by m» ” 
car to Taratida pn on By ' r 'mner 
of too authentic* >*• 'JS 
corre pondent Mr ' 5 \.»Uv 

representing a London paper ind Amor'can 
Parson, the correspondent of an Am" 
piper were present wlien ] p 

tateu down from the trim Dcscnhin- tle 
same Mr AMimcad Bartlett, nbo 1 cot 
friend of India and does not ^ ron pt i., nl . 
aspirations writes -‘Tl “re was «o > netting 
intensely dramatic in the atmo«P l aP 
we were wa.tio* for the train for we a 1 felt 
we were sole eye-witness of » w| 
nny become historical— this arres of P P 
false or tme For Me or true Oandh, w 
now regarded a> a holy “ n whether 

millions of Indian* Who bno bc 

one hundred rears from now ^ 
worshipped as a supreme being bv 300 
people We could not shake . i PVO i 

and it seemed incongruous to be a . t 
crossing at dawn to take the prophet into 
custody Jfr Ashmcad Bartlett cannot 
ignorant of the fact that Mahatma iand ^ 
looted upon as a prophet m b P 
America and has been spoken oi as i 
liTlDg Christ from the palpih> of 
lut he wo> oppaiently thinking ot inaia 

'X-Rc, ID 

a church in I ondon nferrtd , 

fraisaiis morcrient of ?j£ ate the Chrutian 

a phenomenon which 'roulo maw 

churches m Greet Britain *t»» d 
and command their we ™ . nreS)? Dt 

( andhi is tl e creates! Chn*tm at presem 
on»tl e eaitb -* * _ \ciimead 

It is doubtful whether M f UeI , he 
Bartlett was conscious of the P arres t 
was suggesting in hi, account of the arres 
of tie Malatma Writing of ‘-lubatnia 
decorated car waiting to con i 
Caadhi to jn«on this correspondent say 
‘It looked a, if >t was prepared for a “WJ 
bridal party for the body was en 'r u 
with bright pink and rC i p C I ‘rrous young 
as if made to conceal the j on ey 

people from gaping cr0 'l ds ? n T „ u ' cin»t — 
moon Kecall the word, *f ^ c) ,ij r en 
And Jesus «aid unto them Co the 

of the bndechambcr mourn as ~ ^ 

bridegroom is with them but the uav* 


come when the bridegroom shall b» taken 

xrl eo JIahatma Gandhi oroke the «alt laws 
it PMidi Then ho was surrounded by Ins 
tathSl dicplc, cud Wto-od by 
multitude of enthusiastic =atya s rahi- 
resister,) This morning he ^ ‘ookea 
indescnhablv deserted and lonely without a 
uncle friend or foUouer i melancholy picture 
a he stepped forirard to de*ccnd to earth 
^till tl e writer has to admit that the old 
n an deported him elf with remarkable 
d 'mb What el c did this correspondent 
trth t double-1 arclled name expect’ He 
ntimi t to be aware that Mahatma Gandhi is 

r,d ,hr 2“enc'd ’T'S is* ™a 

thousands would base followed Mahatma 

Gandhi to prise u as they arc doing now if 

PfT dr,«nt“u is best described .» the 

* ss? f 

when they sought to lay hold on him they 

Sites to sera mo ? I '»t daily ,» the temp to 

S» iSU* f{ TctcS 

Mahatma accompanied by policemen 
irmcd mtb rifles and police officers 
StiSoc roi olver* Tile Jllhiliuss disciples 
Ed no arms and they I ad beer , talftd t to 
El them head, to He cudsel and bare their 
Ks to the bullet without resistance 
iy hen a torchlight was fla bed into the 

c f ac e lie woke up and the Magis 

;“SXEraeet%E' n ^o. C Sr’cb 

and Mahatma Candl i may bepnbed ahtt , 1 ® 

further M hen Jems was about to be 
arrested Simon Feter I a\ ing a sword drew it 
and smote the high priest, servant and cut 
off 1 1 , right ear Then said Jesus unto him. 
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Pat up again tby sword into his place for 
•all they that take the sword shall perish with 
the sword ” Mahatma Gandhi’s disciples had 
no sword, but not one of them uttered even 
a word of protest when he was arrested 
"They had learned thoroughly the doctrine 
of non resistance whereas Simon Peter, who 
was one of the apostles, did not abide by 
the teaching of Jesus Christ 

The disciples of Jesus Christ were generally 
humble people, fisherfolk and the like 
Matthew alone was a publican and a man of 
■some means He was sitting at the receipt 
of custom when Jesus called him and 
Matthew rose and followed the Master But 
when Jesus asked a wealthy young man to 
sell all he had, give it to the poor and to 
follow him. ‘ the young man went away 
sorrowful for he had great possessions Then 
said Jesus unto his disciples, Verily I say 
unto you. That a rich man shall hardly 
enter into the kingdom of heaven ” Among 
the disciples and followers of Mahatma 
Gandhi are the rich and the poor , men and 
women of high position and fame have laid 
aside all their possessions and readily gone 
to prison at his bidding Lawyers at the 
bead of the profession and with large incomes 
have abandoned their work and courted and 
suffered imprisonment Millionaires have been 
sent to prison like common criminals Gifted 
women in easy circumstances have gone 
smiling to prison The disciples of Jesus had 
to undergo no suffering nntil some time after 
his crucifixion when tho persecution of the 
■early Christians commenced 

Not all tho disciples of Jesus Christ or 
even the apostles were faithful To tho 
twelve apostles Jesus had said ‘ Vc also shall 
sit upon twelve thrones jndgmg tho twelve 
tribes of Israel ” Among them were Judas 
Iscariot, who betrayed bis Master and Veter 
who, in order to save himself from arrest, 
three times denied Jesus, and cursed and 
swore vehemently, saying he knew not tho 
man Not one disciple or follower of tho 
Mahatma has ever disowned him , of tho few 
that have left him the chief person earnestly 
pleaded that Mahatma Gandhi should not bo 
arrested 


Of the insults heaped upon Jesus Christ 
and Mahatma Gandhi only a particular kind 
need be distinguished "When Jesus was 
placed before Pilate he was asked whether 
he was the King of the Jews Jesus inquired 
whether Pilate said so of his own knowledge 
or had heard it from others Pilate contemptu- 
ously retorted, “Am I a Jew ?” That was 
the supreme insult, the contempt of a Roman 
for a Jew An orator in Natal denouncing 
Mr Gandhi said — “Mr Gandhi had returned 
to India and dragged us in tho gutter, and 
painted us as black and filthy as his own 
skm ” 'When Mr Gandhi applied ( for 
admission to the Supreme Court of Natal the 
application was strenuously opposed by the 
Natal Law Society on the specific ground of 
colour ‘It was never contemplated,’ so they 
argued, “that coloured barristers should be 
placed on the roll’” Quite recently, a 
member of Parliament took exception to the 
Private Secretary to the Viceroy of India 
using the form Tours truly” m a curt reply 
to Mahatma Gandhi’s historical letter to the 
Viceroy This is tho sovereign contempt of 
the White for the Brown Romnin Holland, 
who reminds the Rev Dr Holmes of 
Tolstoy, has written a remarkablo book on 
Mahatma Gandhi There is no likelihood of 
any Prime Munster or Viceroy being 
similarly honoured Roroam Holland writes — 
“This is tho lesson of Gandhi Only the 
Cross is wanting to him The soul of the 
Eastern peoples has been stirred to its very 
depths nud vibrations are heard all over the 
earth One of two things will surely happen 
either the faith of Gandlu will be crowned 
with success, or it will repeat itself, just as 
centuries ago when Christ and Buddha were 
born, in the complete incarnation of a 
mortal denu-God, of a principle of life that 
wiYi dead SuVqto humanity to a saior npA 
more peaceful resting place 

The kings anil tho captains depart, the 
governors and tho tetrarchs are forgotten, 
empires rise and fall, but the Christ and the 
Mahatma live for ever, enshrined in the 
hearts of men, revered generation after 
generation through all timo ' 



Downing Street and Ceylon Indians® 


Bi St MI1AL SINGH 


I 


T UP predictions that I made in the conr o 
of my article “The Indian Crisis in 
Ceylon* in the May i»ne of the 
Moslem Renew hare come tme The Inman 
legislature has been flouted The < ^‘ >rna . 
made by it at the Delhi action for the 
revival of the original recommendations ot tne 
Donoughmore Commission respecting francni 
has been dismissed , , .. 

The representations made bj tne 
Government of India, which hi! ac ep . 
that resolution to the India Office and T 
the India Office to the Colonial Office and u s 
Majesty s Government, have proved barren 
Such modifications as Mr Ram>ay MmDo 
and his colleagues have agreed to are oi 
purely formal and verbal character Th 
decision has been conveyed in terms so ' c 
as to leave no room for any one in antnor y 
at Simla to claim that anything like 
substantial results have been achieved 

II 


There u cr.dently at least one Wert in 
the art of representing defeat a<? p ™ *1 n , 
the summer headquarters of the Go 
of India, whose skill is eq» ual e I en 1 0 ,h \ 
occasion He sent out on June 
despatch couched m the pontifical phra , ^ 
in which correspondents in the co 
of men m power delight, that may be taken 
as i> patten by any journalist who a>p 
specialize in this art ., 

\s published in the newspapers all o c 
India, this communication ernanati n fi, a f 
the Associated Pros of India suggested that 
the Government of India had sue 
securing virtually everything that it 
out to get He went so far as to P«c»*“ 
that at lea t in essential respects Do«nio„ 
Street had made substantial cone 
Indian o inion 


These concessions according to the 
Associated Press correspondent are 

(1) that Indians in Ceylon will not be 
compelled to renounce protection by the 
Government of India a* a price for voting in 

that Indians will not be asked to- 
renounce the statutory rights privileges and 
coemptions they enjoy in Cevlon before they 
are declared eligible to vote in that Island 

To magnify tho achievement or the 
Governmeot°<jf India and the India Office 
this Associated Press correspondent omitted 
to mention or sinned over two important 

faC The act of explicit renunciation upon 
which the Sinhalese politicians insisted 
declared by the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies to be supererogativo So Indian 
with tho necessary five years residence in 
Ceylon it wav held would be entitled to 
claim the special protection in question 
Insistence upon it, therefore served no 
practical purpose In that case its omission 
L be considered no particular gain 

(?) The Sinhalese politicians were not 
to be denied the second object desired by 
them but th-y were to secure it m a way 
different to the one suggested by them to the 
Governor of Ceylon and obligingly adopted 

1)7 The alternative provision sanctioned by 
Mr MacDonald and his colleague for this 
purpo e is thus sketched out in the telegram 
despatched on June 10th to the Government 
of Ceylon by the Secretary of State for 
the Colonies 


* This article mar be form do 

India b it must not be used . m «jc=cnt of 

India withoit first securing the written 
th" author 


Us Jiajesiy a viovemiucu* 
alternative method of providing in ine uniei in 
Council (by winch tho, new constitution is to be 
created and promulgated m Ceylon) that a holder 
of a Certificate (of permanent residence) wh 1st 
n tn teral -is a A otcr shall not tie entitled to 
eli m any rights, privilege} or exemptions which 
under the law of CejJpn aro not common to all 
lint «h subjects resident in the Island. Th s 
whle cqnivaknt in effect will remove th" 
nece^sitv for a formal act of renunciation ty 
each individual appl cant 

This extract is made from the text of 
tie despatch as officially issued to tho 
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newspapers of Ceylon by the Ceylon 
Government In \ lew of this * statement 
expiessed in clear cut terms can an 3 one 
maintain that anj “substantial concessions 
have been made “to Indian opinion 9 A 
concession made with one hand and taken 
away with the other can certamlj not be 
desmibed as “■substantial 

III 

Assuming that the Laboui Government 
had made certain substantial concessions 
to Indian opinion is it at all likely th-at 
they would have lef* - it to a semi official 
apologist in Simla to announce them 9 The 
delegation of that function could be explained 
either on the basis of their lacking the 
requisite literary equipment or of their 
innate modesty 

In \iew of the critical situation in India 
it may bo taken foi granted that had His 
Majesty s Government deemed it expedient 
to heod auy Indian protest they would have 
lost no time in proclaiming that fa t from 
the housetops They would have regarded 
any other course as short sighted So 
would their paitisans and cntics alike 

It is to be remembered tli it His Majestv s 
Government have not only refrained from 
telling India of the substantial concessions 
that according to the Associated PiOss 
correspondent they made to Indian opinion 
but they actually authorized a member of 
their Cabinet to state that thej 

wo ild not feel just fied in agreeirg to o;m 
substantial nodif cation of the proposals which 
formed an essential part of the chemo of cimti 
tutional reforms accepted l J tilt Legislative 
Council of Ceylon 

They also permuted that member of their 
Government to add 

With a view however to removir" anv 
avoidat e cause of mis inderstanlin Ills Maj str 3 
Government havo thoight it desiriHo to make 
certain modi/ cations 11 Ur fo m in which the 
relevant 1 revisions are to 1 e cvprc ed 

The italics in both cases aie mine I 
admit that the documuit from which I have 
quoted though authoritative and public was 
not necessarily tneint for Indian eyes. \o 
sane person would however sug„es f that 
one and the same decision made by His 
Mnjestj *> Government wou d bo officially 
leported in one waj to the Ce> Jones' 1 and ip a 
material!* different way '■emi oPici illy to the 
peojle in India, \side from any ethical 
considerations such a proceluu. von’d have 


been unsafe The distance between Ceyl 
iind India is a mere nothing , and neu 
papers publishe i in oue counfiy are exchang 
with those published in tie other Even 
I had failed to detect the wide dnergen 
between the two versions 01 having detect 
it had failed to apprise the Indian public 
that fact some hawk eyed editor or sub edit 
in India would lave noticed the differen 
aud called attention to it 

I\ 

Vow that His Majestj s Government Ini 
flatly refused to make anj substanti 
modification m the ’proposals governtn 
Indian franchise in Cejlon what will or 
people and our Government do about it 
Two courses are open to u* namely 

( 1 ) to ta! e the decision of His Majesty 
Government as final and leave nearly 
million of our people m Cej lou to their fate 0 

( 2 ) to deny the Cejlon Government th 
facilities for lecruiting hbour in India an 1 
ask them to remove their camp fror 
Maudapam and Tattaperai 

The line of least resistance is always th 
easiest to follow Course number one there 
fore will appeal to poisons who confu 1 
cowardice with common sense S me of the 
good people will no doubt say that India a 
the moment is engaged m the fight 1 : 
Swaiaj and cannot trouble with so unimportaa 
an 1 sue as this and 111 any case when Swam 
conies India will be in a better position *1 
tackle the question They tbeiefore, wouk 
favour the policy of lansse faire for the 
time being 

\ few individual maj even iretcnd tlJ> 
an 11111 artial authority lias gone into ti 
matter and found that no injustice was beta 
done t > o»r people in Ceylon They 
point to the statements contained In tl p 
aforementioned te'egrapbic despatch tl it 
Indian fianchise proposals do uot seem f 
Hts Majesty s Government to involve 
lacul discrimination ngun a t Indians I'd 
foi {.ranted the accuracy of that dictun tlvf 
would urge that India lias not a leg to stan“ 
upon m this matter 

t 

If coun els of cowardice were to |r pra 
id India at this juncture no one would 
more astouuded than politicians in Ceyl " 
who lave tugiuecrvd these afitt Indian roof, 
meats almost to their complete <5 itisfuetta" 
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They, in fact, all politically-minded people in 
the Island believe that the Indian Legislative 
Assembly will not meekly submit to being 
slapped in the face, that the Government 
of India will, at least for expediency s sake, 
stand four-square behind the legislators in 
this matter , and that grave action may follow 
In talking with me many a politician has 
laid as much. A note of uneasiness bis even 
crept into the editorial comments in the 
pres* Four days after the publication ol 
the despatch of the Secretary of State for tho 
Colonies from which I hive quoted lor 
instance, the Times of Ceylon (Colombo J 
frankly confessed that 

“We fear the Indian Legislative Assembly wdl 
obstinately refuse tolbe sati Bed with the bc<.retar> 
of State a decision on the Ley ton franchise proposals 
as affecting Indian residents ’ 

The same note of apprehension runs 
through a letter that I received three days 
ago from a Sinhalese lawyer who pr°P° s( * 
to contest a seat in a tea-planting district. 
He writes 

“ The last modification of the (Indiaa franchise) 
proposals 1 thought, came very aear the ideal 
Bat there is corns to be farther agitat oa. I am 
at a loss to understood what exactly 1% ^ 

E evancc from which the cooty ' ho 

ounns now 1 have n number of { " eQ< r tP< ] 
arc South Indians and we hoda rm 
discussion last evening (June i.th) They r? 
me to write to you stating that you were tho best 
source to be consulted in this matter 

"I am in touch with tho lov. -country bKwlvra 
who are reactionarj in their 
country planters (Europeans) who are 
sympathetic towards *ho coolies 'labourers 
may just be possible that I might te aWe to 
influence the one and inform tho other m 
to any reasonable views you may present in 

C0I ~The'lndian question will form the subiect of 
6enous contention ’ 

The motives behind this (presumably 
yonag 1 ) lawyer politician’s letter 1S "° 
diflicult to divine but whether philanthropy 
or merely ambition inspires his politico 
activity, it is clear that he— a low country 
Sinhalese— like the editorial writer ot the 
Times of Ceylon— a Briton from Scothmd is 
convinced that the Ceylon-Indian f^° chl ® 
question has by no means been settled J 
the fiat issued by Downing Street, and there 
is going to be ‘further agitation and 
“«enous contention ’ 


It .j only uto! flat there should l«*J 
this apprehension In Ceylon Eren 


politicians and their partisans m the press 
who pretend that Indians are not Being 
discriminated against in the matter of 

franchise do not speak or write from convic- 
tion They, in fact, know that ever since tho 
Donon'’hmore Cpmraissioti camo to Ceylon a 
certain section of Sinhalese politicians has 
been agitating openly and persistently to 
prevent Indians from being given political 
opportunities upon a basis of equality with 
other British subjects in Ceylon Their plea 
prevailed upon the Commissioners up to a 
point Emboldened by that success they 
sought to impose a triple handicap upon 
Indians The Ceylon Legislative Council 
refused to listen to them but they succeeded 
better with the Governor 

To begin with as I have stated m previous 
articles His Excellency Sir Herbert Stanley 
gained his administrative experience almost 
entirely in South Africa and Rhodesia 
Considerations of political expediency, more- 
over, made it imperative for him to court the 
anti Indian Sinhalese element in the Ceylon 
Legislative Council for without their support 
he coaid not put through a scheme of 
constitutional reforms of great advantage to 
British interests, upon which the Colonial 
Office was bent , 

IDs Majesty s Government may be uniOio 
to detect “any racial discrimination against 
Indians” in the proposals sanctioned by 
them They perhaps mean that sroco the 
word Indian ’ is nowhere explicitly mentioned 
in tho proposals, the restrictions are to be 
taken as applying to every one and not 
merely to Indians They cannot, however, 
get over two facts 

(1) that all the disabilities are created 
intentionally and for tho purpose of keeping 
the number of Indian voters low , and 

(2) that in practice these disabilities wiU 
affect Indians and no other class of British 
subjects in Ceylon 

Both in respect of Ivri-vnov and Efffct. 
therefore the franchise proposals discriminate 
against Indians in Ceylon His Majesty s 
Government may shut their eyes to the 
obvious fact, but that act upon their part 
does not remove discrimination 

As I have dealt with this point at consider- 
able length in preceding articles, I do not 
wish to" traverse the *ame ground here 
Snlhce it to «ay that the proposals as tiiey 
now stand will make it possible for every 
adult Ceylonese or Ceylon Bnton who has 
been six months in the Island to obtain the 
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rote, unless he or she happens to be a 
lunatic or au es convict who has not served 
his time or leceired a free pardon , whereas 
the bulk of the Iudians in the Island who 
aro neither lunatics nor criminals will remain 
voteless No one in Ceylon needs to be told 
this fact 

VII 

The Ceylonese and Ceylon Britons realize 
moreover that at least in normal times they 
cannot carry on their planting industries 
without Indian labour and that m normal 
as well as abnormal times they are dependent 
upon India for wee curry staffs’ and other 
food supplies So apprehensive of trouble 
are they indeed, that even though the largo 
employers of Indian labonr m Ceylon are 
facing an unprecedented economic and 
financial crisis they continue to employ 
Indian labourers upon work which actually 
nets them a loss If they took their courage 
m both hands and reduced their Indian 
establishments they no doubt would be able 
to effect much needed economies In tho 


past they hare not hesitated to resort to such 
measures Tho fear that they may not bo 
able to get Indian labourers so easily and so 
cheaply if the Indian legislative Assembly 
were to take strong action in vindication of 
India’s as well as its own lionoui, haunts 
them They, therefore dare not effect such 
economies and are putting forward all sorts 
of lame excuses in the effort to camouflage 
the facts 

The more intelligent among the planters 
know that, in matters affecting Indian 
emigration the central Indian Legislative 
Assembly can initiate any policy that it 
pleases I have taken care to place the 
relevant section of the Indian Emigration Act 
in the hands of persons who act as the brains 
of the planting organization 

In this circumstance if the Indian 
Legislative Assembly leaves nearly a million 
Indians in Ceylon at the mercy of the anti 
Indian Sinhalese politicians it will forfeit 
such respect as it enjoys today Iuaction 
will he taken in this Island as a proof of its 
weakness, and the position of the Indians in 
Ceylon will steadily deteriorate 


The Glory of Mountains 

Bv Dr J T SUNDERLAND 


O mj Soul let us go unto our hills 
AVe were native to them one day you and I 
A\ e have staj ed in this market place too long 
AV e have bartered w iththe birth right morn breast 
AVe have shamed us with buffoonery and jest 
Nor raised our eyes to where our hills w ere strong 
0 my Soul let us go unto our lulls 
To their wonderful high silence and their might 
Where the old dreams shall whisper us by night 
Till the sullen heart within us stirs and thrills 
And wakes to weep and wonder and delight 
0 my Soul let us go unto our hills * 

I T is late May Oicr us the sky is blue 
and around us nature is at its loveliest 
AVe have just left charming Lake 
AInggioro in Northern Italy to cross the 
Alps by the St Gothard Pass into Central 
Switzerland AVhat will we see on our 
journey ? If our minds are stored with 
the mythology and poetry of the old Greek 
and Roman classics and if wo bare suffi* 
ciently vivid imaginations we may expect 
to get glimpses of nymphs, favns satjrs 

* Theodosia Garrison 


and perhaps tho God Pan for we are to 
invade the haunts and sanctuaries of these 
ancient denizens of Enrope s classic lands. 
Falling to discover these unless wo are 
blind we shall at least seo some of the 
most striking picturesque, wild sublime and 
wjthal charming mountain scenery of the 
worftf 

As we begin onr long winding ascent, 
penetrating tho nearer and lower motmfaihs 
wo pas'? on right and left rifts, defile® 
openings some nariow and dark with 
rushing little streams at their bottom and 
stetp rocky walls on either side and 
leading — one wonders where * And other 
openings narrow at the bottom bat wide 
at tho top and sloping nt such angles a® 
to allow all tho way trees shrubs flowers 
and larger or smaller patches of gram 

Hero and there the mountain walK 
which even where more or les-, enclose u e 
fall back far enough v to reveal a \ alley a 
little wider stretching awnv for miles with 
n considerable stream singing through it 3 
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centre nnd occasional quaint little Villases 
snuggling jn nooks by the water, amid tiny 
but well kept gardens, vineyards and 
orchards Farther away on the mountain 
sides, wc see other villages , aUo numbers 
of isolated houses in nil sorts of p'lees 
often on cliffs so steep or on elevation-, so 
forbidding tint they seem like eyries of 
eagles 

Yonder on n projecting promontory 
stands the ruin of an old castle »kc 
speculate and wonder about its history <>n 
another commanding elevation whiro the 
view 13 particularly fine, there is a modern 
summer hotel or sanitarium Mo av to 
ourselves, what a place to «ce mountain 
sights, breathe mountain air do mountain 
climbing to one’s hearts content nnl drink 
in ptendi l vigour of body and mind 

lly and by we find ourselves riding lor 
miles by the sido of a somewhat i arger 
stream or small river (we wonder n « it 
got here, at this elevation) which nisi t 
tumbles, liu ghs loiters wmd« i. tides 

silently like a great silver snake ami H en 
rushes and tumbles again— occasi naiiy 

condescending to pau e long enou„n mils 
sinuous course to turn the wheels it «me 
strange oil fashioned mountain side 

\onder a stream coires down m a 
high mountain peak to the precipitous edge 
of a lower mountain and leaps over 

Sinking tho rocks fir down it is briken 
to puces then gathering it elf np into a 
stream again, it rushes on to anothtr Kap 
so far and so wild that it separates into a 
score of shattered striaiulcts hanging m 
tnid air then into absolute stray ar is 
altogether lost to silM. lower down 
however striking projecting mess 
gathers itself togctl er into a stream once 
more to go through the we « 

leaping over another rrccipice s 0 l i„n 
d:ay that a "am it breaks into sprav. and 
thus once more becomes invi iblo • 
reaching i s final goal a* tt e fc t 

a untam . » 

These white tills thus coming down u c 
st«p sides of lofty summit*,— half ~ 

half waterfalls (or clams of "Sh* 11 . 

rushing tumbling foaming snow wl it 
gloaming are among the mos. stnkim, an 
a» gather charr mg objects in the Alp*- i re . 
seem like narrow wary white nbbe 

satin of lact of silver of , rtf \r e 

diamonds, dropped over the ul J s » „» 
mountain* and falling down to ttietr is 


0 tho sweet green of the grass in these 
mountains in this May season ’ And the 
tender fresh green of the deciduous trees 
just com mg into leaf contrasting with the 
more sombre green of the fire and pines 
and the brightness of the cherry and apple 
blossoms in the valleys and the profusion 
of dowers wherever the sunshine fills and 
the wealth of lichens on tho rocks ’ 

How onr railway track winds about,— 
to right and left, bending and doubling on 
it elf under rocks and ridges, through 
tunnels «otnO short, some long into tho 
sunshine into tho shadow, into midnight 
darkness between rock walls that «hnt out 
all jnspcct on lofty ridges where it seems 
v, if the whole world is coming into sight, 
ol ng precipices tlat make the Jioad dizzy' 

\t hit a delight it is as we ride along to 
watch the domestic anin ala— csttlo sheep 
and goats— ft eding peacefully and Iazilv in 
the rich 1 >" er valleys or with Inrdy daring 
m tic si pcs of the mountain sides, or far, 
tar up -o h«.h m the rugged stteps that they 
loik liki red or white or Hick insects 
cl 1 1 to almost perpendicular wills ’ How 
child! id ind old a.e join bands here — 
11 « aod now «weeti*t griss and rivere 
of k the trctuQC « and warmth of May 
with tho death and chill of December' One 
wants to be a fish and live in these bright 
m nntam streams or a chamois and climb 
with joy these daring bcigl ts or an eagle 
and *oar over all or an artist and paint 
thc<o matchless scenes, or best of all, just 
a bwitzer and love and own these mountains 
and val'evs as dear Fatherland — saying 
prondlv My Alps ' mv snow peaks ? my 
glauers ' my foaming streims and leaping 
cataracts * my Switzerland ' 

U is it in s glory that be can think 
BcCiuse ho can think, the whole world is 
hn for tn tn-c'ion ard enjoyment Because 
he can think, he can go where he will by 
night or day , 

He sends his n-* > S'a"es by telegraph or 
ocean cable and wonders that they speed 
«o fast Cut his thought travels fa ter His 
thought trac ports him in an instant to the 
ends of the earth. In an instant It brings 
any land or scene of earth to bis door By 
its ad whenever ho will he can surround 
himself with a'l the g'ones of the hills cr 
ch*et fcim«elf with God in the mighty 
fortresses ef t v e trountac* 

It is not alwaTs thv«e who make phvsical 
jaureevs to the mountains that vi it th*!a 
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most truly Writes one who has never even 
seen mountains except in thought 

My heart has a home in the mountains 
And my spirit knoweth their air — 

But my eyes have never beheld them 
And my vision may never know 
The shafts of the strong Sierras 
Nor Shasta <5 peak of snow 
Mont Blanc maj still be a stranger 
The Alps may never be mine 
1 may know not Pyrenean pa«ses 
Nor the far bine Apennine. 

But my heart is at home in the mountains 
I feel the glorious stress 
Of their altitudes so Jofty 

On m\ being steadily press 
The grandeur of their summits 
Sinks ever into mj soul 
The solemn awe of the mountain* 

Holds me in its control 


They arc all mine the mountains 
I own and hold them in fee 
And many a friendly message 

Have they sent in their time to me 
From Uni and Balkan and Himalaya 
Come breath* of a life diMne 
And though I maa never behold them 
My spirit drinks their vine 


In these lines wc get a glimpse of what 
mountains may bo to us all even while we 
remain at home doing our daily work Here 
wo get an intimation of how wo may all 
visit them whenever wo will to gaze on 
their beauty, to stand in awo in the pre*ence 
of their grandeur, and to listen to lessons 
of wisdom which they ever *tand ready to 
teach those who can bear 

Mountains fill a great place in tho world 
and in many way* 

Moro largely than we are apt to think 
they minister to man s pby*ical wants 
Mountains are man s ™*t treasure houses 
Out of them come our gol 1 mid our silver 
more important still out of them come our 
Iron and our coal V hat would man do had 
not nature been b«sv in the limitless age* of 
the 1 1st before he armed upon the scene 
In storing up in tho mountain* thc*-e pricel*'** 
treasures for his u*e 9 

Irom the mountains come our mer* 
our streams, our springs which sustain *o 
large n part of the animat and vegetable life 
of the worl 1 Wc sj 0 »k of mountains i-> 
barren But often wl en seeming to be mo t 
larren tbmnselvt* ly the strum* the\ Rend 
down tl ey ink'* whMe liad* to 1 ud on 1 
Mossom a* tho ro*e 

Mountain* not only wat r but actually 
creat many of the mi t fertile sections of 


the earth I suppose the soil of California s> 
two greatest valleys —each as large as a vast 
sta f o — has all b^en brought down from the 
Sierras and the Coast Range Tne lower 
Mississippi valley is the gift to the tvorld 
of the Rocky and Alleghany Chains JVe 
say Fgypt has been created bv tho Nile 
We mean it has been created by the soil 
which the Nile lm brought from the 
mountains of Central Africa The va f 
Ganges Valley in India the home of 
seventy or eightv millions of human beings 
is a deposit from the Himalayas From 
the Himalayas came the soil and from the 
Himalayas comes also the water that makes 
the soil productive. 

Mountains are the natural home of forest 
Neariy nil the mountains of the world 
might be and ought to be forest covered 
Yet comparativelr few now are at least 
in the older lands Their denudation not 
only impoverishes the world by limiting it> 
timber supplv but checks rainfall and 
renders barren vast sections of tho earth 
which might bo fertile In tho good time 
coming, when men get beyond tho barlanan 
ago of fighting and destroying one another 
and turn their attention in earnest to the 
task of making the world a good place to 
live in tho mounta ns will once more lc 
planted with forest* and thu*. the bald old 
earth will become Young again 

In other wavs le*s noticeable mountain 
benefit men Sinco science arrived on tie 
bcene mountain* have become onr gn.at 
historian* *uch historians a* nobody 
ever drern cd of until tl e pa*t century 
The historians we Ind before bad confined 
(hem«ehes to the two or three 
thousand icirs of the worlds sforj Bo* 
the mountain* come to 11* and open tle r 
stone book* who«e lca»o> are rock stra'a 
and show us record*, tl ere authentic r"* 
to l e deputed written by pen of earthquake 
and flood and fire that take u* tack nrd 
back in the earth ■, nnnal*. ten thousand 
voirs a huidrcd thousand a millt n « 
hundred million* <md we know m t ho* 
mjch more 
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those furrows •which we call valleys and 
those ridges which wo call mountain chains 
when volcanoes first broke forth into 
eruption and bnned great areas beneath their 
burning scorn or their streams of fiery lava, 
when forests covered vast areas and formed 
the coal deposits which are now so necessary 
to man* life Still more interesting these 
stone histones show us man appearing on 
the earth a cave-dweller , they show us 
earlier still the first mammals still carlieT 
tho first appearance of animal fife further 
back the first beginnings of vegetable life 
oldest of all the world with no life 

I havo seen men in England studying olu 
cathedrals This tower they said is renais'anco 
therefore its date is tho seventeenth century 
This chancel is perpendicular gothic that 
means it was built somewhere between tne 
fourteenth century and the sixteenth mi' 
transept is the decorated style so it i' ‘ 
hundred years older This nave i-* eiriy 
English therefore it must go back qmto 
another hundred years Hero are some 
window and door arches that are Norman 
Then their date must be ns early as the year 
1000 or 1100 In one of the walls is 
some Vnglo Saxon rubble That take' 
us back still further to as carlv a time 
as the ninth or the eighth century in 
the crypt is a Roman Uch That means 
son ethnic as old as the sixth century or 
the fifth or possibly tho fourth In womkr 
wo exclaim how ancient' How aery a 
tack do these cathedrals carry o- 

lint turn now from man s work to Go * 
Gods cathedrals are the mountains Is in 
the light of geological knowledge we study 
their nuchtv foundation*. wall colnmp 
arches an J towers, h'w ephemeral *eem 
man »nd all mans handiwork Compare 
witl> them -Westminster and Canterbury and 
\ork and ‘sah bury are tho product ot an 

t vranuds of hg>rt are the chi’dren but 
of vestordiv ... 1,- 

Man s alphabets, bv means of which be 
writs his histories, art all new God > 
alpUVts *re old. One of the »*£***£ 
which the Creator has emvlivd Iron we 
begum n~ n recording the geolV'O h y 
o! tv world is f sails, especially fc *«» 
fan the sea. 'hell* are often too d 

on tie Ups of high meant un- « « ‘ 

bt held that thi> fact conclusively FK»ve> 
a universal dtluge It is known now * 
ever that these fo«'i** prove n - 


the sea once rose above the mountains 
but that the mountains rose up out of 
tho sex Quite possibly it may have 
been a false reading of the story of 
these shells that give rise to the Genesis 
storv of the Flood 

Mountains aro interesting because of the 
fict that in so small a space they epitomize 
so much of the world High mountains in 
any of tho warmer latitudes present to ns, 
ns we a-. mid them practically alt the earth s 
zones and clima’es and all types of its 
vegetable and animal life The tropica and 
the arctic regions of the earth aro separated 
bv many thousands of miles, and the 
travell r who w mid pass from one to tho 
other must sj end weeks of time in making 
the 1 >ng i mrney Rut in h high mountain 
he nny hive this distance and this time 
pneticallj annihilated ..... 

In ( aliform i we s C c the climate of Italy 
mid the clin ite of Norway brought within 
a few mill's of each other We have moun- 
tains whose peaks are covered with perpetual 
ice and snow but whose buses are 
fanned the year round with almost tropical 
a, re. and girdled with groves of orange 
and lemon trees. In tho Southern Alps 
ono sees much the 'ame 

Still more striking is this concentration 
of latitude in the case of mountains nearer 
the equator like Kilimanjaro in Africa. 
These mountains stand with their Ket amid 

the most burring beats, and yet their heads 

are crowned with eternal winter As one 
ascends he pa ses through all zones, tie 
tropical fades into the «nb tropical that 
into the temperate and that nmun into ti e 
frigid the vegetation and the aniraal lire 
charging accordingly 

Come a ears ago it was my privilege to 
make a partial a«cent of the Himalayas from 
the plair- of Hindustan I started am d 
cocoanut palm banana tree-, nee fields, and 
a tropical Tc*wta*tor a$ rich es there is 
in the wtrld Cralually all thi- disappeared 
and I was snrroncdel by oaks ard <uch 
trees as grew in cent-al lurope At c OOO 
feet I was among pines I did not go anv 
farther Rut on the great peaks beyond I 
con’d «ee the v< ‘'t.ation becoming entirely 
arctiv and then pa-- rz awav , leaving on 
the hi h s‘ a'htcd - nothing but rock and 
everlasting ice and snow \t the f ot cf 
the raoanta ns were )an-l s. in wl ich were 
wi’d elephants and t zere Farther up were 
mountain t*are. B**vo=d that rcan’ain 
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goats and a few other -small animals while 
to the great peaks only eagles ventured How- 
wonderful it is that by thus simply climbing 
a mountain one may get an epitome of the 
world — may have all the climates and zones 
all the tlora and fauna of the earth brought 
under his view 

Modern men are developing quite a new 
interest in mountain 1 * Love of mountains 
seems to bo a new passion m the 

world Up to a century and a half ago 

mountains occupied but a very small place 
n the thought of the people of Europe or 
in their art and literature In England 
Addison saw little that interested him in 
mountains Charles Lamb declared that he 
would not exchange the meanest alley in 
London for all the so called glories of 
Shddaw or Ilelvellyn Eteu Goldsmith 

could see m the Alps nothing better than 
a great natural bulwark that protected 
the Swiss against the dangers of civilization 
Few painters cared for mountain scenes 
iSobody thought of going to the Alps for 
enjoyment Literary Englishmen and Germans 
making journeys to Italy would hasten past 
or over these wonderful mountain regions 

oblivious of their beauty and grandeur and 
regarding them only as obstacles to travel 

But what a change has taken place m 
the past 150 years ' Perhaps the leading 
forco in effecting the change — m giving to 
Furopeans and their kindred in America 
tho wonderful world of the mountains for 
delight and spiritnal quickening — was 

Rousseau in I ranee followed by Goethe in 
Germany and W ordswortb in England 

Today all cultured people in western lands 
admire and enjoy mountains Mountain 
resorts nro ev cry where nnd nro enjoyed by 
rich and poor Throughout all the summei 
season Ylio Alps nro regarheil ns flic raos't 
nttractivo part of Europe and are thronged 
with visitors as no other region i= The 
poet and painter have both felt deeply tlio 
spell of tho mountains Today the art nnd 
hlcraturo of both Inrope and \merica nro 
more full of nothing tl an of the aroma of 
mountain pine* tho music of mountain 
waterfall nnd the sublimity of mountain 
peaks VU this shows n vast enlargement 
of maos higher intellectual life since Rousseau 
wrote his “La Nouvello Ilf! T«e 

No other object of nature unless it may 
I e the ocean or t! o night sky is calculated 
to Mir in tie l uman ion! such emotions of 
wonder sullinnty nrd awe as tie mountain* 


To many a man his first extended sojouir 
in the midst of noble mountain scenery sue! 
as one finds in the Alps in Enrope or ft 
Rocky Mountains in America or ft 1 
Himalayas in India forms a distinct epod 
in his spiritual life , indeed often the monn 
tain experiences of a single day produce 
impressions so vivid and so profound thii 
they are carried through all ones years 
Let me si etch a single such experience 
m m\ owu life I have spoken of tM 
Himalayas The experience I have m mind 
is connected with that greatest of mountain 
chains I was at Darjeeling a mountain city 
built on the first or lower Himaliyan range 
but m full sight of the second or main 
range where are most of the great peaks. 
One memorable day I spent on an elevation 
above the city where tho finest views non" 
be obtained Around me stretched a vast 
ocean of mountain summits and mountain 
valleys ns far ns the eye could reach 
like of which could be seen nowhere eh> e 
One hundred and twenty miles away aro'f 
the shining head of Mount Everest 
loftiest mountain m the world Nearer 
distances of thirty forty nnd fifty 
towered Mount Kmchinjangha nnd half a dozes 
other stupendous peaks hardly inferior t 
Everest him«elf . 

Imagine mountains lifting themselves law 
the heavens to an elevation of fivo ana « j 
half miles Think of the Matterhorn pcrf hc r 
on the shoulders of Mont Blanc. Tl m * i 
of valley** so deep and vast that into ti f “ 1 
the whole range cf the overland .Alps nuS 11 * 
be dropped down and lost out of sight Ihco 
you will get somo idea of the altitudes an 
magnitudes of tlie«e Himalayan giants of t he 
world But even yet you do not grasp tier 
full beauty and grandeur lor this you mu ’ 
crown flicir rnggch nob nwtul summit .' SIS " 
ice nnd snow drape their sky picrcia? 
shoulders with mantles of ever changirff 
mist* and clouds and throw over them l'* 
splendours nnd glooms of such lights oi* d 
shadows ns only lofty mountains know ft 
yon have the Himalayas as I was permit^ 
to sto tl cm on tl at great day from i» v 
cync above Darjeeling I)o you flunk t’ e 
memory or th* spiritual usllucnct of such * 
day can ever be lost J 

There is an interesting connection bct«f^ p 
mountains nrd 1 urrnn liberty 3fountajn 
lands seem always to lave I «n | re v niinertlv 
the home of fnedom Me know how frn'' 
tl is I** of ancient Greece Grechin drmccracj’ 
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ad its birth m tl f* mountains of \ttica 
brace and the Peloponnesus and it roam 
ained its life loughs* there. Pass over to 
he mountain land of Palestine and there we 
ind that almost ererj mountain and mil 
as been redden a d with bloodshed in belnlf 
if liberty 

In the modern world the strongholds oi 
'reedom have also been in nearly all ca cs 
nountainous countries like Switzerland 
Scotland and 'New Fngland The one eveep 
tion the one modern land in which libortv 
has wrought some of its noblest achievement 
and yet which has no mountain is Holland 
Here a battle for freedom as long and heroic 
as the world ever saw was fought bv a 
people living m a land absolutely flat But 
even here the exception is hardly an oxcep 
tion For in the case of Holland the mighty 
ever-encroaching and ever devouring waves 
and tides of tho sea were to her as monn 
tains calling out the same self reliant and 
heroic qualities in her people which are 
nourished in other lands by mountain scenes 
and mountain life 

The close connexion between freedom 
and mountains in S vitz rland inspires ue 
of the finest passages in Schiller s drama of 
William Tell, v l ere TlII and hi 1 ttle biv 
Walter thus converse 

Matter And an. there countn s w tb no 

Tell ^mountains downv ards fron 

oar he ghts , 

And keep descend ns in the nve > 

We'rcaeh a wide and level countn 
where 

Our mountain t 


r nt 1 rawl and foa u 


And fair laree nvers g iJe s renelv on 
All quarters of the heaven mas there 
ho scanned 

Without impediment The corn grows 
In tread and levels field and all tl e 
Is fair as any card n to the vu-w 
Put father tell m” wherefore lia te 

Vwfvto this deh-htful lard, instead 
Of toiling li»re and stnig-lms a. we 

The land is fair and bountiful as 

B^tthev who till it never may enjov 
The Jrui s of v hat thev sow 
lave thev not free 
As >ou do o ‘ * 

Irft the n" 4 
The field ar 


n the land the 
o all the hi • op i 


fa here 


Walter 

Tell 

V. alter 

Tell 

Walter 

Tell 

W altei 

Tell 

Walter 


Tell 


Bat they raa> freely hunt among the 
woods ’ , , , 

Tl e game 13 all tlie monarch s —bird 
and beast. 

But th«y a * Ieo3t maj surels nih 
the «treatn3 9 , , , , 

Stream like, and sea all to the kins 
be ong 

W ho is this king of wliont thej re 
so afraid ’ ... 

Be is the man who fosters and pro- 
tects them. 

Have thes not courage to protect 
themselves 9 

The ne gnbour there dare not his 
ne ghhour trust 

I should want breathing room in 
such a lanl 

I d rather dwell beneath the ava 
lanches 

Tis better hild. to have these 
glacier peaks . , , 

B hind one s back than evil minded 


The rea»ou» why liberty has so often 
found h°r home in the mountains are not 
far to seek They seem to be two Tho 
first is when tyrants with great armies 
sweep through lands it is easy to subdue 
the valleys for there armies can readily 
make their way and there they can find 
plentv of sustenance Uut into the moun 
tain® armies of conquest and tyranny find 
it hard to penetrate and wlen they attempt 
it thev are easily beaten back 

Tl e second rea on 13 still more important 
The hardy s°lf denying and independent 
life of the mountains begets in tho peopl° 
an independent daring spirit, which hates 
tyrants refuses to wear their yoke and 
cannot rest until it secures for itself 
political intellectual and in the end religious 
freedom 

Ynd so for many centuries to come 
until man shall ce se to vva it to tyrannize 
over Ins brother wl may think of mountains 
as r roaming Gods sentinels and irotcetors 
of human liberty 

Houutains 1 ave always had a close 
connection with religion 

Turn to the Bible We find mounta ns 
wov en into the Old Testament story at every 
turn Tus is partly because Palestine was 
a mountain land and therefore Jen h 
history could not avoid contact with 
mountains But it is also partly because 
tv Jewish people like nil the other peoples 
of tl e ancient world associ ited sanctity 
with high places Vt the subsidence of tho 
Flood we are told that the Ark landed on a 
mountain where Noah at once built an 
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altar for the worship of God When Abraham 
was commanded * to offer up his belov ed 
son Isaac as a sacrifice it wia on a moun 
tain When the law was given from heaven 
to "Moses amid the most solemn and awful 
surroundings it was on a mountain We 
read that "Moses died and God buried him 
on a mountain The sacred place of the 
Samaritans was Mount Gerezim King David 
built his capital on Mount Zion King 
Solomon built the Temple on Mount Moriah 
Cowing down to Jvow Testament times 
we are told that Jesns was taken for hi§ 
temptation to a mountain he preached his 
most important sermon on a mountain on 
a mountain he chose and ordained his 
twelve disoiples on a mountain he was 
transfigured on a lull often spoken of as 
a mountain he was crucified To the 
traveller in Palestine nearly all these moun 
tains are pointed out The whole Christian 
world thinks of them as sacred localities 
Turning to religions and sacred books 
outside of Christianity we find mountains 
occupying a place hardly less conspicuous 
The religions of the Semitic peoples round 
about the Jews all had their high places 
where their Gods were believed to dwell 
The Greeks located the home of their divinities 
on Mount Olympus The religions of India 
have many sacred mountains especially is 
the vast Himalayan range believed to be 
the habitat of their deities 

Of comse the idea that God dwells any 
more on mountains than m valleys is no 
longer held by intelligent men Even m 
Jesus time it was begiumng to pass away 
As soon as men begin to think of God as 
spirit, as tho Power the Life the Intelligence 
that is overj where — m the blossoming rose 
tho law of gravity and the soul of man — 
of course they can no longer enthrone him 
on n mountain top and say Here only 
is Ins home It is seen that the wliolo 
earth is too small for his habitation and 
tho heaven of heavens cannot contain him 

But although mountains have lot or 
are losing many of the old sanctities with 
wl ich superstition in tho past has clothed 
them they can never lose their interest to 
religious souls. 

Have yon ever had the experience of 
climbing a high mountain and there in the 
stillness spending an hour alone ? T1 e 
earth is at your hot flic horizon has 
retreated far far off If t! ere are clouds 


they are all b Q neath you You are in the 
heavens - 


i sianu on high 
Clo e to the skj 
Kissed by unsullied lips of light 
ianned by soft airs 
That seem like prayers 
Floating to God through ether bright 


The emerald lands 
With love-clasped hands 
In smiling peace below out spread 
Vround me rise 
The amber skies— 

A dome of glory o er my head. 


Wind swept and bare 
The fields of air 

Give the winged eagles room for play 
On mielitier wing 
My soul doth spring 
To unseen summits far away * 


Is there any other situation that so 
expands the soul as does standing on a 
mountain top ? Is there any other that 
makes the earth seem so small or the heavens 
so illimitable ? Is there any other tl at 
makes God and eternal things seem so 
real ? If the mountain top be not a 
mount of vision a place for a man 
to speak with God as Moses on Sinai 
then surely the earth contains no such 
We read that when 3Ioses camo down from 
the mount his face shone Should not ones 
face shine who returns from an experience 
like this ? 

Mountains seem to mo a natural place for 
joy But the joy is always of a serious kind 
I think tho soul that can be trivial amid the 
grandeur of great mountain scenery must be 
a very small soul The gladness of mountains 
is like the gladne&s of prayer We read that 
Jesus often went into the mountains to pray 
How could he help it ? For where elso I s 
prajer so natural ? IV hero clso are there 
solitudes so perfect as m mountains ‘ 
Mountain prajers need not bo spoken 
oftenest thej are not, as the souls deepc't 
experiences nro apt to bo silent But surely 
ho misses tho best that mountains have to 
give who does not find himself moved ago'® i 
and again bj their mjstcnous silences 
their mighty grandeurs to prayer to 
communion with that Invisible Spirit who c 
home is tho mountains whoso home is the 
stars, whoso home is tho son 1 of man —that 
Infinite and iterant Spirit from whom coin? 
mountains nnd stars and soul of man 


Charles 0 \me* 
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s r¥E£^l&TS 

JTrJS. 3 dZ 

think go to feel go to get acquainted 

jour family or your tricnd, «. yon can but for ondi Ml soon 
only [pet acquainted nitti any b} quid bi torn. Ihto fpicKtM 
thought, by 'sincerity by letting the bet and Chanmny Gandhi? f.od nil 
deepest that is in you find expression and 
by drawing out whit is deepest and sinccr st 


in them Go to get acquainted with >our 
self — something which is not easy to do m 
the bustle and Imrry of the crowded live 
which most of us lire in th»»c dais 

Go to get close to nature Go to f ill m 
love with natarc and like a true lover carry 

your love warm in your breast till the last , ,«,«,» — — * — - - . 

day of your life Go to find rest l ut not B y climbing we may reach sunlight and 
rest of body merely, or mainh ^our mind 1 1 1 

needs rest more than your body Noi jt is 
simply intellectual rest that you need It is 
rest of spirit Go to the mountains for 
peace. Get so near to nature to vonrsclt to 
bod that the jars and discords shall go out 
of your life and the peace which passeth 
understanding shall enter your souk there to 
abide 

kinds of 


In the world there arc many - 
mountains If there arc mountains of earth 
and rocks— of material substances no less arc 
there mountains of the souL There are sue 
things as mountain punciples mountain idea 

mountain thoughts -thoughts and Tl)l . mountains which 

I mean which arc s " LS, to climb 


its Darwins ( Where its religion? progress 
but for such tall souls as Buddha Asoka 
L lther W csley 
ikes no other gift 
to the world that is of such value as its 
mountain men 

There are mountain books I do not 
mean famous books merely but books of 
moral power books that lift the nations up 
to nobler life 

We ought all to bo mountain climbers 
W f \ should wc be content to dwell m the 
lov valleys when tho heights may be ours ’ 
By climbing wc may reach sunlight and 
pure air ind leave the fogs and miasmas 
behind By climbiug we may attain to 
broader prospects and a larger world By 
climbing we may gain vigour and strengtli 
1 saw the mountains staul 
blent, wonderful onl grand 
liookmg out across the land 
\\ hen the golden 1 ght was falling 
On distant dome and sp re 
And I hoard a low voice calling 

Come up higher CO no up niffhci 
From the I owland and the mire 
From tho m st of earth desire 
from the yarn Pirsn t of pelf 
From tho attitude of self 
Come up higher come up higher 


are challenged 

The mountains of knowledge tl o 


» , u «u nmui ™ • th . ordman to climb aro the mountains oi snowieuge no 

emsc Ives up in grandeur above the ord. ^ mount , ms of sd f discipline tho mountains of 
thoughts of men as great peaks^ana ser, e as mori ,i attainment, the mountains of achieve 

ment in whatsoever tasks 

like to think of all human life under the 


landmarks and bcicon3 in — - 

moral history of the centime? Such — - , 

greet conception, o[ llumin freedom rel.cious UM 

Sh™Ur» 0 n,rS l hi;! , om”.l« ol hgn'rc' of I'Viuncy up . monn.n,,, end the 

all . men hefnro the law, government as end of life as the reaching of the mountain 

dem.T.tsm" Dower from the consent of top I know this is not the common way of 

the governed the Golden Rule the Father thinking The ordinary conception of life w 

hood of God the Brotherhood of man Ifow that of an ascent until middle ago or a little 

these mountain beyond and then a descent to old age and 

’ tho grave. Of course this conception would 

be true if man were only a physical being — 
if his body were all But man is more than 
a body Why should there bo a decline in 
bis intellect i And especially why should 
there be a decline m his moral and spiritual 
nature— hts hope his faith his love hia 
reliance on God his vision of God those 
sonl powers in him that relate him to the 
Divine and the Fternal J 


• God the 1 
tl cse lofty conceptions 


and 


thoughts of manl nd have strengthened 
ennobled and 1 Bed up the whole race 

There are mountain men —I mean men 
who tower above their fellows m gen 
insight, wisdom intellectual and moral P° wc 
Vs rivers com" down from the mountains 
to water and fertilize the valleys so from 
tl esc men flow down streams of ,n jlucncc 
that nourish tho life of mankind «e 
advance of the race 19 due to its lofty sou 


IS— 3 
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it, (In id uni, divine lie ig, endowed with every fortifications of an old inherited morality 
poitoction, forming the last resort of must at last fill, the ancient tables of nega- 
judgnicnt in life Its only atm was that tnc taboo and prohibition, finally become 
of all the individuals put together To brol.cn To begin with they fell between the 
imho its way, to become the hr»t scholar nations, as they were weakest, least dc\e 
in the class of n vtions, to hecomo “the loped there Tint already during the war 
biggest m the world” The different nations as well ns nfter it, they fell between wdm- 
endeav cured to bo heard, one abo\e v tho other, dual beings as well Through falsehood* 
with “Deutschland, Deutschland Cher a"e*, breaches of promise, ini moralities, embezzle- 
('her nlles in dcr Welt,’ or “Rule Britannia, ment*. fallacies, and murder, were pursued 
Btitanma rule the Waves 1 Britons never shall attempts to ri*e to power, to become fir«t 
be slaves’ one, each in Jus city and his country. « 

The principle of life which has bccomo tout pur The diseases of conflict followed 
the only one predominant in Europe in in their track as epidemics menfal disorder-, 
philosophy of life and mentally, nmong neurasthenia, lunacy and suicide The post- 
indmdttals as well as among nations, may war phenomenon known as the “revolt of 
be expressed by the words to become the youth" soon became a general one 
first No European has probiblv maintained Such has also been the case in Sweden 

“To a superficial observer, 
a Swedish educationist tell» 
ns “Sweden will present a 
happy, smiling, and hcaltliv 
appearance, » is true. But 
one resident hero will know 
but too well, that the 
cankerous symptoms spread- 
ing— moro quickly indeed— 
in the warring states appnr 
heie as well, slowly but 
surely Along with a steidih 
rising curve indicating the 
average currency m industrial 
6hnres and the index of 
production there is a parallel 
curve denoting tho number 
of prisoners m our prison* 
and mental home* No one 
A comer of the Sitting Room— Siliau'ganlen that is not living on the 

surface only, can help being 

this doctrine more ruthlessly than Nietzsche, Seized by a paralyzing anguish and cosmic 

with regard to individual men Even in love he sickness.w hen confronted with the unscrupulous 

asserted it to be the only one, as when saying blind, pan am kind of life that will urge 

“Dies sei Eure Ehre, iraraer melir zu liebeu, everything on to make a show and glitter* <« 

als lhr gcliebt werden, und me die zweiten that fine but hollow and soul Ie*s exterior 

zu sem It was surely never preached which is called organization The fact of 
more undi*guisedly with regard to collective Sweden’s having developed and monopolized, 
conditions than just at and immediately through tho State the old European school ideal 
after the breaking out of the War, by the and system, perhaps more than any other 
jingoes and war philosophers of all the various country, has implied, too, the spreading and 
nation* “Der Ubermensch* —the first among coercive monopolizing of its cardinal draw- 
men _ an d “der Unterthan’ —a membei; of backs, may be to a greater extent than- in 

the first among all nation*, these were two .any other State All private *chools— as a 

one sided types, both equally the products rule nurseries of renovating vital pedagogic* 1 

of the old school, and lapsing into sheei ideas— are systematically extirpated This 

absurdity as representatives of an ideal type, is brought about by means of withdrawal of 

ArulU the charge of such an ab*urd state grants, or non granting of examination 

will to power” and will to great power, lhe licences, lest conditions according to legally 
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valid pedagogic iI ideals be not complied 
with and further by meins of genu il churs 
for tnimng controlled bx the state in 
older to obtain anv posts at ah in the 
community Altai profoundly 1 innn md 
intellectual beings get stilled Ti staff o! 
teachers is transformed into nn ex cecum,. I v 
clever staff of civil servant of int llcctu l 
waiters who have to feed tli P ®1 1 

coercively according to a nnnutch n\ u 
bill of fare only A smouldering ppc siti i 
against this intellectual tyrannx i held » 
check as we arc obliged to can' ut tl 
curriculum If we do not "c einnet 

stand competition with abroad wt cann t 
become the economic. scientihc aiti tic at u 
spiritual great power that we si an nt 
to become 


subject tetween men ami women netween 
the upper and lower classes between the 
old and tic young l etween great powers 
and protectorate' between eminent and mean 
race> between the East and the \lest 
t tween man and nature get eliminated 
through a philosophy a» expressed in these 
word flcnelons “I love my family much 
but still more my native country I lose my 
f itl ci 1 ind much but still n ore humanity 
TU ''iljansgarden School was started 
in 1 i i is a modest attempt within the 
movement of new education It seemed 
sud lie f under® an exceedingly difficult 
and r k\ enterpn e to try to establish wit! 
i r\ 1 nuttd hinncial means n private 
cornpl te 'd ool whose nuns wcie so 
di\er ent with th so ini ereut in current 


But ocn the nn ter 
builder of the entire proud 
Swedish sclool organization 
Director General Bcrgouist 
recently retired did however 
on surveying his accomplished 
work evidently feel some 
anguish at its emptiness and 
lack o! vitalitv Ho excl unied 
For the organization we 
forget the children 

A new spirit m education 
is emerging in Furope Its 
origin it is true sprang 
from times already long 
before tie war but it did 
not male any general progress 
until after that time \gamst 
Dc Slates endeavours to form 
onterthans by suppression 









onterthans by suppression -i-.iaren s educational system Too many obstacles 

of pereonahttes it wants to assert di'drcns ed cate a „d dlstrmt i me lad 

mdiv, dual character and claims indiudual ln Svoden where the stito 

instruction Instead of the ego centric educational system was just being introduced 

for development and will to bo a superman cducat onai ysic ^ I 

it wisl c s to evoke social sympathy a school is situated about 300 km 

education for co operation ^ a,cst j the norl n west of Stockholm on tl e I ako 

snperman and the subject it »«£»«*** , giljan in the centre of one of the most 

man Instead of history of war . w<ir j dutiful districts of Sweden iDalarna) nnd 

history of civ ilization and instead countryside wttli ancient cultural 

understanding and co operation between «« atmosphere fho 1 ousts arc built of timber 

Fw.jrfyoI.~rf ,»«•'"» £. „ rid D,tec.n™» strto Tliej ha.e On, 1 

it wishes to substitute an cducntio picturesque look and are in harmony ntlh tliur 

nation ilism and solidarity of aU me conrroundings Droit pains lave been taken 

movement has developed to become ^ render tl e interior artistically harmoni 

pedagogic universal one of tie wo ou5 and , nS p ir | B g j n form and colour The 

demands for novel methods of <®uca children are always in beautiful and harmoni 

new education prophesying a surroundings m doors and out of doors 

The contrasts between supermen ana 
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lh 

Wo sometimes speak of dentil as passing earthly life , ns reaching life’s summit— nr 
through “a valley and a shadow I like illuminated mountain-top, from which to pw 
better to think of it as the culmination of the on to a life highf r still 


The "New Education” in Sweden 

SILJANSGARDEN 

Di D AT SEN, v a , I’ll i) (London) 


i N Sweden, as in other Kuiopean countries 
generally— with the possible exception 
perhaps of England— the chief aims 
of the school imo been and are, to 
mipii t knowledge, erudition, to give to 
the children what we might call an intellec- 
tual outfit This has on (he whole been the 
case since the childhood of the European 
educational system 


introduction of compulsory games, sport, and 
optn-air training into the time-table of the 
school Such has thus been the evolution 
in Sweden, where, in education as 
in other respects, the pre-war general 
course of cultural development has perhaps 
been pursued more persistently than in other 
states, right to its utmost consequences and 
climax 



The School grounds on the Lake Siljansgarden 

In the beginning of the l«Hh century only 
there arose a growing general tendency to 
bestow some care upon children’s physical 
training as well, which was threatened with 
complete neglect on account of one-sided 
arning and school-work Gymnastics were 
educed into Swedish schools This develop- 
has implied constantly increased 
lands for medical and dental treatment, 
well as baths, in a word, physical hygiene 
*or the pupils It has recently resulted m the 


So the school system of 
Sweden is regarded as one 
of the foremost of Europe 
The magnificent school 
buildings and educational 
palaces Impress tho visitor 
Tiie sums spent annually 
by the state upon* education 
are astounding Tl.o staff of 
teachers are praised as being 
“matchless, enlightened, sclf- 
sncnficing and derated to 
their duty ” And school 
gymnastics and ‘sloyd’’ enjoy 
world-wide fame Instruction 
is compulsory for all 
inhabitants between seven niid 
fifteen years of age Ev0ry 
body i3 granted free instruc- 
tion, and to a great extent, 
also free medical and 
dental treatment, baths with instruction in 
swimming, school material, clothes, and food 
"Within a short time no doubt, nobody m this 
country will be prevented on account of 
poverty from the possibility of attaining the 
highest grade of learning The variety ana 
thoroughness of knowledge are probably 
greatei here than in any other European 
country. A uniform primary school system 
is prevailing m Sweden, and the entire 
educational organization is kept together by 
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SO ne of the bu Id ow-S 1)»ns«ardai 


to a people s health and 
prosperity this nation ought 
to be at pinnacle of per fee* 

health and wealth \nd » - ^ vi 

were the human ideal espres ed fcy/ *. 

altogether by the motto v . jl 

Veil mm m «T>ore m»» fegf." . t - , ,, I 1. i*~ ? W jUj* 

the Swede ought, more than £.* - A , 1 > ■ ”^jij ' jJ . itijpii iMSpttS^ g IW hBb 

other? to be an incarnation r . ^rirT^, s ?t£ JaaBOB 

of Uiat ideal Many utterances fe ja 

might, in fact be quoted F % t S?*,*V N * AyCa r.lf fgP 

ironng such opinion to be I ?> ^ ^ 

In diflerent quarters of Z* «T3 

!• or ope novel opinions have p ll *Tf f "iV 

however appeared especially I C* 

»«« the -r As alloys 

after a great catastrophe the T - — 

question presented lUcII — , 

Whose was the fault J It so ne of the bu Id nw-S Ijan^rdui 

was easy and handy to accuse 

neighbours, fellow actor? in rr ,found received m t«iou> subjects or rinb now in 

the drama and fellow fighUR l ho we “r examinations passed W hen physical train 
rellection on the matter will not how® e produced children were iressed 

he satisfied with such reason- * ^AJJI onto physical strength and skill in the im mo 

warring nations were on the ' a "’® miliar way by marts lor gymnastics and g 

level and all were more or lew « m J® a J prlzcs for sporting competitions To be 

exponents ol one and the same culture the in a class and on the spot ^. ^ d d 

Wtstern J-uropcan From t! I» P® 11 on c- that is what the old school prompted and 

view that fact was a rather wdilfew" 1 , rQm pts children to be He who wi? able 

who rcalb started the fight Thc 'ncom s0 fir was hcld forth ss 

prehcnsiblething was How could any nation i o£ wfll , sana 

at all enter upon such a war .Jn^clvcs Duties with regard to <=choo fellows and 
Swedes too were forced to asV them {ello , crea turcs consisted mainly m certain 

whether the germs of a nnivcrsa “ J{ ncgative considerations One 0 P t , 

not inherent in the i uropeao civ dwatio ik ^ cducntl0n on i y was imparted that f ir tl cir 
The whole matter was looted upon ^ ^ nativc C0U ntry one social moral only a 

general Furopean point of Ji impressed upon their mind duty ® 

same way as modern Psychology .will asK T hat was tl e bond uniting 

with regard to a criminal Wat 1^ this whole herd of individuals and egoti ffc, 

was this point was also raised How * lhat were hnrr>mg along To their own 
5t?io'"\h\"VdamSalc.u. C olU,o c 0O nt„ all h»d to — » 
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individual divine ben? endowed with every 
nei cction f turning the hst i*. rt ot 
judgment in life Its only um v is that 
of ill the individuals pnt together io 
mile its way to become the hist scholar 
in the chss of nations to leconio tho 
biggest in the world The dillerent nations 
endeavoured to bo heaiu oie above tlo other 
amU Dents cl land Dtutsclhnd \ bei a"e" 
Lber alles in der W elt ot Rile Britinnm 
Bntannn rule tho^N Brit n never shall 
be slaves 

n e principle ot 1 1 wl tb 1 becomo 
the only one i redo n nant i i European 
philosophy of life and mentdv among 
individuals as well a" among nition may 
bt expressed by tl e woids to become the 
first Iso European has Drobal 1 n untamed 


foitificntions ol an old inherited morality 
must at last fall the ancient tables of nega 
live taboo and prohibition finally become 
brolcn To begin with thoj fell between the 
nations as they were weakest least deve 
loped tlicre Rut already during the war 
as well as alter it they fell between mdtvt 
dual beings is well Jhrough falsehood 
breaches of promise immoralities embezzle- 
ments fallacies and murder were pursued 
attempts to ri"C to power to become hr 5 * 
one eicli in Ins city and bis country n 
foil jur The diseases of conflict followed 
m their trad as epidemics mental disorders 
neurasthenia lunacy and suicide The post 
war phenomenon known as the revolt ol 
youth soon became a general one 

Such Ins nl o been tbe case in Sweden 
To i superficial observer 
a Swedish educationist tell* 
us Sweden will present a 
1 appy smiling and health) 
appearance * is true 
one resident hero will know 
but too well that the 

cankerous symptoms £; l )re ®_ 
ing— more quickly indeed 
in the warring state" apKvy 
lieie as well slowly but 

surely Along with a steadily 
rising curve indicating w ® 
average currency in industrial 
shares and the index ol 
production there is a parallel 
curve denoting the number 
of prisoners m oui prisons 
and mental homes one 

that is not living on tic 
surface only can help being 
Seized by a paralyzing anguish and cosmic 
sickness when confronted withfhe unscrupulous 
blind paneiiit kind of life tint will uf£ c 

everything on to make a show and glitter* tn 
that fine but hollow and soul less exterior 
which ia called organization The fact 
Sweden s hav mg developed and monopolized 
through tl estate tl e old buropeau school ideal 
ind system perhaps more than any oU c * 
country has implied too (he spreading and 
coercive monopolizing of its cardinal draw 
backs may be to a greater extent tl an ,n 
any other State \11 private schools— as ’ 
rule nurseries of renovating vital pedagogic -1 * 
ideas — bto systematically extirpated Tb J * 
is brought about by means of withdrawal 01 
state grants or non granting of examination 
licence" lest conditions according to JegalU 



A coiner of tl e S tt ng Room— Siljan garden 

this doctrine more ruthlessly than Nietzsche 
with regard to individual men Ei on in lov e lie 
asserted it to be the only one as when saying 
Dies sev Fttte Ehre immer raelir zu lieben 
als lhr geliebt vverden und me die zweiten 
zu «ein ' It was "urcly rr-ver preached 
more undi guisedly with regard to collective 
conditions than just at and immediately 
after tie breaking out of the T\nr by the 
jingoes and wai philosophers of all tl e various 
nations “Der T. bermcnsch —the first among 
men — and dei Untertl an — a member of 

tic fir"t among all nation" these were two 
one sided ty pe" both equally tl e products 
of the old school and lapsing into si eer 
absurdity as representatives of an ideal lype 
Against the charge of such an absurd 
ill to power and will to great power the 
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valid pedagogic il ideals be rot complied 
with and further by means of gemril claims 
for training controlled bv the slat 
order to obtain any posts at all I 
community Vital profoundly 1 wm 
intellectual beings get stifled Tim staff of 
teachers is transformed into an CNce ^ = , 
clever staff of civil servant of mt Hcctu il 
waiters who have to feed the pupiU 
coercively according to a m,nuUl > ’ „ 
bill of fare only A smouldering WJ®*' " 
against this mteUcctual tyranny held m 
.check as we arc obliged to cam out ti t 
curnculurn If we do not 
stand competition with abroad 
become the economic, scientific ar i 
spiritual great power that wo ar 
to become. 

But even the master 
builder of the entire proud 
Swedish school organization 
Director General Bcrgouist 
recently retired, did, however 
on surveying hisaccomplisi ed 
work evidently feel some 
angnivh at its emptiness and 
lack of vitality Ho evclaimcd 
“For the organization we 
forget the children 

A new spirit in education 
is emerging in hurope Its 
origin it is true sprang 
from times already long 
before the war bnt it urn 
not make any general progress 
until after that time Against 
tl-c States endeav cuts to form 
“nnterthans by suppression 


subjects letween men and women, between 
the upper and lower classes » etween the 
old and the young between great powers 
and protectorates between eminent and mean 
rac< & between the Fast and the West 
letween man and nature get cllmm / ,tc '^ 
thr nigh a philosophy as expressed in these 
word- f Fenelon s I love my family mitch 
but still more my native country I love my 
fitlieibnd much but still n ore humanity 
The -iljansgarden School was started 
m l‘i>< as a modest attempt within the 
movement of new educate ft seemed. 
Mid He f.nnders an exceedingly d fliciU 
and risky enterprise ti try to establish with 
U rv 1 tinted hnaneial means a private 
co.npl to school who=c aims were so 
*”r with th 50 inherent in current 






Another view of lh<* Sitting room— Si!jan=gaiden 


« -uarea cnueavoui- s'- * 

“nnterthans by suppression ... educational system Too many obstacles 

of personalities it wants to assert ...dual through ignorance and distrust have had 

individual character and claims , „ to be overcome in Sweden where tho state 

instmction Instead of the ego ccntnc “o educational system wu> just being introduced 
for dtvelopment and will to be a m- , in n ra ost rigorous form 
it wishes l) evoke social sympathy The school is situated about 300 km 

education for cooperation Again i to the north west of Stockholm on the Take 

superman and the subject it vindicates Siljan in the centre of one of the most 

man Instead of history of „ nr l cautiful districts of Sweden (Dalarna) md 

btstory of civilization and instea , n a countryside with ancient cultural 

understanding and co operation , atmosphere The houses arc hmlt of timber 

nations lor an education of nai iw < old Dalecarlean style They have thus a 

■ it wishes to substitute an cduciuon ‘ This picturesque look and arc in harmony with their 

‘ nationalism and solidarity of al (, r st sourroundmgs. Gieut pains lave been taken 

movement has developed to become ‘ ^ to render tl)e m t erior artistically haimoni 

pedagogic universal one ot me "" ou s nod inspiring in form and colour lie 

demands for novel methods of edneau children are always in beautiful and harmom 

"new education prophesying a m- , ou3 SU rroundmg3 m doors and out of doors. 

The contrasts between supermen 
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I o l^nihcincc of t>i *c circumstincc* will 
e evident to ti o c tl at t avo giasped the 
u locations of m lei n psychology of educi 
lion The inhennt character of the school 
is tint of a home whore Irtish wd and wife 


Inc and w oik for and together mlh a Hock, 
of children Many a school have 1 seen «v 
the south of I upland and in northern 
Furopo hut fen ok eel the little Silj msgnrden 
m picturcsquenc** within and without 


Political Reorganization and Industrial Efficiency 

Th HJ 1M KAMA DAS M Sc Pln> 


P OfttlCII reorganization is still another 
condit on for achieving mdustml 
efficiency The close connection 
between politics and economics is self evident 
especially in modern times when the whole 
aspect of civilization has assumed an Indus 
trial character Beside* internal and external 
defence tl e modern State has undertal en 
many other lesponsibilities such as 
mass education public health de\ elopnient 
of natural resources encouragement to 
national enterprize and protection against 
foreign competition Tor the adequate 
discharge of these various duties the first 
thing India needs is the nationalization of 
hei Government 

1 IviTIOWl OoMtlMUNT 

Hat a national government however 
imperfect is preferable to a foreign govern 
ment is a more truism But whether India 
should aim at complete independence or 
be satisfied with Dominion Status as 
promised by the British Government is \ 
question which is beyond the scope of this 
article What is essential is that in order 
to achieve a full development of her indus 
trial efficiency India must be raistres» of 
her own self and must be free to control 
social political and economic forces and to 
formulate her industrial policies Such a 
condition is not incompatible with 
Dominion Status in its latest conception 5 * 
The difference between I he two countries 

* S nee lfPG tl c Dominions have acquired 
almost ail the qualities of a soveieign State except 
t! o*o connected with external relations In this 
inspect too the equality of the Dominions with the 
mother country has been conceded in theory 


in geographical situation indu trial develop 
ment and financial positun ns well a> 
their historical connection of over a century* 
and a half indicate tint a close commercial' 
and financial relation between India and 
Great Britain could he of great mutual benefit 
provided that such relationship is entered* 
into on the basis of perfect equality and 
reciprocity s 

The advantages of self government in 
industrial development is too obvious to need 
any discussion Ideals and aspirations 
which freedom inspire* spirit of toleration 
aud mutual confidence which a democxiey 
enjoin* judgment and forethought which the 
exercise of statesmanship inculcate* and 
self confidence and self determination which 
general literacy universal suffrage equality 
of opportunity freedom of conscience and 
freedom of association develop form the 
moral and spiritual background of modern 
social organization of which industrial 
efficiency is only the economic expression 
The truth of this statement becomes ■ 
evident from the recent events within the 
country Although only a beginning of 
national government has been made by the 
Government of India Act of 1919 there has 
already appeared a new spirit in the social 
political and industrial life of the people ' 
Active movements have been started fo* 
combating diseases improving health 
reforming society and controlling national ! 
Industrie* Ho doubt some of the move * 
wonts had been in existence long before 
but not with tlio same national outlook and 
natiotal *pint What is more to the point J 
is tlio rise o! a class of self conscious and 
aggressive industrialists who are direct 
ing their intelligent and concerted efforts 
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l [or the organization and modernization of 
\ national industries Their ww* >« ™ 

I federation of all the national chambers ana 
industrial organizations of the country is 
great step forward Their active participation 
in all the industml and BnanciaL contro 
verges of national importance sach 
exchange ratio, the reserve bank and coastal 
, shipping has not onI> strengthened their own 
* industrial position but aUo contributed to 
the growth of industrial and hnanc.il 
consciousness among the people 

One of the most important effeeb 10 I the 
establishment of Sitnrnj will be the liberation 
from the political movement of India s oc->t 
genius, including almost the entire 

intelligentsia of the nation for social and 
industrial reconstruction Love of Jibenv 
an inborn impulse in man nud self go .. 
is the birthright of every th ? 

short of Dominion Status can the 

national demand for S.caraj ^ { govern 
mentis therefore an c^ent.al wnditton for 
turning the most virile and yovMal mw? 
of tlio country into creative forces or 
industrial development and thus «o>' ng the 
question of increasing unemployment an 
unrest , „ 

The Indian.zat.on of the Berv.ce> ^th 
civil and military will havea progress 
en-ect upon the socia "^ h^ Xcat.on of 
of the cou-trT The nigoer y't'J. , 
the Indians for the discharge of State fu 
t.ons will raise the general cultural lev* 
the people The provision within JJ? of the 
for the liberal and technical existing 

prospective .« icie r «»«' d *" 
educational institutions A tlfic depart 
1,7 the Indians ot tt,» ,3?" ,«eircl 
ment, 'nn ted '”2 a „ c d '" s “' r '“ till no do-M 

and experience ncquirod by the^^ to 

people will become a ^ , t i lCse higher 

the nation U present mo t o these 
intellectual services arc in the lin 0 f 

British Fven while in scarcely 

their social aloofness they except in 

any cultural benefit on the But the fact 
their limited official function .. fhV Je of 
that they leave the conn \* ,S g and 

fifty five or 81 xty when their ^ s 

experience might «* .. worl m the 
cultural and social when their social 

non ofhcial capacity an “ 


contact might be an in pintion to others 
u a great loss to the countrj In fact 
nothing has so much impoverished India 
morally and intellectually as the control 
and the virtual monopoly of mo^tot tie 
higher functions of the State b> the British 
who have no social interest m the people 
while in service and who leave India for 
good as soon as their services are over 

The discharge of the higher State duties 
and the administration of the higher State 
functions which form by fir the largest 
organized activities in the country and 
which are mostly done bj the British will 
develop self confidence and sense of respon 
sibility not only among those who are 
actuailv so engaged but also among their 
fellow men The shyness of Indian capital 
and the imperfect development of business 
administration arc largely due to the fact 
that Indians have been until very recently 
deprived of the highest functions of the 
vtnte which have been the training ground 
is well ns inspiration of large-scale business 
enterprise among other nations Moreover 
the Indiamzation of civil and military 
services will be a great saving 10 tl e 
national drain and will increase the funds 
for the inauguration by the Government of 
some of the most useful measures for social 
and industml development 

While the nationalization of the Govern 
ment or the achievement of Sicaiaj will lay a 
foundation tho real work of constructing 
industrial efficiency and developing national 
industries will depend largely upon its 
social and industrial policy Tho most 

important elements in tins policy will be 
constructive research scientific education 

and national economy 


2 Coxstrcctivi KtSFVRUI 
Tho greatest social achievement within 
the past two hundred years is tho phenomenal 
progress in the sum total of human 
knowledge—especially m the natural or 
exact sciences This is in fact the age of 
science and it is the scientific understanding 
of the environment and of the means of 
utilizing it for human purposes which has 
led to nnp-ecedented social progress The 
application of scientific principles to social 
needs and the landing of exact facts for 
formulating a now social policy and for 
directing social activities towards desired 
ends constitute what is called constructive 

research. 


Till MODI UN KLUnv TOK AUC.USf, 1030 


F r centuries India lm lust her funnel 
uositton ns, a great contributor t> human 
kno vled^e tspecmlh to philo oj U\ theology 
« i thematic 5 ! philology melicm Hut what 
Ins retarded her social pr ics-, is not so 
much tho lack of contr hition ti the worlds 
cultnre as the mil lity t> ajply the 
iccumul ited In tel e if the world to her 
social develop]) nt ih uprunt need of 
India today i refoie to organize 
rtsearcl s tl t n dtrn scieuco and nrt 
ra, r' \ f . ut, l *ed for her social and 
mdusti <1 devtloj. » It is in f nc t the 
sciint he oi "a iz t i of her national 
a tnities m »ti n to physical nnd social 
tuv u onnien t *. p aally in relation to 
production auJ distubution upon which to 

V M(,e ° xtont depends her industrial 
iftic ency 

The scope of le oat ch worl is multifarious 
and widens every day with the progress of 
science and art on the one hand and of 
social needs on the other Somo of the 
most useful lines of icscaich might however 
b Mv 1 ,d V> ctc<I on the blowing subjects 
. Biological principles with reference 
jLjJj? 1 2Pi 0Tement , of tl, 9 e^'sting economic 
plants nnd animals and the introduction 
“ f „, ne '\ , one ® selection hybridization 
and acclimatization and the studies of 
bacteuology mycology and entomology with 

m dL “ e,r rcht,ons 10 " ,, “ r “ ,us or 

Till .mint, °n and indu trnl iris 5 

(3) Physical lms for im eating i„ s tr„ 
meats for harnessing meohaaicil power and 
economically all tang an, mil ,„d l,um”n 
labour la the forms of tools implement 
machinery and plants p e uts 

14) Mrteoiologicil lms regardm- w,„ds 
storms mas lulls and fogs ,Jd them effect 
upon .growing crops and uat.oail lieilth 
»,t. l.feKf’T 1 , surreys 

mmorair et0phnls ™“» h *>* and 

inr ohed ^TZ ft SgtlToT FT* 
SCt'l 5 ”? rCS5 ' ,rc, ‘” ™ bo bostun ™r' 

(iOTcrnment b Pm?to pblaSSSim ° rlS the 


for research arc agricultural experimental 
stations engineering workshops chemical 
libontoncs nnd clinics 

Of nil the civilized countries of the world 
India is the most backward in availing 
her&elf of tho advantage of scientific 
discoveries for social betterment All tho daily 
activities of the people including household 
woik nnd industrial processes are mostlj 
winded ami controlled by time worn and 
obsoleto triditions It is clearlv seen in the 
fenne-s-, of her modern research institutions 
Ylthough one oi two institutions like the 
Institute of Sciincc nt Bangalore and the 
Agricultural Bescarch Institute at I'usa wire 
established earlier in tho ctntnry. it was not 
until the recommendation of the Industrial 
Commission of lOlfi lfl that the significance 
of scientific reseirch for industrial advance 
ment was realized and proposals were made 
for the formation of all India services dealing 
with chemistry, botany zoology lactenologv 
and entomology But except the Tore t 
Kesearch Institute nt Dchra Dun the Techno 
logical Institute at Cannpore and the Bengal 
fanning Institution at Calcutta and one or 
two others no other research institute of 
importance as recommended by the Comnns 
sion came into existence M«st of these 
recommendations failed to materialize 

,?“ e ereitot heeds of India toda) 

is tho establishment of reseirch institutes m 
ill tho important centres of the country 
f Prormce or geo economic region must 
counppr agricultural eypcrimcnl station an 
mabtiul 5 i ' T “ lksl '°P a toclmologieil 
!nsf!tii,r d ’u up t0 d,lle clinic Ihesc 
“J bo Profitably combined with 
S c™, fr' ld n,a! * so ”>» cf them be 
concentrated m one or tivo places because 

AsTr°i's 5 b‘ ,tl0I > sl >' p and interdependence 
regarded “ ‘ i 3 c °?“raed it must be 

investment 1 ™ n ? a *‘ on ‘^ investment, anil no 
than one to more productive 

with hotter imH? e ^, H| P non and women 
untodstP if sounder nnnds and more 
life pracSsos ,U ° for “«T"W "" «"»' 
ls B bmne S S rch , ? ” 1tara ' nonces then, 

co„s,d3,o co , nd “S„ f m r ™” d r *-">“ ; 

sciences snrh ! T f rese ^ch m social 
ethnology snmnin ^ e ®°Sraphy anthropology 
While "some po * ,t,tSs 1n< I economics 

pure science ^ ese ore in the realm of 
mcludiug 100 periodical 6 c ™ slracl| ve researches 
surv ev s and i j nc I uiri es regional 

i na historical and statistical studies 
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JU over tho world an increasing importance ncrertheless access to lurd Me’thoimshlr 
,< ■«“>■«■ to these researches as an fjjmtar with calj tatist.cal I m^nal of 

India a school of statistical interpretation * 
\pirt from the defect of tho bureaucratic 
control of social affurs. more or less common 
in all undemocratic countries there are 
other more serious defects in tho case of 
India because of her political subjection 
ruling nation is scarcely willing to 


aid ta formulating social policies 

As in the case of natural sciences 
research m social sciences Is also lagging 
behind in India Fxcept tie decennial 
census and a few departmental reports by 
the Central and Provincial Government, and 
occasional regional surveys by one or two 

Rorabav > °rabour“o£l C ice loaugarafc the=e investigations which how 

sfss? 

™c a h , iaar r7 - < ±°° a s 

accuracy Tor the S' , 8 probability the result of 

policies there 13 a p 5 reat of this policy Moreover, the personnel of tho 

statistics and th i. n[ i,hi 0 r ccom research organization especially in the 

Agriculture ha* made n vei J, j 1Q .i*Mishm«*nt higher services are likely to bo drawn from 
mendationin advocating he fhf governing country It is a notorious fact 

o! provincial and central that ra0!J t of the officials m higher research 

“v-t Mir St SSJS uumbec oTthe^bAl 

research in India today are those o tjo c and coramlttce3 for roportant 

enquiries by ^ corum issions^ ^ in instigations arc recruited from tho British 

’ both by the Central and .*’^?vinc «g ix 0 f the twelve members of the present 

™ ent N sach “ th ® Industrial Con , Royl i Commission on labour for example 

Comm ' S :'°%J£ £2 are British This has not only made 
ture of 19 G-28 the present R 0 ^ research unnecessarily expensive for no 

sion on Labour and various oommdtws o els0 ia the world are the officials paid 

unemployment by tho ^vernm ntj ^ such , )lgh Bahnes as ia iadm but has also 
Th?m5!t™U»t^=t limited tlm scope of scent, 8c research tor 
of these investigations is that, in addition o ^ inaugurating scientific research the 
being an aid to administrative ». na t)onal Government should therefore see to 

focus public attention and ne p R that most of the scientists are recruited 

public opinion from among the Indians Whenever they 

There is one fundamental defect in social are not available promising young men 
research for administrative purposes Inasmuch a{ter n thorough education in Indian univer 
as the results of research projects are apt to S]heg should be sent abroad for scientific 
become handmaidens of administrative policy edoca hon and prominent scientists should 
rather than guides for the development oi a j so bo lrm ted from Europe and America 
real social welfare Government is likely to j or a certain period and with a clear under 
select members of such committees and s t anr Jtng that their duty would be to prepare 
commissions from limited intellectual groups thc i n( jims for work in their respective fields 
who may support its views In case iney Snch „ policy would not only increase 
are selected from a wider range the terms the scope 0 { ccientiSc research for Indians 
of reference may be too limited to 

them a chance for the expression of weir — 

view-* Even in statistical research there • o, cit p 7* 

a nossihilitv of a one-sided view anu »■. + ytoth the Iloyal Commission ou Superior 

« of thru [ *' 1 ttatl '. d c»l i™ l ie Gomm.snoA on- 

perhaps the reanzaiio Agriculture to Agriculture advocated the policy of keeping a 

the Royal Commission on b cfatisti permanent stall of Europeans in tho hgher 
recommend the appointment in A services including research The worst feature 

esl imninivatmn of the Central oovernmc { snc h a recommendation is the implication 
o^n^vtrer board of leading AS+!S* 

scientists and business men without any 
formal connection with Govern 


19—4 
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but it would also help to popularize 
scientific research 

Function vl Fdccatton 

While research adds to human knowledge 
education assimilates this new knowledge 
into social traditions and translates it into 
social actions By far the largest part of 
human capacity lies dormant and the function 
of education is to develop the potential 
faculties with reference to social traditions 
But society JS always in the process of 
growth Both internal and external forces 
bring a community into a new social situation 
together with its peculiar social problems 
Social progress depends upon the solution 
of its specific problems with reference to its 
inner organization andemironmental condition 
H 1 ® development of the latent faculties into 
social attitudes and the adaptation of the 
individual into such social situation constitute 
wlnt might bo called functional education 
T _ ™ ol , the educational system in 
India has been to perpetuate the hoary and 
archaic past without any reference to the 
existing conditions of India or of the outside 
T , hl ^ s y st en> of education is one of 
the essential causes of her social stagnation 
and industrial degeneration For social 
political and economic progress what India 
" cc f 3 . t] ,e introduction of functional or 
scientific education with special referenco to 
conditions on the one hand and 

bo doubted Unttho eduMhonal'system shoSS 

international situation 10 1 0 

TCio first step in national education 19 universal 

education so that wl on he plen \ 0ntar 7 
understand lus ngl ti ner^fm 
exercise bis \ mile an iff ^'-'duties, 
career Fierr follow on indnstnal 

cmlircd '<«H 

to children Tho British LV !na 7 °bligation 
to introduce i lt J 0 I „ 1° h V Q *«><* 


and a half introduced universal compulsory 
education into their own country over half 
a century ago Even now the British Govern 
raent m India has a\oided the issue by 
transferring it to the mercy of local 

administrations by the Government of India 
Act of 1919 The result is that up to the 
year 1937 28 only 114 municipalities and 
1527 rural areas out of a total of 500 OSS 
towns and villages m the British provinces* 
had introduced compulsory primary edncatiou 
Wliat is essentially needed is the recog 
nibon by the State in the new constitution 
of the fact that primary education is its 
first duty towards its citizens and that 
provision bo made by all provincial Govern 
ments so that every Indian child might 
have tho opportunity of enjoying this 

fundamental right If any Provincial 
Government should be unable to cany out its 
primary obligation for lack of finance tho 
federal or Central Government must take 
over responsibility That primary education 
in order to be successful should be free • 
compulsory and universal in India as in 
other countries needs scarcely any discussion 
What would be the length of the period 
mr primary education depends upon two 
conditions namely national ideals and 
international conditions Every man and 
woman must be a worthy and intelligent 
citizen m modern democratic society and 

KL P r od of , cduc ' ,t '°" -list be sufficiently 
long to give him or her an opportunity for 

tion U in"S, tQ °" led ,S° ,or "dive pnrticipa 
tion in the cultural prepress ot tho country 

}[„t " n ’?i dem ” all “” b 80 mterdepen 
dent, especially m international trade that 
ono notion cannot remain behind another in 

power Uko modern warfare mdtislr.nl 
competition mvol.es the fall nntm-d 
strength including education and training of 
worS’m Participation of „U 

Th!?™-, ’ ntl0 “i I industrial activities 
-j *,. e maii mum age of compulsory primary 
education in India should not onlv be the 

under n thi n so^5 0r /' lvnncod countries, but 
India it on “if* ec ° n ? n,lc conditions of 

by social tl,d,n lh ° I "*' r ^ » imparled 
oy social traditions ..hicl, form not only 


CcnsnTof ijjf 1 b ’ r t0 "" nit l—d aillaces refers to the 
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the subconscious but even a large part of 
our conscious life and determine our 
character Social traditions in India being 
unorganized, unscientific and inadequate, 
it behoves that Indian children should receive 
higher and loDger institutional education to 
make up the balance In tiie second place 
in these days of world economy and inter 
national trade the industrial success ot o 
nation depends upon its purchasing PO wer 
The natural resources of India being 
comparatively limited in proportion to her 
vast population and as required by a 
international standard India must make up 
her deficiency in natural resources bv higher 
efficiency in labour power which can 
done only by higher and longer education 
including vocational training 
. That primary education should be 
supplemented by elaborate courses in 
secondary and college education of sumcien > 
long duration goCs without «aymg It 
be the ideal of the Indian nation to stop 
one university for each district well equ _P 
with all the branches of modcro sc enw; 
aod art, loctuiins the copse. of W'f v “i“ty 
engineering and medicine Uo h J 
education should bo supplemented P ‘ . 

mduate coupes m the centre of higher 
learmn" and research offered in P 
institutions located at the 
other suitable places of the country 

In organizing higher education emphasis 
should however be laid npon 
exact science's This is a sdent.hc age ^ana 
nowhere is the knowledge of ea the 

in greater need than in * n ^,V ’ ptaD w slc s 
higher classes are imbued with m mY |hologj 
and theology and the masses with myth ro 
and superstition India needs, abov^au 
a rational attitude towards mdustnal 

positive background for social « n<)tional 
reorganization It is fj 10 , mdustnal 
character upon which depends mdusm 
efficiency and material progress . eC ondary 

All education in the primary and secon o 
schools and colleges shoul x Dt h, n g has 
imparted in the v f nacn f the education 
caused so much wastage w 


system of India as the use of a foreign 
language for the study of science and art 
It is nothing but criminal to make a people 
think in a foreign language in order to 
cany on its life processes Besides the 
vernacular, there must be a common language 
for all India and such a language must be 
one of the existing languages which has 
its root in the national culture and has 
affinity with other existing languages of 
Indio. Nothing could be better suited for 
this purpose than Hindi,* which is understood 
by the largest number of people in the 
country It is necessary that some hnou- 
ied-’e of thfe common languago should he 
imparted even in the last year or two in 
the primary schools Organized industries 
are so scattered in different parts of the 
country and migratory labour is so important 
in modern times that a common language 
will be extremely useful to a large body of 
immi'want workers on Assam gardens and 
Bengal jute mills The lack of a common 
language is not only detrimental to social 
a simihtion but also to industrial success 
of most of the immigrants 

Fducation however does. not end when 
one leaves school or college but continues 
throughout life This is especially so m 
modern times when social traditions 
continuously change and readjust themselves 
with the progress of science and philosophy 
A man leaving school at 15 will find himself 
out of place in the changing social condi 
tions at fifty if he lacks the facilities for 
the continuous development of his mind 
The realization of this fact has led modern 
nations to derise means of wbat is called 
adult education. Of the various methods of 
adult education the following might be 
mentioned as the chief namely, short courses 
and lecture' demonstration .and exposition' 
fairs and shows dramas and concerts 
libraries and reading club' plays and 
recreation', and political leagues and social 
clubs 


• The two most important languages of India 
are Western Hindi which is spoken by 97 millions 
and Lengali w^ich is spoken ty 49 millions 



The Malady of the Century 
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HAT is the maladv of our age •* It is 
that man has lost touch with Ins 
. sou | There were ages »o doubt in 
periods, when man s soul 
retired into the background was obscured or 
' ei led , but onlv today there seems to have 
occurred a definite cleavage a clear sundering 
St t?.°,i ? nger dngs tho lengthening chain 
dmnfl nra ' ,n . Sp . ,te of e ™Tthing to Ins 

t3i sr li ' to ra,,t ' ,ra ” ’"■i* 

KtOTnal Encrav appeared and spread out 
»»■«** eyes the panorama of 

Of omnfo I' 85 l” d l 6 °' leS ,,0t mCrC,! ' nc!,C,i 

2™. f* ilnd plra »“ro and well-being, but 
glories of power and knowledgo «e could 

bMdIone , I ’.I, u l,l,rled »<®*lw* 

no « 1 ,h eaalley of temptation delner- 
TCn« aS ! 0 pnc0 of 1,10 bargain, our soul 
I,"' ZS arc .matters of many fields, our 
imiet^of “ d p ”' , ' r f' t,end °' < ' rau minienso 
l,u 5! ons „ rrnobarted till now Eton 

corerod r,V t '". D ':r rt - our “nsciounoss l„” 
. th ltei thrco brides tho entire 
resides”' b,in,|nS ' nl p ' lrt ' ll<, “ e ,rl >' r< ' soul 

!"!i nd ' ,°“ r llle »" d our body Imre 
toda> r°^ more conscious and con- 

IS b - w'tb'ir'm - " 0 '' h '"‘ t0,1 " d 'tselt and 
with its own proper value Rut wlnt 

S '? lon "<• am iow phyTi- 

on whwal (i stalk , the secret tliread 


We iiave sought to increase our conscious- 
ness, but away from the centre of conscious- 
ness , so what we have actually gained is 
not an increase, in the sense of a growth or 
elevation of consciousness but au accumula- 
tion of consciousnesses that is to say, many 
forms and external powers or applications of 
consciousness A multiplicity of varied 
aud independent movements of consciousness 
that jostle and hurt and limit one another* 
because they are not organized ground a 
fundamental unity, forms the personality of 
the modern man, which is therefore tending 
to become on the whole more and more ill- 
balanced and neurasthenic and attitudinizing, 
in comparison with the simpler and less 
equivocal temperament that mankind had in 
the past. And a good part of the catholicity 
or liberalism or toleration that appears to be 
moro in evidence in tho present-day human 
consciousness is to bo attributed not so much 
to the sense of unity or identity, that Is the 
natural and inevitable outcome of a real 
growth in consciousness, but rather to the 
doubt and indecision and hesitation, to the 
agnosticism aud dilettantism and cynicism of 
a pluralistic consciousness 
f rt wVrV r0n \ t . ,,e s , ouI from tI,e central 
f™"} 1 f tS b A 0,ag * tll ° lmninu consciousness 
i ns |1 . wcre /, dcs| ceited and pulve- 
r zed it has been thrown wholly upon its 
multifarious external movements and bears 

oCT3a°’" th,r ^ " P r e 

II 

«“> “"W tee 

It“.lToTth"T 1,! 1,fC ft " h "” d ercoi, md 

,l '°, f-S !..V‘ come 
upon us like n morbid liunger And so we 

o’i'mc w;'l'r 1,1,1 , Uo " not till, joy 
flic bo.lv, J te ‘“I* «r m , 

superficial, upon ,l„. J ltt ‘„ «J 

from n suiinllaucoii, recoil and d,<g t i,f for 



the mvlady of the century 


it Human nature has been rent in twain 
and life has lost its unity of rhythm 

The old world hid no experience of tl is 
s Tf-divtsion It had a fnnfc and full joy in 
things of life even in their most material 
forms. And when it turned away from life 
it did so in th» same spirit, of joy and 
frankness and wl oleness There was not this 
immixture thi* Hamletian “to be or not to be 
— an unregenerate barbaric life-impulse sick 
lied o er with the pale cu»t o thou®! t 
that troubles the modern consciousness 

In old days, while we enjoyed life we 
were not without the taste for life W ® were 
youthful and in full pos ession of the d) * rm( * 
of youth. And when we left the world and 
life we cherished no regret we did it whole 
heartedly 

We were young and oitr movement; 
were whole and entire It may be said that 
that was an age of unthinking innocence 
but in the attempt to gam the arid richness 
of an old age consciousness we have lost 
simplicity the spontaneity and the Integra 
1 ty of our non age. A es we hare eaten a 


Ity of our non age. ics we na,c ‘ , h . 
tho fruit of knowledge and our youth is the 
price that we have paid With our present 
nature we not merely enjoy but we ™*.'" 
know that we enjoy we cannot enjoy atnio„ 
unless in the very act we weigh and disscc 
and scrutinize the object and our elves t 
into the bargain *- 

This knowledge or rather this curiosity 
does not an. e from any depth of oar he «, 
it is the product of the roeddlesoroo super 
«ml brain mind Wc hare ’*"”**!» 
conscious a vigilant self conscious 
now the invariable coefficient of ** 
movement* but it is a self conscio 
that has deviated into mere mental mire 
pcction and intellectual analysis U 
sonPs consciousness although P^hip once 
often from behind the veil that on<g 

sff'.sfafTtf sr-“ %?jz 

dep»»d s .be 

Divine King an anarchy no v „ ^ 

hnman nature which has become ,{ 

ground of qualities and forces t y y 

not always more crude at least mvammy 
crooVed and pervcmc. We lire » d 
in tho cold end UisMnt *»d rr‘' tal s b aU0 ’ r 
glare of the brain mind 

We ot themodemweUorr jn^bing- 
perhaps too many and we y e 


to know yet more We are never content 
•with the knowledge that we have at t! e 
moment our mind is always restate to 
leave beyond its immediate ken thinking 
alnay* that the secret of existence is to be 
found in what escapes its scrutiny in what 
lies just outside the limits of what we 
happen to know T\ c are never sure of 
oor knowledge We are rich in curiosity 
subtle m guessing but always there lacks the 
sense of assurance and achievement A 
certain unrest or malaise pursues our actn 1 
tie* something that gives to our most 
perfect creation tho impress of an expert 
ment of what is tentative transitional 
temporary 

Tl e ancient* on the contrary knew not 
many things— not so many a* wo know bat 
T hat they knew they knew well they were 
sure of their knowledge Their creations 
were not perhaps on the whole as rich and 
varied and subtle— even in a ceitain senSe as 
deep as those of modern humanity but they 
were finished and completed things net and 
clear and full of power The simple un 
ambiguous virile line that we find in Kalidasa 
or id the Ajanta in Homer or in the 
Parthenon no longer come* out of the nanus 
of a modern artist Our delight is in the 
complexity and turbidity of the composition 
we are not satisfied with richness ontr we 
require a certain tortuousness and tangledness 
id the movement We love the intermingling 
of many tint* the play of light dying away 
into haze and mist and obscurity of shades 
that blur the sharpness of the contour Our 
preoccupation in Art is how to create the 
impression of the man> in its all round 
simultaneity of forms and movements The 
ancient* were more simple and modest 
they were sati*fied with expressing one thing 
at a timo and that simply done 

The ancient Rtshis were worst ippers of 
the Sun and the Day they were called 
Finder* of the Day Discoverers of the Solar 
World They knew what they were about 
and they sought to maho tl eir meaning plain 
to others who cared to go to them They 
were clear in their thought, direct in their 
perception their feelings however deep were 
never obscure Wo meet m their atmosphere 
and in their creative activity no circum 
arabnlat ng chiaroscuro nothing of tho turbid 
magic that draws us today towards tie 
uncertain the unexpected and the disconcerting 
It is -a world of certitute of solid reality — 
even if on the highest spiritual levels < 
\ 
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consciousness — presenting a bold and precise 
and clear outline When we hear them speaL 
we feel they are uttering self evident truths , 
there is no need to pause and question At 
least so they were to their contemporaries , 
but the spokesman of our ago must needs bo 
a riddle even to ourselves 

To the moderns truth is, merely relative , 
the absolute is, an ever receding reality and 
lias only a theoretical existence The true 
reality, whatever it is we caD never reach or 
possess we may ®ay that we are approaching 
it nearer and nearer but shall never come 
there is no end to our pursuit An 
eternally progressive rapprochement between 
our knowledge or realization and the object of 
>t is our destiny and also perhaps our 
privilege It is this movement without end 
or finality that is life and all its zest and 
beauty Iho ancient® on tl o other hand 
auned and worked at that is to sav 

defimto and final acl levemcut This did not 

mean however that there was, a dead stop 
and they stagnated after we///j it means 
that the consciousness having undergone a 
change in character takes a diffeient kind of 
movement altogether it proceeds now from 
i!3S , 5° t ™j h from I'ght to light from 
hhu i to snUIJit plie modern consciousness 
moves on the other hand from uncertainty 
to uneerlainf) ,t best from the more 
obscure to tl e less obscure 


Ours is an age of hunger — hunger foi 
knowledge for power for enjoyment Bu: 
we do not know, nor care to know, tb( 
conditions under which alone such hungei 
can really be appeased First of all wc 
think that to satisfy our hunger we have 
simply to go straight and pounce upon the 
object , we do not consider it at all necessary 
to look beforehand to our assimilative nature 
and capacity Our hunger serves onlj to 
multiply the objects of hunger , and 
the objects of hunger again multiply 
our hunger , this is the vicious 
circle in which we are entrapped Wc 
hungered for progress but what we have 
succeeded in getting is change and movement 
speed ana restlessness , we yearned for 
light we hav e found onlj information , we 
looked for power, we have mastered a few 
trie! s or clever manipulations we aspired 
lor happiness we have stopped with stray 
pleasures and hence with dissatisfaction 

lo relieve life of this mingled strain and 
tension to lift it out of this ambiguity and 
?°?? t .T n , tv , *° trce “ ,rora M™ ermlatio.nl 
force that fares it towards what is superficial 
™, do "' lt mth its real worth 
f, . nd ' lnd Possess life at a higher 
!i e '„ . ■' t . Ils , ""spoilt source we must first 

le COllSClOirsly 

- n .,i iu„ te! n a r be lost L connection with our 
soul the Divine m our being 


Influence of Physical Features on Indian History 


B, N h BIHTTASALI » 


S T l» customary to hold the pl,ye,„l 
loatines of India responsible for many 
of the evils that befell her lot 
missions from without and defeat ami 
disunion vrithin It lias been sought to bo 
made out tl at we happen to live in such a 
c0 'V' ,r > tlnt Pitural forces are at 
“ s » nd *e arc dcstmod 
succeeding 0 nc * 

>rt\rj s ° r r s c „ k 7 s »^ 

ii"'i '1° !«t ,w " u »d Sit 2JESZ& 


Dr Msjumdars A Brief History of India 

fT,7 v I s th ,° , toxt boot most "idely usc d b r 

the Matriculation candidates in Bengal 

not Mia contains 

Sd 1* lnt al '° nch mineral deposits 

whole world 000 f * 10 r chest °° u Dtnes m U e 
wVtif s, the 

ana v- id3r 

Philosophy w \ a »l«sKm 
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of the col Ur resrons of the north who -were 
tompted bj the wealth o! India ard often tn .ae 

an ea y conquest of it , . 

Besides a& there was no keen stm,«h- 
the elements of nature, no {treat Ptwress TS? 
male in the study of positive *<?en-e to. tiy 
the vast area of the country and its 
wide rivers made it difficult for the In Inn P«>P 
to combine together and form one un'tM rntio 
and very often the whole countrv maama^L 
into a large n 1 nber of independent "tates tt.ht , 
with one another In short, the hutory o 
country and the temperament of its P’OP' 0 were 
hi, sjy ^ te”n n-*l by its physical features- 

Prof 0 B Bhathcharyya, m his B"n"ah 
Maratbarshcr Natan Itllmh (Macmillan 
and Co 1 merely repeats the statements or ur 
Majumdar ^ . , 

Rai Khagendrannth Mitra Bihadur m 
, his Ihngali Bharatbirsh’t Itihaih h\s the 
following 

, “(Tnnshton) Though Inin is aurro md'd on 
Wire* st Us by tho sea, the Indian n N ^“tta “cu 
much skill m sailing \\ ith on* or two evu-ptions 
vtho riots of Iadiv in sp to o' th ir preximitj o 
the sia, never became Bk lful seamen 
main reason is that though the country ha 
long eta t line, there is no cop 1 hartnir r t » 
can shelter large vessels , The people of n« 
country lacked ene-gy and initiative K-CtusC tue 
Uad was naturally Krtit The Indians hi 
always been peaceful. It never oocurre _1 to .them 
that it is necessary to cress tho s a to a uuul 
nchss by d bating the nations beyond. 

IaI ns examine some punts tn these 
statements and attempt to find out the 
truth. , . . 

tl) Were tho people of India less harda 
than the average nations of the earth 

The hardiness or otherwise of a people 
can only be ascertained with reference 
concrete facts. Xo race of men on xne 
irorid, surface cm boot Hut it ho norm 
been conquered by some other nation 
tho case of England The Britons had to 
bend before tho Romans to begin w jti 
then before swarms of Angles dates 
Suon, They lu the.r turn JjeMdlljtaj 
tho Dunn All them people c r™ bl °" 
gave way before the Xormins , 
thinks of ascribing these repeated b £™'H t o 
of the inhabitants of tho soil of Ea^naio 
some inherent defect in her physical 
Tli" peoples of Europe and those ^ccndw 
from them residing elsewhere are at pre*en_ 


the dominant nations of the world But 
there is no conntrj in Europe which Ins 
not been conquered again and again 

Take now the case of India Did the 
Aryans on their arnaal find the Dravidiau 
occupiers of the soil aery easy to 
conquer 0 The horses and the iron aveapons 
of the Aryans gave them an effective 
superiority over the Dravidians who 
possessed no horses and Used mostly copper 
weapons \et is not the Rig ^eda full of 
the din of battles between the Vryans and 
the Dravidians » Did not tho Dravidians 
hold their own m th" southern half of 
India 5 Are thev not still preponderant 
there ’ , . 

Tak*> the case of subsequent manners or 
India Darius was not a mountaineer but 
tin civilized ktng of a cmhzed country 
\t the tim° of Ih> invasion of India the 
s,aisu in"as were ruling in Magadha It is 
uolikelv that the sway of tho Saisana-ns 
extended up to the Panjab Akvand"r 

tw ciaturies later found the Panjab 
diuded into a number of principalities 

Conditions were probably the same two 

centuries earlier And it does not speak 
much of the arms of the great Aclnmancan 
Emperor Darins that he could do no more 
than subdue the pottv princes of the Pinjab 
Alexander tho Great two centuries later 
overran the Persian Empire and tlierefore 
also the Panjab which was one of tho 
provinces of that empire He met with 
a stubborn opposition and it speaks volumes 
of the bravery and initiative of the Indians 
that they recovered so soon from the effects 
of the Persian domination and could offer 
such d-'terrained opposition to one of the 
greatest wamois the world has ever seen, 
who was fresh from Ins conquests and 
had laid low the mighty Persian empire 
onlv a few months before 

Tbe story of the contest between 
Alexander and Para fPorns) shows clearly 
what staff the Indians were made of and 
whether the much maligned physical features 
of India had wrought havoc on the Indian 
constitution “The conqueror of the world 
found himself oppo ed by a petty king who 
master of a tract of country between 


' the two mers Jhelmn and Chenub about 

• So' Sir flrartulnaath SeaU and Proto^OT 50 x 100 miles in area te about the size of 
IVnoy Kumar Swkar s books on i Jlidnapur district of Bengal and smaller than 

sciwicos of the Uindus.— statement that Jlymensingh district That such a petty 
.. Titos w tru Ur Atoi w njac*. orate tmg could summon up courage to stand 


harbours- '• 


against tlie world-couquenng veterans of 
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AIe\m ler must bo held is suflicicnt proof 
tint the physical feature, of In In hid not 
yet succeeded m making the Indians canards 
or do nothings 

The storj of the actual contest between 
the e two markedly uncqnil combatant is 
recorded by the Greeks theniselus mil bo 
read with pride by ever} patriotic Indian 
For a fortnight, kle\ mder had to remain 
stationar} on the other side of the mer 
unable to cross in the fice of the opposin'* 
Indian army Vt last one storm} uighf 
amidst peals of thunder and 1 cav} ram the 
indomitable Alexander marched out secretly 
with a cho&en band He maichcd along the 
river bank for sixteen miles and crossed tho 
river under the cover of a wooded island m 
the river Opposition from the side of 
Forus was hurried up but defeated Then 
the two mam forces were brought face to 
face Tho ram of tho previous night had 
been disastrous to the Indians The chinots 
wl ich were one of their principal fighting 
units could not move free]} Tho Indian 
archers whoso bows were six feet long and 
who shot long shafts with terrible effect ould 
do nothing It was their habit to plant ono 

m f arlh bend 11 ^ Prosing it 
with the left foot draw the string up to the 
cus and discharge the arrow The muddy 
ground horret er gave them no [oothold and 
With the ends oE their bows bulled in tho 
mud they could but give a very feeble 
account of themselves while the mounted 
archers of Alexander throw the Indian army 
mto confusion liter a stubborn fight, in 
which Porns though severely wounded 
remained in the battle field tn the last the 

Zero'd 1 . 4 l ° ™ d ^5 

fS i&*2r*£** Kg 

combTots ^t equal stagT'SC,, “ 

inSnlSg” thafin",, "contest" thl 
Oreet ting lonnd the Indian t oo°stZt 

understood wtaat^sudfa viehwv world-conqueror 
Sunderland S'? R V J T 

«. A f J 

conquer,^ S^Araear,* 1 ^^ 


him and had to ccdo largo portions of torntoiy 
conquered bj the Greeks and conclude a 
humiliating treat} This episode shows tint 
the In linns when well led wore a match for 
* bc b * fighters of the then known world 
vi ,n,tory °f f ,ldt 1 between tho fall of 
the ilaur} y as and the rue of the Guptas i, 
known onl> in tho barest outline It is 
known tint some I n 1 0 Greek and Iudo 
, arttinn kings succeed *' 1 in establishing 
kingdoms in North western India but 
there is no means of knowing what resistant 
t ho Indians were able to put forth again t 
tho aggressor The episode of \ ikraraaditya 
Sakar. son of Oarddabhilh of Ujam who is 
reputed to hnvo dnron the Sains out ol 
India and started the VHramn Pra bring* 

. °! J truth forward again that Indiana 
m, ‘ np '^ b,0 lcldor t0 BU‘dc them to 
ft,"- cultnral coni ersiou of aggressors 
crcn »[ r all \ < \ [ " md rt and Kamshta and 
m ,£ G ” . like Hchodorus of the 

& r h„? I " scr,|,t, °" tre well known. 

co „P, ie ^thians ,t mast bo admitted 
seized a great portion of western In ha The 
empire of the Ivushnnas extended n radically 

Th e e r ind,a'n ”, Westorn 

Tllese 11^ 0 ^if t0 b0Vr b0foro the storm 
m worlds hKto^ l0DS aro p L e , cubar phenomena 
TV snvfln.n 7 com P^ablo only to storm, 
were hSS mn„ n T CeDde,i L not because they 
pressure of « ’, neers but because the 

that of the 1 uehchi btl h a d r dr e ' mier ?. tl0n t ' 
their oripinnl , dnren them from 

ofTuSl h °r w< « ' question 

able to find r P «. n ° Dlhdatlon to them to be 
could stretch *u* ern $ ones In which they 
they caml hU t , herase . I Tf In that proces 

wjcd'sr'i irstv , s „ i t s md the $ 

around the mminfnm k kingdoms in and 
before they re S*ons of Afghanistan 

Th^storm S uTeede 7 °?n tb ^ plain * of Jad ^ 

3sa.‘«S5-j 

ssa—Sr 4 ? 5 '””"" 

history be<mn famous m worlds 

of the 7 world began , es *’ lbllsbed empire, 

roots Wave after to sba f k ? to their very 
went out from Central ° f * he j e barbananS 
was felt in EuVo^e „ Asn , and the impa £ 

In Asia the H eir J. y as 3y *> A D 

out the Rushan, S“ Pe ™« and wiped 
\usuana kingdom of Kabul The 
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heroic king «sfend» Gupta b*it bact tii+fnt 
Hans invasion and it was thus in India 
alone that this itom of lavage . ,nTa .’ l °" 
first m*t with an cftcttv* check bj- shoot 
4*0 AD As in the c» « o! if' 10 * 
Greek sod the Knshana idt*.»w ft* lln “ 
invasion alio prevailed for a ort f , 
hit only the north-western part of 
was affects Th* Indians gradually recovered 
from th* eff-cts of this savage storm in** 
Indian opposition began to pat 1 or * trc "£“ 
and found competent leaders in the por> 
of 1 asodhannan and Bahditya Mihirakob 
the Hun teder, was defeated and <lrmn 
out of India The physical features of 

India had not unmanned the Indians c 
In the CUi century A D 

’ll-** meteonc ns* of the Muslim rid JT 
power is a wonderful phase of the worl i* 
history Within th* course 0 f about a century 
the Muslim empire spread to all dm rt ° 
and neither the Greets nor th* '»P» , “ 
were a match for them < onsidenn. the 
fact tf at the first fmpict was felt w “» 
in 712 A D, we nhoull wondtr n ■ * 
much at the fact that the Muslims t nslir 
succeeded in conqimnng the Kteiter P 
of India lot at the fact that it tooithm 
fire Iodr centuries to accomplish 

The fact Uat the Ourjara-rratit sras Micceod 

in keep , hr them at a distance, that the shah 
Brahmin kings of Oandhara could call 
forth bo much unity njainst on 
to much opposition to a mM’JT 

like Sultan Mahmud , tha l™ hT ‘!J* 

could mriet a crushing defeat on tho °v r 
coif dent lluhamma I Ohon *r* 
testimonies to the fact that the In 
lost nothin? Of their manly vigour / more 
dence in India for thirty ' en ' aT 'Z« ™ for 
Hut heroism and courage cannot aton« "J 
defective and thick bra led *»««££ 
However heroic Pnthtira|a might 
..'ll. ol . fcl" ■» S 

hardly bo called a rood general / j 

in? a protracted war Hr Wlt h 
recognized that-f* ha! to fight an ^ 

a moral code different from b After 

uncompromising tenacity e roM t 

his first victory he comm. ted t^^ 
amazing indiscretion of ""? k ‘ nB rcr The 
defeated Ohon bad gone for cve 
Indomtalile Ohon I.nto had idled 

a precious year which the < ™ n whcn 

away in stnsclcss festivifaes ^ j „ 0 ld 
I’rithviraji was called upon to . 
foe again he should not have every 

20—5 


tHoK on a single battle The same mistake 
hre centuries and a half later brought about 
th' fall of the mighty and magnificent 
Vijaynagar empire In the batth of Taltkota 
The rts» of th* Maratha power shoved 
later on that all Indians had not ceased to be 
brave and hardy The «W1 later rMorpoco 
of th* «.ilhs who rolled hack for a 
tim* the tide of conquest proved the same 

th,n f’ Th* second stat'meut of the text- 
books that requires examination H the 
following 


Tl.< area of tho country and its hftjr 

hill* anJ wile nr.rs mad' it difficult for the 
Inlian reopi' to omt in* together and form on 
uni-M cation, ar 1 verr often the whole country 
d loll'd into a Large number of In lependent 
states i_huca with one another , 

The small c untry of Britain without 
“1 fty bills an 1 wid* risers was at ono 
tim* divided into seven kingdoms known as 
th heptarrhv 

India as i- will known is equal in area 
t tie «vhole of Furop* minus Russia In 
that part of I urop* there are a number of 
itid*p* nd*nt countries such as Germany, 
tranc* Vustna 'jpvm Italy. Norway, Sweden 
RumiDia Bulgaria, Greece etc, and CTcn very 
Miull countries lik* Fortugal, Denmark, Holland 
and Itelgtum Many of these countries were 
united under one rule during the Roman 
d (munition Long cuituncs after an extra- 
ordinary roihtiry genius like Napoleon 
succeeded for however short n period, in 
1 ringing soro* of these countries under his 
sway These countries aro of the same 

religion and arc permeated by tho samo 
cultural traditions Many of their languages 
have nearly t!w name relation to Greek and 
Lntm as the provincial dialects of India have 
to Sanskrit If there is nothing objectionable 
or unusual in the spectacle of these 
countries falling asunder and maintaining 
Independent etirtences and cren fighting 
with on* another I wonder, why India should 
be considered different. Geniuses liko 
Chandra Gupta Mnuryya or Kamudra Gupta 
or even Hnrshavardliana arc rare in history 
That they succeeded in making the greater 
part of Northern India one vast empire only 
b) ows tliat they were i ery powerful persona 
lilies comparable to the great heroes of 
I tirop*an history like Julius Caesar and 
Napoleon Me need not fill foul of thOloft} 
roonutnins (there is none though in the 
gre3t North Indian plain from Peshasvar t> 
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Chittagong) and wide rivers because this 
enforced union did not last long and India 
resolved herself into her natural divisions 
of provincial kingdoms When the master 
ol a petty kingdom on the frontier of the 
size of Midnapnr district, could ofto a 
resistance 111 e the one that was offered by 
Poms to the world conqueror Alexander 
when .Taipal the Shahv Brahmin king of 
Ohind a kingdom neither reputed to be very 
extensive nor very powerful could summon 
together a confederacy of the princes of 
Northern India and attack Sabuktigm in his 
mountain fastnesses we need not deplore 
the fact that the empires caned by military 
and political giants did not last and king 
do ms arose naturally in various parts of 
India on their fall 

(3) Rai Bahadur Ultra s contention is that 
the people of India lacked initiative and 
energy because the country was fertile and 
therefore they had enough to cat in their 
own land that they never became skilful 
seamen that it never oecutred to the Indtans 
to cross the sea to gather riches by defeat 
mg the nations beyond 

These statements coming from the pen 
of a veteran educationist and finding 
place in a text book for our young 
hopefuls have taken our breath away I 
am sure « man of balanced judgment like 
the Rai Bahadur will only require pointing 
out to see that this portion of his book 
requires Tewnting The potentiality of these 
statements for mischief is incalculable 

The conquest made by India in other 
lands has mostly been a cultural conquest 
"We are so accustomed to associate conquest 
with bloodshed rapine aud murder that 
the nobleness patience and self sacrifice of 
those forgotten missionaries of the past who 
earned the peaceful message of India into 
distant lands are hardly sufficiently 
appreciated Even when the Muhammadans 
were knocking at the gate* of India 
Dipankara Sri m the sixtieth year of his 
age was trudging the snowy and perilous 
Himalayan passes to go to Tibet at the 
invitation of the king of Tibet, to reform 
Buddhism in his laud It was in this way 
mostly that India s cultural conquest of 
Asia was effected But Indian kingdoms in 
Indonesia and the adjacent countries had 
to be established in the orthodox bloody 
fashion m which our Indian temperament 
refuses to feel pride 

That the Indians never became skilful 


seamen and never crossed the sea to conquer 
distant countries is a statement demonstrably 
untenable How were the countries of 
Singapore Sumatra Java Bali Siam 

Cambod a Champa etc colonized and 

conquered 5 The history of the conquest 
of theaC countries can mostly be traced to 
the early centuries of the Coriatian ora or 
e**ca earlier The truth is exactly the 
opposite of what has been stated by Ru 
Bahadur Mitra. The Indians of the maritime 
tracts of India are found to have been good 
sailors from the earliest times and it is they 
who made the spread of Indian culture 
and conquest possible in the islands of the 
Indian archipelago and m contiguous 
countries 

The fact that th a Muslims succeeded id 
conquering the countrj and holding it for 
five centuries (1200 1707 A I) 1 and the fact 
that the English succeeded in struggling 
themselves m talio" advantage of the rotten 
political condition of the country led foreign 
writers of Indian history to seek for causes 
of her fall Oblivious of all that India 
achieved in the past and of her potentiality 
for the future an eternal weak point w as- 
discovered in her geography and the guilt 
of causing her fall was conveniently attributed 
to that weak spot — her physical feature* 

The real weakness of India appears to roe- 
to he elsewhere The caste system relegated 
fighting for ones country to a particular 
body of men who became profe sional and 
hereditary fighters This system as m other 
spheres of activity produced excellent 
fighters but limited their number to the 
casteraen This system did not help the rise 
of a national consciousness that fighting for 
or defending ones own country was every 
one s business and not of a particular class 
of people The result was that m cases a of 
foreign invasions when the fighting class- 
perished or was defeated the whole country 
with it3 intellectuals aud merchants and 
artisans was at the mercy of the aggressor* 
and hardly an" further resistance was offered 
or a national rising organized 

Nothing m this world lasts for ever R 
is a fundamental fact of biology that all 
organic entities are subject to bntb growth- 
and decay The mightiest empires of the 
world collapsed and will collapse All the- 
same some people live longer than other* 
So with nations and national cultures ManF 
nations have perished — nations that held 
dominant positions in particular part"* 
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„f the earth’s snrfaee Only on. .at, .a «5*S 

is still living on. both culturally and f onl y a particular class of people God 

cally, m, China. Signs are not ^anhng ° J d 13 not d, s tant when India 
of her rejuvenation and promise . of “ , fre will show that she can be united and strong, 
lease of life The cultural life of Indi energetic, in spite of her - much- 

ssart co ;M h ^ Ieatares 

into it The mistakes of the past aTe 


Comment and Criticism 

, .—nr. nf fart clearly erroneous tietrs 

blended for V* Zn\Zut!onTand i hlonals pnlLhed •» tJ ZSlZhZt Vs 
miireprtsenlnhow etc in the ordinal eon , onx reasonably be held on the our 

ssiwtfi &?'? Jfl *u*f£sa "bw. tsfWJS art. 2s* 


An Explanation of Garba 

In the Jan nan i‘9ue of the JMrn» 

1he-e appeared an intcreMirp accooDtof ear 
of Gujarat We are informed that it is aanci i. 

«inging l y w omen forming a emtio *Jl : ^avs wir 
special featore of civaralra tho nmc day ire 
ending with Durga Pup 'Ijat the women 

ra-rocatiors to the goddess Itonm >bat 1M oi m 
specially the mi-tress of the hou^e penormre^ in^ 
Puja carry each on her , h *? d “h-to^nd Pierced with 

fiCf. rftsft^, .TA tap Ste »t <« 
SStT JESS'S? M? » ;» f -tK 

Of the Jfoirrn JWo ”,»* 1 .""'Sd VtaAS 
account suggests an esplaralion an n p,,,-, 
throws some l.ght on th«» festival of 
Girl* seems to t* tho same as rv-v* RlW *“ 
Morion for 1-olh is the ‘™ c Ju'^eloicmB 01 * ” 

th<* advent cf the new S far with ret (hc y^je of 

1 do not knew Gunratt on _ . jf the«e 

transformation of Sm«krit words » ® * Sm'knt 
are no \ar I would dense ..^VTorob The 
CTrlha’ the wend the child in tn expectation 
carta son** 5 * would thus t** jfcjJJ 5 * j cxrlo woo'd 
of the desired birth c a child and C™u> c 
represent the sun child in tnc woi: f ctn la 

i dancing » y women on the eve of *h* of our 

in a family is common to man i ^ thfr ^ 
country In many other part* as DU t|,«hthe glad 
« oo dan ciog . t ut there is garba can 

tidings If this explanation be J5 ™rm^ and of 
I** appropriate on tl - occasion ci - doro£ -stie 
the birth of a chi'd and on n " °'^j not have a 
ceremony It is also ctvious 
jvirt in garlu 


That carba i* a vanan* of rasa’ is evident 
f«\m the description- Wo know an’ is a 
circular dance of women who sing ut chorus 
round a central figure present or imaginary 
The Parana* de cnbing the rasa of Gopis 
1 «d stress on Krishna s joining them He was 
howeveT at the time a young hoy «nder lO 
nnd did not introdnec ra«a’ for the first 
tune* Women used to spend the full moon night 
in the month of hartika with dancing and ; singing 
n praise of autumn sco-od and hn^hna happened 
to join a party The night was the new year 8 
pve and rasa was the merry celebration of the 
important event Fvery pcorlc observes ‘he day 
with festivity of some sort and [there ^f° oth '^ 
unusual with Got w to do the same It is a'' ell 
known fact that the fall moon night in hartika 
* as fer centancs takrn as the end of <he old irar 
and teginmng of tlio new and if I am not mistaken 
the new 5 rar in Gujarat still begins in hartika, 
only a fortnight earlier the change having been 
due to «a change in the old calendar (The days and 
months in this note are all lunar) 

Of course there is no hri hoa in Durga L uja 
But a careful study of the fifth part of the lshnu 
Parana will shew that the boy Knshro, , is an 
aUeconeol representation of tho sun and tnat nw 
exploits which were regarded as miraelrs ly bw 
rcople were really true of the sun Of course 
bn hn hoa was not the sun but is the supreme 
soul The son was taken as a_ symbol ( 


soul The son was taken as a symbol an 
explv'ation of the phenomena related m the 1 urana 
would fe too long for this note, but there is no 
doubt ihat the event which led to ansa of hnshna 
is at the tofom of Durga I’uja and Ya«a nas 
therefore been tnn-ferred to it 

The history of Durga Puja is rather complicated 
snd some of tho details have not yet been worked 
ont It was essentially a yearly sacrifice of the 
%tdic i*nod but was simplified and re-modelled 
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by Tontnkas m later times As the sacrifice 
rnaiks the commencement ot a new 5 ear festivities 
usual on such an occasion have natural!} come m 
its tram Durga. I uja is a national festival in 
Bengal the like of which is not seen elsewhere 
In some parts of our country there is in ita place 
Sarasvati Puja and in other parts navaratra’ vow 
ending with the end of the puja on the ninth daj 
The tenth day is called \ i)ay s’ day the victor} 
day in Bengal As the puja continue? for ten 
days from, the dav of making resolve fSamkalpa) 
on the first da} of Asvma to the end on the tenth 
it is known in Northern India a? Dasa Ratra. 
shortened into Dosan and variously corrupted 
into Disera, Dusscra. etc The puja may be 
finished in one dav on the ninth and 
people who cannot afford the expense do it on 
this day before an earthen pot of water to represent 
the Devi 

AV ho is She ? She is the Praknti of Sankhya 
and Mahamaya of Vedanta. She is Ambika the 
mother the creator of the universe Sakti the 
primal energy permeating and actuating ever} bit 
of nature Kali the Time-mother working changes 
in it perpetually Bhadrnkali the Time-mother of 
prosperity and so on 

But man makes God after his own image and 
the Debi has appeared to him m various aspects 
One aspect is that She gives birth to a new buq 
over} year That some one is supposed to take 
birth will be evident from the requisites of the 
puja on the evening of the sixth day It will not 
be possible to refer to them in this short note 
At one time (in 1193 B C ) the seventh day was 
the beginning of a remarkable c>c!e of years 
The day was changed to the ninth and again to 
the tenth which has since oOO A D been the new 


j ear 8 da} corresponding to the first day of the 
solar month of \ aisakhn. 

The ILbi is a virgin nnd virgins arc honoured 
during the puja. I understand village maidens in 
the Central Provinces make n vow of austerity 
for fifteen day s ending on the ninth They dance 
and sing in tho evening m pnn»e of the Virgin 
Mother This vow of fifteen days is older than 
that of nine days In Bengal elderly Ladies make 
the vow of three days and abstain from their usual 
diet There is of course musLc, and singing 13 
done by professional parties the burden of their 
song being iho glory of tho Mother In Gujarat there 
is no purdah and women have therefore been able 
to retain the privilege of dancing in joy and singing 
invocations to tho Mother for a happy new vear 
Let me conclude this note with gopha’ which 
the writers of the article on garba have brought in 
These have however no connection whatever 
1 Lave seen gopLa by young boys and girls all 
hailing from Andlin It is not a dance but a 
mathematical exercise of jumping A pole is- fixed 
m tho ground from the ton of which are huDg 
stnngs The boy s or the girls catch hold of the 
lower free ends of tho stnngs and jump post one 
another in a pre-arranged order with the result 
that the strings are woven into a round braid 
They smg as they jump and beat time by means 
of short wooden rods The word gopha is evidently 
a corruption of Sanskrit gurapha stringing together 
The pole is merely a supjvort for the 6tnugs and 
te no re'emblanco with the Maj.jxjle of fcuropc 
The Indian May pole is Indra-dhvaja the flag staff 
raised in honour of Indra. the god of nun 


J CBit 




[Hooks «ji the following hnguagu VP“& 9 ny d ^Ueoeiat booL ^ani their 

Gujarati, Hindi Italian Kamrese Radicals school «?'" e ,ciU not be noticed. 

Spanish. Tamil Teluw and Urdu teKJPfjPfZ ^Lj^ne articles addresses etc wu ^hting thereto 

annotations pamphlets and leaflets repruik be acknowledged nor a V queri addressed 

Vasa* j£n* ssSi'Sf AdS,. 


. pamphlets and leaflets reprvus acknowledaed nor an V q«^ ^ 

'«■ r™ oTfcooAt received „*».•« ^ «• *»»*««:>« 

anmcered The renew of an l booh ts nm 9™ ^ Bengali Benewer eic. j • 

to the Assamese Beneicer the Hindi *«““*£ {|Cf , trt« be published hditor ji «•) 

of tfc« books ho criticisms of book renews ami 


ENGLISH 

Professor of Economics Co {l *acot i ; , the Assoraatjea is u |ffSl to all who are- 

jgf* of W.not* S?eS mThe problemTof industrial conflicts 

Libaur organizations command attentiot^ ^ Firm*’ A , ND ,,^,^^ B3 Professor of 

employers associations . r?^ 0 “^if./mccess in Radhakamal £,« i ter si fy of Lucknow 

Taylor is to be congratulated °P° n t i 1 * 3 methods of Economics a nd . e ^fcoiiomnrs and 

facing the origin V?, S A { University tf/^^^anl arecn* Co Lid „ 

National Association of Maaufacturerso , Soexolooj) 'lessrs 1 ^°. '71 . ono 

Started U ISJj It did Wf a0 J m M that 192J Vb *•> Xl»+rf«- 

towards organized labour till member T . I , lf .t no w University is to l« congratulatea 

there has been a rapid development a. abated ^k«^tnp of the present volume of studies 
ship in September 1920 was 3t » > The ' lo threc parts rompnsing surveys M the 

over 37 States representing 27 industnes divided into Pg^^a and Unao respective 

present policies are neither const»tco “° n . ortll f^^^ertaken by three post graduate smaents of 
They are given below for whatth*’ * but ft iSfl^tyand offered a a their theses for the 

11) The abstract right of labour to or i? e . U S£!2. The first put is perhaps the most 
without resorting to either nu W ™ n ght «lf dealing with both social and 

collective bargaining lor enforcm, tna , ^ informing oi au u ( ^ ufe of ^ Oudh tallage 

12) “the maintenance of th° °P J' nl0n me rober- I**. 00 , 3 to be naturally expected the work is 

supposed neutrality in the mattcr ot mo ^ SShsufficiently critical To give only one! instance 
ship leafing to anti- muon and the not .sufficient^ profits of cultivation 

13) the protect on of property property n “ e x Rs- ^ Rs 315 Rs 2$S 

interpretation of tlie nght ° ! ™nt on the nghts of of wr r^ iM and He 1-S have been averaged 
right, resulting in encroachmen ts output 3yj Has. Obvioruly there can be uoaveroge 

* labour (4) opposition to the r^ncuon fcQt gjter as ^enes of six snch as the above. The table- 

(o) liberality ra admitting its unfair °LlL^sonp 4 as repeated on P 9 _ 

due selection 16) opp^iut® , a ^d lock-outs ^^fhe^nterest of the second part is m ore ®°J? 

, lists black lists P'oretms wisUitiou lending in Uura i and social than economic. Thus cattle 
17) condemnation of class I g®“ a eNeQ against dlsease3 jmd iheir treatment cnltirators mawn^ 

practice support to the a^ lnc ti 0 n of child -jujcbayats and hypergamy among Bratonans have 

beneficial measures like 'he orgJIU zcd labour be described by tho author whereas sufficient 

labour (8) thed^mandthaterg^ curtalU ng aU not been collected for tamhu 

legally r^ronsible forvts acts such important aspects of village hfo ^mdebtod 

organized activity on the partj) where the reader has to rest content merely 

The methods are fivefold the church ^ author's ipse dixit or his narrationof 

U) Propaganda ftV^iooort and 0Pl«8rt«a “ stray c»ses of loans carry mg a high rate of interest 


g, sss’ .rsss w»t™» »' 
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or of money lenders acquiring propertj from their 
del tors. 

The third part seeks to study agricultural labour 
of the entire district of Unao with the help of 
valuable statistics Incidentally it appears that 
social ceremonies are not the causes of indebted 
ne»s to the extent generally supposed. Thns out 
of a total loan of Rs oO 196 8 as advanced by the 
primary co-operative societies in the district of 
Unao during 19’° °3 only Rs 820 was incurred 
for marriages 

Dr Milker] ee contributes a learned introduction 
m which he pleads for a practical bias to economic 
teaching on the one hand and for a widening of 
the scope of economics on the other The first 
will command universal acceptance The founders 
of the sc ence of economics 111 e Adam Smith and 
Ricardo had a practical insight As Gannan has 
rightly observed Among all the delusions which 
prevail in the lustorv of English Political Economy 
there is none greater than the belief that the 
economics of the Ricardian school and period 
were of an wholly abstract and unpractical 
diameter But the reviewer is unable to support 
the latter plea of Dr Mukerjee It is true as he 
says that there is no field of human life and 
relations which i* not touched by economics 
Bnt science can advance onlj by specialization 
\\ hile there is need for the co-ordination of the 
results arrived at bv different sciences such as 


voyages with better success but the reviewer has 
not been able to make a carefnl and systematic 
search among the Records for tracing the partici 
ration of John Company s servants in the trade. 

The Ivmaa Coamitctiov Dif Debendranath 
Banerjce M A Acting Head of the Department 
ofTeononucs and Politics bnneraty of Dacca 
Messrs Longmans Qreen and Co Ltd 2nd 
Edition. 1930 8iv Pp AA +644 

The first edition of Mr Banerjee s Indian 
Constitution’ is alreadj well known as an 
authoritative text book on the subject In the 
present considerably revised and enlarged edition 
the book has been brought up to date and much 
improved The chief merits are careful docu 
mentation and meticulous accuracy The reviewer 
has been unable to detect any erroneous statement 
either of law or of procedure The authors 
opinions are unbiassed and he is always able to 
make out a good case in support of his views. 
On the eve of impending changes in India s 
constitution the book will be found most useful 
by a wide class of readers 

H SlXHA 


Thf Pot Caitixx i Suiuia Cult Of Bexoal 
By Vain mlra 1 Man Bose V A Pnblt hed by 


ecology agriculture and statistics for a systematic the Lnnersitj of Calcutta 1930 pp AJ+3°0 
plan for village uplift, as suggested bj Prof It ]3 a nutter of nlei«ur« Mr 

Mukerjee it should not be overlooked that our Mamndra Mohan Bose P has mhlShed l^ion^ 
science can lie most helpful bj confining itself treatise on Sihanva one of 
within its own proper limits Vs Lionel Robins but little know n esotenc crml, A few 

has pointed out If there is one field in which yeare "vL Mr Bose ™hh ^ the 

theman in the street is w l!n,„ today to accept St m file n rSTL'Siw 

with deference the opinio l of trained economists Journal of the^Derartment 6 > v«\ V C\f 
it is in matters of monetary theory It is no ThouAi the l™V nmW Le,ter \, Yo J T.X .1 

accident I suggest that it is in just this field crounds f° vers tbe 

that, economies is nt once moot . vet it contains much discussion on some 


As sipioref- contribution the subject of the book 

' s but ^ e donbt Yrr T much whether it 

e u ^ a tnio exposition of the real 
»,V C " U " 0 V®, afrai( l that the author has rot 
been quite successful m separating the essential 
oi ahajiya from \ai navite tl eorics and practices 
inextricably mixed up in t*e 
so-railed Sahahiya cult of modern times >or 
lie tried _ to show what might have 


technical and most unintelligible to the layman 
Tire >,011™ MestFt-h Trios {PGi-ISOO) B, 

M F/jtfiens I B I V Ph D ID^C Inner 
stty of 111 mots S"* x (* P/ 204 

Picture quo accounts of the activities of 
American fur traders are not wanting Rut it 
was left to Dr Steven3 to give a fully documented 
and detailed accoint of the fur trade from the 

m the region of the Great I.nko/^an'l tho I nw! .A 1 .^ 0 lI! unrated his theses with such profuse 
Mi issipri A allej \lthon-h the interest, slSS ftTs.u 0 * 8 wb,ch 'ertamJy ‘do not 

a metrical rendering in Bengali of tho UjJvaLa 
bar T a o f Govmchdasa. and tho 
££ ?Li ^ ot!amada ^ G,c Tin- ha-, consukrally 
dim mi hed tlie scientific value of tho took 
vX'U/m fin 1 'K ,lie Porm of Salnjija in the 
and U 1 <,ni«=had=, and he traces its exi tence 
i° ' h ,u pre-vernacular litera'ure ' In this 
gcaic i . *h ft word tahaja (and sometimes 
TL Sy /!? 0 , n : m n 0 \ h » Mr Boses only due 
n^ ' at .i U |cneve , r ' lrd wherever Mr Rose 
acro ■» the word saltoja (or any of its 
^r,ir cn) ll £, H tempted to connect it with the 
not infr5, , > !C t, ?i n ' V(, ' l kne=s of tho author has 


r rc,cntl0CS competition den and for 
povomment interference or regula 
iwhlie., ami jOSL for P n 'fiego through 

* , ln<l diplomacj The author does not 

x i? a f e , that some of the servants of the 

r ^ i Cockerell Jos Banxtta and Richard 

rc ? J»4 the seme, a of a doctor 
North America, The ... 


roiect* 1 fwUi 'ti e’ rc<l *', * Spaniards Md P the and to' XT t lcd ,llm t0 In_lte al sn,xl *tatemen» 
roiect failed There niigl t Invo »«cn other 14 S -&1 at I ’ re P ost « r °n (? conclusions (pp »» 
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ii, «- uT » 0 £&£!&.•&& agS 

colt originated from Caiteaya \ £US 1 ^ kV t earliest centre is indefinite Xch ia not fixed or complete 
uni the titles and contents ot in . 1 v ' , « n » n da a course of nature wnieu t 0 ne w and 

works of this cult— the A = :i ' u ’^‘L aQ t Ui iK^ngm but which « Sedation of mten- 

bhurava— point out unequivocally that ie» *- Afferent results throu^n ms nQr , orl(1 l3 the 

must t* sought id Tantnhism („ rll long list of tional operations Neither^ soul o{ mteractins 

The author has appended a tarlj,^. centre T lie ?L *® A Wherever there is effort to 

Sahajiya llhS and printed Bitit parts »/*“*” » Scillar ^ direction The idea 

doubt a very useful feature of the book dtl clause them to a I^icuiar r ^nitioQ of an 

appears that Mr BoaC whP .? he could that ccrtamtj Whether that substance be the God 

not care to consult them all other* { genuine immutable sabs (t of oaence or the Essence 
not hare included in it a k«tv3lablu of relipion or themjue^ ^ unfQlfiUed expectation 

\aisaavaworks(e 9 Kasakaiamb-ao n q{ ohilo3oph> P 0 f accident and 

Pasandadalana of knsaad.ua Govmuaraum defeated P>n-P° se "better world by ones own 

of Ghanas> amada^a, a enmixm f p.umbara * us to abandon the quest of 

Govmdidua kwraia Rwaminjm o| the effirt Dcwei b , cognitive means m favour of 

jss awaty.VB^.’e f'* i ’ erts tto T! 

matUKed to creep m There are also means _ admitted tlat knowledge is obtained 

•““i.lbn? djssns 

reading pubhe. and it will a ’ 3 ° A A. nee with tho l°" cr ' a J)}S and^t by their mdentihcation with 
who may like to hive some ^“W^jav.sui “fTan ^Ss extra mental reility In the place 

outline ot th* pitowiy o' «■«.“ „ SF , t!' S,o, £p' ..-"'-“itirSiS 


„ Tot Qcjcr loo CoW» 1 S M,i 1 iJtl 
Tfrhlton ofhnou.Mge and nf, jj2 tieor/e 

bet no the u if ford Lecture* My*? 3J ~ 
tflrrt and Lilian Ltd 10s bd ««* 


am chan ^ , ££ l Unal sm Kike 

•»*»» > J £wuS «"*»“ '“Si™ 5 

SW » ,h y™ ;$ss» »«F 

J p mug selection and art ms ting things 


eing the (Jifford istciuren - *«• aeanng « » •’TLy- secmences. Even tne rncas 

tHe« and Lilian Ltd 10s bd Mi as 0 *$£„ A l^S- lave concrete reference 

A voluntarist like the ?L^ate r^“or formal character ody enabl n? 

cular reasons to be ^teful to ^, tr u submergence in existence (wluch 

an authoritative and foreefulpre^cntouo m(1[n3U .| > os to ^ to us in the threo 
mcnUhsm with which his a ^logy foe 11113 S’ sem<?data. objects of everyday «P® r i5£S° “ th 

associate) and he makes no apo ogy ^ v.-as 0 |, lO .t^f physical reience) and using symwUwim 

extended review of his that the most rolling but nonspecific implications of^tion 

quite in the fitness °A after James and ’?n un« ledge is really a mode < of expenenemg 

distinemshed American thinker tto mviied flings whfch f.icilitates control 

Koyce should havo tho distinction 01 rrof thirn^ o j non^^itive experiences which render 

to deliaer the Gifford Gecturca a has m F b e t ^ )r ld one of delight admiration and odeem 

Dewey is a man of bnai “for inloc- “ 0 of Athene, religious and moral significance 

the present work kept up mj rep d social e.fTors however from extreme volun 

nation as a logician metaphisvc^ o{ gceahfac Dewey diff-'re fmwev^^ Al , hou _ h he h? |ds 
lhilosopher who can ae® . ^Sd” action. Alter tansto 1 m duvo^d from action is meaningless, 

developments on mans thought ana ^ h)t( E^am tfcit knowlecUc aivorecu ^ ggsence of pragmatic 
preparing the grounds of his system hB ^uil he strti ma mains of fc 0 (/i knowledge 

his first senoui contm utioniu Erpenew an l "“Jr- , h( , cpn^p^uahties are not given _ but 

l aul Cams 1 onndation ^ rc 5mtogi«d and «njereely ^[ ,^ {ro m a total original subject 

Mlure keeping up ' his ) oW ^, tt en a book . on " llic ™es too impetus to knowing) but 

SSMti^s s/ jp* 

E "i& T n a». o> sSS.'ffi'STS'SM “fe'SS 

cipp^wlin I U90Wa r?5Mio t o,,pl3 ' V di°WTcred by an eptemal r^son at, diaarded 

ttf,. f» "LS” m ffie cl »»,«= mi caLvdcal 


a k,°, - to;.*- e •»>*„ , s, x m, AcSs, o, cbSa° s ■sKSVass 

"Sc'SdSmtS’SS USTSJ KScSdcd u. De«„ Chamte™«l bp 

aa equipment oi powers comp - 
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the uso of human viirlUymre which is nature of staking itself upon t j.ropositions atant the N 
itself realizing its own potentialities m behalf of a is invmullc. Ho admits however that it i3 *m 
fuller and richer issue of events Ivon tv pc of pcwsil lo to set f orth w jth any accuncr or (»mplct^ 
•qualitative experience practical aesthetic and monl ness just wh.it form religion would take if it were 

however as real as reflective knowledge for our wedded to in idealism of this sort . , 

emotional volitional nnd intellectual responses arc There is a running commentary on importin' 
all distinctive modes of response to the uncertain rationalist!! and empirical writers from U< 
Secondly nUhouJi he discards the rationalistic instrumental Mic stan Ipoint which is well worts 
view of eternal and immutable pood ho docs not perusal The hook is in every way worthy oE tEj 

.admit either that mere desire or liking or enjoy- groat writer whoso name it l>cars and should 

ment can make an object valnahle Without tho rrovoke critical thought. Two or three misprints 
intervention of thoupht enjoyments arc not values were noticed the one likely to_ arrest comprchen 

but problematic goods becoming values when they sion occurring in J 11 on p 22"> 

ro-issue in a changed form from intelligent l>cliaviour 
A alucs may bo connected inherently with 
liking and vet not with every liking 1 ut onlj with 
those that judgment has approved after examina 
tion of tho relation upon winch the object liked 
•depends The reviewer is uml lo to accept thi9 
position of Dowev in its totahtv cspeciallv when 
he tells u» that it is possible to construct enjoyable 
objects directed hy knowledge of consequences 
for this brings back in a way an ol lcctivc relation 

letwccn oljects and their mental elTects which is ~ „ — - , — _ ..... „ llM 

difficult to distinguish from the rationalistic faith in life of Malabar speciallj of tho southern part Th< 
■antecedent existence \alues are rather created facts given Ij him arc not new, nor can hi; 
l y needs physiological instinctual and conscious treatment le said to be exhaustive Ncverthel'ss 
and this explains tho extremely relative cliarocter ns the three editions of tlio book amply indicate 
of all values for unless needs can tw standardized he has succeeded m n considerate manner W 
values eaunot be permanently fired • A rossitilitj giving a faithful j icturo of the salient features o! 
of satisfaction hko a possibility of sensation is an life in Malabar The institution of Manimakkattyatr 
abstraction of the human mind which forms the Ioms of the Malayalco SocMJ 

As is usual with all pragmatic writers Prof has been clearly explained and to all who cannoi 
Dewey is more successful with tho hammer than have access to the works of iawcct* and others n< 
with the trowel and Ins criticisms ire of greater more reliable book can be recommended 

value than Ins constructive philosophy It is „ _ .. , 

doubtful whether Pipims description of Pragma ilisronv nr Pur Mcsvimvn Ivpi* I ol 1 

tism as tho corridor’ of philosophy will ever be Prehistoric India by 1 Rmyaehnrm, VA 

disproved as James and Dewev are both more Jrofessorof In linn History 1‘rtsi lenn/ College 

solicitous about tho truo method than about the 'laarai Price Ils 9 1929 

true ontologv Still there are more pointed hinte 


31*1 ABVR AND m hoLK 
Fintkkar Third IJitiou 
l\atesan cf; Co Madras Frit 


III T A am 
Pullishtl by U I 
'Its 2 


In this email volume Mr Panikkar has tnx! 
to give a general id 'a of tho social and religious 


at a svstem m Deweys present work than in «i ;;;; a;"' ~i"R '.''‘■SI* "* w i 1,131 Ul 
■James s writings \n anxietv to preserve a realistic ”i", ,no ^iiimei of Prof Kangocharya 8 arabitioiu 
attitude and tn do justice to intellectualism wor ^ on , Indian History before tho Muhammadan 
characterizes tho present work and it never "? " V ch J 10 has confined himself to 

afruidons tho clarity nh.ch common “ensc nndcr t . ™tlnojK> wml matcrul 

stands and appreciates oeiore the beginmug of Arjan civilization 

I* cannot bo said however that the work does , , The author has read a groat deal and borrowed 
■enough justice to the treatment of religion which liberally from Mr Panchanau 3Iitras ftx-histone 
is me mam purpose of the Gifford Lectures Dewej India Ho has a nice lucid style and has L»een 
,,, e m e 9? r ?I\ lla, '3 e< L, for thls freedom for » bl ° Present his subject in an attractive manner 
L)r .l escb and Thomson had similarly Nevertheless he cannot be said to have used b« 
W^th rJu ™ th the i r ovrD > i‘;P P l c, 3 l s,lb ^ than materials criticallv and discriminated alvtf! 
™hr,^ a , nd , established a radihon of between the scientific and the purely traditional and 
XS tIL. J h lS. h ,.^T e .T 1,a3 dt , lly amateur writings lor instance the investigations 

Dewey re tenths the view that parti o f Hr Pilgrim receive the same warm approval 
S testSt^l^ n ^/ e l‘5 0U i S ld P 3 and S rwds , need to as the wntmgs of Sir P T Snnivasa Atyan? 3 ' 
a P d . ‘I 1 ® *T st knowledge at ' v ho is responsible for the theory tint man most 

^ £ j relies m vam for a have originated immediately south of DandakaraW* 

improvement Acconhng to him an idealism of GTtCI » n e 7 fr ? m ray P 3 P er pllblis ^! 

action that is devoted to creation of a future instead n (November 1(P6) 

_ re mstead w h ec :. fo J instance he writes- Mr B Guha pom f 

* Vide the symposium on Values m the Pro evtmmeH A l0 j, r S L atuett f s of the bearded 

IndiaQ PhUosoplncM Congress portrav a distjncpvf 


The present book forms tho first of a sene.- 


"Calcutta tjniversitj 


brachycephahc type wlule the D ran discs hk* 
me Arjans have been distmctlj dohcocephalic 
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in inn I confess 1 find mvoclf completely at a 
iL Itw lethal som-' of -the statuette* found 
af Mohenjo-daro do show a brachycephalic type 
of head and as fat as the first portion » 
it agrees with my 'view though the lan_uage is 
nof my own to justify ^ .aUer 

1 am sum I cannot be responsible for the latter 
portion To a student of racial somatotoljy th« 
use of such expressions as Dramdian an 
••Aryan” to denote racial types are repugnant 
inspitc of the unwarranted use 
■Within each of the two linguistic d WPS*. m? dm 
distinct physical groups are mduded andour 
existing knowledge is not sufficieot to w arrant 
i is tr> dimt,' anv with either Aryan or more 
particularly "Dravidian All these ^^Tdentua 
been fully discussed m my Pre.«««g“ 
Address before the Anthropological section of the 
Indian ‘Science Congress held lnCkilaittaini- 
and published m the Mtylera Emeu of August 
of that year ^ q s Gnu 

The Drift of CimusKIOX Bj the Contribiito>j 
to the fiftieth Anniversary number of tM & 
f/im Poet Diepatrh Vcwra George U en 
Union Ltd J liuum Street London paje* -M 
prv-e 7* Cd nett 1030 

The editor of the Struts flrjg** >“*** 
Pulitzer a journal! t of international! repawn 
was well advised in hi-. scheme of |.ecann- me 

views of men of different nationalities me 

all-ibsort Eg tope of the drift of °."r .v>ou"h 

Indeed the question in the minds of *T? r '\Vhe r £ , 
fut iron to-dav i« Whither bound ’ TO ierei=. 
our present civilization leading us to . , n 

enough to challenge the exiting j 0 

morality literature and art It ' 5 “s 
substitute in their place any binding : code ine 
modem mind is in search of such binditu 
The appeal to the best intellect of the world was 
precisely meant to satisfy this dernan _ , 
contntntions in book form wall bo -wler mrele of 
onlv by Americans but by a wider circle oi 

rea The' conlntmtions are °C 

is extremely Buggestive , n l( ,,,> are 

The essays wall repay riding Ijut w are 
afraid the price will frighten " n, a * . M to 
■book\.f this kind, the price shooldbe 'ucn as 
be within the powers of the average I 1 ^ ^ 


difficult to imagmo the book finding nay ®ale in 
lv.dvT since beside the subject matter, phraseology;, 
indthSt temg "a hundred per cent American ” 

tht SSe* nd.culousb exhorb.tant. The vubjec^ 

' i,, c V. see ni to interest the, writer are vivisection, 
modern women films and American religion all 
KVSnins with the vehemence of a crank 
Interspersed are short accounts of prominent 
SSSmSou America ought to admire Sigm 
fiSr enough they are rich and believe in the 
R SSd old days’ when the young people and the 
people respected the successful man. The 
EnowS" quotations are typical of the lest of the 
tS»k and though one may for a time be amused 
fte self sufficiency of the writer after a while 
. .ip citnip On page 93 one is told If we 

l!s gr °^ioncan people) are out of step with the 
nf the world P !t r is because the rest of tho 
^rld* is out of step with the progressive square 
23“ d nioeratic prosperous American people and 
. (yy>ner these various European and Asiatic 
It slanderers and tricksters adopt the 

UmK^t® way of coordination co-operahon 
compatibility that much sooner will they be 
m C with advancing civiLizafioc and these 
InitecT States But yet on rago 109 one is 
Conned that morally stagnated corrupted and 
heaten as American civilization is to-day there 
,, , P t nnse evangelist, essayists reformers and 
aUiaSSWo- truth the truth in this 
ben- American tundamentatism \\ould it 
b^too unkind to say that it is post.il Ie tlia : this 
took w ill liave a big sale in certain puts of 
America q 


nf-Jursst « 

These essays should be latellcd tor^Amencans 
only and for a certain tyro of Amer^an 
The binding of tne book is S^f^?.^^ftut a 
that "from the sublime to the rjd ° ^ , the 

step ' and tho same mi«.ht ,,®VnMhe book, 

illustrations. As for the subject t ^^ 0, u “n with 
-a large number of sutjccts are i 1 ® It is 

•the dogmatism of a supposed omniscience. 


Ox the First Jloor U tne) by B IL—Arthur 
H StoekictU Ld London 

These poems seem to us but eommonplaco 
effusion without any noticeable pathos that can 
appeal to our heart 

And this heart is not my own 
\\ ithin my breast 
All this unrest 
I mii't endure alone 
\\ ith pain 

Until yon come again 

My own m, 

Korean we at all panegyrize the style The 
coinage of the word up well to rhyme with 
dwell is unfortunate even as a poetical licence 
•-Ta well UP 13 the expression Ate can only 
break it up as up it well The Oxford Dictionary 
does not show such a possibility as upweU a 
single word. To gladly answer payola call is 
had crammer because the infinitive to answer 
is one sense and practically one word like 

m.TO ml .eHS's-' .•»!' it??, 

"Could not we together form a star (p IB) is 
hardly a defensible metrical inversion ana we 
miS wntc either "coaid we not/ or the compound 
form couldnt we. “As ! that is the h^ 
(p 73) »nd as if a veil J* Idled (p 41) are bad 
style The ellipses are - (it seems) as (it would 
have seemed) if a veil teas lifted The language 
theref re requires was and not i» which is a 
common blunder of 'hose who wrote without 
cnnng to know that certain laws govern the 
language and underlie it Critic 
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CHOIaTIYMTST AM) IxDLAV RELIGION OF GRACE 

Bt Rudolf Otto uttk a preface by Dr Y Tiaemeol 
J Published bj the Christian Literature Society for 
India 1929 pp 59 Price 8 an m 

It is a good sign of the times that even 
Chrstian scholars condescend to compare other 
rcl gious with Christianity instead of as formerly 
consigning the former to th* dust bin as untrue. 
And when r^emblaaces with Christianity are 
undeniable b it ‘stand rtaly at our verj doore 
they arc pleased to think the Evil one himself 
must ha\e invts ed foi the purpose of bringing 
scorn on the true faith (p 8) Of course there is 
no doubt about the result of the co npan on The 
author seems to be ante unaware of an earlj 
comparison made by Dr Brajendranath Seal and 
the result delivered to the Orientalists Congress 
at Rome in 1899 in which the filiation of 
Christianity with \aislinavum was cl earlj shown 
The object was not to show the superiority of the 
one over tho other as is the case with Prof 
Otto In the book under review in answer to 
the question Has Christianity any rivals? tho 
reply is. myen in the negative I give the last 
sentence of the book— The fundamental difference 
tint exists between Christianity and Bhahti 
religion lot course, of India] cannot, either theolo- 
gicauv or historically be expressed more strikingly 
than in tho words of tho old lij mn 

Christ has como to mile atonement for us 
Ind a knows of a saviour I ut not of aa aton^r 
I rom Indian ] frame mvths it will not le difficult 
to match the Christian mytli of atonement that is 
God offering himself to suffer for man let puranas 
nro the third best scriptural a ithoritj of the 
Hindus and the gospd as Ranmohun Roy 
retortcl to the missionaries are the Veda of the 
Christians Ilistoncalh tho thenrj of atonement 
is only a ref nod edition of the pre-Christian 
religions of Atti Adorns Osins Mithra and 
Dyomsos The Nassenion hvoin of the pro 
Christian Gnostic sect puts /o ridicule anj Christian 
clai n of or ginahty in this re. pea It is a mjth 
m tho i lace of another J 

The author has committed a fatal blinder in 
taking the uhaqmat pita as the most holy m the 
whole of India because the Oita is smnh 
trasihannm only second l^t m authority 
the *ruti being the lust Ilis most fundamental 
mistake lies m his considering this book to be 
full of the most glowing lihakti (p ioj But 
the author has ^not tousjabely ^glorified tho 


The author forgets that tire \ atshnavic idea of 
earthly Brmdaban is an idea of the Ivin? tom of 
God on Earth And it is for this reason Dr .Seal 
has categorically put it thus \ai hnavistu must 
possess a deep prac i&a! significance as it is fitted 
to contribute very Valuable elements to the European 
Renaissance of the coming century (i e iOth) 
which is being ushered in bj the dawning vision 
of Universal Humanity The Christians love of 
God is summed up in sooahip occasional j varied 
bj the a f titude of a servant or a friend. Compared 
with this the range and depth of the A aishnava 
sentiment must be confessed to bo a new revelation 
of the divine po sibilities of human love The 
\ a shnava b il hya and Madhurya and the 
species of Bhakti taught bj Narada must come 
as a new gospel of love to every devout Christian 
soul and the \ aiahnava conception of Life 
I verlasUng in tins earthly life, and of God 
manifesting himself in tho various relations of 
man and man will le acceptable to him. 

But the Christian idea of the Kingdom of God 
is a commodity that is sold at variable prices 
at vano is markets Of tliat idea and of many 
other half truths falsehoois and foibles Liven 
out in the name of Christianity in this book we 
have spoken much in It Search of Jesus Christ 
So we do not take them up here for fear of 
repetition 

Duirevdranath CuownncfU 


Mysticism iv Bilyowyt Gita Bj 1 lohenlra 
\ath Sircar M A PhD Professor of PIntosoj hy 
Sanskrit Collcqe Calcutta Longmans Green & Co 
Ltd Crown 8vo pp 219 

In this book the author Ins drawn attention to 
the mystic element in the Bha^avat Gita. Mysti 
cism is descril ed as an approach to truth and 
realitj arising not from an intellectual demand of 
consistent thinking but from life and spirit An 
excellent sj nopsis of the concept of mysticism in 
literature has been given in the preface. The 
author believes tint it one has no animating touch 
of inspiration and quickeonu of injstic apprehension 
one has no chance of realizing the full meaning 
°{ it 'r Ita ' ^ho Gita isl thus more a philosophy 
ot life than an intello tinl svstem bound up w 
categories lie draws pointed attention to th“ 
interesting fa t tliat when intellectual appeal fail» 
to remove Arjuns doubts the Master vouchsafes 
" ... .u. and»it is 


vtlWSK 7 St A^YoJ3S& 4 Sf ,, Q!S , ‘ n SSS‘, B I,l ffl5 

estimate m this respect even But huT worst ^ !t has failed t° st ,r up th® 

mistake is fount m his valuation of the Gita nS “l 1 .?,., a T?.\ l = n . °i A ?othuaUfc»m amongst Western 
embodiment ot the highest tho ight (Kvelonmenf 1 d i°? bt P artl > due to the fact 
the lnliaa Bhakti raovenic t LT S tnws 1 L,tl0a 9 of tho Gita are not 

BUkU Sastra. Bhanvat Grti mv^onlv ^S KS'tJ'bo ft* n l oro 'Want, 


W/iprtiWwretra Aarni, tu ira and'Ofeiifan 
Oanlimrita and other toots ot ^ B nga \« hnav 


t —7 .-.-w .Mwuittns in 

Moslem thii»kor“ i, lutolj unfa n liar to the 
** im Iinrwt ami omer oooks ot li nga \n hnava insight into din Hi nil , ref,,uros t “ , (tool deal ot 
school to pronouneo on the fnlian Bhakti farth on* mi *d«wJi ihi ot thmklu ff u , {o r° 
seems to us to Ik* irrational quackerj It ,, far Oita. rhc P author kii j 5l!bl,3le teachings of th* 
this egregious Uunderthat the anther has ten ure^ntin th' m.i d , one a s race »J 

encouraged to say "The idea of kmdom of God Krm whfh wdl ffi5LA..* tein * I1 , t 1,1 ‘he Gina in » 

without whjch Clmstunitv reasw to be thn tianitv western tvu \ P HI , lerstanJablo b> the 

distinction InSSSi , ? * lro « h II oot *»« *»"! 

mtamij and Induan ulvatioo religion (p 53) an mtcrestmg aad^l^ Kf , written w 

'■ Js y s tjio There are however. 



ItEYKlVS \\T> NOTICES OF BOOKS 


|„, er7 to w ftat it onMiM ■» «“> '■“ ,1 01 

mA,,cr Itpu Moittt Varsu 


<rrta.n pns®tgea wh f l» d 1 ? r * 
c'ea-- The Chapter on Cosmology »*» 
of tV® 1 1 il«, frw ir *ircc » diNcnlt to 
Oaldo^ not cl'orlr follow of 

in IV o charter on the control of / rant or u '«at 
IM! 7 the author has a hit or m«jen* »« 

Psyche!^ which. according to him ' 
the limitation of thin tins that 
energy n tho ltnmwln*® caa^e of rcn-io n> 

SaHimaticn can Tefn - * llic cm l .hlrirter of _ . ,, . , c . 

A3Sf55?s w £'<•> «- — * * 

CRNt Mrs’ The author a -taternm i s »- ^ ^ w pprciallj^ mcanMor natoro 


M VR VTHI 

frrrriimT wmfd* sfnSIH 


CT0S3 b^irg’ The authors ' .hr. ciiti »s si 
oar trace minor contradirtmns in the 
to U or ^M by many , In ^ ,l.it , h o w i "* 
<a My» tic Ideal it bn Veen that w * \,s 

haa a end len feeling of rai»r«oa «>« * ™ huh a* 
cerenc"*® dawns on him Tim ««P»* [ , n 

Vnm fe®ls when he has the ®J{V rhin"' (n>n 
according to th- anther to the 
real dp con«eiott ne*s to n dozzlim- r _ «lj(T rent 
The Lroaishads however iwwae n nj' 
evp'a-ation for this phenomenon- „ helming 
vision lea.ls to the development 2*. , ft the 

fear when there is an imrerfect n an d 

OodheaL The book is a credits*!' , rh , 

should he read Vy all interested in the i 1 

ol th® Gi*i. 


HINDI 

Mtt Ka-Hmthta ( V Novrn.) i,J r ^hSv^ tf >° 

flibahnilk /’o»rf<y— /hilfrdrf |t/ (.+ >+ 

harv'ilw oT Burnt* Ityw IowkI n *+- 

fhcc [{« 2IH 


..... .* espccialij 

S^m^A-at “^n^fnf^TnentTt^e “years 

' kV, M only but now this praetico Us come to 

K?$£? 'li 

" r ,L , S, with tha Nalic period » e he lms 
dr»nn an outlino of Indian hPtcrj of hftien 

mufi’Slem'Tl” SKV^A. 

HiS ways* 
r&S“£ si ”Bt”rS 

; /> . P (page 2Si the authorship of S^dhanta 

4"AS^& s sa.S’^' 2 
Jeaftjt-irsSas *8 


Karynhu'i of D'nartt 1 of'r tounu - metropolis oinainw i j t , 3 obvious that 

^Thif » * llmd. t ra rMat.cnof5lOT]lEI|n Ifamvks tliough tSrtl^mgg 

tv lho renowned Iln««ian ^-^in^tirriaof Oorki ^i,.„5°t,ut tho author haa adopted Mr Baiawadcs 


i tlie I atron faint oi 

s ywr^®^,vs»sE. ,,, ssa nss?s. i& s 

the mrds of Rnssian hV’cnwn and I^»J ^ Ru «jan boo v before it goes to the market 

ultimately led to the n «i a i l0 n is good 

IWolotion On lho whole oc rea ^romaUca! rtOTiraT WUW TT 


nltimately led to the n «uiion is noon . 

defect’ rulh'htl (DnisEt* A*sr<witrst or Mmoj Srarr asd Sitra.n 

AmDrcrt Ty VI ^ “ or nr snurct) Du FTCsSTT {Tlnm Bptaltr), pr.ee 

*y kh.hu harynViyi MahaW Mbb-IVrh’ Fe j tnl h Mr 0 R. Alhyanlar't foreword 

m C. for* Vo benefit of children J’lhc’^e" The t«ok is dedicated to Sardar Vallalha Bhai 
«ir3*l volume is the Hindi translati n .c • ».•»««. i 


iWBaii lor tro tei>eii‘«< c f the same The t«ov is ueuiauw «***»*»» JC sn ,i .... 
cf! volume is the Hindi transla pullnhfd B> this assessment fnrden a° nennlo 

n m >IIcv B, H.»Y„ r»JP,J f-'./e ,S?n-Brf Irem. CO to 70 per era' Tho r«orlo 

t SiJjIm harmlouf! JlMohnd Pntt A »« complained and watted upon U 


VA.' M‘! »“ JXao' ono- ■> >§ 

.V. „ ame wntten u outside the ' - e ‘-“ * — * h "' *** nA ' 


1 promise 

4tns; sKricmuirjsia assoral led 

same name irmw»« • ^ — nntside the palace For four das s thej sat tlas 

. c f<suA^ & g h SL”A h "a™to 

li&sri-terM* 

Oovjsd Ikt« wasamerehant Pijnce ^ {r0}1 nce that in conducting tho campau-n of 

lie had done moth goed to ■ , rre’ent volume .., anco ,. s nrniroters steadily kept in view two 

ty hu fM-hWfWtCWi o»M" 1SSIS “rmSS.iV SSnll .Id to. yiolccc 
IS (ho ticgrarhy Of ^^Iiredt life The beck ts rcn .on would advise the State not to 


is «io ticgraphy cMhe late t»»J . The took ts 
the Irgh h vepicm oHhe Hin«* » are’Crrs 

well bound and prefu’ely iiiutimicu 
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fight out this particular case to the bitter end and 
gild the pill immediately 

V S A\ r AkASkAR 


A T VRTAO NAN PcSTAEA NO pAdOI VI V Parti 
Published bj Shri Pustakalaya Sihayai Sihikan 
Mandal Ltd Baroda Paper Coi er pp 1 ’3 Pnce 
Be 0-8 0 1930 

There are about taro thousand or ei en more novels 
published in Gujarati on “social historical detective 
religious and humorous snljects As a branch of 
thi3 hind of literature short stones also are 
abounding The publishers inaugurated a scheme 
nnder which they rxpiested a number of readers 
to ^end them their opinions on a large number of 
the bool s submitted to them for perusal as to 
their fitness fo' being read by the general public 
As a rule two independent opinions were invited 
on ono booh while foi boohs of welt know n authors 
no opinions were invited In this wn the 
pul lnhcrs have been al le to recommend 3 2 boohs 
in this i art thej hop" to bnn" out another part 
shortly As a guide to the reading pub ic the 
importance of such worhs canno* b» overrated and 
wo welcome this useful departure on the part 
of the publishers 

Sia-Piirno Bj Jhaier Chand Megham Printed 
at the Saurastra Printing Press Ban] ur Paper 
Goicr Ip 30 PmrO-8 0 1910 
,, Jhaver Chand Aleglwm is in jail os a Satjagraln 
while being sentenced ho asl ed permission to 
sing a song of jrajer and it was given and lie 
selected one out of the collection published in 
this liooh and fang it in his loud and sonorous 
voice which produced good effect all round 
There are about fftccn fongs in this collection 
ana thev give a very good j icturo of the present 
flimcg times thej arc nil couched in Mr 
Megham s virile langi age 

h V 1 


BOOKS RECEIVED I OR REVIEW 

V hat is Art 0 By Leo Tolstoi 
Toe Awakening of Asia By Ruchi Ram Sahm 
AIaiiatmv Gavdhi (G A Natesan and Co, 
Madras) 

Papet Boats Bj K S Venhataramam 
Tirr Magic of the Stars By Maurice 
'Poterlinh 

Poems By Is Nekrassov 

CiriLDirooD Bo \ hood \vd A oct it By Leo Tolstoy 
Escusn A erse \ol III— Oxford UmversiT 
Press 

BrvGAL Iiuuc ation Bj Nalim Ranjan S3rhar 
Commer ual Policy of the Vogels Bv D Pant 
_ Thf Scientific B\si«, of Womans Education- 
By G M Chulunhar 
Al \nArnArATAii 

Tue Sfn I actor in Mirfiige By Helena 
W right 

A MoDErv Hindu A row of life Bj Chitni 
Mukerji 

Points of A iFw (Geo Allen and Unwin L d-) 
it Eri R CAI ' I*t*ixcrpLF , » in- Tncon and Practicf By 
Hans Driesch 

Life and Li dour in a Soetu Gujarat Aiuacf 
(Longmans Green A Co L‘d ) 

Paul Herald and V ityes fs By A. C Clivton 
(jANimuis bmiciuiu or Non violent 
Rfsistanct By Richard B Gregg 

t IE " Ivravs Past as tut 
Be&int VTI0N F0R k niA 9 Future, By Dr \nnie 

a<7G^0 N ) D ' R ° F rrrt!I ^ ConrFsroNDFNeE Vol A 
mi \°° 4 Plll, ' f)S0T ' m Di S N Das Gupta jla 

In-teiuitputf Tent Book or English Literatti r 
Uy A J Wyatt A A S Collins 

r T " D " 5 “ Bj VO 

1! S Bam-LWnmrljer 

Bj M Peres T Combination Cipiirr Code. 


Youth's Own School 

Bt MARTHA GRtirMRG 


7ICKFRSDORF lies at the very top of 
f the world or so it seems to n new 
comer, at the highest point of the 
Tmiringian forest in Gcimnny To reach 
it Robert and hjs mother left ^aolfcld 
in the chill October dawn and rode with 
)"? * os l „^tomobile Six kilometres np 
* it0T tl ' at there were still 
six kilometres to walk At first thev 
S ] °Z A “ r The sun rose out 

of sca9 of nnst revealing on cverv side 

£ M s,0 £ 


from which they finally crieiged mtoMhe 
little foresters village of AVicheredorf with 
the school buildings and poud gleaming in 
the distance and the high pine-bordered 
atWetic field sweeping to the honzon 
iho loveliest place in the world for n 
sdioo 1 was what Roberts mother thonglt 
about it and would still think if she hadn t 
na? 5 £< ^ n v 0t !’ er ? ns hearf-breakmgly lovely, 
Odenwald backed up against the wood of 
„ at the head of the enchanted 

Ilambach valley, nnd Hanbinda and llsenburg 
WI r Hnr ? x nnd Clansegg on 

Lake Constance —and all of them 

Wherever they went Robert and his 
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mother generally rralteS fc .»*'*«* 

• necessity m Germany it tW ■ *>” e 
especially li one iras visiting t!ie«e M®ool’, 
this tact reveals the intention of thnr 
fonnders They are, ** l 5 e 
Landtrxtrlmngsheun implies, land 
and land homes in a sense that few of our 
school* are, even -when situated 
country, and they represent among «ner 
things not only n * back-to-natarc . 

ment in edncation, buf al-o wha » 
be called a ‘back to-yontV movement 
There is a certain kinship 
European schools o! this tjP°, , -u 
they may be found It »s j 

schools as Abbotstaolme. Bcdale 
St Christophers in England the 
Kourelles of France and Belgium and the 
Lanrlcrxtehmgsheime and Sr W ^ en ‘. 
of Germany and Switzerland but « » • 
Germany, it seems to Robert s mother 
that what is distinctive and valuable 
t k cm has come to its fullest 
Perhaps this is because Germany his Baa 
its, — however abortive, —social re o 
Whatever the reason as she «aw the 
operation these school democracies 
seem so incongruous against » 
background os they did in other * 

nor did they seem as hampered as 
countries by the strength of an oppo 
tradition , 

The Landirxiehungshei im (now * 

designated m Germany by Us *■»»“£ 

, abb*e\ lation L E H ) real y °* es 
existence in large measure like 
experiments to the firs «* «* c 
English schools — Abbotsholme , rpma ins 

tbe 1»,M, prototype «■ ” d , r 'ES 
a school for “gentlemen s *w» i j* 
and even tainted in the d 1C e, 

by class and caste and nationa p J 
the German schools a* .develop d by 

the pedagogue Lietz and farther n £ nderiog 
the Youth and Wander-Tog * 1 . 1 , xe _. 

Birds) movements, are, in *“^° l f T0U th,— all 
largely m fulfilment, the schools £° t , ona i,ty 
youth regardless of das* race youth, ’ 

“To Vtahlish the kingdom of youi^ 
-this, in the words of its { °? n< L-; ctets dorf, 
Wynnckon, was the idea of " lcK £f velo ^ 
the first of these schools to “| TB & 

the idea of the Ormanfa It 

the self governing school^ edawtom 

13 an idea o! which they 

have dreamed the world °J • c erroa ny 
have succeeded in realizing it in wm a 


a?s5£^s£3 

in any school or anywhere 

aUt t°Uown d H 0 n rde r nmg n m S the plfySYense, 

Efsy b ^/’= fr-i 

*‘, r Ya:.r‘n" l w,?.er e ' 

a£=a erst * 

“eronal aesthetic, and adventurous on 
walkin'’ cycling climbing, skiing and the 
Hke rather than on competitive games, 
regimental drilling or even the l.ighly- 
esteemed old fashioned German Turnen In 
all those schools she found a joyous and 
idealistic cult of the body which expressed 
ib.elf not so much by a preponderance of 
athletics m the curriculum as by an 
essentially healthy, simple, and vigorous 
manner of living The free un hampering 
youthful style of dre«s popularized by the 
nander-Togel was worn here on principle, 
and during the greater part of the year 
even this was reduced to a minimum , bare 
arms and legs, bare heads and throats were 
the rule rather than the exception, and 
under certa n circumstances even nudity 
was not uncommon or surprising 

Bat the supreme contribution of the 
-\Vandtr-Vogcl was of course the ir anderung, 
the loveliest and most distinctive feature of 
the new German school life A II anderung 
as understood in these schools was not 
merely n “hike,” or a school excursion an 
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experience in camping or woodcraft such 
as many American institutions offer 
although it embodied some elements of all 
of tl c«e It embodied also something else 
something of glamour of adventure of 

wonder and poetry which \mcncan educa 
tion and indeed most education still fails 
too largely to offer youth Such a 

Validating mar be anything from a days 
tramp m the woods to weeks and crcn 
months of travel Before the war such 
wandering had been done from all these 
schools fo Switzerland Italy Trance Tngland 
Norway —even in ono instance to tho 
Jiortlum coast of Africa In the most 
difficult penod of Germany s life — during 
the inflation yean -it meant usually the 
simplest kind of gypsying a week floating 
down a rn er on a raft or walking along 
n wooded ridge from one ancient burg to 
another sleeping in tents or in the frequent 
Vander I oqrl huts but more often under 
the stan bathing in streams cooking over 
•campfires or living for vers Inef internals 
with pensants woodmen and fishermen 


By good fortune he was assigned to the 
group of Hot B — tho popular young science 
teacher fthosc group almost never had a 
vacancy Jnn a Belgian boy m the save 
group who had spent two years at an 
English school was appointed as his guiding 
comrade to show him the ropes From bun 
Robert learned that if tho gronp appealed b 
him he might elect to be .. permanent 
member of if or if it did not, he could 
choose another Of course Jan thought 
Hen B •> group tho best, but there were 
others nearly as good and in any group one 
had fun When Robert had chosen his gronp 
lo would m turn have to be accepted by 
all the other members but there would 
probably be no difficulty about that The 
next night Robert attended the wceHy 
reunion of the group for gam' s stones ni d 
music, and the following Sunday the whole 
group under Hen Iis leadership departed on 
an all day If antler ung 

Robert was quite sure by this timo that 
he would elect to remain m Hot Jis group 
Meanwhile he lnd been put to work in the 
(Jutlander s class to learn German for ns 
at most of tho Hetme from twenty to thirty 
per cent of tho students were foreigners In 
this class onlv tho direct method and German 
conversation wero in order, but outside he 
was free to speak Fnglish if he chose and 
he was sought after for this purpose by 
many Fnglish learning students M hen he 
had acquired sufficient familiarity with 
German ho would bo freo to elect his otlur 
courses this being tho procedure for all the 
students after n certain minimum of required 
work lnd been comjlctcd In tho afternoon' 
he did shop work ho had a cboico of 
carpentry bock binding, and iron moulding 
ns well ns of drawing nnd modelling Ho al 0 
had two priceless lours of freedom in tl o 
earn afternoon before Vesper ono of the 
five or six daily meals to which ho became 
accustomed wi*li astonishing ease I’er! 9P* 
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games ocearred much more frequently Ob 
R oberts first whole holiday which he 
supposed to bo p belated Hallowe en i but 
which tamed oat to bo bo«* » 

1 ) 0 , m c™.u, ho p ared bnAetball to 
the first time in hi* hfc on a m , e( j 
aga n»t another such team and was % 
when his side lost because of nliver 

goals male by the other Miles star player 
a thirteen year old girl . u e 

“The girls here are regular AjjMM* 
wrote home on this occasion A na tural 
astonishment it came to seem 4°' . m 

to him to have the towns take pan ; 
sports with the boys football bem,, te 

game they played separately toaotOe 
game soon came to be the universal 
hriegspiel (War Game) which de»pite '^ »»™ 
seems tobe no mere militaristic than , 

Base It was » matter oi Wf*"* a °£3d 
deep strategy and capture trophies 
be played by the school and 
the Odenwald Sometimes most evciti» > 
it was played on moonlit wj* “‘Jg 
greatly thereby to its sense oE my» 7 
danger To Kobert it seemed tha . 
high point, ot sooh a samo ho tou-h-d toe 
very peats of existence 

He had been at school lc-js ^than a .^^ g 
when under Jan’s guidance b ° . the 
first mating of the school Served 

assembly of the whole school vh 
a) once as forum parl.ao.-ot, °| s To 
occasions as a court o! ..-jp^tood 

proceedings were in German bo . j ^ 
much leas of them than h.s 
but she could only be admitted t R b tt 
mg by a vote ot “» demSSacy 

as a prospective member ot inis ^ of the 
was there by right rhe of the older 

assembly at this time was o h f oaoar .ay 

girls. H°rs was th' insrnesi. 
student conld achieve P"* e "“ y v comrade) 
familiar words Xeucr Kamnrad ^ v< ^ oberts 
and his own name » “Panins 

ears and Jan plucked his Get up an d 

(tb“ principal) u introducing T . 0 0 f 

bow lhis *as an ordeaWthe omy #nd 
his German school yef -but he k wjS a 
performed somethiug thit h let ear. 

bow and subsided with fi jr '“= aQ j a "onumgly 
into Ins seat He t elt extremely h T ng 
ridiculous but it seemed no ^ attention 
at him or even pa>mS » n y he wished 

to him so he re YI what was 

^.‘^^“tS^ioedmouh 


of the procedore to him beforehand and 
f',ut»j conscientiously wnenerer he 

Is 1 ®^ « 

Ste-arten Children came to the meetings 

- tll'dtaS 'Utitud, 

IV, T w te K Purely JESSSV-S 

oeee» w > "/o-e e S rote Question, of 
ember hod one eg di>cas>ei „ nl q u e ,t,ons 

C f d mten.t and all the rules concerning 

» a'iSdrere framed in these meetings Snob 

wa v which Paulas lumself had voted 
“ , bnt though ton occurred rarely 

»s ...1,1 b , o doubt thit such a rule 
would stSd and bo enioroed LLo any other 
Jfv“ of rules to which all members 
h Id to have tacitly agreed were 
brougnt bef re the assembly aud by its vote 
al o all chool honours and rCsponsibdit.es 
wert. bestowed 

Another type of meeting with which 
Robert soon teLne hm.har wu I £■ >J h.dacW 
—the fairly 'requ-nt but irregularly neia 
school roeetrn* — the neares approach m the 
school lif" to any form ot chapel Vt the 
1 ndacht someone spoke or read or played 
quite simply as it seemed on the inspiration 
of the moment Usually it was Paulus 
one of the teachers but any student wus 
aUo at liberty to call an Andacht if tho 
spirit movtd him Attendance at such 
meetings was not compulsory but curio itjr 
in re ard to them was easily aroiised It 
w is through such attendance that Robert 
first encoun cred Plato s Sij nposium Goethe s 
Italian Journey the epic poetry of Sp tteltr 
aud tho Legen U of Selma Lager lot 

Most important of all in the scholastic 
life were the monthly school meetings at the 
eui of cverv o called “Course month at 
which one member was elected from every 
course to report on the work last completed 
and if necessary to illustrate the report with 
demonstrations and concrete exhibitions. 
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Tho one ni iking such a report enjoy cl cntiro 
freedom of speech and it might includo 
aud frcquentlj di 1 include suggestions 
and criticism of the subject mnttcr and 
method of a course or of the conduct of any 
of its member Such a repoit could also bo 
answered corrected or nmplifud by tho 
tench er giving the courso or by an> of tho 
other members \t ono of the first meetings 
Robert attended, a spirited debito developed 
when a twelve year old boy reporting 
•on tho work of a highly popular history 
course accused tho tench er an earnest and 
rather humoutless newcomer of unfairness 
■and lmpatierco toward certain foreign 
members of the course which he said had 
intensified their difficulties with the subject 
The teacher w ho had not had the benefit of n 
Gem entile education defended himself 
indignantly and findly called on every 

student in tie courso to support him 

Without exception however tho boys and 
girls supported tho boy making the report 
and they did so apparently with entire 
candour cbjectivelv and with ut malice 
Robert who lnd had ins own troubles with 
Ilerr K — listened with fearful joy nnd a 
secret sense that tho end of tho world was 
near The Qemeinde as a whole however 
listened with interest and tolerance and 
registered no decision although it seemed 
to bo generally felt that the students had 
the best of the argument Later lie learned 
that Herr A —came to an entirely amicablo 
understanding with them The experience 
did not seem to damago him in anyono s 
opinion for in spite of his inexperience ho 
had qualities that commanded respect and 
all his students re elected the course If 
Robert had been of an analytical turn 
*$1* might have occurred to him 

that though ono heard little at Odenwald 
of those two favourite abstractions 
democracy and sport manship one saw- 
many instances of their concrete realisation 
.School athletics were among the things 
that Robert missed at first— that is athletics 
in the more conventional sense constant 
training and mass drill team play competitive 
games and rivalry I„ time however his 
obsession tor these form, of sport together 
vsith certain other obsession, notably 
dor the baseball score the cinema and S 
aveelly novpaper comic, seemed to pass 
from Ins mmd Sport in the rnroiean 
sense of course he had and also it seemed 
' t0 h,s raother f " more of indn, dual out 


door life nn l more of fellowship in it than 
tho usual stand ird 17 d hard nnd fast 
recreational activity provides Ho developed 
interest*, too she suspected ho would have 
boon ashamed to develop except under 
exceptional circumstances in Vmcnca or 
Pnglan 1 Ho became accustomed for one 
thing to music for though tho school did 
not boast a single radio much Io»s » 
phonograph or player piano it took music 
in school life as much for granted as it did 
daily bread Ho discovered music with 
actual pleasure an l dancing which is rated 
high among the pleasures of Odenwald and 
drama Ttnd all three came to he associated 
m his mind with festivity With drama le 
was to some extent already familiar but 
his chief interest along tint lino had been 
in the cinemas lie had been in Odenwald only 
n week when ho witnessed his first Greek 
tragedy —an outdoor performance beautifully 
done of tho bciutifnl Ifoelderlin translation 
of tho Antigone of Sophocles fins school 
performance of it was the first over given iu 
Germany 'Within the next few months ho 
witnessed nnd took part in many plays" 
carefully rehearsed nnd planned or got up 
at a moments notice plays m liench 
Fnglish and German fit is one of tie 
distinctions of Odenwald that its French 
and rnghsli courses were given without 
mtemiption throughout the war) and finally 
at Christmas the climax of tho school ycir 
the old Swabian mystery play of the 
ru, lty wl ! ,cl ' tho neighbouring peasants 
or Uber Hambach are always invited and 
tno cast of which is chosen by the vote of 
its schoolmates In Ins first year Robert 
dld not ***» « P ar t in tho play but he 
went with the others to serenade the 
peasants and deliver the invitations 

t0 h,ra useJ to Christmas 
£5, \ f W1S 11,14 ho had never seen 
C h C LiZ byi J A , thlt of this German 
Christmas It started weel s before ChustmaS 

Sundovf e wii, the ce,ebraf| o n of Advent 
Suudays with pm e wreaths and candles- 

and C Ti S a ? d s P<; cia l Andachts and music 
f° d or? 1 * m li st be ^nutted of prime 
verv ^L 6 t0 G f n,an school children" 
t K Xtra s . pec ' al spreads Then there 
December ° f Knecht Rupprecht on 

s!miW b L 5 a , ceremonial somewhat 
Hnlllnd °i. th V lslt of st - Nicholas in 
tradihni r th lok j 3 and remembrances the 
theoretm l T reW ", rds for S° od cinldren and 
theoretically also with the traditional 
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switch for the l^s good -only in enR 
mental German holiday maim- it s ^ie<j. 
the 1<SS Rood could not be found Rut al 
this «» the merest foreslm lowing 
m to come, -the school tree tbe lo'-elicst 
and tallest pin’ the Od-n-rald afforded and 
th« dining room coull hold tho Chnstmas 
fea«t,ihe individual trees for each S«JP 
a!,o brought in from the wood for W 
groups separate ctlcbraMou the present 
mysb'nan.ly made m shop and 
th- mcnb ro o! tb" group tor '" h “3 
and lor special friends m olhar “ 

prosont, proudly cllllblW to bo tak> . hnuK 
to parents aad friends 11,0 oaltd «r boo 
candle-trimmed only and pallid ' 
clear and w ndles, mgbt, to.t-lo.rJ < »»> 
o! tha Christmas rita Oob btaptma, 
tree committee knew tho location lhe 
tree, but at dusk of the last eunm, im 
whole school hunted through the 
the first shine of it, candles when .t was 
found and all were assembled Paolos by 
the light of the candles read the story oi 
the Nativity,— this is the only IhUe md.n 
in th* course of tho schiol 
sang against those tend . e ,^f Lu al ,d 
songs Ileihje Kaeht (Holy Ni Ml »» 

0 du Frorhchr (Oh you Joyous) Then 

&r«JE ZTL C \\ - d ow ^ 

E£5"E£ SbaTa'a, jjj*. JJJ- 
th*ir leaders awake once more but 

responsibilities bundled their PJ mQrc 

excited charge, oft to bcd T {orth 

adreaturou3 older students 


knapsack laden to walk l ~, tong, 1 ™ , 5 
enmvy miles to the station for the carllc.t and 
most impossible ot mention trains 

About once in three months Hubert, 
mother reecned n report which differed from 
, L nort she had ever received of him 
before P It dealt only incidentally with his 
sLmdinn in particular subjects but dwelt at 
lt-n-th on his health and growth his tastes 
iod’ aptitudes hi. development »” J P"’°“J 
enabl es his social usefulness and Ins 
adaotlbihty to the school life These report, 
Sire wntten By the head of tho school, bu 
nr 'ceding the writing the school career of 
ET Articular child would bo discussed at a 
” e»reu of tho Teachers Conference and be 
ree'rt rould bo a sort of composite of the 
” p ‘ , of hi, course teachers Ins group leader 
,1, sel, .01 nurse and the bead oftho school 

££ , y °“.r3',;f f' S? mother 

fr. fluently felt she was coming to know more 
of her son than she bid at homo It camo to 
h, r toe and with increasing conviction that 
Si, Gcrnnn school offered something to h, s 

Ton ig spirit which school, m other countnc, 
no » ns yet generally offer that thee 
educator! had indeed come near to establishing 
£ Realm of Youth. Whether such a realm 
could be established .n Araencn for insLinco 
tinder it, difTi-rent conditions and sho carao 
IPonT that 'country — whether tho Furopenn 
e-inecially the German experiments offer 
anything other countries could take over and 
adapt she docs not know but she for 
tould be glad to see the experiment tried 
Meanwhile? she is glad that Robert will return 
some day, with a personal experience of an 
authentic democracy that has worked. 


Malting Swarai Safe-For The Givers 

jjy St MIIAL SINGH 


P 


sion— must have been admonished from lus 
I infancy to turn the right cheek to any ono 

tOLmcvi. 3Jn£f 

task of enquiring into the Tnd r n( j ians who The 


task of enquiring into tht Indian conaUtut J The M h of eyo for an oyc a 
problem Fvtn many of th * Ind t ,an \rt m tooth fora tooth b« not however fallen nto 
had taken a more or less P r °™n movement desuetude even in Christendom l ho blood of 
breaking up the non co n <r 0 mst Mo,es in fact, flows m tho veins of many 

D2l" joined in the boycott directed „ raen w ^ 0 dominate public iifo in Rntain as 


breaking 
of 1921 
them 


1921 joined in w w;-”- meD who uuuiiuau; huu*>, *».v ... •• 

m , Sir in other countries in t urepe 

Born in a Baptist pr^her, h ™ mims So far ns I can see. nothing r 
John fciraon — the Chairman ot me 
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the pages of the Report issued by the Simon 
Commission that would give the impression 
that they harbour any ill will towards their 
Indian boycotters Expressions of a 
benevolent nature— of the desire to help the 
Indian intelligentsia to get over tho 
constitutional handicaps under which they now 
labour— are on the contrary strewn through 
that document Judged by these indications 
the Commissioners have rewarded insult with 
kindness 

If however the recommendations made by 
the Simon Seven are to be the criterion 
an entirely different impression is obtained 
Examined individually or collectively they 
are undoubtedlj aimed at destroying such 
influence as Indians are at present able to 
exert upon the formulation and administration 
of Indiau policy 

The Commission have pronounced the 
death sentence upon tho Indian Legislative 
Assembly which though elected upon the 
narrow franchise enforced from "Whitehall 
and hedged in with se\ ere constitutional 
limitations has contested the right of the 
Executive to have things their own way The 
creature that is to replace it is so designed 
h> them that it will never be able to develop 
a backbone 

A series of recommendations would fasten 
the blight of bureaucracy even more tightly 
than to day upon the nascent Indian demo 
cracy Created according to their specifica 
tions the Governor General and the Provincial 
Governors would be more completely out 
of legislative reach than the holders of those 
offices me under the present dispensation 
If the recommendations they have made be 
adopted Indians would at no date be able to 
acquire the competence to protect their 
frontier 5 or even to order economic affairs to 
*suit the national exigencies As the inevit 
able result of certain proposals made by them 
the existing sectional differences wonld 
become intensified and cleavage wonld occur 
along new lines The Simon scheme of semi 
sicara/ if imposed upon India would indeed 
gne permanence to her tutelage 

II 

Would a scheme less prejudicial to the 
cause of Indian constitutional development 
1 o'® emanated from the Simon Commission 
if political India had not been so openlv 
contemptuous of it and so flagrant y hostile 
to it’ 


?W TOR AUGUST 1930 

A clear and definite answer to this 
question is furnished by tho march of events 
in Ceylon during a parallel period In 19 7 
a similar Commission was sent out to the 
Island Like tho Simou Commission it 
consisted entirely of Britons— tw o Consen atives 
one Labourite and ono An Jo Jew who I 
behove subscribed to the Liberal doctrines 
and lmd extensive colonial experience At 
the time of their appointment some opposi 
tion was manufactuied by certain Sinhalese 
politicians but when the Earl of Donough 
more and his colleagues anivedthey were 
received without any manifestation of ill will 
Their urbanity of manner soon smothered 
any smouldering spark of suspicion Fvery 
section of political opinion every racial and 
economic element, readily came forward to 
co operate with them Fvery witness wh> 
expressed the desire to give evidence before 
them no matter how callow was received 
by the Commission and his views formally 
recorded The Commissioners participated 
freely in the social lifo of the capital and 
the other towns that they visited Tbe soiree 
that they gave just prior to their departure 
for Britain on February 4 192S was a 

brill ant affair and great cordiality prevailed 
between tlrn guests ind the hosts 

A few months later when the Report of 
the Donoughmore Commission was published 
there was consternation in Ceylon The 
members of the Cejlon Legislative Couucd 
were represented as hectoring and bullying 
the high officials— mostlj British A senes 
of recommendations were made whereby 
legislators would in future have no real 
power m anj matter affecting the pay and 
allowances pensions prospects and conditions 
of service of public officers IP 131 
Donoughmore Commission Report) Other 
proposals abridged eqnallv impoitant legis 
lative proposals 

The general trend of the Donoughmore 
recommendations was to take Ceylon off the 
road leading to Domimonbood on which her 
feet were set Instead of making the 
Fxecutive responsible to the legislature as 
is the case m Britain and the British 
Dominions the legislature was placed 
completely at the merej of the Governor sent 
out from Britain and owing no responsibility 
to any authority in the Island 

Since I have dealt with these proposals 
at some length in previous contributions to 
tho Modem Renett no object would be 
served by examining them again Nor is it 



tukinomohu 


reee*svry for me te rdatf* ^ Com 

vi originally by the : O- J “^or 
mi non and ^abbGqnenay br t e indoce 
o! Ceylon (Sir import- 

tie- Ceylonese legislators to alrei a y 

ant powers and privileges the 

exposed in the pages of 

subterfuges they employed for that P ^, 

The cordiality shown by the 
poli'icians to the oonsti^ na not save 
sent out from Downing Stree Coro 

them from the barbed shaft the Farl 

nmioners The co operation received 

of Dououghmore ano h •> collengQ dld n nt 

from all sections of Leylonc' c ^ onn l 

influence them to recommend p n ti h 

OTice a mn tint The 

loo en their bold upon Ceylon |11( j^pJ 

scheme thit they ritii'iihrite stood 

calculated to increase the „ 

in the may o! Ceylon becoming » " h , „ c 
I tor one cm oi tl e o ,„ ld 

Simon Commi sion recoromcndntion ^ p 
lave been no lo«s prejudicial d 

meet of a sett governing b v om 

been no boycott of tic Com , d 1 a c 

peop’e. In rav view the rc^ti ^ p w e 

been substantially ’ f rot ”„ te a with to 
men it Indnr. lmd » L |,d e 

Simon Seven ns the i-c> Comtm mob 
operated with the Ponougbm w9 \ by 

or if Downing Street had fo d upon 

nhich led, ml could huso been pieced 
the Comm ^sion itself 

111 


The Simon Commi- ion schei * e || JX£ 
regarded in India as an isolated m ^ only 
of British Impenali m Th' s sirarn) h ss 
natural The W * to wm «« <r j b3S 
for yean been so all ah ° t 0 «tudv 

IcitW time and low “ other 

Similar movements abre pontifical 

parts of the British Simcn and 

prc«cienco with which bn ■ r lititude« 

Ins colleagues have >“®\ * .mpre^mn that 
moreover serves to give “?*ftmg apart 
their production is *»» <*’ t . 1!UOD cebeme u 
Rightly regarded the dctcimuia tion 

only one manifestation c la »e- »» 

upon the part of tl e g Qn the Britt-h 
Britain to tighten tl C1 yiritons who were » s 
Orient For years Jrdons wn ^ 
brainy as they "«* a ipeciol brand 

herd ,1 wort .„rh >W-« 

o! democracy They na i 


into brew, os * S»m»= 

55.? ? be consumed „i Ut 

witbout going *» te btrf a , be 

r“™te ,t °tS™ to Ceylon^e eyes »« d 
plensmt to tbo Ceyloiese ,s com! , ose d the 
The seven Britons woo . s 

din, on Comm, Sion IW mch too 

from the srm. «t They ^ of 

shrew 1 to tl ,K, e Bonoughmore Commission 

s “ss £ v* ^rsar 

%."£ V ‘monuTcS X 

t\„X{ JS 

«m ,,e fl0 iux Amn" and colouring matter 

« ",1,°”.“ « »d -erred to 

l,,r pN ft„ bimou end his colleagues 

' r .w the! !•« "»* «>"’ M I dl \ d “ 
Ci w that t attract!' e f® Indians 

-m a or their JJ, despair however 

rt vv are not the meii * r who objecte d 

rLrft xs 

t Labour Sectary - Stote 
tr the c »>rS e “ Oorermr of Ceylon 

r:,"'7 d?n dn \ s h“ 

Seven evpeet that history wilt 
repent it'ell ■“ d” 1 ” 1 


The manupicture ot this teoaa tamd 

&ssa sr ss s. a? *e r .. 

li/T 1 ”cS H 5,ir k p'rlmmenW 

covernment-or “Dominion rfatns as we 
would now put it-was not suited to our 
-earn- It would be as useful to tn> as a 
Canadian fur coat would be upon the 

Ind Antation had however, become clamant 

Fven° tlie “Moderates were stnkin 0 a 

Stn «ficce government could not be earned 
on m India without the adhesion of at 
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least a section of tbe modern politicians, 
it was imperative that action be taken that 
would at least appear to be a departure 
from the existing system Calcutta (then 
India’s winter capital) and Downing Street 
co-operated in hammering out a scheme 
that won the approbation of Gopal Krishna 
Gokhale and other Indian leaders of like 
mind 


Ihe Indian element in the Central and 
Provincial Councils was to be strengthened 
The officials were to continue to possess a 
clear and definite (though reduced) majority 
but tho non official* were to bo in a majoritv 
in each of the provincial legislatures 
Other concessions of considerable importance 
(ns tl cy were advertised at tho time) were 
also to be made 


A number of safe-guards introduced into 
the schemo to preserve to the Civil 
Servnnts (then oven more preponderatingly 
British than they are to day) their monopoly 
of power lord Morlev to begin 
with, consented to fnnchisc qualifications 
calculated to keep the liberal element 

weak in tho central and provincial legis 
1 at ure* and to o\crload those bodies with . 
landlords and members of other capitalistic 
classes both Indian and British He aUo 
conceded representation to Muslims upon a 
ha*is that would deflect them from the 
general national current ’and accentuate tho 
separatist tendencies that a group of them 
had shown since the earlv days of the Indian 
National Congrc« Nominees of officials 
were, moreover, to sit in nil the legislators 
side by Side with elected representatives of 
the i topic and to talc part in tho dehbera 
tions and exercise the voting privilege 
The various interests in the provincial 
legislatures wero s 0 cleverly balanced one 
ptl ‘ cr , "'at ‘ho non official 
mnjontv conerded in principle would be 
practice ,,ni10 ' :Sl ^ C achievement m actual 


people tho equal of any in the world burned 
fiercely It had exactly the same effect upon 
Pandit "Madan Molnn Malaviya Bhtipendra 
nath Basu and other leaders elected to 
the various legislatures It put the 
Moderates” upon their mettle They went 
into the legislature determined to utilize every 
opportunity, however small that the con«ti 
tution gave them to make legislation as well 
as administration conform to the Indian will 
as much as possible Even some of tho 
Muslims who wero expected to hold them- 
selves aloof from the Hindus felt the call of 
the Motherland Mazhural Haque and others 
unhesitatingly and unreservedly supported 
their Hindu colleagues m tbe effort to prevent 
the Fxecutive from restricting (if not 
extinguishing) freedom of press and speech 
Iven some of the men who owed their seats 
in the legislature to official benevolence 
found themselves irresistibly drawn into tho 
movement for the vindication of popular 
rights 


These signs of the time were not lost 
upon tho luling caste ever on tho watch for 
straws that showed the direction in which 
the wind blow Alarmed lest the legislative 
movement ran) sooner or later prejudicially 
affect its monopoly of power, it took action 
to entrench itself and if possible, to increase 
its power* privileges opportunities and 
emoluments 

The Indian Public Services Commission 
presided over b> Ixird Islington made a 
series of recommendations that tightened the 
uritish hold upon the services They 
enunciated for tho first tunc tho theory 
that tho 1 C S and the I P” were 
services of special importance , and 
emphasized tho need of the British element in 
them 

Lord Islington and his colleagues did not 
perhaps possess the genius for flamboyant 
ptirnscolog) , or such phraseology may have 
been regarded a*, tactless It was left for Mr 
David Iloyd George nnd others to talk of 
those two devices as the “security service* ’ 
*afctv services key service* and tho like 
ihe), now ever, invented nothing but t e 
The basic ideas had been incor- 
porated in the Islington Report 

\mong the mm who manufactured the 
theory was tho present Prime Minister Mr 
«-uma> MacDonald represented British 
Labonr on the Islington Commission Some 
years ago Ixrd Islington pomtedlj drew my 
attention to the fact that that Labonr leader 
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„ pnmmittep on the Government of India Bill 

who had served with him on the Commission 0 In his evi deneo he stated with 

had not entered my caveat a-ainst the » nsIvet \ that the official were 

enunciation of this doctrine— appended no note d to Bap p 0 rt a modified scheme of 

of dissent to it in the Report diarchy inasmuch as it would enable them 

to deal with certain difficulties that had 
•y arisen in the legislature 


legislative power continued however 
to grow particularly in the prov nces despite 
the difficulties created by tho Morley 
Constitution and despite all the official 
manoeuvres. Before the Great a iLnm 
ended, the non official majority had become 
an actuality in moie than one P*® TI ®® . 
the Executive had no alternative but to oncy 
the mandate of the peoples representative 
Bengal, which Lord Curzon had j tried in 
vain to cleave in twain took the lead in , 
matter The non official Hoc m tho pros ’ ocnl 
le-nslature had acquired such remarkable 
solidarity that tho Executive could not count 
upon being able to push through « • Council 
any piece of legislation which roused 

° PP Ttie Government ot Bengal tow" “ 
arming themselves with a measure to res 
freedom of action and movement alt 
signing of the Armistice even more str ' n -® n h , 
than they had been able tojojj* 
the war was raging were m c0 “ se< * ^ 

driven to adopt an entirely different . 

Tl rough the good offices of the ^Central 
Government an enquiry that purported 
of a general character was set on foot and 
a Judge of the British High Co“« t«r 
Justice Rowlatt) was brought cut to 
over it A Bill based upon the recommends 
tions o! the Rowlatt Commission was uo 
qnently introduced in tho Central tap 
and encountered uncompromising opp 
from Indians of all races and creeds 
tho Government nominees openly §1 
selves* with t) e elected members . j 

The facts tl at I have related are beyond 
di potation Even Mr I lonel Cn^tis ot 
Pound Table group admitted the not 

shortly after the events occurred He 
deem it politic to publish his opm t]me 
this subject at the time but s <> _ » om 

alter the scheme of constitutiona ^ 

that he 1 ail wet nursed had bee P . e 

by Pari ament he issued a book m 

frankly embodied them v- 

Lven greater adrats ions were 

'hr James (now the Baron) JIt 2 to t 

he as Finance Member of the Governmen 
of India appeared before the Jo 


M 

With the passage of the Government of 
India Act on the eve of the break up of 
Parliament for the Christmas recess ;in 1919 
Hie 'governing caste in India had secured 
,/L ^pjves a position of vintage incom 

f»” p,et "L , (l S M S ,Scd“ pSc c “S«S 

"mt '< the “Vm TTh°e 

»»h ritv and the subordination of the 
™ruS t«llit nuthor.ty Hi.l a» was the 

“Vat been tho original intention 

of the * settlor ot diarchy no hail Provided 
“in , c lemo a» he had shaped it, for the 
subjection ot the pnblie servants to legislative 

“°T| 0 i bnreancncy headed by Sir James 

J IP d'Vith GuchG pTOpos™” The" bad” bien 
r^r^,S%fereSTyPa,Sen 

frem London They meant tn remain 
,rotU Thpv therefore seized the 

supreme v 7 entpd by t(ie constitutional 
E^ntSn which Fdtnn Samuel Montagu 
Hd embarked to deal the lejr.slat.ro system 

:l s, l^i™ S re 1 suTt of thi. victory three mam 
*2™ 1 'bat tie legislative 
councils mer! anquirros over tho services 

**Vi”S Budget in tho provinces was 
b, furcated and the major portion was 

placed outside legislative control and 
P (S tho Governor G.eneral was empowered 
to line without legi lative assent and 
Sen in tho face of legislative opposition 
ordinances having the effect of law for a 

1,m i^alT T these respects the hands of the 
Mock of progress were set back The 
Montagu Chelmsford Act was nevertheless 
haded by mod of onr leaders » a great 
step in advance Hi*hOy interpreted how 
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ever it took India off the road leading 
towards Doraimonhood — made lier fij off at 
a tangent 

The I ee Commission followed They 
enhanced the emoluments of permanent 
officials and created a scheme whereby the 
British element could leceivc Overseas 
allow ances What was even more important, 
they extinguished *uch control as despite 
all precautions that had leen taken the 
legi Mures were able to exercise over the 
officials 


\II 

T1 o Donougl more Commission found 
Cejlon in 19®7 m much the same condition 
legislatively speaking as that in which India 
had boon on the eve of the Great War The 
unofficial* in the 1 egislative Council had a 
clear and decisive majority ovei the officials 
Thfj were divided bj race lehgion and 
caste Their economic interests were not 
the c inie Despite tl c«e diversities however 
tl cy lad acted with such vigour that tie 
officials had become nervous a to their 
•’bility to retain their monopoly of power 
unimpaired 

It would have been easv enough for the 
Tarl of Donougl more and his colleagues to 
applv tl e Indian -diarcluc experience to 
Cejlon Diarclv lad lowcver got a tad 
name long before they landed in Colombo 
Discretion therefore counselled them to 
borrow from tl c ‘Montagu Chelmsford Act 
and the I ee Commission Report without 
acknowledging the source of their inspiration 
and to give n unitary complexion to the 
d nrch ic dev ices that they 1 ad appropriated 

The men composing the Donoughmore 
Commission wcie moreover ambitious They 
were anxious to go further in the way of 
securing tic services against legislative 
interference and nnnojnnce than had been 
possible in India They were also desirous 
of safe guarding Imperial interests and the 
financial and economic interests of their 
countrymen in Ceylon in a manner that had 
7«* “Rcmi ted across tl c Darrow 
Talk btrait In tl ei r effort to attain these 
oljccls ti er therefore, made a senes of 
recommendati ns that are of special interval 
to us at this juncture because thev appear 
to liavo cinflit the fancy ot the Simon 
Sctcii nl o have lneorrontej them in n 
ajment-it modified form ,n the Indian 
Constitutional Commi sion Report 


la addition to ending every vestige of 
legislative control over the permanent officials 
the Donoughmore Commission recommended 
that those officials be given the right to 
retire on proportionate pension with compen 
sation for loss of career ’ This right, they 
declared 


should be secured 1 j the new Constitution 
and we recommend foi its application three 
principles should be laid down 

<1) ttat the right should be unqualified 
( 9 ) that it should extend to all officers whether 
European or Cejlonese, vho me now in the 
service of the Gcv Ion Gov eminent or who may 
have been deputed for such servioe before the 
publication of the Commission s Report and whose 
appointments arc subject to the approval of tl e 
Secretarv of State (for the Colonies) 

(3) that it should lea continuous option lasting 
not for a spool To period but throughout the period 
of each officoi s service under the Gevlon Govern 
ment (I 1 9 S Donoughmore Commission Report! 


What could be more natural than tie 
wish upon the part of Sir John Simon and 
his follow parliamentarians to place the 
permanent officials upon as advantageous * 
basis ns those in Ceylon ? Hence the 
reeoinmeudation that the oppoitunity ot 
retirement on proportionate pension should 
remain open without limit of time to any 
officer who might under the present rules 
hare so retired upon the coming into force 
of tho constitutional change proposed It i* 
further lecommendcd that any official who 
mnv be compelled to surrender the Ministerial 
portfolio placed in his charge should be paid 
n pension n t an cnhauced jate In this 
connection I may also call attention to the 
proposal that special additions to the standard 
pensions should be given to officers who 
have borne the heavy strain of Governorship 

I he Donoughmore Commission did not show 
similar tenderness towards the member of the 
Colonial Service occupying the office of 
Governor or the official Ministers in lw 
Cabinet 

i T® ensure that no authority m Ceylon-" 
legislative or executive -would have the power 
prejudicial!} to affect tho interests of tho 
services, the Donoughmore Commission 
recommended that the Royal Instruction* 
issued to each Governor should contain a 
specific injunction forbidding him to assent 
in the name of II IS Majestj to any Bill 
public servants mav be 
Rcj^ort)^ 1 Donoughmore Commit io Q 

Imancial and economic interisU. were 
safe-guarded in a similar manner fhe Rojri 
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Instruction. i.ued to tbe Governor nil 
require him to refuse issent to 

any Bill whereby the jlnanenlstnl il tr 
of the Wind is endangered 
B U relating to or affecting trade outs de the 
Island or docks harbours shipping 
The comprehensive character or 
provisions is apparent upon the * arl “ 
needs to bo pointed out howevei 
British preponderate in finance ti 
industry (mostly agricultural) m th 

Sir John Simon and his collea = ne» M . e 
raado recommendations equally comp 
to safe-gaard similar British interim = ■ 

Indian provinces The list of rese . « flee 
compiled by them bears a strong rcsenimce 
to that inserted m the Don u,hM J 
Commission Hcport , . » k P 

\ three-fold check is in fact t 
mipo ed in India. . _ j . 1 

First, th<s Governor of an Indi i ij pr 
is to have reserve po v»rs iu certaio l 
lncluilin minority mtere ts Ui cu 
1 gislation financial legislatioi an 
pertaining to tho services . t .1 

Secondly provincial legation c -J *» 
effect without tl e prior as entof the G 
General and , , .1 

Thirdly, provincial legislation t > t 
all central legislation) is to be su 1 
His Jlajesty s veto 

Mil 


Tho devices p .tented br th» 

Commission for estvbll.bini tbe ® P . 
ol the C.orernor over le-i.Sto« 
administration in normal turns as .^ n 
on occasions of emergency have . j 

lost upon the “Simon Seven 1 
do not have the spaco to refer 
devices in detail and mu J t 

content mvself with *®HuiC att- ' Q »i!, resDect 
genital principles enunciated in » , 

Xius u the apologia that the Donoughmore 

Commission offered for greatly 
the powers of the Governor » 
reducing thuu in conson met. vuth 
practice elsewhere m t'10 Empire 


ESSS JV 1 

° £ , tu f -nvthinw like decisive puwei 

trusted y an j hence processes that 

a3Evr.tt:: 

,1.0, opinion No wouder that they 

s 1 nt to eschew reference to 

d.em-d it prudent their 

Doiomnn stnt", ke , lldnn> 

re.p it ol Jeto®- 
h„ C ' L .^“'^"p^contolWby L™ 

Kothni n-re (whh f»t ““'^^Srd ’5 

St ^"th he u of fed ral zat on \ hi h th 1 
U i italU ne i and Us in iu i ral k 
1 ,n u fnour.Uieof Hi Irons t > 

ir rrm vrtullv eliminate the i chi '0i» 
^fu tli "rint of Dorn mon status ilknlj 

lVi J in t UoJ 

l\ 

T , concern tl it the Simon Seven 
i . f r Indian is all a «lnra They have 
* ll) on i v f or the British interests that 

have become intermingled with Indiau affurs 
Th* % interests may broadly be classified 
under three general heads namely 

(1, the public sen ice— more especially 
the Indian Civil Service and thn Indnn 

PO, n the British Camson and the Bnti h 
el. men* m the Indian \rmy and 

(3) the British financial and economic 

ID * The means recommended to cohsmac these 
ends are nuther original nor sub*Ie but they 
are practical and comprehensive They would 
success fully prevent lodnns for all ttrou 
from tampering with these interests. If all 
powers tha* they have recommended 


„ — — — the powers ruv wiejr •, -- 

practice elsewhere m t'io Empire p a liament to devolre upon Indians were 

"0., ™iml .,m in dev, ,ns a a . ™..wnt.» ; ct „„y „ a( . rfrf the present rnlere of India 

has liven. tho devo uhon on th ^ th ir would continue to dmnicnU Ind an policy 
i.eyljn of tho re'l'in«k A* o 0y to certan d a d n mstration , and the 1 old of *'“• 

ow q internal alTair-. rata 'm V. ,, , »• 

saf'-guarda in the haeUromd.. “.'J r. 


Kit '-guards in the t'ockgro «nu. Oovv ruor 

t'w iho esxutivo nvi^mil ilitv muio 

mi t : bv pro tintu d mi W, Vwf’Rrc*. 
faced wnn a paralox t° r or*aEs the 

of tvsp at UUtj to representative ^ ^V^^ne 
Uovemor must l>e given “«ch a- 03 ^ 
powers as will eaaUe him «o 


- B m, t British'cIviV aod miWry caste, over Indian 
affairs would be if anythin- tighkr than it 
’ is to-dav . 

The “bimoa ^even have la other words 
mad., -ocaraj -afe— for the giveri 




The Fetish of Race Genius 
Ko anthropological term has been more 
misused than the word nee Its convenient 
ambiguity has given sheltei to a whole host 
of prejudices national cultural and religions 
and it required the labour of two generations 
of anthropologists to lelegate the word to 
its proper scientific connotation But while 
tho phrase is no longer to bo heard in 
competent thinking circles the thing still 
sun ives under anotl cr name and in another 
form and people still speak of tho genius of 
a particular people for a particular thing 
and about lu» incompetence for other 
vocations Against this notion, Professor Benoj 
Kumar Sarkar utters a vigorous protest in 
37/e Indian Ret ten lie says 

On the c\o of a new constitutional agitation the 
political workers and economic statesmen of India 
are facing once more the commonplace philosoi hy 
which says that certain races are incapable of «ome 
of tho dc irallo nudities of human Kings In one 
form or another this platitude is the stock in trade 
not only of tlm thinkers in Enrol c nnd America 
but of a very large number of Ina an intellectuals 
as will WMo tho foreigners claim that India is 
not cajallc of constitutional and economic alvonce 
nlong the standard lines as embodied in \\estern 
lustory a section of our own thinkers is lire pared 
to me t them half way hy admitting that it i-> not 
drstralA* for India to move along the same lines 
lie grounds advanced l\ l<th these g roups of 
thinkers are i leniical and inav l e taken to l «. 
fundamentally a* follows Tie spirit, tralmon or 
uiltun of India i* we an assured on both sulcs 
dilT rent from that of the West 

This attituic m regard to India us ins tho 
"W e-t is n hi owever an isolated phenoi cnon in 
modem thoi Jit It h part of an alt embracing 
, ulture-ilul Sophy whi h was lorn p< rhaj s with 
Hegel niioiit a century *gj and has nev r cca cd 
to hr l tsprevion Ihroujioit the Kst three 
gen ratio! * 


races anthropo’ogy as well as modern and 
contemporary history furnish us with what mu 
be described as equations or identities and at any 
rate similarities in the ideals as w ell as attainments 
of tho historic nations of tho w orld 


Economic Tendencies m India 

In a lecture delivered at tho Calcutta 
Rotary Clab and published in The Calcutta 
Rcuen Mr R W Brock gives an account of 
the economic tendencies m India The 
conclusions at which he arrives in his survey 
aie as follows 

(1) That industrial development is not proceeding 
at a pace involving* or likeLy in the near future 
to involve any appreciable withdrawal of labour 
from agriculture 

(2) That the activities of the Agricultural 
Departments although essential and Kneficial 
have been too limited to effect any substantia! 
improvement in agricultural production or in the 
cultivators standard of living 

<d) That tho extension of the co-operative 
movement, as far as can bo calculated is at bc“=t, 
onh acting is a l rake on the increase of rural 
indebtedness 

Vs a means of reducing tho percentage of the 
population depen lent on agriculture the develop- 
ment of urban industries in India cannot bo 
regarded v orv hopefully and for two reason 
(1) as already noted the negligible purchasing, 
pow er of the average cultivaor ( 2 ) the effect of 
tne methods of mass production and rationalisation 
in red itin„ the number of industrial workers 
re imreil to produce a given output The f gores 
-on jcrntng cloth prod u tion and consumption W 
in tia afford a goo l illustration In- 192/-2S the 
pro Inchon of India s dOf cotton mills total! xl I^*} 
million yards against 19,3 million yards imported 
That is to say in tint year tl o Indian mills 
wcl over half th« total Indian de nand for ml j- 
m-vle goals. In order to achieve this output the 
Indian nulls emiloycd well under lUOOOO worker* 
In regard to mechanical equipment cotton mills U 
India cannot afford to l*y less efficient and up » 
Uite Urn comr tug nulls abroad and that 
II' 1 Mi*°°? er ^ n dian mills will lo forced !- 

iiistal automatic loons which n cording to nM*. 
testimony are more effiu^nt and economical tltf* 
tne pro- • at looms nml involve tho e nploy incut cl 

Jj. half as mu h lotaur Allowing for tho nlatire 
■> of tlic In linn mill worker it d*- 
t r .?*' a I risky to as imp I! at In Inn mill** eompt^' 
with auto matic looms could with the nid of 
workers (only l more than are ftlrcod' 

cmiloyxl) nuatif u*tun all the clilh irdu no* 
consumts. Inis is for many masons not 
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immediate possibility ml th" ti grirw situation °as ^mentioned elsewhere 

la^nd^l wily to. illustrate .th? trnil^of^ events^ to andtho breathing spara required 

for increasing khadi organisation and setting np 
home production ran bo achieved .. . 

This little sacrifice is not much when we think 
of tho great of ject in view 


In Em 3! r roVre tre“”almVV^;» 
looms in operation cconomj an 1 ellieiaicr are 
further subserved bj tho confx'itrafaon of 40 per 
cent of tho cotton trade in tho hands of onlj tonr 
firms. , 

in India, mass consumption on tho sraic 
rendered necessary by mod rn methods of moss 
production ran bo created only by a concurrent 
moi ranation of agricultural pnwfcsoa enai ltn„ 
larger an 1 be‘ter crops to bo produced and also 
ensMm'» th-. nniiivntnr to re tain a larger snare or 


The Msssags of Dr Muthulakshmi Reddi 


enabling tire cultivator to retain a Larger share 
th» profits of production So long as Inaian 
agriculture remains on its present rnmitivo «Bh 
urban mlu^tne-. employing mo>lern toachmerv 
occupy a position comparable only to a motor car 
“p.ved’ ly n bullock-cart. , . 

To«nm np too three R a of cranomie develop- 
ment in India are rural reconstruction rationalise 
two of urban m ln-,tnea an 1 Rationing ot tiie 
country a limited investment surplus inoracr 
wore the maximum development and profit wiinio 
the minimum period 


How to Meet tho Demand for Swadeshi Cloth 
Referring to the shortage of cloth 
production m India Min writes in ioung 
India 


On Juno 20 a conference of Indian 
wonren met in London, of winch Mrs 
Graham tho wife of tho President of the 
Board of TraJe in the present British Cabinet, 
was tho Vico- President To her Dr 
Mnthulakshtm R°ddi Ex Deputy President 
Madras Legislative Council sent the following 
message on the Indian situation 

(randhoi is the very so il of India He is the 
only Indan in whom India has confidence 
because ho is not only a politician of a very 
high order but at o an earnest and s ncero 
social reformer and social worker and a friend of 
the poor and tho depressed B ing the \ cry 
emhodment of truth love and justice ho is 
cone dered infallible by many and hi* spirit of 
sera re and of sicnfico in all good ern es 
has woa the hearts of millions m India 
It is an honest and incontrovertible fact that the 
_ I. ln(1ia majority of Indians share his political view's and 

Even if all th* prodn *ion of the mills m India o rV mons ^ the British administration in India 
were available for consumption as Swadeshi moth P a t jj C apostle of ihimsa and non violence 
we should have a shortage of Rome ife is rightly convinced that if India is to live 

of yards Rut as a matter of fact «omo V ^ S„a if India s millions are to bo saved from the 

rent of the mill spindle* and looms i in India ““ Umst ,u health poverty ignorance .from suffer 
are owned aid managed by fore zners and th VP* 6tarva , lon and death and above all if they are 
production of these cannot bo counted as hwaaesm . = become honest and honourable citizens of the 
cloth. This increases the shortage by «me •£ wor]( j t h C ir country must be granted immediate 

crores of yards, bnrging up the total snorovre Dominion Status That a milject race ran never 

with which wc have got to deal to some jo ^ t0 ,(3 full mental moral spiritual and even 
erorosof yards. physical height is a well known maxim India 

What, then is to be done 9 . Us too long been a subject country Alt our social 

The mills can work day and night and rocrea . caste an! communal differences and our 

their production to some extent in various "£> = ^ backwardness are Tho natiral outcome of a 

But the great increase of output and tho set glave me ntahtv Therefore when Lord Irwin did 

of oar masses on a soun 1 economic not give a satisfactory reply to the famous eleven 

Swaraj mus* be looked for in Khadi . demands of Gandhiji s lie started the civil d.s 

But even Khadi will require a littn um obedience earapn un. Thou-ands of men and avonun 

make up the shortage Tbo whole country ^ ho readily followed his evamplo aro in jail 

got to take to spinning and the yam ra> ey t he (lower of the nation the best men and women 

to be woven into doth at a time when urariy o( j n( j u are sharing the prison with him Ironi 
a’l our experienced organizers are in jau » almost all the Indian l’re-s secunty has been 

special scheme must, therefore l>o rrocn'cu j” demanded 'While some have refu cd others 

emergency men. ure And this must 00 « , continue after having deposited tho required 

rationin'] amount Indus greatest woman poetess, and 

Bandit Matilalp and others liave already _ pemus, the world known Mrs Sarfjmi Iva du 

us of this neee«sitv I/'t us there ton. r bas been arrested and many other women leadere 

the matter m real earnest and see wnwwuu*** mv fnends and co-workers, aro in pnson A small 
do . ^ _ Jhni, t<*ly of the Mahomedan population protests against 

Tho maximum number of sots 1 «-i> * e«- ur « 1 he ct nl disobedience while tho advanced among 

etc ) that a person should now tains 01 0l ' "... them condemn the Government action. Martial 

fo ir and the minimum may be conmea « Law has been proclaimed in Sholapur - • - 

Tor the last four years I have found three sem pc m Rombay presidency Is the pn 01 

year to t>c ample for my requirements, ana 1 c < political prisoners the Government — 

sure none ot us need complain ot a painouc i-as ordered the police to use violence on the 

time’ mea ure which requires us not I- "«* more - • ..... * - 

than four sets of clothes in the year 


years I have found three sop pc m ^ UoDatay presidency Is the pn o~, — ---- 
■w wuv»- for my requirements, ana A 0 < political pnsoners the Government of India 
e of as need complain of a patriotic » baa ordered the police to use violence on the 
a ure which requires us not 10 use mu satyagrahis to invalidate them and thus render 
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to l- an ajanl or potcntr.1 dt-arpcrranM oi athnt 
is to us of the highest order 


British Commercial Interests and 
Government Propaganda 

.pSt SwaStopby 1 

fcssr-'a. 

Th, tame actmttoa =»“ 3.JS 

vigorous condemnation in 
note of The Indian Insurant 


lie oi ine n»«» „ t i„ 

There was always a Company 

minds of the Indian public ‘^ bnt that the* 
spirit to really ruling |bi3 COuniy u COUQtrs l3 
spirit is tho power that is ruun. . . Govern 
now confirmed bj the for the sake 

raent is cow carrying on openay country it 
of British commercial interests ^ )3 e ,ther 

m evident, however that tho gmpmjm ^ 

entrusted to inexperienced nana Govern 

Swadeshi movement W ««M*B Bndst i^ ^ at 
ment to such an extent that *U“ 6 t been 
any rate visible in the l^whiettna n can 

published ty the STcamra* 

question British ccmmeicial > n, f£ tsh goods and 
on a campaign on behalf «> W legitimate 
British institution That is pert Hr m ethods 
and will be viewed as part “f bus^ess try 

Bat why should the Oowjm^* “^ffmtcir a 
actively take sides with Brdmh romme ^ t(me * h en 
under our very nose, particularly str0Dge r and 
the Swadeshi movement is , ,F?tatements made in 
stronger - Apart from this the shdemen^ Qrdmar% 
the pamphlet it'elt are lacking eve “ Government 
commercial information r jp??' ‘s coo a enough to 
seem to think that any sties _ba s0 oncomph 
beat tho present Indian movemen an acainst i B dian 
mentary statements i have been man tanks 

industries and Indian mstirutio . d i Q d:an 
have been characterised a. .^ n 5 ““ e to and they 


. — - characterised a. "*f fl s nuin bcr and they 
msuranco companies as too fe™. 't„ 0 0 f all the 
iccuscd that taking advantage ^ pat „„ 


are also accused that taking adrantgso ^ pu t up 

business being placed with the® ^ho need at all 
rates for insurance etc W>at ' j c j, an banks 
for a comparison between Bn™ u things were to 
and insurance rompanics^ « |j (C fact remains that 


and insurance companies u * . . _, nl31 ns that 
l»J boosted ? W hatever it is tn wc movem ent in 
the strength gamed by the Swot* begun to 

this country at tho present nrn"ieni mterest' 

np,u even tho strongest oi . . (s interest 


mis euuniry I" . „c llntir.li i“ lu . 

tip.U even tho strongest ot l(g m tertets 

iortunatcly for tho country d . without the 

too well at the present moment ano^ ^tirs 
m l of Government propaganda the entire 

tnlu-tnes can be mala to pro **; remarking the 
aid of the people Bomcdody ^ scnt Swadeshi 
otlier day that though *ho prew^ ^ previou^ 
movement is stronger than itever far thc pre *cnt 
occasions, it remains to be seen _ n . ^ that there 
enthusiasm will last. That only ™ country "bo 
are even to-day sceptics m our ^ continue 

do not believe that tho prev®®* ,)«. * the present 
for ever Our own feeling ^as come to eta? 

movement for everything lauum would remind 

and there is no going bock, and we ^ insurance 

tho Indian jntlic of their duty to mu 
companies 


Labour and Civil Disobedience 
It has often been asserted that tho 

“” C ”TtnlT°^BlVS 

sections 6 oi the Ind.an people than any »JJ | 

s^'sroStsssr & 

“fte editorial notes of h.s paper he mite. 

Bo. i “£j,c i"KSS 

further on this , 1C ““ “S’ attltudo, of labour 

to tiS Sjffi J-jTJgrt T« 

wC-jS iris ‘sssr sS. h t 

about the l>ros ana c . a[s0 i ea( j s mo to 

'ts 

IsJSjijiAS" snz" ’g 

E r/ &.nr«.aa 

r,=rfe«'SK,K 

ss^reS^TteSfrs. t sres5 

ning to re.1 must never for moment be 

“T&ASp.&s 

to a campaign of lawlessness 


A Bntish M P on British Rule in India 
Mr Peter Freeman is the Chairman of 
the newly established Commonwealth of 
India League He writes m The Hindustan 
Ilectctc . r _ , 

Bnt-un is pledged to rule Ind a for _ India k 
H ave we done so 9 I Imc the above 
fa“tfto telT their own talc Tho Indians havo 
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demanded tho right to rule themselves to manage 
their own affairs Our record hardly savours of 
unselfish or good government V. e are somo tunes 
told that tho Indian masses would suffer if India 
was given Home Rule The condition could 
hardh le worse than they are to-day after 
Britain b attempts and experiments for over a 
centnty The legislatures that we have created 
m India do not represent the masses they are 
based on huh property qualifications. A or have 
wo dono much more than place the heaviest 
l union of taxation on the poorest classes 

These thing-, must 1 o changed. Great Britain 
cannot do it \\c can however help India to do 
it herself This is the wise course No nation 13 
good enough to rule another T nfortunately wc 
ha\e delayed matters so long as to make ourselves 
distrusted m India and to-day large section of tho 
people are unwilling to confer and negotiate with 
us Still all is not yet lost The earlier we can 
Cstabish Self Government in India with her 
consent and co-operation the better for us all 
riio Labour Party is pledged to the hilt 
longivsses anil Conferences have year after j car 
na « rest lutions urging Self Government and 
Self Ik emulation fjr India Tho Prime Minister 
. . on , Mr > J MacDonald) said in 

that he hoped India would locorae a Domi 
ruon in month-, rather tlian rears 

No one could deny it is a great problem 
Pcrlais one of the greatest the world has ever 
»«d to lice V Press of vast influence vested 
mteres s of tremendous row er reactionary forces 
o afl kinds are t^ing rallied against India with 
i» their Kultkfy and guile Ihe task is beset 
with difficulties Negotiations and adjustments 
arc undent odiy nectary Difficult and delicate 
questions liavo to tie threshed out There are 
matters for statesmen on either side \ i mn 
mirage and eommonsensc above all are wonted 
for their solution 

Mi arc lure however coma mod with pnnmples 
No time and no effort must be lost in makir" it 
atumlantly licnr to our Government and "tho 
n 0 ,^ 1 . 011 Im *” ID „‘ le House of Commons 
« t n l,1c " in ,0 fiU fte r to d rogation of our 
pledges or our pnnciplea T1 o voice of India 
»o heanl Her legitimate cl™ ,, for* 
full partners!! p , n the llntish Common 
li-rl l lh ^r(i n ,ni l0, J t, ' ,r ,‘i rl 1,11,1 found we (-m offer 
•K 1 r V ,p ~» Jr s Hian a partnorahip w i pn 

m 1 El tfra*. M ’S«- T » d ° »w taS 

to s wou! 1 i.o to leal for di a lira and to uii« 
and ,0 ,m ^ nl our 'future 
“ "r! 1 V ' rh . M , cl to „Tf 

itwtttm?! ■" " " OT " ""S' 1 ™ <-!“■ lo tho 


in scathing language so far as judical propriety and 
decorum permitted by eminent judges like Sir 
Lawrence Jenkins and Sir Abdur Rabun In the 
famous case of the forfeiture of Mr Mahomed Ah s 
pamphlet, which the Advocate-General of the 
Calcutta High Court liad admitted was not 
seditious and did not offend against any provision 
of the criminal law of the land the very weighty 
observations of Sir Lawrence Jenkms deserve to be 
quoted in tins connection. He said — But hp (the 
Advocate General) has contended and nghtiy in my 
opinion that the i revisions of the Press Act extend 
far beyond the criminal law and he lias argued 
that the burden of proof is cast on the applicant 
so that however meritorious tho pamphlet may 
be 6til! if the applicant cannot establish tho 
negative the Act requires his application must 
fail And what is tins negative ’ It is not enough 
for an applicant to show tliat the words of the 
pamphlet are not likely to bring into iiatred or 
contempt an v cl -ss or section of his Majesty s 
subjects m British India, or that they Lave not a 
tendency in fact to I ring about that revolt But ho 
must go further and show that it is impossible 
for them to have tliat tendency either directly or 
indirectly and whether by way of inference 
suggestion allusion metaphor or implication Nor 
is that all for we find the Legislature has added to 
ths the all embracing plirase or otherw lae’ It it 
diiucul' to see to w hat length the operation of tlus 
boction (bee 4) might not be plausibly extended by 
an ingenious mind They would certainly extend 
«?™T ltl i nc e , t j mav even command approval 
bimilarh Sir Aldur Rahim as Acting Chief Justice 
of tho Madras High Court declared (m tho Mir 
f ioiA°’- unty case) ,liaf provisions of the Act 
, 60 8 ^ 0C P'°P so comprehensive and 
dangerous as to make tho profession of printing 
and newspaper enterprise a most hazardous and 
nskv occupation Sir Lawrence Jenkins on this 
particular question al«o declared that tho terms of 
bcc. 1 invest tho local Government with a discretion 
and ““Altered (hat tho keepings of 
1 rev ses and the publication of newspapers 
m V)u? m “ E ? nd extremely liazardous undert iking 
W 1 ”. Surely after these emphatic 
mu ml declarations in condemnation of tho Act of 
ra c ^ urc Hie latest rre* 

ME2«r'» * was,e nnd energy 

31,1 condemnation of tho viceregal fiat 
' ~rei.cN however to judge of tho 
heW^ f Vi ,C ft 8UC T s of t,lc prcsent measure in 
,VL V .Wcncnco gamed of the 
workmg of the repealed 1 re G s Act 

Training in Trade Unionism 
Though Trade Unionism m inevitably 
spreading over Indn iU progress i> not as 
♦^i j a? i l1 been expected owing 

to the lack of the education among workers 
and their inexperience of Trade Union methods 
and principles Irom (his point of view no 
better service could be rendered to Indian 
labour than the cstnl lishmcnt of schools fit 
giving training irr-Tralo Unionism to th' 
workers of this countrv rht F 11 Hi 
Labour Lctinc writes on this subject 
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In our January foja<» of the 1 . q ”S c *^, 3mg 
discussed about the possibiMs of start 
Trale Union schools on the lto« of hoso that 

tl^f. =SS 

asrv fly* SStJsLsrrfS: 

session m Kerim. Y>o draw tho aUention w 
crar Trade Unions Cot-ctms ,, thc nn ,^! ^f 
tha‘ appeared in the Educational , ^ 
t!ie ran Service Journal It 
that the Executmve to the Trad., tmon. 
Congress hero toll yet taVo aleafontot 
what u practi-ed in other lands to tr^ . 
as minv well-di3ciplmed and ««W «- 
Trade Unionists, as could ho Pte^Ue to w 
to serve the “ Labouring Millions f " 
benefit they have taken a vow to dodtt ate «n«r 
hres. A well trained and disapbned W 
Unionist is many a time superior to „ * 

ignorant and undisciplined worVera , hc 

necessity at the the present liino " h™ )ho 
country u pulsating with a new ure 
Trade Unions Congress will distinctly jPro- 
tided by this method of .mniensc 

a const nictivn idea and fraught yi h 'nin^nsc 

poss bill ties The Jtatlicay Sep •« /° ur r t a \ mo ns is 
" The International Berlin from 

organising a bummer School in i cri , 

24th to 31st August 1930 for Trade imona 

Officers paid or unraid The lfnusn ^ 

Unions Congress havo applied . i°r m > f 
at tlio School and arc prepared W P Unions 
scholarships to members of abated unions 
who hold some official PM'd»“ Congress 
General Council of the Trade Unions 

“ , a 'i° <fenne *“ sehohrahips orro^t Lnions 

and female members of its t | )0 

tenable at Ruskio College Oxford for inc 
College year 1930-31 The awards mil w 

made bj the General Council as , at 

an examination, j>lu# evidence of atte JL. ( tnM j c 
ovemning classes and of activity in toca 
union affairs ’ 

Communism and Religion 
The missionary zeal for propagating their 
doctrines shown by the Communists 
is difficult of explanation if wo 
Communism to bo nothing more 
political or economic .creed Recent * 
have therefore approached it tom another 
point of n«w, and they would 
stress on what thea consider its rcli„m 
affinities. Tins parallelism b^cenCom^ 
mnnism and religion prompts the 
PrabudJha liharata to write 

a xes^ms fi-ss. 


.i^mnnetrairxl Iv Ru - an Communism Oar readers 
S???SS»W? Kussia in, been tagntJJ- 
anti religious campaign for somo time J*" 38 
SS to the Christian Church m ‘ 

The campaign against religion h lmparai live 

sst sru* ’"s-fSs sffe, 

h^ sVmit »n o of the Russian struggle 
th it cannot denied that religion has oRen'imes 


? 7ir \ j SheXfflh 

fKJJJuc «S poliucil lyCitntims ™*>m= J?K 

cin'.^ifiwft v r> ligion people could easily reform or 

ssr* s ’srAsts 'sirrinfc'uS 

SisS«s , Ssw;% 

imamst I he proem* of science and secular lmproa e- 
S e in India hate been more, fortunate m 
tois resist though it is true that the connection 
of religion with the socio-economic institutions in 
India aLo has not been quito fortunate In this 
India may well take warmng from tlio 
anti religious propaganda of Communism There 
2*“ Section of Indians orthodox they call them; 
6clv«Twho raise the cry- fcJiaum. in danger ■ 1 
whenever any reform in tho 

Cole's they learn wisdom betimes religion wui 
r^tlv bom danger The tendency of India is 
to allow the greatest possible liberalism m religion 
Had it exuted in Russia, , there is great doubt if 
to-day Communism had taken the attitude it has 
against religion The fundamental thesa» of 
Communism is not wrong it wants to ens' 1 ™ 
enual opportunities and rights for all m tne 
Kite politic All must have equally the blessings 
of lffe Though m details wo may disigreo wit 
the Communis is wo also sincerely want . hat all 
should have as far as possible equal rights ana 
privileges m life Rut tins is only tho outei street 
Lto doe3 not consist m socio-eeono etc political or 
intellectual nctrnttm? There is another sido in 
which life finds satisfaction only in realising itself 
as Eternal Remg Attempts at this realisation 
liavo not any necessary quarrel with eqiuiity of all 
m\he secular life lo Us therefore real Commn- 
' , m is not antithesis of spintuil life Two can 
well exist toguthn and w ith excellent results 



Science and Religion 

One of the most pronounced chmcter 
isticb of the scientific thought of to da\ 
* S . n " F s ’ rcruls ‘°n from the purely mechanistic 
'""L, 0 * *i® un,verse Iho new outlook is 
voiced by almost ercrj scientist of distinction 
f'wS “A the views of one of the most 
mf7m/ 1Sie d ° £ them ,s com “ented upon 

recent statement by Professor Arthur R 
Chicago 1 U on emu ,? 0 ® ment of ^ 1CS ln 

Notf PnT m 2* } n n ? er of 

pause to fho 1 . ls calculated to give 

time As “ a h riahs s ? nd mechanists of our 
dogmatists J? { facf these atheistical 

thev are nlm *5S oba 5 1 > not P aUse *»* anything - 
But 7 to the 1 ^st d n I F 0t „ m f » cta but m Prejudices 
improsMve U thmc L HSJ* 1S an . enormouslj 
physicists t0 M d ° n f of the great 

belief flint °i,^ the ,^° rl d today stating his 
tending to SS^SnJSS!??® 0 ,s mor ® and m ore 
pro!j!ems nf l ' r^i c l answers to the old 

Professor cL,SSJ .‘"“mortality and free-will 

sgr .& £ s;k ja 

p]aco 0nC Th“e ifeteif ^“fow taken" ul 
a directive mtPii.r-o„ ce stronel y suggestivo of 

a. ,h V4' fi » Srs a.™ 

some of wbcli^wmld h ^ S ° f 811 kmd s occurring 
conditions than n TwT 1x5 i mo .lP t sulted to th e 
More recent thmwi.* 18 ! an P therefore surviving 
mcrasmsij. d V3 jTdrfS ,h,s ™ TO,ult 
the diamS. ph,8,cist it lias become clear that 
filled* “th £, ,n hav^ m31 a hat a uoi'erse 

•would develop min il* "“Ir.i Properties 
™Thu "f ™ «tat ns “ ,e Um ° 

rhj-r™ k.£” , S*£ g e GS"'-!f c,s "l 1M «" 

Place to free-will and immortality *° *"** 

A Dialogue on the Same Subject 
Two brilliant Irishmen recently 
Professor Einstein m Berlin and “ h? rcSlt 


a symposium on Science and God 
” 0 rosret tint it is not possible for us to 
reproduce the whole dialogue, but the followmj 
extracts from it from tho account published 
in ronnn will g ne a good idea of the 
central thought underlying the discussion 

m A* ? I * lectID S of American scientist 

in New lorh last j ear oue of tho speaker! 
cruf'a t be tir ?^ has come for science t( 

gi\e a new definition of God 

Einstein Quito ridiculous. 

Our l,t ^Ptsthmg more ridiculous followed 

wine?/ met i lDCI( f e nta public controversj arose 
as Vt?^ ea «P hotly bj the press and the 

Ktafa-Ra-.s*. ■ess 
ss=T.ra e re Sa olplTO! for ““*■ 

veryaSfi Ji thmk that h°th Eludes disclose a 
wryraperficial co ncept 0 f science and aLo of 

» nn ^ a !!Pby , the more serious and more 

public °u f th ® situation 13 this the 

p r aa 5 controversy showed that the scientist had 

oveiMhe wS' D L of ^ pubh r mmd Pe0pI ° *5 
uinsaw ^ peciall y iu Germany and 

thin “of cl 1 . okl P e , t° ward ^ science for some- 
onrmi 7 Prt reht?5 ltual lielp ? nd inspiration which 
3011 seems unable to give them Ho" 
toanmodem aiaajMIe theory hope to meet this 
M . dt , ?, an this point that 1 should like to 
Pm,;? 1 j ^ He F r Professor 
modem R(^T,f,fi^ akins , of t h e spirit that inform 
that all th P hl fin„ mves, ' 8a . t!0QS I an i of the opinion 
scfence f£ er stations m the realm 

ttat-witW S J,^ m f a , dec J? rohgious feeling 
1 also M ifc$ !^ lu l s they would not be fruitful 
makes itself Vu at < tb j s klnd °f religiousness winch 
Jsthe onlt plwhi^ a5 i m men titic mvesUgation 
The art of religious activity of our tunc- 

all is^re«,^f 0111 h^-dlj be looked upon o‘ 
On ' °A r religious instincts . . 

scientific & haa d «tis undoubtedly true th* 
ocitnunc stuaj of the higher kinds and general 
leodim? have great value m 

tbm^ e n?*i » toward W orthier vaFuahon of the 
theory ?tsp!f e 15r nt But the content of scientific 

SS.Sduc'S.E? m ™‘ toth0 

POm » nf people are looking toward it with 
taUs m ti?i ^i'r l0us dooRing winch at times almost 
.? ature of religious fanaticism Ha T 5 
h?II re 1 V , rash wlu h thej made on that 
JwOT. , ?.»«k e,r *i ^° r k some time ago and tumbled 
. aD0 ^\ and injured one another in the 
«**? !l Car w. Ie ? ,l!rc on Belatmty ? . 

S.i5.°^ Eht imacme. that they might 
some vague inspiration dram the contemj lation of a 
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interest in scientific theory I'Vhq/dcKS si 

(i gher spiritual faculties ami anythin™ tj u , tt r 
mut be of high i nportaacc in the morn 
jm'nt of humanity 


FOHFION PI KI0D1CAI,S 

i nt Ins people As regards Bolsh vum the 

U" *>»■>' th ' Trlnl,y "* h "* , Fn-l.J> are alt-cled aa also ooreehc* tj 

iSsfiifC^S 

swr if42r"T h ,?° n s«i“ rebS°tS” » °ihS5o'“« ras 

''&**&&££ «Sfi s - 35 ar,ss , ffiS» u as 

• • •• - 13 '“1.,,. is even now pronounced mth the 

johwi <" , , sincerity The movement 

« * iWd.rcctcd bj Gandhi appeared 

,n it 0 " 'so newhat* ndfculoiH to IpiS of^nol ism 
A Fascist Opinion of British Imperialism anl l * of a hat they are 

Tl." loactions o! tire P“j£ *‘i ”°'”i ‘S'jflS “ere S“E& dll ”»3 

■ ^e4 XSV Sn., S t,o.s 

EZ» r" taX oSES because ^“^“SteSf BFUS.S 

\Uuih old Europe should taVe mto propc { d 
sid radon On the contrary J'*F I ?L.'r a ., abo 

WtSfffi'fotftVw “>« Iod, “ G *" dl " Mak,s Hls * ,r1 ' 

“'HSed to, found hereelf ^ up“ d tt! 

p,' ifc W. 5pK;r.,”re«£? Ictoc 8 , uSt.ee ..the subject of .» editor..! 

the mc«t convinced assertors of EnJish ^0P fid no te in The Mori l Tomortorc 

KA jsvpffsys®- * rt,c " * s%SSSffjm a ttttss , a w 

.grs^css 'awsw’nTS.sr?. ,.£%« 

»>mW The real agitators ‘ho wWj WIth the disobedience, tbev will have 

revolut onancs are younger awt th® Soviets ‘he rohc\ ot m_ s ft ncv , j^on tho lesson of 
Great BolshenV conspiracy r efill eminent put taught the . an( j war a t the S3ine time 
foment in Asia- The English [ p ; t o-in lhi t^th pacifists and critics of pacifism vrlo 

these men into prison lone Nation With The ^Jf , m uch v^med about the violence that is 

^mr himself out m I la tonic man employed are veF J._ n !'} manifest itself m India. IVe thir'- 

l to a hlm . 8 [ roDR ^ eaS ^ an opportune ftrgf^tco squeamish On the n hole Gandhi h 

!“ i ~„,«rkable success in holding his left wing 

has not ns yet hg "nS^fSTnation wide character of t 


regaid to him strong measure 3 
as the despatches sa> only 
moment ! 


« me uespaicnes r« ‘“V "', r i-qV,]r. success in Homing ms leu « ns m 

moment! , , „ v,, not ns yet had romartawe su ^ D q, 10n wl dc character of the 

This means that the ^/^' r ,£_,r ica nce of Ihe hoe . ,nftances in mhidi disturtaaces have 
^Uicd the iwlitiral and cml siCT f cane wantg to %e ry large It may \«i that 

non mystic predication of_Uanjni occurrea 

arouse by means of moral tiara ng lri 
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timo n< hn^ n *J l 5i part of !! ie government will m 
time beget \iolenee on tho part of tho mine 
population But tka nou violent campaign is 
Sbi" el0 ' , "' llto " nle ™ S,h 

Meanwhile (the co irsc of tha British Labour Pirfp 
is not strengthening ilie faith of tho fnendV of 
parlnmenftrj Socialism m eitler the StL or 
the political sagacity of the Labour lfcuhre ™Thn 
wcent p-tmounmcnts of ths Labour Secmtarv nf 
State for India did not swene by a liarr^ I 

crdct I>crhaps it IsKnHhn Vh^n? «■» 
political airtue of any mrtv tn °; tho 

tho other^ido of thceortn In tK, " n . a0ly on 
that a wtv seems to file l*£ 'Sj * “ f wSl 
this hind of imperialism The™ 
endow s a political part) with the 2JX R°.„ h ch 

& “oTatee? afi* VS-TB 

willing to bo deprived as tn , man I s a3 
TOnsutenej \\ hereforo Indians ob £d*& t,cal 
the sam-' pjli 151 ! weanoas t n.;W 10 u =o 
as the httei use against their mastiJa 1 1 hboarers 
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Indian feeling and will and on tho other of 
cdueatmg Britain to the realities of a situation to 
which she is now blind It will be a period of 

A* h0n * but fhe ° { 

nc,S i SP 

nsspoosililifr of (finding India, and of dead, w how 
S,;"!-; shall ho Kiveifto Indians 

the policy of grSdualJS"? A^' 1 “SSlTjg 
nnderijing assnmplion of Untisl, aiSfonty 


sjwHS? 

elii ’bL * hl *•*? bs 

reSSfit J ““ SM,n condneire to 

wilf'he out ot ‘ho Commission 

TouoSoT 'i™ »' Too "or» 

aarsSFa-ff ^ £ 

political power will be J° M?® 


factore of dmJivenSs snch ^ d Produce further 
formate proS . n( l ^ T r % P?" er (o ,il0 
federalizing the provmcc.-, w?th fh« d ? 1 . scheme for 
perhaps so as to 1 have tho i?m 0 Indian States, 
efiectivo drag on as a more 


A Symbol of Self justification 
To the same papei Mr Richard n 
Oregg contnbutes article on the Simcn 
Report m course of which he points onflh! 
rea causes of the British enthu^sm o^t 

appoin to / brtho°Bi itish 5 G overn men C ' onim ' ss,on 
condition* m India and make investigate 

the f ituro political status nf^X mend , at, .? ns for 
land Ins bmllj submitted the aJ?# 1 * mi i IC 1 harried 

imtST ”“ ch ^iSronrf 

aprarentlv do'^nm^behcve'tfiat^Tnd 1 Comm 'ioion 
uniting for they d«eruV ?} I 3 d,a 13 rapidh 

SPP° 31 * l on groups” indeSil ami dl t vcrsi(,es , and 
Their statement will he U „ a °„ , at erat length 
K ,c -f"Y iH Bnmpi of nnhS®^ *«*»«» ly 

JSsHaiaS-SVsra.t.rf 


SS E£ “ R M .“SS 

The Simon CommS j£‘ l ^ e et «*»/»« 

No woufer that S Is .“hSft®* ,«f 


What India Resents 


nprrn she hopes that the wiml.h 00 , Bn * a,n »«uw 
uju she is Tfrj reluctant 9? n , !°n of divide exists 
ami’n? 1 Sl » c tDOn, h 3 wilt le a^rcn^l <lle ^Ptrary 

01 "■« i^h im,!? n '?,d°V‘y r »™ 


Simon Report; polniH out why tho 

welcomed .u Brtttsh cTrdef Jtr^g’”? 

uu” d S x °‘r «* 

mays hat ou L'm^, 1 ”. 11 , 1Ir 'tudrews 
sensitive cliords 0 ? the? T* , touclies the raost 
TO th reSStioa 1 S e . h J n f“ n>»i Miey 
ness and its onnf<J» t e doctrin o of gradual 
remain „n “le™ 1 ,™ »’» India ubonld 
Fmpirc o, t.?,'" 1 ot tho British 
Commission as dfr .*5“ 1M,ln,s l| M Simon 
itself d sre go dH 1,as sh ”T“ 

Andrews s oSZ to s°y In ' inn Mr 

the binion fteport nfter^yere 10 tfl ? mlnnie'of 
tem this, that hoVjJS mm ll a o cful e ra dins his 
maj have wished to S„i l, Commissioners 
every Indian feeta thlv Bu ? *~~at which 


\ posit on by force 7 ofJ^J >een f p l aoed ln such 
stances that it h.« £, f _T er * uofortunato circnm 


stances that lUiasMt hln^ u ^ ort unato circam 
do bo It is useless ®t. for them to 

JU0 f0 lhe Bntls h Covemment ^r M ^ the ^Indm 
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review of' this book m The British Empire 
Renew gives some idea of Mr Di«>ou’s 
point of view 


Whj renew the waited econo me- wciUb, 
if onlj that it may bo again pulvcn7«J and 
scattered Uown into the air or sunk in the 
sea? Why trouble further about civilization if 
it is soon to be exjosed once more to the 
onslaught of barbaric passions ‘ These are the 
pertinent questions Mr Dawson a->ks and ho 
gets to close gups with the real cau*' of 

international jealousies and war He strips 
awaj the cant and humbug from the pretensions 
of the civilized nations and more capcciallj 
he 6hows how manj of the characteristics of 
the British race are a constant aggravation to 
the nations less favoured lew books i ubhshed 
recentlj have been eo well worth reading 
not that all the authors contentions arc b> 
am means sound but every page contains 
much that w c mu t either admit or fin 1 an 
argumont to refute \\ o cannot leave them 

unchallenged The pvehologv of a nation is 

worth looking into The troulle of x> ir->o is 

that most other nations have sinnLar failings 
nud greater lmmilitj greater g^nerositj and 
less aggressiveness on oir jart would onlj be 
taken as weakness Sir Daw son is v ry insistent 
that a large part of our Colonial V mpire and 
most of the mandated tern tones we have taken 
over are really no buiness of ours anl we 
coull well do without them— tliat there is plentv 
to do in our own England without there 

extravagant commitments An answer to this 
max be To whom mncli is given much 

shall be required. The Church that has no 
missionary enterprise is a dead church Perhaps 
the nation that does not help its youegei 
brothers would fall into decay The same 
argument might be applied to the authors 

contention that it is mt idealism but 6heer 

stupidity for a nation like our own vvho30 
first and most vital interest is peace to ally 
itself to quarrelsome neighbours who have never 
live l in amity together but are alwajs ready 


work accomplished bj the L^aguo of Nations is 
of far greater moment than its purelj political 
work W jthout committing oneadf definitely 
to this view, it is well to tike note of the 
important social work undertaken by the 
League 'I lie following account of its 
activities in connection with agriculture is 
taken from the Oin cat Xeirs Bulletin 
issued bj its Information Section 


the book on How the Dominions can Help 
leaves One with the impression that until the 
Empire is organised properly from an economic 
point of view there will be little room in the 
Dominions even for further BriUsh settlers let 
atone for those of other European nations 
there are a hundred other things which one 
might controvert m this interesting volume 
but it certainly fulfi s the purpose of turning 
over stones and revea mg the crawly things 
thereunder Th s is what is wanted 


larimrs in nil countries will welcolno tho nows 
tin* the League of Nations re thoroughly awake to 
tho gnvitj and world wide character of th" 
agricultural emis The 1 oonoinic Committee,, at 
it, 3 une session coniderel the recommendations 
of the Conference of agricultural experts held in 
lanuarv 

The exp rts sa\s the } gnomic Committee a 
Heport 

f mphasisod the neoessitj of examining all 
e » lonuc prob ems f om tlie jioint of vi nr of their 
infill nc oi a-neultur-' Thcv pJint'nl out th<* 
do c relationship whi h exists ItHwcen agriculture 
and comn'a ul and industrial interests One of 
their main desires re that the \anoti3 countries 
sho ild either acting indep n lently or jomtlj 
un lor tho auspices of the League of Nation* 
applj to a con t mu a! h increa iru extent the principle 
enunciated bj the \\ orld h reaonne Conference of 
*"-* of the sohdaritj of all industries including 
agriculture and the interdependence of all cxjnomie 
factoi s 

Th« L'aguos economic 'work can onlv attain 

°S T « f r ,ult V f 11 8i ^ hc > tho hret Place the 

needs of agriculture and provides agriculture with 
means to secure tlie place which re due to it in the 
preparition of economic policy and m tho commer 
cial relations between 8 ates 

om i!l“ lr l Preoccujution of tho agricultural 
exp rts lias been not merclv to reply to the 
mfnrmli? ue:,tl0 o 3 lai £ l,eforo them but to supply 
‘““ "■f l? aad make suggestions to facilitate the- 
frt »ho„ lh f ‘nternatioaal organs which have applied 
T bej would welcome the 
w, 3 th°! ri1 0 a scnes of studies and enquiries 
10 coacerfe i action to combat the 
agricultural crisis 


The editorial disagreement was of course 
to be expected from an organ of the British 
Empire League but w e do not think it 
materially lessens the force of Mr 
Dawson s arguments 


League of Nations and Agriculture 
It has recently been asserted that the 
social hygienic, economic and inte’lectual 


t i . ^“ , pirl | M ' ar , tjiej are of opinion tliat # 
cmXlri .nU - 7 6 u OU JQ l nadn ,nt< > the methods 
fnwhm’h ^dresulHobtamM in various country 
] J ave alreadj been ma(le f 
distribution of agricultural products 
and d c-ombfnI 1 if(r th f n SJ ’*'i teni , of producers co operative 
pffnrre for th «. benefit of the marl et th’ 

eilorte or producers and consumers co operatives 

, al *° drew attention to the 
S se<i b (U. the international trade 
Produce The rational organisation 
first tb i e cbl f f agricultural products 

nret on a national and subsequently on uo 
Slv r for 10, DiA hasiS " oui<i be of great value, eopeci 
demand Wh ,? urpose 9 f regulating supply and 
Srm Thlif regiriL quality quantity and 
national par ^ reco amended that tho inter 

® E , a ° rl '’ u ' tu ral products which 


PAiM.Tn.t,! 1 ra TC materials intended for human 
consumption m all countries shoutd be facilitated 
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’Dpy po tiled out tbit in minx eases international 
trade ta still hampered b\ arbitrary limitation 5 
The agricultural experts are litewi o cf opinion 
that in accordance -with the investigations earned 
ont by the International Institute of Agriculture 
into tl c mechanism of international agricultural 
credit, a 7i enquiry should he undertaken on a 
taryer <vale into the possibility first of organisin' 
agricultural credit on a natioraf basis apd 
soeocdlv of obtaining the eo-opent on reces-ars for 
,f| ciQ tihition of international rredit 
The Economic Committee noted the progre-s 
of the enquiries now being mad' in some cases 
with the assistance of the Interoit onal Jnsiitute 
of Agriculture and of the International Labour Office 
irto the most important ponts raided to the 
agricultural expcit* such as agricultural co-operative 
societies, agricultural credit agricultural intelligen e 
the present agricultural depression and the prohlei 1 
cf cereals As regard-, the agricultural depios ion 
the mm ultural delegation of the Econom c 
t-ojumittce (which had conducted the div i ion 
with the agricultural expert ) stated that it wv 
awa tmg certain report-, and would then specifv the 
prints of an infercxtieral character cn w lit* h act cd 

appeared pos-ib’e 


Einstein and Graphology 
Even a great scientist has his lighter 
vein The following story from the Linnq 
*9* gives an interesting account of one of 
the less «erions interests of the great 
mathematician 

^o, ]e«s and authonty than Albert Einstein 
IP®, nativity man has been persuaded to believe 
\*r nan lwnlirg provide a kev to human character 
'"ways inclined to doubt theories that no scientific 
,;*? fn, J'P°,rt. Emstejn was prpva led upon by the 
iki l a ^diral gociet) (or Tara Psycholcgj to test 
of a young Crock grspkolrg!>t called 
V l ‘° I'Ctunn who nnalv'es rersonahtj and even 
icre-asts the / iture simply by nibbing his fingers 
across a h_w hand written word* AVbat Einstein 
"5*' r ‘ lj to write two bnef sentences on o ‘lip ot 
rarer which w as phees in a sealed envelope and 
S-iETj V fif0 Reimans pocket The graphologist 
, ro fl>d not know that Fmste in was pre-ent then 
Pi™. «» hand m ha pocket felt the writing and 
^ ,lie writer as a roan of artistic amt ition 
t« r mediocre al ihty who was probably a rather 
actor The experiment wa» about to re 
declared a failure wh n the riper was removed 
anu it appeared that Lira torn had wntten on the 
of a typewritten letter « gned by a Rerlin 
f sTp" mfln2SI ‘ r whose signature Reiman bad been 

btitl ignorant of the fact that the handwriting on 
V * other si le of this letter was Einstein s thecrarbo- 
icgist then attacked tl e sentences t) at the great 
rrvsici t himself had written spreading the text cut 
before him on the Mile Ho fad that the anther 
umlcd ins lire Wtwecn— plapmg the viol naru 
waking jHatk/.n at real notes acd that ha lcsnnl 
tfaginatum wculd start at the roint A leap to Jit* 
ro nt D and then fi’l tn the points II and C later 
v-msteros wife acrcurced that tbe arslv's wa-> 


perfect and also substantiated Reiman w hen he 
described ter hu land as over generous and utterly 
impractical At this point somebody complained 
that nothing had been said about relativity where- 
upon Fmstem remarked 

That is the most convincing part It proves 
the realiiy of this mans gilt Tho theory of 
relativity while important from a scientific view 
point nevertheless is only of minor importance in 
the human side of nij character on which Herr 
heiman mainly dwelt 

The jier former of these strango feat9 is the eon 
of an old bourgeois familj in Prague He was bom 
in 1%3 works in a bank in lus native eitv but 
plans to come to America at an early date He has 
already been asked to the Finstem s house bj way 
of reccgn lion of his great performance 


Public Employment Service 
Though seeking employment and employing 
workers may theoretically seem to be the 
exclusive concern of the employer and the 
worker it lias been found possible to help 
both the parties by the establishment taf 
pnbli employment bureaus Tbe scofe and 
fm ctioim of such services arc explained in 
the Monthly Lnbotn Renew 

In it« narrower 'care public emp'cj went sen ice 
irpan the bringing together of employers seeking 
work r- and workers seeking emploj ment or what 
is irmallj referred to as the placement of w orkora 
Hat in a 1 reader and more modem «eo e public 
tn r'ovmcnt service means man> other things such 
8$ tl c organization of the field of avatfable employ 
ment crportumties *nd ava table workers the 
training of eronlojers and workers m the fitting 
of jots to workers aud of workers to lobs to tbe 
test advantage of all concerned seeing that tho 
unemployed workers especially Young worker® 
act proper vocational pu donee ndequa e tra nins 
in v 'elected trade and needed ft))] ra<\re ectno 
mi il rrd nniform distribution of available jobs and 
iviilaHe workers between various ccrupalions act! 
mdi'tne® »s well as between various localities on 
a cation w id<? c n!<? the collection and pul licaticn 
of rel ib!c and exact information in regard to 
rn plovment conditions in tie cottnfrj (lie ohsera 
mg of tho trend of economic developments in the 
country in order to warm and advr e industries 
and the public as to the measures to be undertaken 
against threatening emergencies 'uch as shortage 
either of work or of workers 

As such a service deals primarily with humnn 
being— workers, eroploj era Government officials 
and tho pnbhc at large— and as it cIc=cJy affects 
their vital mterraf it is obvious that the employ 
irent Service to the succc"ful must be cenductfd 
in the mret aggre«ive effl lent and ttismerabke 
marcer with a strictly otjectroe and neutral 
attitude This in (urn requires from the 
employees m the 'era ice a bread knowledge and 
a deep undera'and rg cf human nature and 
ebaraerer a fncrdty 'vnjpatbet c treatment of tbe 
pcrrle wilh whrm they daily deal asd h?«h 
technical skill in rendering enip'oyment service 
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It i also to t * emihasiz"*-! that an o nploynmnt 
service is needed not onb in tlic case of in 
aggravated unoraplov nmnt sitintion as it exists 
m mo t of the countries it present, t ut it is nl o 
nee led m ei « of in extn ih, shortage of w orkers 
such is oecurr 1 in mmj co mines daring tie 
" orld war Moreover «ncli i servi x* is n«t ks 
needed during nomil irdu tml vtiu ie« Jt 
eliminates the was e in himin labour ml inv * ted 
capita which re tilt* from the haphazard search 
for jobs nn l \\ or’ ere It p* pares for and mder 
takes steps in the dirxtion of j reventing 
unemplov ment or shortage of v orl er~ 


Prohibition in America 

Though prohibition his been legally 
estibli bed m America its f ite is still m 
the bihnee The following account in the 
latest phiae of tho c in trover*) ia taken from 
The Japan TT re/ ly Chtomcle 

Th»Lderarj D<g st litelj look a striw voto 
on prohibition with votes on enforcement modi 
ncation oi repeal The result was not encouraging 
to prohibitionists A straw vote run bj a iiopular 
m crane has naturally a limited va!u<* but it 
cannot te whollj ignored Prohibitionist* to do 
them justice wore not at a!! in lined to ignore 
it, but tlrey fo uid a great many oljecUons to it 
such as the wiler diatnbution of ballots in wet 
S, 11 ™ ones -all 0 f which only 

gave tho Digest the opportunity of showing that 
its figures were even more representative than thej 
to c rH mcd The ra °st wholehearted champions 
Prepared to , belies e of course, 
that the Digest belongs to the liquor interests and 
that the whole thing is a fake Other evidences 
f„ e , notlaekmg that Prohibition raaj come to in 
(w w 21 ! 1 Morrow prospective Senator 
lor New Jereev lias mode repeal the chief is«ue in 
bs campaign for election. m 

i .J 001 *® *? aboha, » the amendment will now 
o^ lead t0 a P^on&I 

Wu™*™ ,he bta J e3 have power to legislate 
for themselves m such matters all due precautions 
will doubtless be taken But since the bootleg'’ing 
interests are stronger than the legitimate liqno? 
E5 I th£r e f™ < u ,t . ,s feared ‘“some quarters 
4 at tfl . o e who profit bj smuggling will prefer the 
Amendment to remain and will work h-fni 
ensure Uiat it does remain tard ,0 


A New Phase of the Russian Revolubon 

SraKSSha; »«- >-« 

has now been readied ti,» t “ e third ai 

r«S taf? 


or \ep m ''larch 1921 i deebrat oi which 
elo el) coincided with the end ot foreign inte-vci 
tion and xml war The second act wa* 
characterized 1 v the gradual n construction of the 
cointry under the conpromreo lietwcen Sociah«m 
ml capitalism which was created Ij the 3Scp » 

The third act of Urn revolution which beginning 
in 10 »s has p-imrel st a lily in momentum up te 
the present time represents a determined effort 
on the i art of tho njinz Communist party to cut 
the Gordian knot of social an 1 economic contradic- 
tions inherent in the Nop by tearing out the 
la-,t roots of eai italism m Russia,’ to cife a 
phrase now much in vogue 

Bj far the most significant thing tliat is 
happening in Russia now is the agrarian revolution 
If die absorption of 10 lividual ho nesteid* info 
collective farms poos forward during the next 
two or three voais a-, raj ill) as it is proceeding 
at present inlividml farming will have become 
little more than a memory and moreover the 
ba ic economic contrid amn of th rt Soviet blnte 
will Inve licen rooked since the central planning 
organ-, winch laid d)wn programme* for the State- 
controlled industries could never oi culate with 
anv certnnty on how much grain and raw material 
... pcisan , tfi would snpplj ihe New Frenomic 
1 obey had strengthened the position of the 
jeasants as snail proprietors bj substituting 
regu ar taxation and freedom of internal trade 
for the wartime requisitions of all surplus produce 
Jt was evident therefore that m tho long run 
tlie ultimate cliaracter of the Soviet social order 
would depend on whether the Communist* would 
succeed in fitting tho peasants into tho structure 
of the Social i t state. 

In their efforts to transform a predominantly 
agricultural eouuto into a highlj mechanized 
industrialized state at record speed and without 
external assistance tho fierce innovating energy 
of the Communist party and the State machine 
neill .‘, cr P°°l lo nor institutions that mav 
hnmqn 1 .^ , " a ', The most conservative of ad 

* nv ®Dt*ons the calendar has been smashed 
by the introduction of the continuous working 
wee* the new calendar which are being printed 
JT® ,® n ’“ G , ha.is of the five-day week, buch a 
c , ha , n "° 88 the Latinizition of the 
E, a “?J p hibot f , ? t apparent! j on the venre of 
nwk.H . erta i bllow mg tlie general lntrodu tion 
iJS,cra i,e <“ bll ' s 
M-ctalop of moling a clean Ircal mil 
of th* 13 a ' 0I 7 importan* characteristic 

„ «met regime. It helps te explain in part 
''?J, Qn , religion which during 1929 great 1) 
011(1 . a d°pted methods which 
as considered inadvisable, such 

ob.o?i Se nf ra ^ dfe holdiD , g U P tG mockerv the 
hit™™, $ , reverenc ? o* various faiths public 
tW ififl L k ^, ns a A d ?° { ortti To the«e measures 
there have been added dunng the past rear the 
°. hurd ! Hdi;and P U,otSngof 
g, b , ronze ,0 industrial uses the mangura 
schools 1 iS**2I£5SJP u r^'gions teaching in the 
theaSv , tended and latensiSed Use of the 
P’ cture and the mu,eura as 
“tllj ^ ntl religious propaganda 

standards of mtcllcctu it confermity are much 
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rreently declared ineligible 
aaJiors who do not activeh pirticiiwtom >ocn t * 
construction Whereas M fc^oOpt Ivkov who=c 
a young R is. tan author Jlifcbai ! na - .. t o{ 

outlook to, olviou ly far aiSoosr stage 

Camvmi-in. were re'imtted j.elf^npkMy 
row all his (ton have & 

Fien two works which were ©“ ren 0 j\ 

W of revolutionary intentions were rnx j ucc d 
the l cards almost as soon as 
breaaso some flaws were found m thir ^ xnm 
cortent The same t ndency to m “ t ira j 
a»d “cass content Iasic criteria in the cu 
field is to be seen in literature 

The Danger of Universal Spot light 

The generous publicity '* ' rvi** 

Bjrd expedition to the \ntarctie o y 
to remind us, says The Zac 
the days of privacy are P 3,t *“r ntitlrer 
are living m a period in which nutn^r 
heroism nor cowardice neither ‘ , { 

enme can am longer cxi * 
consciousness The danger of comm n 
publicity is great especially for th ^ t 

herd, \s The Xcic Ttepnbhe goes, oo 
say ,U«, 

r.it whn the crowd 

crow Is on the screen it mu t ^ cecD 

iolcUige"ee if any that it is also ^ _ 


\Ireadi the Irew Torker maw occasionally jco 
S ,n the new* reels From tl n stage it w r 

Eire re STI“SlfaI"f^ 

thS^enomenoa becoming w ide^prcad os >t 
ureh m t as cur facilities for seemc hearing 
u j Rii-pllinc one another across great 

T/i lis -araaf-’saajsss 
” ■: Vi ,:rvr,u' u f? 

n i ronw and yowbres and militan 

SE/S susr 

sT-ssc.-s-sr fsw. i* - 

l b '"af3«£S“«* «.» I 1 '? succeeded He 
tm p b on re iron and steel age- A few 

and si ntualls in liolljwood 


The Independence Agitation in Cyprus 

Bt b \ SHAF.MA 


T HE leland o! Cyprus is 

eastern Mediterranean'' from 

60 n lies from Asia Minor *« ' ot 
Syria and 240 from Port fca ' protecting 

from lb, position be of much v c P nejther 
the Suc2 Canal in time of T “ll nor is 
lies in the truck of world coiumercc n^or 
it a link in the great oham of c ncl ther a 
between 1 ngland and lnaia * elation 

port of call nor a firat class m^TI <»* \ 

The area of the u and is 3 531 uext 
It is thirty times as large as 3 » j , n 

lo Sardinia and Sicily the 1 lf R . . y e 
the Mediterranean sea IP* 0 1399 

census of 1921 wa> 


are Muslims The total revenue of the island 
in 19 9 S was £713 7o3 and the total expen 
diture £679 9S0 Though the island is 
predominantly agricultural, it has suffered 60 
much from centuries of Turkish misrulo that 
more than twelve per cent of her imports 
consist of Hour rice tobacco and sugar Eaen 
during the fifty years of British administration 
the pace of rrogre's has beeu exceedingly 
slow 


II 

Although id mythology the island was 
famous as tbo abode of the godde«s of love, 
as a land of peace pleasure and elegance 
the country lias passed through very troublous 
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times and witnessed the ebl) nnd flow of 
diverse civilizations It held i prominent 
place m the Hellenic world It became a 
•part of the Roman Empire It was conquered 
by Richard Coeur do T ion and after a short 
period was handed o\ er to theLnsignau kings 
of Jerusalem It became a dependency of 
the Byzantine emperors and then along with 
the other islands of the Levant it passed 
under the Turks who ruled over the country 
for 300 years 

At the conclusion of the Russo Turkish War 
of 1878 Turkey by the Treaty of San 
Stefano had to cede to Russia a large slice 
of territory in Armenia To guard against 
further territorial losses she entered into a 
convention with Great Britain whereby the 
British Government undertook to defend by 
■force of arms the integrity of the Asiatic 
possessions of Turkey In order to enable 
the British Government to fulfil her treaty 
obligations the Sultan allowed Great Britain 
to occupy and administer Cyprus A sum 
equivalent to the excess of revenue over 
expenditure amounting to £9°S00 was to be 
annually paid to the sublime Porte Though 
the island technically remained under Turkish 
suzerainty the administration became 
British 


The Greek schemes of aggrandisment 
weie rudely shattered by the unexpected 
reserve of strength shown by the National 
Turkish Government at Angora The Greek 
armies were pushed out of Anatolia by 
Ghazi Mustafa Kemal Pasln The Greets 
did not gam Thrace and Smyrna and they 
lost their chance of getting Cyprus also 

IV 

In 1925 the island was raised to tl e 
status of a colony The Governor is now 
assisted by an Fxecutive Council composed 
of three official and tin ee non official member 5 
In the Legislative Council fifteen of the 
twenty four members are ejected by communal 
electorates three by the Muslim voters and 
twelve by the non muslim voters 

Thus we see that while the non officials 
have been associated with tho executive for 
the first time the T egishfure contains a 
larger official element than it did before 
1925 As a sop to Greek sentiment the Muslim 
representation is reduced from twenty fire 
per cent to twenty per cent All this however 
has only whetted tho appetite of the Greek 
population who now clamours for 
independence 


Soon after the British occupation tho Greek 
section of the population— eighty per cent of 
i he t , 0 JSL“ be 8 in to press for self government 
In 1882 to aid the High Commissioner a 
legislative Council of six official and twelve 
non official members was constituted 
Communal representation was given to tie 
Muslim minority The Muslim electors elected 
three members and the non Muslims the 
remaining nine 


In 1014 when Turkey entered the war 
against the Allies Great Britain formally 
°w° , Br i l, ' h Empire In 
fw» l ? , Bnhs! ' ofTerpd to cede Cyprus to 
Greece if she would join the Allies In 1916 
t,1C off ^ wr? "dhdrawn and Great 
Br hm promised not to alienate Cyprus 
without ti o consent of Trance On tie 
terniination of the Mar it would Ijave been 
difficult for British statesmen to resi«t Greek 
chin s f n Cvirns eighty per cent of the island 
population bung Greek but Mr 

«*cd M \emzdos tie 
Z rt , m £ h,mtn S ^ overseas empire 

m Tl raee and Smyrna Th.s silenced M e 


As we have just s a ,d of the fifteen elected 
rae V lb ep are Greeks In July last they 

submitted a memorandum to the Colonial 
becretary wherein they demanded secession 
irom Great Britain and failing that a 
responsible form of Government n cancellation 
of the annual tribute of 192 800 and a 
reiund of fho sum paid after 1914 T> 
press the demand a deputation also waited 
upou the Colonial Secretary in London 
A he considered reply of the Colonial 
becretary was published in the Cyprus Gazette 
of December 13 1929 Tho demand for 
secession w flS summarily dismissed and the 
question was declared closed The annual 
tribute of £92 800 also could not be stopped 
as the sum is being used to pay the interest 
on the guaranteed Turkish loan of 18 o 5 As 
regards the Cvpriot demand for responsible 

Oovm.mont , hcrc ls „„ chan( , e oE 

acceptance in the netr fnture ns tl o istnmi 

Im not tetrenched n sutrcienth high stipe 

ntdeietopnent lo ln ^ lt ,„*■ „ 

tlie memorialists nit nj„, ed , 0 „ ss , st ile 

Omcrnraent officii., m miprocnp tic 
economic rosition of tie Colony bj aproems 
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to hive better class English officials on 
higher salaries 

Y1 

Thu curt refusal of the British ‘ Coto.at 
OEc- has rased a storm of resentment m 
the poll lcally vocal section of » 
community Mr / a non » »wited 

of tlv* Cypres Mention which "‘gj 
London mate* it cleir in hi P Qn 
such pronouncements instead of di* “ 

tho Cypriots Nr, 11 only stimuM- »ei; 
inherent d°sire for freedom He „ ^ 

speech delivered by Mr Ramsay nt 

m the Labour and Socialist C 
B^rne in 1919 wherein ho declared that tnt 
policy of the Labour Party i f r 

allow the people of Cyprus to th 

thorns 'll a ca to which of the 1 ^ ta . le l , . » i o« 
L»a*ue of Nations th a y avould liki 

\et only ten Teats after the e,m u J » 
of tho Labour policy toward Cyp jrls 
tho Labour Secretary of State u 

the question of secession to b , 
cUs»d So long as the Greek # 

• their political aspirations cannot b P 
ed bv dangling before them tin , 5 flct , n 
-“ttbd fact' How many settled ™ 
thcicld, history. »» ■» ^““U n , ml d 
history have been unsettle 1 
pohtlc.il agitation 0 


loss end in innlul dr„u of «■ »=»»«*£ 

^Cul^lhe'fSenirS ££ 

Cyprus 

Mil 

* h „i»r'" “pS'^rs 

fr , : 

“ J tn C h ! ’* b en h sreatb 6 retarded by the 

"fr'soKsli 

^^ ,P -rcX°“Er" 0 tuia 

” , ,r , M for i substantul mireoso m 
,h -iuno. of the civil officers— the presint 
nti >ff rty SL.en percent of the total rcvcnlio 
h 111 naid out in salaries is evidently too low 
It r onlv by pampering the ciul service 
that this benighted island can be nursed 
bjuk to plenty and prosperity 


The next question is that of # p , enoa .. 
of the annual tribute and . lo a very 
question as upon "®* e “f t he harassing 
great extent, the solnhon oi The 

economic problems of the harbours 

island suffers from . tho 

midequaie irrigation ^^ 'Ldn-tnal policy 
absence of an enlightened .»*»'“* p nlcn t 
The polonul S cretarv J U5t ‘V e \ h ' t C vprus is 
of the tribute oath- ,t should 

a succosion state and share of 

bo responsible fir» proportional (?rCik 
th<* Turkish national den- cce stou 

members hold that Cyprus i3 „ . Britain 

state but Great Britain ?“ d ^ at oa t «* 
therefore, ought to P'J" t ()U ^ 0 { the 
her general budget and That is 

budget of the territory . . (.^ece 

what other racer* M» -tales 
t, tbia, and Italy are dmng ConTt0 tion m 
Since the abrogation of the „ has 
mu a sum of more than £ - h 

b=en taken away from Cyprus- 


I\ 

What an invaluable advice is this ' 

According to the Labour Government the 
talk if Cypriot independence is mere 
Soon Shine My talk of responsible 
Oovernment or even a near approach 

t0 , t is also *heer waste of time 
Cyprus should remain an '“i™' 1 ? 

time the dumping ground for British 
skill and administrative talent 

Such an attitude on the part of the 
Labour Government towards Cypriot 

a. pi rations is very much like the attitude 
of the Conservative and Liberal parties 
with regard to India In what respect 
may a candid enquirer ask is Mr Sydney 
Webb now Lard IWeld different from 
his Conservative predecessor Mr Aroery ’ 
The naked truth is that there is little to 
choose between one British political party 
and another \U are equally Imperialistic. 

^ Drvden *ays in his letter to Congreve, 
“Tom the Second rules like Tom the farst.”' 
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Editors ^te — The story of the Cypriot 
nationalist movement is carried to a more 
recent date in the leaderette reproduced 
below from The Wee) of Bombay which is 
an influential Roman Catholic journal edited 
by A Soares II A LL B 

It is reported b\ cable from I* icosia *hat tho 
Archbishop of Cyprus President of the Cv_prian 
Rational Council on the occasion of tho King s 
birthday handed to the acting Governor f r traas 
minion to the Colonial Secretary together with a 
covering letter oOG resolutions, which were passed 
and duly signed in all the towns and villages of 
the inland expressing the fervent wish of the 
population both urlan and rural for tho political 
union of their island with Oi’ece saj s the 
Winchester Guardian of 6th June A loyal 
birthday present indeed ' 

This is evidently another instance of racial 
and national insurge ce against alien rule It is 
also a non violent and even constitutional 
msurgencc. And what a the answer of tho idea! 
ist c* Labour Government 9 Bell a dose of the 
medicine which they arc trying in India to dragoon 
people into loyalty as if liyalty were a matter of 
outward compulsion instead of an inward convic- 
tion The following letter to t! e Guardian (4th 
June) by 31 Zenon Kos ides a Cypnan delegate in 
London makes it clear how it is proposed to deal 
with dangerous thought in Cyprus - 

Sir— I beg to be allowed to draw attention to 
the grave blow that the liberty of the press has just 
received from the Government in Cypru by recent 
legislation so drastically fettering journalism a3 to 
constit ite an actual menace to the free and legiti 
mate expression of public opinion 


It is provided viler aha in this new law that 
no newspaper shall be published w ithout a special 
permit from the Government in whose discre 
tionary power it will al olutely rest to refuse 
to grant, or even to cance 1 a permit it is a 
condition that tho proprietor shall not have 
leen dismi sed— for whatever reason— from the 
Government service anil heavy bonds with 
sureties are required while numerous other 
stringent conditions are attached. 

That a measure reining such despotic 
rc«tnctions of the past (long abolished even bv 
most backward countncsJ should now be SO 
unjustifiably introduced in a peaceful country 
under British adminiatration is a matter for no 
Jiltlo concern not onlr to tho«o interested in 
the intellectual and other progrei>3 of tho island 
and the freedom of its mluhtmt* but generally 
to all who have faith in Uotsh fairness ana 
who cherish the lilerty of the rresS 

I exprt s the confident belief that Ibe 

British press so keenly alive to the paramount 
si„mficnnco of the freedom of the pre.s will 
uot fail to take a sympathetic attitude in tne 
ease of mth nnolkd lor interference with its 
liberty in a British possession 

A formal j rotett against the introduction of 
this Jaw has l een sent to Lord Pas-sfield 

It goes without saying that if England goes 
for tho strong hand it is done on the most 
altruistic principles It is all done in the intere t 
of the poor backward Cypriots who are fortunate 
enmi lx to enjoy and yet do not seem to 
appreciate the blessings of the Pax Bntanntca 
Alas ' There is no gratitude anywhere ia the 
world 


Bhootki 


Br SANTA DEVI 
Translated ly Sita Den 


F IELD alter field of golden grain bordered 
by trees with deep green foliage mo 
sty was tho spec less blno of autumn 
and on the horizon was pamt-d a range 
of hills in virion* poses Some looked l«c 
helmeted soldiers with proud erect beaas 
some resembled Yogis in meditation with 
bowed shoulders, and some looted like blnshin 0 
bndes with downcast eyes These lingo ms ■> 
of stone, though inert lifeless and mute y 
s^med to express something through their 

Th" sun was about to set The last Tavs 
or th« sun glided the white fleecy clouds 
and then poured down m a stream on 
tre<* tip as if exhausted A "■*»«•* 
ndge-likc pa h ran by the s de ot 
paddy fields At a little distance one could 
see a small rivulet with wid a s J ret ®i“* t 
golden sand on both *ide« A group 
buttaloe* and a few cows stood drtnkin* « 
the shallow stream Two “bong ne R 
appeared to be taking care of them meir 
dark bodies shone like black marble 
rays of tho departing sun , 

Sunarcsh and Madhabi were walking alon 
that narrow ridge lladhabi gazed entranced 
at the wealth of colours produced by tne 
glorious sunset and remarked « hen 
in Calcutta, wo l ave to forget that there nro 
such things as sunset and sunn “ 

Samaresh laughed and said 
very little to do with the sun there 
can 'ignore him easily Bat we do _ P 
much time either for the fo«-d we 

Do we ever panse to think whence Jjose 

tico and pulse come * Those fields g 

gram remind us but ns soon ns 7 P 

5 out of sight tho world becomes a place 

of macadamized roads nod hogo 

concrete and «tone . • *»,» 

Suddenly a small crowd appeared . rt the 
bend ol the small path “f ™ 

loudly The intellectual ,"” t 

hero and heroine came to in a p , 
The crowd con ist*<l of Behans SantUI 
and a fewotlers Most .of tlem wore coarse 
home-spun dholies and sans wiih broad rea 

* ‘’o—lO 


iWIH 

mmm 

wnlkpd with the crowd She had a basket 

X" M *££ 

fesrss>”.s»j 

" b6 ?“ d «“°°to”nd laco and 

" d s!°"apprSed Madhabi quickly and said 
-Salan. Meat Sahib Do you want a maid 

5 “ V In°te ? ad o! replying to her ■Herllab' 
whispered playluBy to Samnresh Look here 
the girl lakes me for a M ® m ° ahl *> , .. 

\ on look like one by the side of the 
Ethiopian beauty said Samaresh The 
girl all this while had been standing gravely 

by “Are you a Hindustani ? asked Madhibi 
How did you come to learn Hindi t 
The girl did not say whether she was a 
Hindustani or not, but replied to the latter 
part of lladhabi s question by saying I 
learnt Hindi at my old Htm Sihib s 

It was quite apparent from her broken 
Hindi and pronunciation that R be was not a 
Hmdustam^o^ ^ you <j 0 y asked lladhabi 
I can wash dishes she replied. Her 
companion now came forward and said 
“Sbe can do anything you want llaaara 
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Samaresh was getting impatient ‘There’* 
no famine of suvants in the town,” he said, 
‘for you to engage one on the road We 
mast hurry back now ’ 

“Wait a bit,* said Madhabi “Since she 
has come of herself, she wont expect much 
I have no one to carry khoka about This 
girl seems quite strong, she will just suit 
me” 

Samaresh grew angrj “Do what you 
want,” he said, “you are always on the 
look-out for wasting money ’ 

Madhabi paid no heed to hu> temper “How 
much do you want 9 she asked the girl 
“Whatever you please to give,” she 
replied 

‘I will give you three rupees and your 
food,” Madhabi said 

‘I won’t eat rice, Mem Sahib," said the 
girl 


What do you want, pilau ? ’ asked 

Madhabi jestinglj 

But the girl did not smile ‘If you give 
me uncooked rice, I will cook myself,’ sho 
said “Wo don't take food, prepared by 
baburch s ” 

Samaresh laughed and said, “Good 
Heavens ' she appears to bo a ery strict 
about caste We, who are pure Aryans, 
do not seem to bo good enough for this 
Santhal girl ” 

“All right,” said Madhabi ‘I shall givo 
you your meals uncooked and pay you 
three rupees " 

The girl appeared to be quite satisfied 
I shall gi\c jou my address, ’ did Madhabi 
lou must ho thereat six sharp What 8 
jour name J " 

’ Bhootki ' replied the girL She took her 
°udre«s from Madlnbi and went away 

“You nlnnvs complain of my wastin'- 
monev.” Madhabi said to Samaresh “If 
Mie decides to stay on, she would he a 
positne godsend In Calcutta, if you want 
nn nvati she would at once ask for twenty 
rupees, an d board and lodging besides Instead 
,, T ™ ** (or tliroo rupees 

1 on ought to pay no some W«/,n for 
managing so cleverly ” 

I.< cry thing 1 had, including myKclf. is 
jours already satd her husband. “Could 
I ray you more • 

« V w U r ," ,U «>at,” said 

j 1 .™' 1 1 bapp-n to die More you. 

JElL? property <o 


bamart-h only laugl cd J n answer 


Early next morning, Bbootki arrived 
punctually at six, to join her new wort 
She liad four strings of beads round her 
neck and sported an astonishing amount of 
led ribbons Madhabi got up hastily from 
bed, rubbing her sleep laden eyes, and 

said to her husband, ‘See, how punctual 
she is, though she gets only a salary of 
three rupees On the other hand, your 

bearei, who get* twelve, is still 

sleeping He could never take out khoka 

for his m or umg walk before nine 
It is not for nothing that I wanted 
an ayah for khoka These useless servants 
drive me positively crazy” 

As Bhootki came in, khoka looked at 
her with wonder and asked, “Who is she, 
mummy 9 ’ 

‘She is your ayah,” replied his mother 
Khoka took his mother’s face m both 

hands, and turned it round towards himself, 
asking, “What will ayah do ?” 

Sho will phy with you, take jon out 
for walks, and tell you nice stones ” 

Khoka was jubilant “What stories ?” fco 
eagerlj asked, ‘tbo«e about the cat and 
the fox * 

His mother got fed up “I don’t know,” 
she said rather shortly, go and ask her” 
Khoka felt a bit shy at first He clutched 
the end of his mother’s sari, and stood 
leaning against her knees But he managed 
to peep at Bhootki, now and then, surrepti- 
tiously L\en Bhootki could hardly refrain 
from laughing, though sho appeared to be a 
very serious person She stretched out her 
hands, saying, “Come on baby ” 

One call was snllicient to win khoka* 
heart Ho sprang into her arms, and 
clung to her, saying, “Ttll mo nice stories." 

To Bhootki her work seemed more like 
her devotional exercise Even before th* 
dark nes of early dawn had fully disappeared 
Bhootki could be heard, scouring nil the pot» 
and pans that belonged to khoka, her 
wristlets jingling noiMly Madhabi could 
alwnjs see her, stuidmg ready by her 
bedroom door, to take khoka, however 
early it might be On account of her 
strict punctuality. Madlnbi and Samare h 
lad perforce to me earlier than was their 
wont Situarc-h objected strongh, but he 
was no match for Madhabi “No, no, that 
won’t do,” she would «*». “You can’t g° 
on sleeping under warm blankets, while 
another human being is shivering with cold 
at Jour door, watting your good pleasure 
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lou need not copy th“ Ml manner, of 
Eurasians. ’ , . 

They lnd a wide verandah on tl o north 
of their room B’ists of ice cold 
would rn h in shaking all the tree, of the 
garden a«d piercing the bodies 
mmat-'s of the riom like <harp irr 
BfaooUl had no warmer covering than uer 
thin cotton «nn ^aroaresh had to g« 

np though very reluctantly* leaving 

wstu red blanket 

As soon as he got up khoka too iu !”j, 
up The gold wand whose touch broke 
through the age-long slumber oi 
princess was in this case rcpre«en , 
the memory of Bhootkis charms He «ouiu 
stand np erect on the bed rubbin- h 

eyes and shaking his curly locks , 

face. “Papa put me down ho would 
shout, “I want to go to Bhootki 

“What an ungrateful brat ' bis «a ther 
would cay “The whole night I have to loo k 
after him and see that he doe, not thro 
the blankets I have to soothe him pet um 
and scratch his back But as soon _ 
morning he forgets everything and 
I want Bhootki Oo away you wicked boy 
I won t come to you again bet us ee 
sleeps with you at night W1 .., r 


;ht khoka would aB5, '" n . " ; t v7 
is chnbbly hand “I mil sleep mtj 
“Tot are a little monies' hm " ,0,1 " r 
would say r „„ r/ ,h 

Khoka would toddle off at oncein^reh 
ot Bhootki He iTOold lump into b ' r 
and say “I have come Bhootki kiss , „ 
Bhootk, would cad a furtive |1«» 
around then cover khoka a r h M S 
She was afraid of being dcctected T ^ e 
who had strictly forbidden ber to 
child as it was unhygienic l„,i 

kfter Khoka had partaken ol lias brea ^ 
fast tfe and his nurse would go 
under the big Kim tree w the gar 
somehmes the gardener « e bearer and the 
sweeper woman too would join the . 

mg flowers and fruits as presents for kbota 
Bbootk. sat on » canc^ stool 
the sun sinning full on her f» c * e sun 

sat in his little wheeled chair wi * tr 
behind him “It is very cold little roster 
Bhootki would say I have got t 

Khoka s heart would me t with pity « 
once 1 shall buy clothes or you from W 
shop to morrow he would T f {or 
comfort her V new coat 1 tl e 

you You will put your hands inside 


pockets and wak about the streets Throw 
awn your old drees 

Whit el e "dl yon get for me little 
mi ttr - Bhootki would ask again 

I shall gne you potato chips oranges 
suet, and everjtiiinE would answer the 
magnanimous little mao 

The hardener would come around with 
his watering cm ind a k ‘What will you 

^Khoki'wonld look grave and say Mother 
will buv things for you 

Nothing for me little master ? tre 
bearer would it . _ 

Khoka w ould get fed up Go away 

he would shout I don t wmt you 

Bhootki would look triumphant and draw 
the cl ild into her arms 

In the evening khoki was taken out for 
an uring in the adjoining fields JJadhnbi 
cot up from her afternoon nap to find l that 
khok i was not in her loom But all her 
bo\e and drawers stood open and disarranged 
Sho could have done this since khoka was 
not. there’ She came out and asked the 
"ctants but could get no «t.shctorj repy 
The short winter evening hastened to its 
c lo«e The sun began to set having the 
paths and helds mild and cool and taking 
away the crown of light from the heads of 
the tree« Madliabi looked at the paddy fields 
and found the wayside full of tente which 
a band of gyisios had set up The women 
had built fires and began their cooking in 
earthen pots lbese people must have come 
in to see if they could steal something 
thought tladhabi and had ruu off scared 
leaving everything topsyturvy one 
continued looking out of the window to wo 
if she could recognize any of her own things 
Bhootkis head decorated with bright red 
ribbon' appeared on the road But who was 
it sitting m khoka s cart ’ no seemed to be 
dressed in all the colours of the rainbow 
Bnt as they approached nearer Madliabi 
could see that it was no other than khoka 
himself He was dressed in red velvet pants 
and a blue coat of 'atm Over it, he 1 ml 
put on a bright pink woollen shawl while 
his 'mall feet were encased in green stock 
mgs and white shoes A cap embroidered 
with gold thread rested on his bead B1 ootki 
had ransacked alt the boxes and drawers 
and taken out everything bngl t looking to 
dress up khok3 The wonderful wardrobe 
which Jfadhabi had s 0 carefutly collected 
was completely devastated Madhabi was 
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furious and rushed at the offend- 
ing nurse maid as soon as she came m. 
‘ What have you done, you wretch,” she cned, 
“could not you see this warm suit and dress 
him m it ? ’ 

‘Little master won’t put on dirty clothes” 
replied Bhootki gravely ‘I feel ashamed” 
t Ob, what a Nawab” Madhabi said 
‘He is ashamed of dirty things Go away, 
you wretch, don’t touch my baby” 

Bhootki put down the child and moved 
asid® Oh, Bhootki ’ shouted ho, rending 
the very heavens with his cry Still Bhootki 
did not dare to approach him Khoka rolled 
on the ground in the intensity of his 
grief 


What a monkey,’ said Madhabi “nobody 
can say anything to the girl for fear of him 
Take him away But don’t you dare to 
touch iny boxes again ’ 

Bhootki took up the child with the same 
gravo face, and walked out Then, when 
she wa3 out of Madhabi's hearing, she 
whispe red , Little master, you arc very 
rich Whim you grow older yon will wear 
tons of gold and silver You will become 
a king, a barrister ” 

‘No, I won’t,” protested khoka, ‘I will 
remain khoka ” 

As days passed, the gardener began to 
grow more and more fond of khoka’s 
company Ho was seldom absent from Ins 
side Only one servant had come from 
Calcutta with tho family But he was 
inordinatch lazy While in Calcutta 
Madhabi had to tnhc him to task daily, to 

mako him clean the rooms and verandahs 

But she found that it was simply impossible 
to make him look after the big garden here 
Coercion and persnasion had failed alike 
v’ 1 ' 0 had another qnarrel with her husband, 
g"™ S ,( 1 w , nntr , d . ,0 eiiKngo a gardener 
mid ° S l,SWn ‘ 8 ,0 lod llcr °" n way in tho 


. “ an d ‘ d very little lie 

watered tho plants and trees, and decorated 
tho flower lasts in the drawingroom with 
™n U T° U 0t c,ir H anl , homnms The room 
ll,i bcc r° ovor,0, l dcJ "‘til tho perfume 
flo 7 cw and 1,,e walL and 
shalbj furniture would becomo glorified 

SWir™ ^ maresh t0 his grievance 

not Vu .rS” . * 0rT ? nL J lut Madhabi did 

1 1, f , nftn, - s who for ever tried to 

,K ‘ induced either to do any houses 
liolJ work «nd proclaimed lontllj- h c 


was engaged to look after the garden and 
not to do the work of the other servants 
for them 

Bat suddenly he seemed to find plenty 
of leisure He could always be seen, sitting 
by tbe side of khoka under the old Kim 
tree or carrying him about on his shoulders 
Bhootki walked behind him regallj, carrying 
kholas cap oi sweater She looked like 
tho mistress and the Orija gardener posed 
as her very humble servant 

Madhabi would flare up at this sight 
‘Look at the fellow” she would say I 
engaged him so that he might carry khoka 
about a bit after finishing Ins work in the 
garden It is not much But he would 
never listen to me Watering the plants 
and cutting some flowers seemed to require 
the whole day s labour then But now he 
is following that Santhal girl about’ tho 
whole day, like a pet dog I will have him 
kicked out one of these days I cannot 
bear such goings on 1 ’ 

‘Why do you get angiy for nothing?’ 
her husband would say “They too are 
human, with tho normal love of companionship 
and love” 

“But it is highly unseemly,” his wife 
would argue ‘She is a Santhal, while the 
man is an Onya What’s the use of their 
friendship ?’ 

‘But } ou were a great exponent of 
social reform,” Sannresh said “Because they 
are poor and uncultured, that’s no reason 
why they should not benefit by your 
sympathy 


But Uadlnbi had to acknowledge, that 
tho man had really improved m his work 
if not in liu. manners Nowadays, nobodv 
md to shout for him to bring khoka’s 
bathing water As soon a* Bhootki got 
khoka ready for his bath, the gardener 
Udnya was there with the water If Mndlnbi 
would ask Bhootki to fetch anything. 
Udaya would run for it, even before Bhootki 
cou d get up Whenever Bhootki put down 
khoka, Uda}n would take him up at once. 
Khoka was extreme!} self willed am* 
obdnrato and sometimes Bhootki too got 
tired of his moods, but not so Uilavn He 
would trj and try to nppease tho little 
tyrant with nil his might, in order to 
relieve the girl Trying to please Bhootki, 
he pleased one and all 

On market days, Bhootki would some 
times take n few hours' leave to do her 
siroplo shopping Khoka would wait 
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Bhootki gone?” , , , u. 

Tbe wMr murid wm b cM , S' 

town A b. S banyan tree stood ‘nte 

cento o! the field, where ‘ hE st ,n ’ JT ” 
erected. The vendors spread lhel '„”, Vv~? 
the ground, over which they arra - 
steel. Rice, puke, fish. 

-ill hinds ot food-stnfio were there heroics 
colonred sans, printed and plai ? 

.1 gay beads, glass bangle. “JSSgSI 
mirrore, hairpins aud combs < , 

needed by Ihf village beauty for 
was there Uday a was returning w.thfcb 
and vegetables for tho , an( j 

earned a comb, a bottle of castor re 

a small tin paiL Suddenly, a woman appears 
before h«r. She was dressed in ed 

with huge yellow flowers on it ^er 

a large basketful of glass ked 

head. “Do you want bangles - she askea 
Bhootli looked greedily at the 
coloured bangles, then tiirned away 
eves “Why don’t you take »ome 
the woman 


for hhoha, Mem Sahrb.” 
"■iffift MW, “What’s 

state her 

-wS. did you got tho chain tom 
ehp asked the servant gul i° u £ et on ‘ 5 ' 
three rupees, hoir do you then manage to 

^“^Bhootki 5 remained silent “Why don’t 
„ m . answer asked Madhabi 
r Bhootl. hesitated., thou auswered bome- 

W Jl5u*lhMamo suspicious and began to 
cross question “Who IS that ""“body? 
“Udiya,” answered Bhootki, aery shylj. 
W.dhab, lost her temper, completely 
•How dare you, you hussy, she cnea, 
“to flaunt Udaya’s presents in my face 

Wh BhStu’S«d 1 silent Won are running 
straight to hell Madhabi continued, Are 
not you alnid o! going about with him 

"•"STemsS’S Bbc.ll. at last, 


» -why don't you taho some JIe .« never Bhoot i, , 

! -Ih«“ no money,” said Bboott, Cday. frightened, ‘ho ha. promised to marry 

lied shyly and .aid, Do taho some, 


l nave no muuoj , - 

smiled shyly and 'aid, Uo 

Stoll, walled ofi in oifendej 
Who wants them ?” she a«led »».W 
-Da you thint, I will become • 
vour two pice worth of finer5 „ Ils tlets and 
keeper was selling chains croup 

anklets of silver, just in front of thu, group 


He will do nothing of the sort,” said 
Madhabi “You are afraid to eat in my 
kitchen for fear of losing ca»te, how can 
vou consent to many this Oriya i 
7 Bhootki’s eyes filled with tears t I have 
a0 Inends or relatives, Mem Sahib, she said 
* 00 what’s the use of caste to me ? II ue 


i .^cit m front of this group "^ 0 wliat'S tne use oi came «muv. -- — 

anklets of silver, just ” n j took up a carries me, aud converts me into an On*a, 

Hdyava entered tbe s ™ p . a asked Hhall have somebody to call my own ’ 

chain ’’You want this ? b ^ 1 s Xdlnb. bad nothing more to say 

Bhootki got more """I 7 . w I take Bhootki took up thoka and went out There 

you wretch, she said ” hy s wn;i n0 on(! in the garden She sat down 

pres-uts from von ’’’ 

Udaya whispered 


Udaya whispered ’V't^ who 

It 'eemed to mollify B**®®* “ ld (or the 
condescended to smile Bdaya P 
cl am and put it round her tlir khoka 

As soon as they » c ha.n 

raised a storm He wanted B j, im> fc u t 


was no one in the garden She sat down 
under a lime treo and taking off the silver 
chain, put it round klioka s neck Khoka 
cast his chubby arms round her neck, 
caressed her aud said, “You arc a very 

B ° 0< But° matters did not end there At night 


is they vv nhootkr’s chain But matters did not ena mere At 
raised a storm He wanted B 1|)|n> but Madhabi had a talk with Samaresh on the 

Bhootki felt ashamed to put n _ 1CJ fied subject Have you beard about your 
the little tyrant refund to m ‘ and gar dener's gallantry?” she said He bu 

otherwise At last Madhabi 1 never bought Bhootki a silver chain And 1 the 

asked, “Yf hat s the matter . .. hussy is going about showing it off to 

beard such a dm in my We . .. cud everybody I wonder, what they are 

"Little master wants tins cnu»* .. . 


Bhootki shamefacedly 

Madbab. turned .!»«* 
night of the trinlet r “J h S , lungs ? 
she .nd "Why do yon want racl1 


thinking of” „ , 

“Probably of civil marriage, answered 
her husband 

"Don’t be silly,” 'aid Madhabi, giving hi 
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a slight push \ ou must reprove him 
to morrow 

Nett morning Udaya was sent for 
Sannresh went straight to the point Have 
yon "aid that you wanted to marry BhootU? 

Udaya was taken completely aback at the 
suddcnnc s of the question Then he 
recovered and int out his tongue in dismay 
How can that be sir 0 he asked “I will lose 
caste if I marry a Santhal Besides I am 
married and have a family m my village 
Sannresh frowned and asked, ‘Then why 
did you go and make her a present 9 

Udaya did not know what to say After 
a while he answered rather stapidlv “I ha\o 
not made her any present sir somebody 
else must hate done it 

Saraarcsh gave him a resounding slap on 
the cheek Get out of my house at once 
he shouted "ion dare you lie to me <* Get 
out this minute 

Uday vani bed m an in taut Poor 
Bhootki seemed ready to sink into the earth 
at this pcrtidj But shv could not refrain 
from running after him and saying something 
to him Udava turned angrily round 
uttering sharp words 

But Bhootki still followed him with khoka 
in her arms Madbabi came out of her room 
and rel uked her st rnly Don t you dare 
to step out of tho gate else I shall hand 
you over to tbo police 

Bhootki came back Hive ’’ou no 
shame t asked Madhabi If you run 
after lum like thi<* y ou won t find a home 
in any decent house 


111 ootki stood weeping but made no 
answer She refused to let khoka down 
from t er arms even for a moment Even 
Madt abi could not take turn from her In 
the evening she gave khoka his dinmr and 
put im to sleep Ti en she kissed his round 
r 41 1 <5 , toall,lll J r antl E at down at tho head 

ot the tel weeping tears of agony 
. * Madl-rti entire! tit room she 

nJ P v„ t J I ^asc pardon 

) 1 . ,f , °' cr emitted any 

0 t ft fault plea e pardon those n]«o 
,„J n p "“‘"“"IT Madhabi got „p nry 
h‘e lecan e u ere in, no sound of 
scru hpg uten>il> to awaken ler \s the 
nw-rnmg 1 git streamed in through the 
window curtains Me sat nn mil. . .1 .1 
BVotki mn«t } are been frozen to dnth Me 


do 01 mM t* e door and was surprised 


to find no Bhootki there The cold north 
wind rushed through the deserted garden 
shaking the trees m every branch She 
called the other servants but could get no 
news of Bhootki from them She re-entered 
her room and said Bhootki is not there 
Perhaps she felt ashamed to come 

Who 1 nows ? oaid her husband 
That rascal may have enticed liei away, 
though he pretended to be very sharp with 
her 


Madhabi went to tako up khoka from 
the bed As she pulled him up, she noticed 
that one of his gold bangles was missing 
Who has taken his bangle ? she cried 
That witch must have stolen it Row I 
understand why she is absent She has 
taken the ornament and gone away with 
that scoundrel 

It is quite possible said her husband 
But why did she steal only one bangle 
and leave the other? This is rather strange 
Nothing strange m it” his wifo 
answered Sho was about to take both 

when I came m and interrupted And 
mark her impudence she had tho cheek to 
ask pardon of me as sho walked off with 
her booty I thought she felt ashamed of 
lier behavioui in the morning * 


Mndhabi put khoka down on tho floor 
as she did so there was a jingling sound 
and the much talked of silver chain, one or 
two trinkets oho belonging to Bhootki and 
three pieces of silver rolled down “This 
is even more strange ’ said Samnresh To 
icnvo one s own tilings behind while stealing 
t'T? belonging to others But the chain is 
n take I ho man has cheated her in every 


its a mere eyewash * said his wife She 
{ .° . mystify us So she left nil thc*e 
nibbiM) behind But I am not going tq let 
hir off so easily this time 1 ou must go to 
tho police station and report. 

Saraarcsh lnd his tea then started for 
the polico station The first thing that greeted 
his sight there was Bhootki s black head 
with its wealth of rod ribbons Vll hir other 
decorations she had left on tho bed of Khoka 
bln. stood by the door with bent head and 
so di l not catch sight of SirnmMi at firM 
He noticed that the girl was weeping 

Ilo felt moved with pitv nt tho desolate 
attitud of the g )r l He went up tithe 
constablo standing I v the door and nsked 
"* iimco Inn you brought this girl 9 Has 
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anyone lodged any complaint agamst her ? 
Let her go” 

Bhootki retreated still farther behind the 
door, when she caught sight of the speaker 
“We did not bring her here, sir, replied the 
constable, “sho has come of herself, to loage a 
complaint She says a gardener named 
Udaya, has stolen a gold bangle, belonging t 
her master’s child She wants to see t 
sab- inspector ” 

’Yes its true” said Samaresh ‘But what 
proof is, there that the gardener 1 as taken 
it ? The child used to be in ber charge 
„ This time Bhootki spoke up S1 f 

she said I took off the gold bangle but l 
did not mean to steal it Khoka wanted a 
gold chain, but madam would not buv nun 
one He cried and cried Then Ildar l sai 


he knew the art of doubling things If I 
gave him one pair of gold fogies. could 

pair , 6 1 can^purchLe ^ a^mauy chjun> *» j 

thine about the bangle I dout know, sir 

Lo/to ruse ray hell .ft*. f s " cI ‘ ra T st, °U 
follr If the police cannot catch mm. 1 shall 
“ to ,ral ."hl- ste-id I« !o.= ct.t.. 
„r but I Jo net .vent to commit 1 ran 

Sheb-TO to .veep 5;im I eeunot l..e 
o ittiout kliofi. sir she sell b’et'O Pt rf "“ 

-.eraed to be-ir IhoU eryio: 
tor B i' .tfi vu n?ht he «uJ 1‘™T “P 
nor It is getting I.te 


The Philosophical Importance of Sir J. C. Boses 
Scientific Discoveries 


Hr J K HAJUSID4R « 

T HE scientific discoveries which Sir J O 
Bose, the great Indtan scient.'t bat, come 
, to hit npon in recent year,, and i wl »en 
bare gamed for him such a distinguished place 
among the world scientist' wm 
philosophical importance and have not attraciea 
the attention they deserve The conception 
that nature is living through and throne", 
which is the mam theme of Sir Ja.od 
researches has been long prevalent. xW. ‘ 
IS well nigh as old as philosophy ltseW an , 
may be said to be the logical terminu 
idealism consistently devoloped But 
one of the dithcultie> such a conception "as 
, had to encounter has been the. te 

scientific evidence in its favour rv > ,'* .. 
obviously a bare speculative view . 
kind indicated would be of no m°*® ,„i 

then » fairy tale nn1.«e supported by «tnm 
empirical observation of such port 
nature a, are eecesrable to ip.Mt.sntion 
this re«pect special importance , 

attached to the wort of fair J G B° , omaia 
the results he has obtained in the — 


ib d iLo\i>o\) Bus vi Lvw 

of biologv and phvsiCs do furni-h th with a 
body of scientific evidence that lends 
countenance ta the metaphysical conception 
in question “The idealist in philo«oph>. 
Prof A F Tiylor remarks who holds It as 
his creel that all re.litj is nmntal is too 
often apt to resent the very evidence of an 
inorganic world is a stone of stumbling 
maliciously Hung down in the way of bis 
faith The resentment nn> be tracta, 
werhaPN to what has been the predominating 
influence of science m so far as it has 
hi furcated nature in‘o two spheres * i * 
those of inorganic and organic But such 
a bifurc ition of nature Sir J C Bose tries to 
show, is really without scientific justification, 
and *th® conclusion towards which hi' 
re parches seem to point is that there is no 
dead matter in the world that, in o‘her word 
so-called ‘matter’ is not something inert ana 
dead but is pregnant with life, that, m fict, 
one single hf.* pervades the whole universe 
S.r Jagadis him elf predicts that the 
obscunng veil will bo lifted and the student 
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will gradually come to see how community inorganic matter An essentially similar 

throughout the great ocean of life outweighs paper was read before the physical section 
apparent dissimilarity Ont of discord he of the British Association nt its Biadfortl 

will realize the great harmony ’ The time- meeting m September, 1900 A stimulus 

honoured distinction between the organic produces Dr Bose holds n certain excitatory 

and the inorganic has been called in question change in living substances and the excitation 

and after a scries of prolonged investigations thus produced may express it elf in either 

Sir Jagadis Ins come to the conclusion that of the two forms of mechanical or electrical 

the assumed line of demarcation is quite nn response In mechanical response the 


arbitrary one and that it cannot bo sustained 
even on scientific grounds In the concluding 
portion of his paper read before the Bradford 
meeting of tho British Association in 1900 
he said 

It is difficult to draw a line and say Hero the 
physical process ends and the physiological process 
begins or That is a phenomenon of inoij,auic 
matter and this is a vital phenomenon peculiar to 
living organisms or These are the lines of 
demarcation that separate the physical the 
physiological and tho beginning of p yclucal 
processes , 

Dr Bose who began his career ns a 
physicist, was first struck with a significant 
phenomenon when experimenting with a newly 
invented receiver of wireless telegraphy 
After experiments had been earned on 

continuously for a couple of hours Dr Bose 
found that the receiver became less sensitive 
and after more prolonged work still more so 
reminding one of fatigue in the sense of 
progressive diminution of response When 
on the other hand the receiver was allowed 
to rest for several hours it became sensitive 
once more Such phenomena were at first, 
merely incidental to the mam inquiries but 
as they multiplied they grew more and more 
impressive and called for inquiry Prof 
Geddes observes 

So complcv are the phenomena of life and so 
long have tl ey been regarded s m\ stenouc tint 
biological speculation and even experiment is open 
to susp c on of unsound ne^s and not least among 
physiolog sts in regard to each other and hence 
at their wisest, thev are cr tiral to themselves It 
was with this caution and self criticism tl at Bose 
began and not simply \ ith a good deal of that 
fear on 1 treml ling w Inch every respectable specialist 
feels when he ventures even to lool over Ins 
ne ghbours wall still more to pluck a handful of the 
roses which are overhanging into Ins garden {Life 
an l Work of Sr J C liote p SO) 

As a result of investigation Dr Bose 
found a striking similarity between the 
responses of the living and the non living 
and in Ins paper read before tho Pans 
International Congress of Physicists (in 1900) 
he compares and tries to show a parallelism 
between the responses to excitation or 
stimulus of living* tissue with those of 


excitation produced expresses itself in a 
visible change of form ns seen m muscle 
while in electrical lesponso it expresses 
lUelf in certain electrical changes, and not 
m any visible alteration ns seen in nerve or 
retina and while the mechanical mode of 
response is limited in its application the* 
electrical form is universal Moreover the 
mechanical nnd electrical modes of response 
are practically identical in character according 
to Dr Bose Now this irritability or respon* 
siveness of the tmsae either in it* mechanical 
or electrical form was supposed to depend 
on its physiological activity seeing that under 
certain conditions it could be converted 
from a responsive to an irresponsive state 
mther temporarily o" permanently Finding 
t at a living tissue gives response while a 
tissue that Ins been killed does not it was 
concluded that the phenomenon of response 
is a characteristic of a living organism, and 
Dr Bose thinks that from a confusion of dead 
things with inanimate matter it has been 
supposed that inanimate matter must be 
irresponsive But Dr Bose thinks that the 
position is untenable and he claims to have 
shown experimentally tint not only the 
fact of response but all the modifications 
in response which occur under various 

conditions take place alike in metah .plants 
and aninnl tissues Tins is corroborated m 
the cases of negative variation relation 
between stimulus and response effects of 
superposition uniform responses fatigue 
staircase effect increased response aft® 1 
continuous stimulation modified response 
diphasic variation effect of temperature 

effect of chemical reagents etc. 

In this connection an important point 
remains to be considered We have seen 
abive that according to Dr Bose everything 
in the universe is living in one and tl e 
same sense But it may well be objected 
that what is called a thiug is not a simple 
that it is a combination of element 
and if it be not shown that these constitutive 
parK are also living t e living on their 
own account, the problem remains unsolved 



TURmiijosonnciLiMi’ouTvNcr of -ns 
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In tint cm Dr BMC’, 
ton ot • living mm cue ™"' d *“ cter to 
nntenaFe Dr Bee attempt, called 

show tint it l, not only ,1 life 

•thing- tint inhibits the i.teimmc 1 n ' »t 
hot that every port ot • h1 "- 

present* similar phenomena ca P c 0 f 

cuhrly shown, he argue-, in to 

plants where the electrics P obtained 
mechanical stimulus is no hut that 

from the plan. *> • ft- «* 

such response t- «W» owame tht 

roots, items and leaves which ( a 

constitutive parts of , su ~i j nil ,„„l t th 
detailed account ii'l £ - % „ * >4t, 

Ltnncan Society Vol ^ '- v ' p . ” t( 00 h 
Now, Dr Rose seems to be « 
scientist who, m recent * ye l lT 'of tmn ' t> 
taken upon himself the task_ of tn>tv ^ 
show experimentally the ““t , h( . i lMQf ; 

the bifurcation of nhture , tl " , to held tin 
and tlio non living which b **o 

field and which may bo 8 c%t0 the 
maintj responsible for P re '® nt t "y e logical 
greatest of idealists to come of thur 

terminus or the main pi e lCnta l and 
doctrine t«’, all doctrine and 

thus to leave a gap ,n thc r J d consistent 
deprive it of colieuncc “ n reached by 
The results which Dr * sc ,cntihciUy 

experiments goto corroborate scicui^ ^ 

the L»ibmzian contention mikC3 n0 

philosophical ground that “ ®” ty obtains 
haps*, . r a unity and continuity ^ ^ 
throughout nature wind) 3ndcon ,,,tent 
l>g.cal terminus ol I » true attempt i> 

idealism, and Dr t)n t such A 

just to Show expert m ntalty t’ thron .hout 
un.tv and continuity ot the 

nature Tiio wonderful c , n the 

groat scientist farther prej red 

damam of plant-life l»a e 0 b-ervc- 

the ground for idealism lint i,f 0 wen 
that lus investigations m P „hi ls h a wide 
Undirtaken with a mow . i unity of 

Konenh/Viou «f the fundameo .1 u J ^ 
life audits mechanism J,' n f, r the la-t 
investigations m this direct ^ ^ H bhsh 
quarter of a century n '. , .1 n , ec h ini«m 
the ilentita of tho physiologic' n ’{^ 
of the plant and the anima attainment of 
cellular animal oreanis u _ UM j hr tlie 

hi -her complexita was aceompanwu 


1 ~,„,t of the organism often 

i P f m !ra b otuSfc 4 VdmTEw 
leh „ rf f.,0 

'„r tot “ lmR.tl.ed .very 

r a,- i r-a;*" 

tnnsformed into . motor impul 0 


=!,*«enSot‘S?£»| 

hifurt-ition of nature disappears but it would 

-sr.si.ttrJf snr vr** 

plant, .1-0 tnve got 
!L„ are aware nervous system i- the 
of consciousness Hie activities of J h 5 ; 
Scientist, or of some one after him followin 
m his fooUtfp- may same day proceed 
further to the mineral kingdom auil brm 0 out 
us some s.m.lar fact would 

» all to contribute to tno 

’ 0> tto idedi-tiP P.Rd 

Bose mav be said to have rendered a great 

service to philosophy and espeuiUv to a 
idealistic phibsophy in so fir as it li > with 
‘„eo« to do fo -and the wonderful 
discoveries that are bung worked out by the 
great scieo'i t from day to day would b. 
et-erly looked for not only by the scientists 
but al o by philosophers in so far as they 
c o to corroborate the phdos'phical rind trim, 
of the facts by the ancient Hindu sages 
who are tie tvpicil repre onWtives of the 
l.«l.P-t ldP,li-ni .7- V -lm -Ml >1'P»“ 
in everything -ei- the. tnith f 


2n— 11 



Bn BENARSIDAS Ctt VTURV EDI 


A noble gift 

The follow mg news was pnbl »hid in the 
papers, some time ago — 

UlFt OF *. ItCiORt o Tuor-'iM) Stebi ivg 

fo PROMOTE I 1 IF\DM RELATIONS 

Presiding At a dinner to the delecates to the 
Colonial Conference liOTd I’assfield announced 
tint the Raja of Saraw ih horl offered » hundred 
thousand sterling tote devoted to an otject 
connected with Colonial Fmpire m recognition of 
frieodU relations between Sarawak and Britain 
The Rift had 1 een pntelulh accepted and three- 
ainrters of it would be devoted to assist the 
education of Colonial Civil Servants children in 
»nv yurt of the empire t nil detail* of the scheme 
including the allocation of the remainder of the 
gift has not vet l*en worked out but it will bnng 
relief to mane individuals in crave anxiety and. 
also help to increase th° valuable hereditary element 
jn colonial seiNKC* 


Here is an example that ought to 
followed b} some of our merchant princes 
in India and abroad lhere are a mimbef ot 
colonial students who have an earnest desire 
to come to India for studies but they ha'O ntl 
means to do so And there are many yoOJ>S 
men in India who are prepared to go to 
colonies for educational and social won 
if they could onlv get the passage inon e J\ 
It w ill be a real service to the cause 
Greater India if some of our leaders cmild 
persuade people like Syt Ghanshyam p ,? 
Birla Sir Huknm Cband, Sir Purushotfauj 
Das Lliakur Das and Syt Ambalal Sarabhai 
others to endow a few scholarships for the 
education of the colonial children in some 01 
our institutions in India 


There are a 



number of merchants 
Bombay and other pan 
of Gujerat who hire 
benefited considerable 
account of their trade 
connection with Afr |C jj 
and some of them h ftve 
also vested interests 10 
those parN Sir PurUshotw n 
Das and Svt Arobala 
being among them *Th cr 
is a Colonial merchan^ 
Association in Bombay 
and it ought to do sonie - 
thing \n tins direction 

Need of a good library 
op Greater India 

Ono great difficult} ’ ,l 
the way of those 
wish to study tV* proUd® 4 
of Greater India n> 
want of a good Jibnjr) 
where books on f" 1 ? 
subject could be had ” 


The Great Hall id the Rhodes Home at Oxford 
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'mint there ire only two places whero some 
intern! on this subject can be found the 
ibrary at the I'oona headquarters of the 
Servants of India Society being the one ami 
:he 1’rabosi Bhawan of Swami Bhawam Dayal 
Smayaai the other I doubt if am -v-tenntic 
effort ha- ever been made to collect all the 
av nil able material in one place The Servants 
of Ind a Society has iU hind9 full with mam 
activities of diverse character and it cannot 
be expected to spend a large sum n tin® 
item while Swann Bhawam Dtyal- mtaos art 
t\.o much limited to make any appicciabJe 
addition to his personal library s) that it 
mar be kept up to date so far as this iu ject 
is concerned , 

The idea of a library on Greater Indn 
was suggested to me whilo readin an 
account of the Rhodes House at Oxford 
There is to be a library nt the Rhodes H u e 
about which Vi«count Grey said " wm 

contain a collection dealing with pa-t hist >r\ 
and present progress, from which tho-e vtno^e 
ambition it is to serve the British C unraon 


day of landing of the Ihlgnm forefathers who came 
to America- They landed out of the storm j weather 
on a cold inhospitable coast But from that dav 
of Undies called Thanksgiving Da\ the struggle 
for human tit erty tx -rra in a new way in a new 
woild The fir t step led on Jj a natural Beau mas 
to the Declaration ef Independence which followed 
And still further the American Dochrat on of 
Uidepen lence tmlj inspired the leaders of the 
tren h Revolution which shook Furope to its ver> 
fumUtion* Thus Thanksgiving Dij in America 
inK re i resents deliverance from human oppression 
hv r> \ lr when it comes r nnd we ought to 
t dime our accounts and see what we can put 
l wn in tho current year to the account of 

IVt dunng the \ear 1929 Kas 
h,H» n a n ghij instrume f of peace in the world 
But then is another side of the picture which 
need to i remembered Not onlj ought we to 
have a Hi armament among the western nations 
t it i n uhi also to have a disarmament of the 
whol W i asunst the oppres-ion of the Fa t 
For v ' Fia tern land today is feeling that 
approval m and i- seeking its indepcn lence Just 
a* a n i al Disarmament is «ore y needttt so alo 
a 1 1 i d disarmament is enuallj badly needed 
\n a Kellogg Diet is needed wh-tebj no raw 
or nit n shall a >j longer control another against 

it- ow n w ill and consent 

needs empliasirmg tod ir more 


auiuuion it is 10 serve me ' ri .... principle needs empliasirmg toil iy more 

wealth of Nations or the great American ^ p othe 1 r , t l3 l)ie f lr , t element of human 

Republic will be able to draw inspiration aid , ,« t The American Dec! 

.format, on The .sU^Uon ttnto ““‘.“iSS J,Z'‘SJS'c 

Cod ,*« jr ," 0 ’';ra3“kna W m.«d,m d™t of 
Rtl o" h „*i d “ .Tl? dmirer of RUod„ fL“„ IVVlS 1 ‘/ffi USS&S? fi 

«■. 5-f f&ffr’ISSaT'XVtS 


toglish ^«n,net>";sM.Tl full of youthful enthusiasm 
m the great cause India looks to the lest men 


her 


work that be did for tho 
spnkmg worid hy endowing a Urge numbei 
of scholarships at Oxford If nny of our 
leaders, who condemn Impearialists day m 
out had one tenth of the imagination 
foresight and perseverance of Rhode-, 
should have had a good library on Greater 
India ling ago 

Mr Andrews’ speech on Thanks 
giving Day In America 
Mr C F Andrews never uii 
opportunity to pnt to something lor 

his adopted conntrv wherei cr hem iywan« atout' 4*w _ ’are Punjab* The 

bts humanitarian tours all over 0 f 0 f o merit is are mostly tailors, poll nuths. tartars 


botl!' tnTng ! ami and Ainenea to l-e with her n 
struggle for indepindtnre’ 

A serious Problem 

A large number of Punjabi labourers and 
Gujerati artisans are going to Fiji 1-lands 
every year and this has «et the colonial born 
Indians in Fiji a-thinling I have recently 
received two letters on this subject, one 
from Ba and the other from Nadi 
The Nadi gentleman writes 
The Sutlej brought no less than '‘UO 
Indians »o tin Two hundred of them are 
*- — ... —a ,i — * >•«> •»-» rnmabis The 


The following speech is a furtbtt f'J 01 ^ 
hiv love for India indeed if any proots wc.v 
now nece-sary after hi- twenty-tive y earK 
service for our Motherland 

America 


neratis are mosaj uuon. pa imm.- 
aol thoe-maken while almost all tho rnniitu 
are labourer- The influx of labour from India 
h increasing unemployment here m this colcm 
and constitutes a grave protlem 'Uses are 
« already low and now there i- a danger of 

“Whit does Thanksgiving thor gang down still further J herebniattom 

really -tan l for? burelj it 13 V Ipre-ent- children are fared wi h a “J? 1 *}?! 

deliverance from a Great oppre-'ioa « wpre " ^ , y f e roint of view tut 

the twyinatu-f of the greatest Struggle lor ^ in®, the moral point of v“>« 

Id eriv of tn»Krn times. 


lertv of madam times. ,k p first 

kor it aynbolizea to Amertioa hearts IQ 


[ need not tell you that there 1 
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di«l aritv of numb r amon„ the miles and ability The langnny ika Herald writes ilea 


females of Indian population on at coun t of 
indenture sj stem that allow el onh thirty 
women pei hundred men It wa» this inhuman 
disproportion that gave n c to to rainy jcilousus 
<iu arras and dt moral) ration among the Indian 
j oi ulation during the indenture d ly a Now 
afi 1 the abolition of that hated sy stem in 
19 0 nature herself le^an tho work of healing 


him 

Mr Gho e came to this territory in the mid 11 
of 1921 Hi» practice login llourdung from to 
aery 1 eginnm„ lie got himself estil Iished a M3 
«oon Immediately after his arrival here ho jotne 
the Intian \s oeiation and worked for its won' 1 ™ 
In 19’* he was appointed ns a member ol to 


and more girls wo\T Icing loin than lovs lown lnn Vuthontj and in the sulseiuent >car 
and the proportion was being set right till this he had the honour of Icing nominated as a nienj^ 
new inenaco has intci vened— this menace of tho to the I egi lativc Council Ho was simple mono 
am al of Unndrcls of unmarried labourers from arcl a willing wo ker He was a practical man 
home If this state of allure continues foi a had no love for leadership Net there could t a™', 
tn " jcir evciy thing will le upset and wc |e found any function social or political m wniu 


l*o ind to revet t lack to those indenture 

days when immorality w is rampant everywhere 
W e shall pias to o lr Uadcrs in India to stop 
this emigi ition of labourers If they cannot 
help us they tan at least stop thur comj atnots 
from coming hero and being an obstacle in the 
way of oir progress 


his leadership w as not sou Jit 


vi gird 


arc too yyell known to need recapitulate n - 
< entral School movement his contribution was oc 
mcon ilerabh lie was a member of the Commit! 
wlmh yyent door to door collecting fund He 
talen yeiy active pait in the Indian library re 
i lit lie works he was avulalle at id> time » 
M> Ba correspondent writes hm the community has lost a sincere worker & 

I feel that Icfora verv long we shall te J? 1 ® I*"} 1 ," ^ *» onerous donor and th« to » * 
faced with unemployment prollcm in tiji , , , , , 

unless the inflow of Iunjalis and Gujeratis is Mi Gho«e had been suffering from heart ao 
curtail d kidney lisea cs foi the last four months uni ro 

ii , , i„„, ,« — - j. nW „ „„„ loon under Dr Mullicl s treatment Owing to Ion 

I he j loblem is no doubt n difficult one lllne s he was yery much run down and was , ufn '. 

If we approach the Gov ernment of India to sad fy his do iro of going either to I n Jand or t< 

on this subject they will say What can we Indu fr letter medical treatment On last rridw 

a °’ Ihose people it. ra) mg tor possaso j>£ f f&puil 0, Sa h th"ro°l,e' “f •>’ 

list 

We me deeply pained to learn that Nlr 
Gliosc could not get better treatment at 
Luropean Hospital in Dar os Salami 
read in tho Herald 

It has ti inspired that the Iato Honour'! lo 


* to . . 

to this free emigration The only thing 
that wc can do is to carry on propaganda 
in the Punjab and Gujerat against any 
emigration to Fiji It is the duty of the 
liji Indians to send one or two yyorkers 
hero for this purpose and to finance them 


iiiunueuicm n uas inn'pirea uiat me iato Honour** 'j 
for tuir publicity yvorl One or two Ghose was no' given better accommodition sj" 1 
stray ai tides in the Hindi or English „i; er i„ , . r f atment r> in ,he _> lir Sl' 0!m Hospital 1 ' 
pliers mil pot do ipytluns for tho clrss Co ' 1 C ”“ “I " as ' ,llo " ed 

of people who usually emigrate to Fiji do It is really impertinence on the part of lj 
not read those papers The Government of authorities to have denied be®t treatment and ** 
Indu can easily put a stop to this evil bv accommodation loan eminent person lil e 3Ir On® 
r >,„,,, n o theatre of i, passports s 

Dji but they will not do so for reasons Ills Honour the Chief Justice s PO i e s 0 highly ^ 
stated above What has the Indian National was yopnlar among all sections of the non cw'' 
Congress of Fiji been doing for the past fifteen com mumty who dined with IIis Excellency 
months 0 It Should prove its usefulness In rj'.tR.”",.” 1 ' 1 "" services to the coua 


“fc* N " hole liave liecn appreciated 




Of what use are the expression of feelings ao. 

show of sympathy to a dead w hen he could 


prove its usefulness by 
taking up such question® 

The late Honourable S N Ghose get even an 'hundredth' lart'oE such feelings ac< 

death^ot ‘Mr S h0 f d rhos 1Ca R t," 1 ‘1 

««. °LJ.! r t " Ghose Bar at hw 0 f hew is taken to the hospital otherwise ho «ool 

Dir es salaam ianganyika During my tour certainly have irotcsted against the md«' eB 
in I a-ot African territories in 19°4 j h 1( j tj, c treatment meted out to him 

s' g’ 1 " sreof'the Verbs' "‘i 'I' It ■> throws l.ho those that loahe tho «‘ l . 

Gho e imtiressrd Indn nod Mr of be »er undei standing between the brown ft* 

; Scere nX.mnl Sid ^ a ' e 7 f,l ° ^ people impossible That a bigl'D 

evm cod r™ t d ?. dy cultured gentleman of Mr Ghose s W* 

P y good cause to the best of lus could not get better treatment at the tm* 
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, , .» Th S„T!™S“n«5iA5> s S 

ol his extreme .lluM-treatmcnt tbjt WJW* ,'"5 !he tffiul ««V, » 

always ataihble to every To almost "mK.1* »' C .W ?' C ?' 


of his extreme uiut« ’ A.' fi.oV and 0 wi in a=L the Loiom.il ururo 10 ( 

.}•«» »>«•* ?' 
fs” 1 3S™ irSsSt'iT^S V* «iS* &Sj» 

dt ttn ct to ns 


lord Delamere s outburst 


Here „ a summary of a sLtcmeut otU.d 
Ttelamerc of last \fr.ea wired out l> 
Reuters to the Indian papers 

latrd Delamere who » a* vre^h »t 

of the elected mcml^r3 orgamzatio ^ w tion 
the proposals hold cot no r«££f * untn 

of the settlers in the government ot ' ^ arv 

nntil the natives «ho 'rr* V i He 

ago are alls to mittUfote on an * 

believes that the e«entia art ol rut '*• ^ t 
in the inherent character! tics o t on l > 

u a gift that cannot whollj »« hana i 

teachine and example „ , t hc word 

Lord 11 lamerc ^ests that ^ ^ 

tnt tee hip in connection with ,.i. r t h e 1 of 
roliey has become smeared , “ t r t , h 
nnmons and unpractical rcct.t Hie nn^ ^ Jn 
its culinary meaning Jw 1“ p ire r nn i les 
sHtlerS are standing on well tried « « P» ^ ng 

the very first of which 1 » ‘ hat 'J d ^, ra moi nt > 
people In place of the worn 1 d | an re 
which ha.? become contro\en.»l ^ ly 1D d r 
b ir”Ms tlie use ol the phra e 

“ MTpomla out that , tt • }“• 

Ws rooted in tho toil of A*" rt lh ^oth ^ 

d»\eloninent will not remove th 

and witchcraft of countless years .. 

•nu, — jsshs^-JSS* - 

SlKri JP& mcoUlity of Eu = 
settlers in East Africa. Lord 

claims a monopoly of tl J that suc h 
for Ins nco but th f. I1C et(lers inherent 
sentiments proclaim the 1 . 0 f different 
unfitness to rule settlers m 

races The record ol tn creditable 

List Africa his not been at all cr 



I J y^L » 


- ‘ ,*T 

if,-*; * 

ll ' ' l *k ‘ | ’< t*. 



races 1 tic recoi u -■ 

EX5t Africa his not ®ec n * ^ African 
so far as their illation ^h ]{ j Tfly i 0 r 

races aie concerned rto 

a tho Times of India 


Lord D lamere 

extra legal means of gettm. tl e.r own wa 

People hiving such a mentality arc 
surely the least fitted to rule justly over 
the brown and the black people of Africa. 


One recalls in this ^"“ c ^ 0 t u ;r <ery prominent 
l f «i Major Grogan (another cuc^ ^ a rickshaw 
in the history of hcnyal h '. wnl 0 | the Co ir 3 


in the history of Kenya! hor^ewhupea ^ 

W before sentenced to one months 

house for which he was 


Swaml Bhawam Oayal s new ajdress 
Swann Bhawam Ilayal Sannyas. I. lept I" 
Central Jill nt lliziribagli Uihar) and 1 is 
friends and admirers in different colonies 
will be glid to leirn that he is being treated 
well and has improved in l ealtli 




The Awakening of India* 

\ JRGINIO GAYDA 
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of i 0 ' ,r^ ,!< i? •“’r® 

s:S§i=p 

ItntoUhat Vehmd ^osmiU^ d “ r l 5 

ire nln. i ly there ° ° S n l trol,f>i ,,IC misses 

in tl!e th I ihon ,Cll Con rt 'tv «" I " dn »" 01 0 represented 
d legit » Viter the-Tw! 7 . n' pr ' 1 '' thousand 
Nei.ru Ini smUnof i uTA ok 1, I undl l Ia "lmr!il 

^ fiMff “fcas^ ^S-fiss 

went in I/m Inn f.n- 1 , c British Govern 

In Inn ,SJl™ '° r (, 1 5»S? «>« «nlnu«n of iho 

K5ff;?As sysAs 
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strongei ind able to do great d image to the Indian 
national raoiement Cut times ire changed A 
new element a formidable force— the ma ® his 
entered the scene It is alrtadj pervaded by the 
new national sentiment Above all it has leirnt 
not to fear the dinger of resistance An e\pen 
ment has alreadj been made with the silent revolt 
of the peas ints in the district of Bardoli The 
English luthonty had imposed an merevsed ta\ 
upon the people of the locality Cut the peasants 
incited hj the national propagandists reui'Ctl to 
paj The government seized their lends and } id 
these to auction® Cut the peasants renmued 
unmove 1 and continued to cultivate and sow 
them \\ hen the harvest came the British Govern 
ment in order to avoil i blood} conflict with the 
mas® hal to \ leld A commission of mqmrj was 
appointed and it was recognized that the now 
taxes were too high Since that day the indiin 
masses have learnt the value of numbers 

Ihctc are two new mass movements m India— 
that of the vvorlers lc cues and that of the 
j out it leagues Ltbonr organization is advancing 
rapicilv even among the woihcrs m India. It !■> 
i itile to look for its driving force in Moscow 
uussian Communism and the agitation thereof 
counts much less in India as also in China 

than it seems and is s. id There is no doubt 

that the Inlian labour movement which is 

torn <>[ a new consciousness of man has its 
?I£ 1 *} ,n ^e preachings of Gandhi He is the gretf 
2 tie °f India »ho declaim# equality of men 
ana tie cru«ade for the suppression of caste 

especially that of the pariah or Iho untouchable 
w hich keeps 51) million men isolated in Iho cities 
?»™L »V ie ,' ,lh » c » dppming 'hem of all human 
r'?!* '! a , s not onlj stored up the labourers 

“weW them ncarei to the intellectuals but 
na® aiovo a]] created a new conscience 
‘*- n ’ ft was a crowd of tlurtv thousand 
workers which for the first time brought the 

2P ,nd ‘T, Cn n ic ,°.. ,nto « ,le G ileutta Congress 

fnnr.nT.7r.* Iho JMiitlej Commission i| poufied 
km, into the social conditions of British 
mnL l? » affirmed that most of the two 
hundred 6tril.es dec a red in India in lfiN and 
involving j] « 17 104 dais of lost labour ed * 




caim» , n(m of lost labour had l a 

7 Mm rol,l,( J l , ‘ban economic. To the 
ofnuml ni°^! os 'i h . lc !f P1 \° the organized force 
ot nuin>cr nro ailed tlio leagues of court# 
anT nro' 0 n^' ,!C dlL,a,ore in all Indian activities 
movcifJont BO x at ie r hfal of tho national 
hnS iJS n ? men of India todij havoth** 
lhcv nrc 4,V^r r r tlCa of ,!icir oso in all countries 

g Sr i -V£ESi «?, 'A. 

»”l Mrop.1.1" of tiamlU 
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profotituUj affected by ' India’s dominant]} 
rural character iU isolated village* and the 
dependence of the \*ist majority of its people 
upon agriculture the low standard of hung 
of the masses and their potert} nnd the 
Ion*, tradition of ccntrali7ed administration 
W ith the most optimistic estimate the a\ crage 
income per head in India in 1022 was about 
£8 only while the corresponding figure for 
Great Britain was £93 “lho contrast remains 
startling even after allowing for the difference 
between the range of needs to be satisfied 
Great disparit} exists in the incomes of 
different classes of people in India and gra\o 
inequalities prevail in the distribution of 
taxation Thus a poor cultivator who not 
onl} pa}s to the State a substantial portion 
of his incomo from land but also bears the 
burdens of the duttes on sugar kcroseno oil 
salt nnd other articles of general consumption 
receives very different treatment from the big 
zanimdar or land holder m areas where 
permanent settlement prevails who pays to 
the State a merely nominal charge fixed over 
a ccntur} ago and declared to bo unalterable 
for ever, while his agricultural incomo is 
totally exempt from income tax 

Sir W T Layton assumes that it is 
both possible and desirable to improve the 
economic and social condition of the Indian 
people by a substantial increase in expend) 
ture on the nation building services and 
that it is possible to raise additional levenucs 
for this purpose provided that the incidence 
of further taxation is adjusted to the 
capacity of tho tax payer to pay 

Any scheme for financial reform should 
ensure 

(a) that the services of revenue 
appropriate to the requirements are available 
for these authorities who have urgent and 
expanding services to administer,. 

(b) that all the parts of India make 
an equitable contribution to common 
purposes and 

,, , W that the responsibility for imposing 
additional taxation is definitely laid upon 
those who will have to incur the additional 
U “^ er t,ie existing financial 
administration these conditions are not 
adequately fulfilled especially as the 
provinces with rapidly expanding needs 
have sources of revenue which are almost 
stationary many of tho provinces are 
inequaliy treated and the industrial provinces 

(he it5 Ped ' m "’ E po ’ vei 10 


An examination of the balance sheet of 
India s finances during 1*129 JO taking 
central and provincial ftnanco together 
shows that on the revenue stde out of 
Rs 11 fi crorcs of taxation customs produce 
Its r >l crorcs land rev emio Its T5*/« crorcs 
alcoholic excise Its 10'/j crores, incomo tax 
nexily Rs 17 crorcs stamps Its 1 Vh crorc* 
nnd salt Rs b l h crores On the expenditure 
side debt absorbs Its 15 croies defence It 
crores law and order justice, etc , nnd -pensions 
Its 7 crores Of nation building service* 
education accounts for Its 13 crores health 
and medical services Rs 6 V* crores agriculture 
and industry Its Ji / crore3 only, wild*, 

expenditure on civil woiks amounts to 
Its 14 crores 

On tho Revcouo side of the Central 
Government the key to future prospect* i* 
to be found m the field of Custom* 
Provided that a liber ll fiscal policy i* ninn 
tamed and serious political dislocation doe* 
not occur tho growth of India s foreign 
tndc is Iikel} to contmuo at an even 
faster paco than heretofore 'Moreover 
there are reasou* for thinking that the 
economic development of trade in the next 
ten }cars should bo much more rapid than 
in the last decade 

On the other hand the oxpeuditure for 
defence is a dominating factor in India* 
financial situation Current expenditure on 
defence bears a ver} high proportion (62 1 /* 
per cent) to the total expenditure of tie 
Central Government — a higher proportion 
in fact than in any oMier country in tie 
world Fven when account is taken oJ 
provincial and central expenditure together 
the ratio (31'/2 jnr cent) is still a ' er ? 
high one Security is of course essentia; 
if production i* to develop , but it cannot 
be claimed for expenditure on defence 
cither that it is a mere re distribution ot 
income or that it promotes productive 
efficiency Indeed economically speaking 
it is the r ost burdensome form of expend* 
ture and this is particularly the case where 
as in the case of India the Army contains 
a large element drawn from elsewhere 
India s expenditure on Armaments is between 
two and three times ns great as that of »** e 
rest of the Empire outside Great Britain 
and has increased by nearly 100 per cent 
as compared with the pre-war situation 
while the rise of wholesale prices in In*y® 
has been only 41 per cent between I9W 
and 1928 "Whether anything is done ° r 
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l>cr cent md the irounees should be given 
the right o! imposing further duties m the 
torn of excises to bring them in line with 
their excise policv 

(b) Ifoteauo from comnicrcinl stamp, 
should bo tnosferrod to the Centro 

(c) Ono-lnlF of the proceed. of the 
income fat pud bj re identa of n prounco 
(including t! ‘0 ta\ ou dindcncl. received hr 
them from companies operatic; outside) 

luM i taa 0 " 10 P">»>nco concerned 

oupei ta\ should linn ever continue to bo 
entirely central for the present 

(d) Provincial Government,, should hue 
the option oflcrjing „ |, ralW 
surcharge on tho income tai collected oo 
incomes of residents in the p orince 

of l. T f, e , “•hProptioJi from income tai 
lteri ,noomo \ should be abolished 

; d ? s ^SCs end the whole 0 [ t)le 

to the pros mce 

(f) Proa iuccs should bo o lpoaaerod to 
leas terminal tiaes at , low rate fo! piivn, 
ml , TO™ to . r a temporary period 

te) There should be a p r0 a incial Pond 
fed by specially designated tares such as 
excise on cigarettes on matches and So du£ 
on salt which may bo transferred avh e „ 
central budget situation permits Tim 
resources of this Fund should bcautomoticX 
distributed to the provinces on 
IdeT T " S PI01,0S '' 1 15 essoutiallj a f e dw,i 

out^ttuS artari St K “'S 

reaennesof the provinces by 1940 of which 
mitral budget " B ^ *"**— *™» te 

0 S mt\irtS e and e “i;a S r m„ 8 5S U t b b ‘ ! T* ‘° 

of the Indian States BrmshbX 

f ° e ,^ ary representatives of radian Sb.t2 
should be consulted on financial nX, i 

Ea=*»‘- 1, *±S 

‘of K .,hatho?rSi;- s to^rpL,^ 


bis estimate The abolition of exemption 
of ngnculturil incomes from tho inconi 1 ' 
tax, the re-grading of tho income tax the 
ie\j of death duties excise on cigmltc- 
and matches increase m total rate-, etc, as 
recommended nre measures which arc more 
or less admissible Hut wo arc surprised 1 1 
find nn able economist Me Sir V alter reconi 
mending terminal duties Ho hi- shown 
some nmount of hesitation in supporting thi- 
taxation but Ins ultimate!* fallen a victim 
to the demand for incrcismg provincial 
revenues nt all costs k terminal tax is not 
only dangerous to trade and commerce of a 
countr>, bat is a] o positively harrrfal 
inasmuch as it i laces artilicnl barrier- to the 
equalization of economic standards m difftrcrt 
parts of tho land and presents tint adjust 
ment of productive resource- which mnko for 
most efficient and economical working In 
tho matter of t iking agricultural incomes and 
in bringing down tho evils due to a permnmnt 
land sett cment to n minimum wo ar 
«t one with Sir Walter but we feel that 
unless proper safeguards nro provided to 
prevent i further desertion of tho village- 
anu rush to the towns for living taxation 
of agricultural incomes max lead to disastrous 
social consequences v ro Bndm „ of tht 
income tax Ins our sympdlij but wc can 
not see how on the face of the low stmdard 
2 nd acuto , tl,sUc ^ tho middle 
classes and id the absence of anv provision 
foi remissions or icbates based on the size 
of the family to bo maintained Sir Walter 
Layton can propose a lowering of the limit- 
of free income 

Tim most important part of Sn Walter, 
recommendations lies perhaps in Ins methods 
of division or allocation of revenues between 
the provinces and the centre His proposal- 
xrLt, Cer n? 3 , f aa , improvement on “the 
b,,f a n wr° ^ or the Meston scheme'* 

boon » nre doubtful if adequate attention Ins 
been given to the practical difficulties involved 
^ r 7 1Q ? th <™ mto effect lastly with 
SV° 7 the .^sources in the Provincial 
r d ° D0t J tb,nk the Proposals have 
provided for nn adequate sense of responsibility 
of the provinces in the matter of new 
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Hat’S is the scientific nain* tor 
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“Do sou il was s cam sour 
w ifu a ) lioto with 501 

"\e^ then whenever I teel like 
„ img 1 a k to her L tike a look at 
it ml change ms mind — 

Smith s J? ctklj Ss dne\ 
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Mr tmndhi in i mon is pa-a-sw,, 
l]ic lime spinning — hot Vienna 



Mo waste lime ' V\hi I?oss 
l can dunk a jint imeker than 
ms other man m tho jilacc — 
Bulletin bj dues 
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Che petrol l ad ton out to 
the last drop — , . 

Li sligc Sac) sc l*ip z s 




An American Comment on Simon Commission 
Report 

The \eic ntpulltr hid to comment on 
the report of the Simon Com ™£:! 
before its first volume had hecn iecc . 
m \menea Rut it could aoticipUe .from 
tho news despatches cohering the , 

of the first volume that its effect j 
to be extremely unfortunate ) J 

turned out to bo true The 
Liberal weekly thus indicates its reasons 
for its comment 
Here 


vear of office It notes that the debate on 
India on May 2b was ended without a 
fimial vote but with every indication that 
bath Liberals and Conservatives weie ready 
to support the Labour Governments policy 
, u oveint elming numbers adding that 
tv India he has been supported by tho 
Con»erv ativ es because cm the whole lie has 
done 'hat they would have asked him to 
do Passing m review the principal 
achievements of the MacDonald Government 
jhc \eu, Republic writes 

It h felt lo put the matter candidly tlwt tl e 

^Donald Government is in danger cl staving in 


.to, vriih Mv Donald Government is in danser cl staving i 
Here is a nation which n JgJuwjX offic at the expend of saenhemg too meat 

the demand for freedom Its lead.cn>, a m 3)wn _ 0 ( lts principles 

aw at a dear statement of policy 'y ‘be ? , It holds that it u not unfair to consider 

ment of tho nation which at the r< ,h° me And os a test 

employing force to retan its a 1 “ lor even Months after coming info rower the 

tho recommendations are l ° entalive* , Government let matter drift They know 

Commission consist ng wholly ot rei more ovcr }£!^ the beginning that a cn s was imminent 

o' > ^ ruhng enuntry-rcer^cn^^ , h( . f, c t ‘Sd dmirB tl c latter months of that period thc> 

whose responsibility is not of one Irtish ^r„ "new tho date at which civil d -obedience 

comprise m ni^'s ui e Vrst part of begin \et they did noth na Since tie 

l«rty alone but of a» *et -V ie „ »nmmarv of u? innin" of Mr Gandhi s «inipa"n they lave teen 
tho report consists larccly oi » h of Indian £jr, u> dilatory disregarding tl e excellent advice 

difficulties assumed to ho m th ® ffiions the i„bicct which they might have found m 

s I government— tho complex the stain-. v? r MacDonald s own books on India and in the 

moua im'apmsm the^to sstem ^ itJ ^iecheo of many Labour memliers of Parliament 

9* the independent *“* * judgment on u \ tcr ed in past tunes from li e Opposition benches 

for military defence “ PV cs j i n d an Their ellcris to solve Iho Indian question l y esn 
institutions, «? ncl ® d SS sl WcfoT >^t of ftruct.ve measures have been too msigniBcan ( to 
iwople themselves are i, blamed , ible to the naked eye Instead they w a t«l 

as i org as possible and^ then resorted to cruejl> 


judgment on u \^d m past times from tl e Opposition benches 
.t tho lnd’ n — »" “«•“ ,l '" Inn.nii oil cat ion v non 

.rponsiblc for most 

US evis tor which British . "J? J*. find, „ lorl£ „ _ , 

It sates that Indian i poi t«c u ^ is unwillms repressive tactics. Just what has been done it is 
it tempting to foreshorten hi top - prolonged i 0 t0 fa y »n elTeclive censorship lav. 

to wffit tho final p\ 3 f s ton! If elaborated Ucn laid upon tl e native press and n ost of the 

evobitiou All this is an ell sto fonecaabty turopean correspondents are cither unable to get 

ly impartial scunti ts. « mib . o{ InJia . h ncW3 cr their reports give evidence of being 

have som> beneficial effect on the « ^vereigntv coloured ly their sympathies with the Brit i h niters 
But as the pronouncement otanmun A ooio j \\ 0 knQW however that the native 

» jjorle who demand , 0 WeraUy holers are being thrown mto, prison that, many 
!e themselves, it is hke'v to slarp j 1Tl >, have licen lost on 


ule themselves, it is tiheiv m g j -up 

retentions, IJuestions of a tioD 

ml exclusive thdy mu t be solved 


not by moralizing 


1 MacDonald s First year 
Tbo ,.™ lontn.1 ‘“''S !?, £? 

article to the examination of Mr iw it 

MacDona’d s achievements during his n 


lives have teen lost and that nearly all of these 
are the lives of Indians that the flames of revolt 
are bting fanned by a ruthless policy of suppress on 
which is indi tinguishablo from that of the blackest 
Tory government of modern times 

The defence which the British premier 
and his friends make is outlined in the 
following sentences 

They admit that the rohey is bad from the 
point of view they themselves maintained before 


hie modern* ni view ron auoini\ uho 


lit) 


f A 1 114 office But th y argue tint un att< mi t to 
Ichavo cWcntlv toward India now woull r» c ull 
m the* i nit ant overthrow of the tj lutnn "lit. *1 ii* > 
think it is'Mtir to slnv in power and »!> wlat 
thev can unkr the re>trtctioa-> of a mmority 
unurnment than to go cut on this i sue ami pw 
ihe matter tut into the hards of the (• n-orvalivt* 

'1 his dtfuico is criticised an follows 
It is a j rot lent of the greatest iiniortance and 
00‘lj which even id ilist eotrirg inti oflka is 
confrinted Natunlly the inn with rrspon'itl' 
|>ower must | round with a certain caution win h 
is rot reci's-arj f i tin mlep* rdent enti lie 
<iu stion l linw far shout l tin* t mtion to * In 
the ea«< of the Ma 1 ) alii Gov rntnmt an<l India, 
wo ut nut it has con' too far Hi* labour Gov m- 
ment m elretcd tj t!c a orbing men anl women 
of hoglnnl It w w minted because it stood for 
< rtim ideas ecilain jnra|lo» rf which tho?e 
men and women nj prove If in < Hi o it tefu o* to 
live up to them the m i there of the Government 
as individuals lose all claim upon the pnfTngo of 
their eonstitn nts It w >ull l<o Utter to txa forced 
out of ollleo I j the ton rv alive* bocan e of gnr„ 
too far than to May in dike nnd fritter awav 
th ir j restue with th’ ml and llle of Lab* nr I y 
dome tho Imperialists dirt}’ work for them The 
I til lication of tho Simon Il«*i>ort uvea Mr Mai 
Donald an opportunity to i it tho whole treatment 
of the Indian question on a new plane llistorv 
will juUo him ty the choc he is nloit to malt 


Social Boycott In Gujarat 


"Mr blocorobo who came out to this couutn 
as tho representative of the Daily Ilcmhl 
of London sent many despatches to tint 
Inhour organ Ouo of these was devoted to 
i description of tho social boycott of Govern- 
ment servants ns practised in Gnja-at The 
Ftcc ft w Journal of Bombay lias mule an 
extract from this despatch from which vvt 
learn that Mr blocombo based his description 
ou n picturesque account received by lum of 
the life in those Gujarat ullages where Mi 
Gandhi s campaign against payment of land 
revenue had already been launched 


In many villa., s tho headman who is tl e lx-il 
Government agent rcsponsib o for tho collection 
of land lovenuo and for all civic functions has 
res sued hia office either in sympathy with the 
civil disobedience movement or in fear of the 
social boycott pi vetiscd against Government servants 
which is a terrible weapon in rural India The 
district authorities have retaliated by declaims 
the peasants lands foifeit and seizing their 
furniture and other possessions The visit of 
revenue officers to the defaulting vail ages is the 
s gna for fevemh activity Loo) out men posted 
in palm trees warn villagers of the approach cl 
te™' 1 officials by bcatme of drains All 
jiuts in the village are then hnmedly Joel ed and 
thepcas.m, decamp for tho fields with then 
children leaving onh an abandon^ 
md foodtess village to be occupied by the Govern 


menl agent' Ivin tKc ulLvewdf which t* t>f 
inormns fmiorinn e in jnany of these water! '-s 
tie* rt tints oHndn, h routed ly Hanks width 
are ilaiujx'tl down nrd lock'd Tho plight of 
n until < fleers who arrne in n vilh.o hungry 
nml thirsty only to find it foodies waterless act 
inhesi italic L-eojiiifh j reennous 

The writer then describes haw social boycott 
works m (Infant. 

Sociil loycott win It it Already njihol to the 
police in *'iirat l’oona ami even l>omlui, » aroth r 
Lieior of minx mg importune* m Mr Gandhis 
tnmruui In th" romplien'nl fat ne of Indian 
kxioJ life m winch < i>tr ml reh.ion I'sy a 
prcponl rant jmrl ihc] village I cuhnan iro'li'f 
i mor Govirnmrnt o'lluil who ilclms th" Concrc'S 
♦xlnt nnd nidi m th" collection of land revenue or 
in tho cnfoiveri cut of th" Anti Picketing nnd clher 
Onlinncf a tin Is lunis If rigorously boycotted 
Hu friend* nLandon Jinn . idiop-k rivers refu'e to 
serve him hu rervanls leave his cmplovmcat 
cvm hu v ifo and ilnldnn treat him with chdltrz 
Mlenee or oj"n hostilily In the fre-pirnt marriage^. 
■ trihs and d aths which occur in patriarchal h(<? 
in Hindu mil Ma* ome<Lan fuimlns Kruce* an 
n fu 5 e<J to such rveukitrint ottiml nnd hu children 
He «annot marry ofT In* datithtcre for no Brahmin 
will po*-furm the ccrvn onv He cannot borrow 
nioniy o" luy or sell in the market I In life is 
hcnreforih cursed Su h is th" occult power of 
this silent and lloodle^s new weapon forged tJ 
Mr Gandhi in hu campaign for Indian freedom 
M o cannot either corroborate or criticize 
noni pnsonnl knowledge Mr SloccmhC'* 
description of and remarks on social boycott 
in Gujarat 


Non Co operation and Tagore s Knighthood 

In tin* course of an excellent article on 
Mahatma Gandhi and the non-violent noa 
u> operation movcmcmenf, Mr John Haynes 
Holmes writes in Unity 

It was m \ugust 1020 that there began n 
India under the leaderehip of Mahatma Gan Hu 
That vast campaign of non violent non co-operation 
against tho Bn>ish Ituj tfip Indiina .of all 
• lassos wero mobilized into one great body of 
revolt. They siirrendered nil titles of honour and all 
honorary offices -bir Rdindranatli Tngorc for 
exanir.e returned Ins knighthood to the BnU«h 


Ihu may lead readers to think tint the 
poet renounced his knighthood aftei the 
Non co operation movement had been started 
As a matter of fact lie renounced it more 
than an year earlier— ou Or before the I s * 
of June 1919 * 


Hr Holmes’ Estimate of Mr Gandhi 
In the same article Mr Holmes obseives 
that, ‘in the confusion of the hour, it >» 
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But the Mahatma t-elon-t, % 1 thv 
India and A’ia but to th“ i.{ e (- r whai 

men may learn again the way o rj, Q |) 1 ii 
do we see in this revolt which • , , r> 

On the one sid* the Brente-t < empi ^ jinn, 

his known since the ( ^ < ^??-« n men an! nnoey 

equipped with vast resources olm ( v tank.- 

armed with Titles t ay poets ,> wer 

and bombrns Planes, all th' imm**™' V l re 
that wreaks devastation and death . 1 mw x t h 
ago. On the other side on 9 p _ ^cd -aie toi 
emaciated body and haltin„ •***• mraBie d U no 
the cloth that binds J ^ a 

army or even land of aQ j theref r 

little croup of duciplto as «n-urned ana ^ ^ t 
•s defenceless as himself Mhen h?» swur d and 
ever seen such a duel ».f , vK, r , ne umfroni'd 
spirit - Not since Jesus the „ n ,i 

Vilate and declared to this viceroy )( 

Rome ‘•XIv fancdom •» not of «» thcn «oald 
mi kingdom were of this ■ y kingdom 

my servants fight -but now « tho i,<md years 
not from hence Again after t , mnn , the nations 
the throne of Pilate is set up amon,^^ Mtot 
and before it stands the saviour o no t 

there be another crucifixion t au peoples of 

Gandhi rise as Jesus rose to vex me i 
the earth for ever 9 

Mr Sastri s Attack on Simon Report 

London Job JJTjhe 
"To font the intdlwcntstt ^{Jes md the 

Princes the British minority ocn ^ j j, a m a 
Services i, to involve B«*«“ “““a '“declared 
stnr of which none can <ee tne ™ fte Simon 

11L ITonTile Snnivasa ^as lt l c t n r n j w Association 

Report m an address at .the 1* “? a 0 ? sdf govern 
Mr Sastn declared thdt the form oi DOth „ 
ment envisaged tj the Commu lQ this 

like Itominion Status lie mposa ], regarding 
connection specialli to tho P . ^| ar od that the 
the W and Indian Stales moans o 

former dej nving India for eve power of 

self-defending had denial he d thus ruled 
exereurog the right of sece&wn i mm 
out the possibility of l>ommwn . relating 

Mr bistn , contended, that propo ^ B1 do 

to {states would involve the exi ;£ ■ , jj r ba etn 
Of two final authorities in tn««- cho » n even 
asserted that the Commis-^nere „ than 

greater regard for r»»S* the Federal 

the Butler Committee ^\T h ^t D ”tho introduction 
scheme Mr fca»tn declared that mo 

28—13 


to 

hvD 

f tk«“ r «: js^jss' & 

SkST’SS tocher 

Iff 1 _ ^ , va , of opinion that the proposal to 

g'ViiSflS&bfSSS* “ “ B " ch “ 

iStrti till PSSiSu »wil4 mate conmnl 

SSTtStofT tol ■»' Ita ®"‘ lle 

°V3U«1* “ *“ 10 tsttore human 
nature.— Copyright 


Dr Howells on India's Claims 
In the course of an interview Dr Howells 
l,te principal of Serampore CoUege who 
i<s now at “home 7 said 

V&&L&SS.SBSSSS& 

entity 

Bombay s Quota of ‘ Volunteers ’ 

\ nrdin" to a Free Press message, 

leffi'cLolmentedunn^fhl Congress week 
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Srimati Champaklata Devi 


The Amutn lia nr Patu) a recoils the sad 
and untimely deatli of Srunati Champaklata 
Devi of Bhagalpur ^he was the wife of 
Snjut Upendranatli Mukherjee P e ident of 
the Bhagalpur District C ingress Conmittee 
who is now under tr al 'ahe died of failure 
of the heart at the age of onh lbout 
thnty 

Q be was an ortl odox Hindu lad> and 
had obsened purdah all alon^ ncording to 
the custom provituit in B vmI and Bihar 
Aloreovei she had not rec°i rod any 
modernizing unner it> education But 
when her hu bud accepted the Presidentship 
of tl e local Lonnie s Coramitte she discard 
cd the purdah and took a prominent part in 
public activities in spite of the fact that she 
had recentlj had an attack of beri beri In 
consequence the women of Bhagalpur of 
all classes imbibed hei public spirit under 
ber leadership 


Far from being deceased ordaintod lv h»r 
bust and s incarceration she was latch engaged in 
organizing ladies Khaddar and Pharka work 
tven a few hours lefore her death she had gone 
out into the suburbs on tin same mi ion She 
had been taking onlv one meal a dav and did not 
allow her ill health to stand in the way of her 
work 

On account of her charming an! yet dignified 
personality she had endeared herself to even 
man woman and child at Bhagalpur and her 
death came upon all lil e a bolt from the l lue 
A procession of about 15 000 strong followed 
the funeral bier to the Ghat Sj Mukherjee who 
had refused to co ne out on 1ml when his trial 
was going on was released on tail this momin- 
and accompanied tho 1 odj Ihe whole town 
immer«ed in deep grief and gloom 


Fighting Malaria 

The League of Rations \eus for Oicrsem 
tor July contains the following paragraphs 

Organization is nothin" i 
hasormm& a <^ d iAel°^thl raanr othor «*‘T>tie 

? n d oSs 

IhS *" w “ ts (Ju » e 3ni 10 SSPlX 

Scholarships are supplied bv the. tw _ 

s."sr*& ™ 


malaria patients, the best methods of combating 
malana (destruction of and protection again t 
mospnto'*s and then larvae, the u»c of qiiimn" 
and other febrifuges propaganda and loputa*- 
clucation tie role of the Stat\ g»ncnl measure 
of hygiene nnd drainage etc.) Tho lal orator) an 1 
clinical work is followed 1) a month in areas of 
Spam Nu„o lavia and Italj where tho fght 
a uust malaria is Icing actively conducted l) the 
lat tan l most s lontihc met ho L 

Tho trainin*, of medical officers in anti malana 
work is one of the forms in which the League 
is as isnng the Greek ( ovirnment to l mid up a 
mo fern p lbhc health s'rvic' 

In this ) ear s course health officers from the 
follow in Stat s are repre nted Bilgaua trance 
(luni > reer-e Hon liras Italj Persia, i orbital 
Koumama Spam and Jugoslavia 

Host provinces of India are malarious 
Some aery populous provinces Itl e B»ngal 
arc among the worst malaria strickeu regions 
of the world And India stands sixth in 
the list of member States contubuting to 
the funds of tho Le tguo of Nations m 
the order of the largeness of the amounts 
paid by them let when it comes to holding 
ofilces in tho League secretariat or receiving 
direct benefit from any work undertaken 
bv or under the auspices of the League 
she is almost nowhere Tins stato of things 
cannot be remedied so long as India 
remains deprived of the primary human 
"ight of self-cule 


Political Dacoits in London 9 

The following news items have appeared 
m 37 c Statesman 

Tiw, „„ , , , London, July 1C. 

within ^ S r^ n ^».. raai bag robber) in LondoD 
within a fortnight occurred to day 
„ 1 . an p ° stman was delivering letters m V estimator 
k ' i en „A oa , a bic) cle snatched away his 
B^dge remounted daJuog across Westminster 

re^tn^J ‘hat th ,° hag contained oab one 

kMwm 1 ^ etter the vaiue of " hich is not yet 

Nine days ago a 63) ear-old nostman was 
Hreii Ho!bQrn ba 5-l, 0f 100 roistered letters along 
themimS* a S, ' l,oon c ?r drew alongside 

rwttman nnJ J, um Ped out struck thf 

back mto ,he cor ' rh,cl ‘ 

neverthpl^ Stm i^ ' vas P? rlial b stunned, hut 

rf ^ iaTZfcft If 

Have any Indian political dacoits nod 
anarchists migrated to London from 
uunsbiganj in Bengal ? How did they 
to travel without passports ? Or 
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were they able to obtain pas po^ > n s P l{ ® 
of the omniscient C I D * l' c 1 
question* as officials in India apP e 
believe that none bnt political dir it* and 
anarchists commit mail robben and tn-i 
«uch offences are peculiar to India 

Medical Research Institute Site 

\ resolution has been pa ^l by J < 
'Medical Research Conference at "imla mat 
the Central Medical Research In^itute on 
the lines advocated by the * c 
Committee should be located at a un c 
centre as soon as financial condition* P® 

That is the only reasonable dccisio a about 
the site winch could be amveu at 


lrwm Sapru Jayakar Move 


It would not be proper >° 
whether the Sapru JayaVar ““'j 

by any chance be considered a 
performance , for both Lord Ir 
three two Indian sentlemen b’re written 
letters implying that it is not And th 
latter have abo in interviews L 

that they havo undertaken to 2 

their own initiative and recp ™?tnr<f writer 
let the matter be Kft to some future wn er 
of the diplomatic history of India m t! 
month of July 1030 , , , oc 

« the time of '“fj, 

1930)— and we are writing from 
away from Calcutta— we have cotgot 
an inkling of what has P asse i bet ^f ha nd 
Sapru and Mr Jayalar on the on 
and Mahatma Gandhi and tl e onc 

on the other But let ns say n he 
would have liked the negotiations to 
earned on . , _ „ c i 

Sir Yithalbhai rat el was right m as g 
“Have you ever heard of peace WP are 
discussed by non combatants ? ihnrized 

told Dr Sapru and Jayakar are not authorize* 
to offer any term* , , , T .*1 \ P hru 

It Mahatma Gandhi rondit M^rt hi-ouelit 

and Pandit Jaw abarlal Nehru had be „ , _| ur 

together in one jail and if Sir J e l .. 
Sapru and Mr M R. Jayakar had seen them 
in the company of Sardar Tallabh j 

tlat would bave been fair to tho^eimP 
Congress leader* and to the Comfrc* 
those three leaders Pandit Motilal Ne 
the la*t to go to jail and therefore ne is 


comparatively speaking possessed of more 
up to date knowledge of the tarn the cml 
disobedience movement has taken than the 
other two Pandit Jawahatlal was the first 
t he clapped in prison and after him t he 
Mahatma s 0 if no Congressman outside 
i rison wall* could be allowed to see the 
inipri med leaders in the company of the 
rwi emi-ofhcial liaison officers the latter 
u lit ti have seen Pandit Motilal first as 
1 0 ” n e«ses the most recent information 
rclatiD to the world outride prison walls 
\ 1 then they ought to have seen the 
Mahatma In that case the Mahatma could 
hi e known what Pandit Motilal thought of 
th wh le affair It may bo said that the 

„.f nmtion possessed by Dr Sjpm rad 
Mi Javakar is more up to date than even 
tint Of Pindit Motilnl But information 
, htinn to « morement is obtmoed from 
th' io .de ns well as from the ouU.de 
Ml i- Sapru and Jayakar possess no inside 
iimvledce of the cml disobedience 
movement and they may think that the 
official diagnosis that it is losing its 

strength and gradually collapsing is correct , 
and even as regards outside “>foriiiation a 
c no‘>re sroan or one m sympathy with the 
movement would naturally read moro news 
and know more about it than those who are 
not in sympathy or touch with it Por 
these reasons Messrs Sapru and Jwakar 
are not the most competent persons to give 
the imprisoned leaders all necessary 
information relating to the moveraent And 
such information is necessary in order to 
surest or settle the terms of agreement or 
compromise lor the winning party may 
suggest or accept terms which the party 
about to bo defeated would not think of 
mentioning We do not of course, know 
what the three imprisoned leaders would 
<iy or do we are describing what usually 
happens 

The way in’ which the negotiations are 
being carried on is unfair to the imprisoned 
leaders as well as to the other leaders and 
rank and file within and outside prison walls 
No doubt Mahatma Gandhi is the supreme 
leader and is the embodiment of Indian 
national aspirations to a greater extent and 
in a higher degree than any other Indian 
IDs co workers and followers owe loyalty to 
him but he also owes loyalty to them 
Therefore for the discussion and acceptance 
of any settlement he should be placed in 
contact with them and they with him through 
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some accredited representative Sardar 
Vallabhbhai Patel would hive been the best 
of such representatives 

Both Mahatmaji and Pandit Alotilal are 
shrewd politicians and as such are not libel} 
to accept any vague promises and assurances 
But if by some ehaice what in unlikely 
happens if that which is not likely to satisfj 
national aspirations 1 accepted by the three 
imprisoned leaders the result is likely to be 
an aggravation of the situation The nation 
is not in the mood to be satisfied with 
anything which is not a clearly worded 
definite promise of the nbstance of 
independence 

Mr Ramsav MacDonald is a very clever 
and h rowed tactician No Indian can at 
present be expected to be a match for 
him in tactics and tl at because of want of 
practice and experience He and the like of 
him can bo faced bv Indian leaders with any 
hope of success onlv if the} are unflinchingly 
straightforward iu st eking to what the 
Indian uation his put forward through them 
as the minimum of Indian rights and 
claims 

borne I lbcrals appear to think ns they 
have said What is the hnim in going to 
the Round Table conference and arguing our 
case If we do not win if we fail we can 
again start doing that which we have been 
doing hitherto 


Now apart from the insult and 
humiliation involved in going not as equals 
but a suppliants there are threo things 
which the literals do not seem to understand 
Tlitv do not oppuir full} to realize the 
difitrence between arguing n cave like an 
advocate in n law court and staking life and 
limit and all and non violently fighting for a 
cause The} do not appear to understand 
that there art times and occasions when 
argument is of no avail and that tl.o present 
is such an occasion Thev. have also to 
understand that even if argument bo of am 
use now or in the near future it i» or would 
be localise of the pro sure everted by other 
oircum t mot's and last of all they don t 
peremvo or vi uahze tl at in ca«c of failure, the 
difhcultv of reorganizing and re mobilizing the 
Congress forces after civil disobedience has 
l et ii once called off nnd those “forces tiave 
Jeon di«handtd and dtmol ibzed Hie liberals 
lave Km praying and protesting anil 
$gititmg Tl ere is ro need for them oilier 
mobilize do mobilize or re mobilize The 
is divert nt with Congressmen If 


Mr Ramsay MacDonald succeeds* in his 
manoeuvre the imprisoned Congress leaders 
may be out manoeuvred The vast majority of 
politically rnmdcd Indians, as well as 
ourselves will be glad indeed if civil 
disobedience is called off on the definite and 
clearly worded understanding that the London 
Conference is meant primarily and mainly 
to draw up a constitution for a substantially 
independent India and settle its details 
Nothing shent of it will inspire confidence 
TVo speak of Air MacDonald s manoeuvre 
for it is almost certain that he has been privy 
to what has passed between the Ticoroy and 
Messrs Sapru and Jajakar and that every 
thing has been done with his previous 
knowledge and consent If he succeeds in 
practically getting the imprisoned leadeis to 
say or do something without tbeir giving 
other congressmen in and outside jail «nv 
opportunity to make their views 1 nown to them 
there is 111 elj to be a split iu Cougrcss 
ranks to the sure joy of their opponents Mav 
the time never come to shout Divide et 
mipera Ztndabcul 1 


An Unconscionable Bargain 

It is repoited in the papers that Afr 
llopl yns Chief Sceretnij to the Government 
of Bengal has circularized the servants of 
that Government to the eflect that the} 
would be held responsible for not only their 
own conduct hut also for the (political and 
politico economical) opinions and conduct of 
their families and dependants Of cour c 
the circular would not in practice De enforced 
against luropean ind Anglo Indian Govern 
incut servant lor their fimihes do take 
part in politic nnd politics m bureaucritm 
parlance, mean anti t ureaucnc} paSitiC 5 
Col Gidney in the course of nn appeal to 
his community recently observed 4\c know 
the members of the I At I) are jirevooted 
by military law from joining anr association 
but this should not prevent their wives ot 
family relations from becoming members |of 
the Anglo Indian Association J and so showing 
their appreciation of our labours on their 
behalf 

In a subject countrj like India a niti'c 
servant of the Government should not 
complain if it is held by Government as 
understood tbit the salary paid to him n 
the pnec not only of his services but ah® 
of his freedom Rut it would be nn nneo«’ 



NOTE'' 


cionablv hard birgain if «t *ere » rvnnt 
the salary pud to one GoNernm __ ^ j( , 

is the price of the freedom of { 

of ha family and of ewj l ‘ „ 

hi. The thought of driving sn h 
can have occurred to the Briti , n i' 

here only becau e thev posse * v ipit 
political powe” and because ^ ^ tt j 

is a distressing problem am 
men , .... 

In a free country, sw Britun 

ra»nt servant like Mr Ballwin " > 

Premier could not be erpec , 

the political opinion and conduct « f { 

Mr Oliver Baldwin nor wa, " J , , t d 
Cnrzon when a Cabinet Mini' , )r „ 
to be responsible for the po H n ' le 

and contact of bi. dtogMor « o 
My Cynthn \t prj«™t ™ 
a Cabinet Minister cannot control , nev 

of In, wife who still calls hcrselt 
Melb not Lady Pa afield Dot , n 

Though Government doe ( ® %pn , nuU t 
anything to the dependants o ha f ^ 

servant, and has not there! tint 

tier freedom, it mar ho unw ^ 
indirectly they hare been , -£ ao t But 

thur living to the Oorernmcnt arc not 

some of them con retort that t ao me 

exactly dependant, fo , r nlvtrnroetit servant 
service to the afore aid Ooyernro t Jt 
"Inch is oqoiYilrat to ® OT lS Imo 

was never understood that mw 
to part with Heir freedom to boor nt 

As regard, the families oftl gome 

servants, many Hindu and » 16 firoi ], e c 
Indian Christian families are L nierelv the 
In many such families it IS ,”?„,»«■ 
Government servant member wl , , case s 
There may !e rnd {" ™ a ^i lo ea rn (and 
there are other menders GoTCIJircer t 

som*times earn more than mdeiendent 

servant) by following sorr business 

profession or by engaging m lhctn to shun 
U it not absurd to expect them to ^ 
t politics as Government woum _ . ng 

to - How the 0 J, cin , 

to dragoon thorn into confomiity 
politics or no politics ’ bound to 

In the Hindu view a son » it |s h ,s 
maintain hi, parents How he »,j n i and 

own look-out lie would be • . w par ents 

despicable son who would evp n .„) fr ption 

to Mve up their freedom in ^den^^ 

of being maintained ,mI by 1 er 

wife has the right to be mam res?ec (ive 
lushand ,o long ns «!e i> chaste irre i 


f her pobbeal “Vedior te 

bo Shir Vented ,f 
" Jon V /V, t i. a t she was a slave because 

.'Kr^beoXyeVS^.'^^ 

Iod,oo woceo of .U elnee- bterate 
'"\viL™ rat lhe wife ln< »" independent 

/r rsux Kn= 

^ : „-d 4 E” rc l^d^ d M 

U.n ( ot ernment enact a new law or 
l, r rr Sal' 6 ' husW 6 may "legally 
^ul°cail e 

The peo) le of India have many divisions 
„ !„ them One of comparatively recent 
t r n is that between officials and non 

c n 1 It is proposed to extend it to the - 

? n , i lsond dependants ot these two classes 
'conies So caste feeling is going to 

\r ;^d ,r'be opposed°tn cM 

„!.* dauelters nephews nieces etc There 
s m °” be "revolt and civil war in many 
Emilies This may not be unwelcome to 
• f «r comments But from the point of 
0 f P the solidamy of the Inoian people 
such a contingency cannot but he feared 

“ d T te PlM ta,fes «»d dependants of 

rrriotT .“ b * . 

dear of not omy ^ >lhcd mo%C ment, 

wcii'^ ™ aDS th , at for ^Tnlv 

« Government servants wife may not ply 
?> flmnnmg wheel or buy or encourage 
L anv Other way homespun home-woven 
roods or promote Swadeshi m any wav 
And yet we may have been frequently told bj 
«rr high offaciaK that they arc all for 
Smdcshiim—' they are opposed only to the 
hovSt of British (and other) foreign good, 
^One of Urd 


SJStS SSTta-s: • 1- 
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If Mr Hopkyiis circular leads some members 
of the families of some Government servants 
to feel a desire to commit tint offence in 
secret, we hope there is no thought leader 
in the C I D to detect that secret mclina 
tion and punish anybody fox it 

Me hope it is not an offence to remind 
the Government tint though it is powerful 
it is not all powerful r hert is always a 
danger of oxer doing i thing 


Indian Insurance Companies 
According to a tree Pies-* message in 
opening the office of an Indian insurance 
company in Madras bn P C Raj said that 
he had heard that (0 per cent of the lives 
msuml ,o India were with Indnn companies 
and that mas a hopeful sign of the times 
Iheie was no teason at all Dr. R ay s , 1( i 
"7 , Ule of the countij should go 

outside the country so far as life assurance 
£’ s „ concerned 1. nhappy India has 
S, * le i npp5 ' , h "f‘' p e ground said 

Acnatya Ray of all classes of foreign 
exploiters Every Indian should deem it a 
point of honour to insure Ins life with an 
f n , s , ur ' l ° ce company Acharya Ray 

said that the drain of wealth from Indm was 

rnnir i TTT °\ er ? hl « h the y have sufficient 
control but about which thej were indifferent 

Getting Afghanistan into tho League of Nations 
At a Conference held last month under the 
auspices of the Indo British Mutual Welfare 
League in Piccadilly I ondou Mr SrimrS 

m Tnni < Tet, C ' Z ' d S'o 11 " 0 " rccoiuiueudations 
in com i ctlon with the Arms and said that 

the proposal to mole tho defence of the 
frontier an Imperial responsibility was n way 
pcriMn ™ 1 ‘he establishment of tho 
British Army in India He would male n 
suggestion regarding the part that India and 
That” was 0 !! d | «' ly . ln pr0,,,,,t >"g world peace 
AW,anmtnn nl mfe"'.h“e 'KST of'tl ^ 
Afghiimstan lionoror c moot be brought mto 

arnl lOT »»'»' IS also brought in 

and that brings the question mto the held 
of Furopean politics It , s true . 

IcoitM,?T S w°”l., 0f R ? ss,a ' “‘“mg tho 
J eaguo is n problem of I uropean pol,t'ce 

if * ll i does not E(,em axiomatic that 
\fgbamstan cannot bo brought mto the Ten™! 
unless Russia were also brought in e 
1 he suggestion that Ifghamstan shn,,m 
's made a member of the league „r \.t™“ 


is however, an excellent one and, if curried 
out would make for peace in Asia 

Disuse of Foreign Toys 

Some months ago we wrote a note in 
Prabnsi urging that our children should be 
gnen toys made in India to play with 
I be use of foreign toys not only takes 
away much wealth from India and depnxes 
numbers of our craftsmen of a profitable 
occupation but it also accustoms our 
clnldieu from infancy to unconscious 
dependence on foreign countries M hat is 
worse they unconsciously come to imbibe 
a taste foi foreign styles of dress foreign 
features foreign complexion etc which 
breeds a sort of inferiority complex in 
them It is easy to get beautiful toys of 
wood porcelain tin etc made by our 
craftsmen I hey would be cheaper too 
The establishment of factories for making 
India rubber and celluloid toys also is not 
beyond the resources of Indians 

Women Satyagrahis 

The active part which Indnn ladies 
naxe been taking m the cixil disobedience 
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^mukta Moliini IWi ® 1 n - 1 1 

graml-chuarea 


movement has boon « nr^ns 
revelation to frien Is and foe ’ . t , % 
aide Fven in purdah rid len pong ^ 
bare been in evidence "J " n 

bnmati Indamati Ooenkn bnma o-, mi ti 
Fratibha Devi Snmati UrmiH r, aD ^ub 
Mohini Devi and Miss Jyot.rniov. l*M.u 
AL A, were sent to jail m f fol ," ff ,ng 
21th Jalv in the same citr the ■ ] 

seven la lies received the sentence men ion 
against iheir names 

11* Snmati Jc_e9«an Devi— l inon'hs «mpi 
impriaonmont ^ , mnn ths simple 

12) Snmati Saras wab Devi— t monms 

imprisonment n .„ . moo th» simple 

U) Snmati Bhamuar D-'vt 4 mo 

lmpmonment . .. imprison 

U> Snmati DcVi-4 month enujfc 

"7*1 Snmati Bach ill Pjtel-t months smilv 
irapn«onment _ , _ r mfm ths Simple 

tC) SmuVta Chameh D vi-C monins 
itnpnsonnwnt ... . mn nths simple 

t«) Snjukta Saab Um 4 rnon 

imjinsonment -Jded 

And what is more their number s 
to almost everyday 



Do Shopkeepers Feel Molested ? 

Only the ither day many prominent 
» US merchant-* protested against the 
5 kL„* inflicted on pickcters saying 
K ’i”w tcr““d not molest them Probably 
' t lei phot' >oo >t i' not the shopkeepers 
f r the most port olio objeot to picketing but 
Hrr e S t them all the same. More 
n n r month ago shopkeepers m Calcutta 
obeyed hartal because ■»“« 

°3ri r jalF*liO b "b«r!iopp’eoed°is that the 

SS 

rr*"*to» Burreberar Calcutta 

li the ladies had molested the shopkeepers 
would they hate closed their shops hp wap 
of protest against the arrest of the ladies 


The Closing of Mills In Bombay 


Business 
in Bombay 


being dull many cotton 
hare either closed or are 


miljs 

about 


uiv Mciwiis itKUKw rou irt.r-,1. 1-no 



Tho Workers and Ihc PIT! -o U win of the 
Nan Sitjiunln '*imiti ihc ligure 
at the extreme left is that of 
Mi's banti Da.- m v 



'-ntnati J>otiriii'>)i Oanguh 


Appeal for Help 

Svt> I’u.ut ««t KtMtout 1V.VI lltM't •» 

The following appeal has been Jetted b) 
X Anil Kumar Jloa-Choudhurj, FecretaX' 
llengnl Provincial Hindu Sabha 


to close Tins is being mado a count in the 
charge against the civil disobedience move- 
ment 

bomo ha\e lost their lues some hate 
received wound 9 some Imo 1yd their skulls 
battered, some have been iTuprisoned, and 
some are losing part of their expected 
incomes There is nothing unusual m this 
Whenever great changes Vn’ve taken place in 
anj country they have been preceded b> 
economic disturbances aKo Ko class of 
people can expect their way o! life to bp 
strewn with roses during tho period of 
transition Those who like us are not in the 
fighting ranks should not expect to bo 
tolling in wealth for that reason 


Deports from Rishorfeit j sub-divi-ion rcv«* 
a most unprecedented state of thing* A the 
has nnscn wlwh is infinite] v worse than }. 
1‘alna not Kot a single Hindu, witl«n 
lurt'diction of tho I'-vkundva Thana has gw 
hearth or home Thej nro passing their 
without food Thej have nothing in their hOU~ 
even to drink water with lhov quench ‘"t, 
thirst bj taking handfuls from tho pood k 11 > 
have been ubsohttelj in a deserted state t ift 

Thousands hav e been living m juto news > 
tear of mo! station Thousands of men. ".find 
and children lmo taken refuge tn tho schools 
other public buildings in Kishoreganj town ) 
have Icon rendered penniless and aro 1>°iok *on.»A 
Iliopubic Tho llcDgat Provincial Hindu 
lias so far sent a number at workers and " 
some nionej *o the Hindu Sablia, Kishoreganj «, 
relief purpose. More money is immediatch wani^' 
We appeal to all to come fonvard with help 
donations should \ o sent to the Secretary 
1'rovmcial Hindu Sal ha, at 100 Harrison * {oit 
Calcutta 
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not in human nature, particulail) m the nature 
of those who occupy positions of authority 
in a subject cnintrj, to admit that an) ch-.$ 
of people can be superior to them in an) 
respect or, which is the «anu tiling tb it tlie) 
themselves cm bo inf nor to an) non olhcnl 
class m any respect Di interested foreign 
observers have been uhk to pern ive that In 
tho present struggle the moral victory— so 
fai as Ihr at > hit e of no! dice it 
(onen ncd-resU *ith the civil roisters 
Officialdom also peihips believes this to bo 
tme Hence peril ips smarting under this 
inferior it) complex ofliciaU make what 
oflorts the; can to pull down the 
satyagralus frun their nu ral height 
I ms conscious or unconscious effort 
is perceptible in the Bomba) Governors 
speech before tho loc 1 council According 
to an Associated Ptcss telegram dated 

Bombay July 20 speaking in that city on 
the evening of that day 3 

Yir^, Y Q a!1 ?^ ,ni P ) tel ex P rc: >sed appreciation of the 
, n 3 L fe° ! reference to the innocent reople 
!^*i the P^bce but tie added ttiat the speech 
not m^a°h emor °w Goml aj bJora the Legislature did 
bim a chance to entertain any hope of com 
E^i!!a S i i* 0 declared that therein Sir I redenck 
nwnt t ie i c i vi i disobedience move- 

ment was violent and had suggested that the 

Su tfMT™ u “ <lct ” udl ar “»simcS 

S r i el ?'| s “ rc fo ““ d la » report of 
Sardar Patels speech published m the 
Bombay Chronicle 

ir„'2‘ e i?“r t ; or hai J**M “““ ‘he <lacoit.es in 

a«sa 

the national movement, and they dprlini?l D ^ 
rampljua to fha poh« of the BnhsS Oo«mmeot 
at 5 d.Scm5i,; h .l,»“ W” ”1! ‘heir profession 


Police Censured in Punjab Council 

„„ T i® ¥ gl * h J lve Assembly debates in the 
of which many non official members 
spoke of police excesses from their 
personal knowledge, were practically a 
censure on the police The condemnation of 
repressive policy in the U P Council was 
also tantamount to such censure In the 
Legislative Conned a censure motion 
on Police excesses was carried by 41 votes 
3* The gentleman who brought forward 


that motion admitted tint nil policemen hid 
not occn guilt) of exctises— some had kept 
them lives within the bounds of tin law 
That is also tho case t In where, we think 
It should not give an) plea-wire to Indians 
to refer ti police excesses Tor the majority 
of policemen accused of such conduct are 
our o*n countr) men \\*c should feel 
asiumed when we read descriptions of such 
conduct 


"Nawabi" Raj 


It ins been published in some papers 
that when sever il villages near Dacca were 
looted, the plundered said that Naicabi raj 
had come and they could do wlnt they liked 
>o doubt, tliey did wlnt they liked , but 
that did not prove either tint 2> T aitnbi ioj 
had been established or that such mj was 
always or generally equivalent to Goonda i(t) 
The Bthar ITcrald writes 


/io«eij toiiowing the Dacca riots we witness 
to-uav mob fury at Rishoreganj No Government 
to tho people tho elementary right of 
§ l ? ul d wo remind our fnends m the 
t #'k ha n °l ir Moslem rulere did before the 
? f , f ho British g Speaking of Nawab Mnrshid 
A 1 *®? , Stowoirt says Moorshid Cool/ 
‘'T 0 dajs ,n tho week to the act 
ot J^tice and so impartial was he in 
innf^l S 0n < s . l and , so n , ?ld , m the execution of the 
sentences of the Jaw that he sent his son to death 
TmJu '^ fr M tl0n of Its regulation” <P 272) 
w^ln^° ulcl ,? rpres3 ' n,!l impumtj and Vakeel* 
whm™r 'ii" a 5 search of complaints and 
rpw?n V £ r ^ ? le c ?‘th any person who had 
^dissatisfied they used every endeavour 
un ? but if it happened tliat a well 
CodJ^llm nui ai o 1 reacheli the cars of Moor-hid 
If°thp londer was sure to suffer severely 

to ranl°°^oL? f Justics out of partiality or respect 
umm X a r£ ‘ dr 'v 3s ‘he meanest person 

™ Pv a a r ?r^? ntat ' on thereof from the partv 
S il«., ,nn C N ,k ab ', n « l the cause himself and 
to « L^Y 1 * neither favour nor affection 
te rn™, Bight "p h 400? ,he m bearMsfelrf 

Indians that tw? J !Cture . before the eyes of th? 
irrj*}? 1 1 1 1 .f y , “W contrast it with the rank 
Staff 131,1 that 153 been a t tempted to be stirred. 




Conference 

, * n the Viceroy s address to both house#- 
?Q^°J nd,a n le S, ls A' ltu « at Simla on July 1 
1930 he outlined the scope of the confer 
ferenco to be held in London in October 
between the representatives of Britain and 
the so-called representatives ’ of India 
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in size) nny be chosen a* the bis is ind 
t) t essentials rejected M hen such choice 
ic^ts with onlj one pnitv how cm there 
be tint equality between the pirties which 
constitutes the roundnes, of i round tible 
conference 9 


How India s Representatives could be Chosen 

It mav be i,l ed if the Government of 
Incln ne t ot to c oose Indus representa- 
tives how Ke could thev be chosen ’ There 
weio moie w ivs tl ai one to do so 

Government 1 ue constituted centnl nud 
provincial le is] tnres for Indn Whatever 
non cracial r non Ind ans m ly say the 
mit i Government u ist recognize their 
repie entativ o dimeter because it has 
been claimed that India has got a parliament 
or parliaments and has been enioyin- 
dominion status in iction for the last 
£S? e fn These , centml and provincial 
legislatures might and should have been 
asiced to choose India s representatives Of 
COT 1 M we refer to these bodies os ther 
were constituted with renrd to their 
personnel before most of the Congress 
members had resigned 

lf , tho , . f,0 ' ernme,,t of India that 
these legislative bodies do not represent India 
the question may be asked Whj did jou 
«3 , |? U i e « SUC1 im icpresentativc bodies 
and lead the world to believe that jou had 

government o* ’ ,,,r mc ’ surc ° f *«»- 

ms' 

f!Zl d r 0t t lC lt, Si" 1 ature3 without placing 
«To el TTf ,n crab / , , rra ^ ln K position Tor 
wltaJ 1 6 Mseaib] y has twice formulated 
what is known as the National Demand 
which embodies the substance of at least 
internal autonomj for India and some 
provincial legislature* abo have earned 
similar ri solutions lherefore if Government 
recognized the representative character of 
the Lc islntive bodio they would have to 
admit that Indian representative opinion was 
m favour of Dominion statu, and no 
conference like the intended I ondon Conference 
a?i U ? "V d * d to , K ' ,r « "hat India wanted 
All that such n ccmftrenco might be required 
‘0 settle the detail, of an Indnn 
constitntmn on the Dominion status Ins], 
nut nssummg that for ,ome rtason or 
11 c 'cgwhtive Iodic could not be 


entrusted with the duty of choosing the 
representatives of India what other wa> 
would be left ? The answer is not difficult 
It must be universally admitted that the 
most unsectirian non communal pan Indian 
and all sectarian representative body in 
India is the Congress The National Liberal 
Fedtration similarly contains members from 
all religious sects and all piovmces though 
it is a much smaller body than the Congress 
Of communal representative bodies theie are 
the Muslim League, the Christian Assoc ation 
the Sikh League the Non Brahmin Federation, 
and some Sabha or other representing the 
Depressed classes To these the Hindu 
Mahasabha might be added if it liked to 
have separate representation at the Confer- 
ence 

All these representative bodies might have 
been asked to choose their represent itives 
It would not have been impossible to deter- 
mine the number to be chosen by each the 
preponderating representation being, of course, 
allowed to the Congress in view of the 
largeness of its following and the strenuous 
efforts and sacrifice* made and the risks 
run by Congressmen 

Not that we admit that it was oi is at 
all necessary to ascertain afresh the main 
and minimum political demand of India 
There is no representative political body of 
standing and infiuence which has asked for 
less than Dominion status Hence it is also 
generally agreed that it should bo declared 
m u ® ntlsb Government defimtelj that 
‘b® object of the conference would be to 
settle the details of a dominion constitution 
and some safe guards of n temporary character 
for a few j ears 


The Object of the London Conference 
What the object of the conference should 
be has been indicated above But with what 
object the British Government is calling it. 
can only bo summed The declared object 
is to arrive at the greatet measure* of 
agreement between the parties and mat c 
that the basts of the proposal* for legislation 

relating to tho governance of India to be 
placed before tbo British Parliament Let us 
. chances there arc for any such 
, to T b° arrived at as would be 
acceptable to Indian Nationalists in general 
Hit Indian represent itivcs aro to be 
chosen by Government, that is to «av. 
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end to the domination ot me i o ‘ ' 

mar fall for the most part on rank 
Mint*, on dullard' on anstocrrtc'io ui 
and on the Modente* nmoug Modena* \ 
the seats may bo so apportioned [b i 
either it would bo eaLtremek ditbcnlt « 
not impossible for the In ban rep t 

to arrive at anj agreement oi the asnemen, 
might be such ns to bo cntirel k 

from the nationalist point of Nie * . ts #n j 

communal, sts and the 7^,?* *"v 

suppliants for the fai our of Bnt ‘ he ^ t 
roll, so to agree with others except on 
condition that such prov,sions bemaa«.a 
would for ever stind in the wa of ,oa,,n 
becoming a completely unihed nwoo 
For ,t must be remembered that 
greatest measure of agreement is ^ , 

arrived at by majority voting The 
exact words arc 


I woult aaV what f urer tno ^ ^ the 
d vised for tins lion one »> . a, , N Km 
varto-n points of view can be s, "y' » ut by the 

an t where not bv majority T ° t,n T..i r personal 
inlucmx ot mmd on nunu m * n3 l«s to 
«atvt a sustained atteiuri 1 “ in 

dueorer once for all the more excel! rt * ht of 
whih (treat llntu n and lrdia to 
each other can wait tMS-ihcr 

M «» »o,lr»e m ■toil 
long sentence It none P IU . lcer oy " 
decisions arc to bo «cccptcd the A icc^ 
statement means m eftct thjt . vec tion 
unpregrcssivc, timul and sycophanu J ^ 
ot the Indian representatives m 

p« it™ ;»«»»« » p*.* 

daily personal contact i> a 1 ei -» a to 
But -k.t 11 »«». o( It™ nil 
represent or misrepresent India iw 


Self determination or British determination 
i, b» remembered that the 

I® 

f doi.Ul d 'do r se o^Bntish-determmatron First 
lint in is to determine who are to be the 
Indian representative' ’ drawn m 
fixed proportions from Drit.sh-choscn pub he 
rr. s Xsca communities etc Secondly, 
‘lament among the Indian represeoanes 
alone will not do, the British representatives 
will pick and choose and accept and reject, 
m r .whatever their number, they would be 
the predominant partners in fact .. . 

cf,oo«e ■"«< portion, trom th. «j»j 

; *sus~: 

Ft relates to the destinies of Indi* will be 
hold ,a London. where the atmosphere crea ed 
b\ public opinion would encourage the 
Itriti'h representatives and act as a damper 
in the Indian ones That * conference, 
ostcnsiily relating mainly to Indio, w to be 
held in IiO ad on shows the inferiority of 
India s position and the “n^hty °f Ue 
expression “win l inf U conference It i* 
, not a mere question of sentiment It the 
y conference bid b*ren held m Delhi or in any 
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of tie three presidency towns the Indian 
itpre entatives of a nationalist tain of mind 
r uld line felt strengthened in tliur demands 
bv the moral support of the public and the 
i oodles and toadies might Ime leceived 
their due meed of obloquy even during the 
pio = toss of the confei ic 


Would it be a Free Conference? 

I rd Ir mi Ins ad in 1ns address that 
the 1 ondon Conf rence would be a free 
conference We J not think the word free 
s ould b i P |l, d to it Where e,en the 
cl moe (tire repmuhtma of Indii can 
bo i ado v Britain obuousl} because India 
i l tbl in subjection where does freedom 
. /"so representable, may be 
U no d t0 S ,** ,he ' lltc b “‘ there is to 
freedom ' ^teramahon and hence no 


Mr St Nihal Singh s Article 

'Ui St "Nil nl Singhs article on the 

Pinion Commission s Report in this issue 
is written from the view point of one 

who I as been watching the play of British 
Imperialist forces in nnnj lands Taery 
where the same thing is happening— 
Britain proposes to give her subject 
peoples new powers and privileges while 
all the time she is trying to tighten her 

grip over them The Simon recommen 
dations are the latest refinement in this 

proces It is hoped that those Indian 
leadeis who are di plajing s 0 much anxietv 
to go to I ondon whilo "Mahatma Gandhi 
VV iJ 111 w,1 l IVwme attention to 

wliat Ins bem >=aid in this article 


Harbours and Shipping in Ancient India 

The late Rio Bahadur G ^ Joshi was a 
di tmgm 1 ed slat, ticum and economist 
He gave valuable help to Gokhale and 
Rami ah l)utt in tl eir work Ht contributed 
an irticle on Mill Pnig in Ancient India to 
* l n 't * cu S ,r . f»r I- thru ary 1«0S m 
tl e a ur»e of winch he said 

re.'n;,! U ' r u“l ,h ,'; T'.'fi of Onental 

nnVj” nrK ', lt Uiu+Son ol 

li r { nnCrt * nnntin e nation* of ([ a ^ or i ( i 
Jr/' rc^trrat t 1 wl sitiuti n in lh uAi 

"lilt. wth Xfnoa on the’W .Vfth? 


Ea tern Archil elogo and Australia on the East, 
and connected with the vast mainland of A«ia 
on the North her magnificent seaboard extent 
mg over 4 DUO miles and upwards~from Karachi 
t°_ Chittagong — her ports and liavens over 

1 000 m number some of them among the finest 
ln the world the loundless wealth of lev 
material resources the unrivalled richness and 
varietj of her products her shipping and slid 
building- all these constituted advantages < 
unique value to the development of her mantnu 
enterprise, and her maivellous colonizing an 
trading activitj the genius and energy of he 
merchants the shill and daring of her seamer 
eoncuired to give her the command of the c ?‘ 
ana helped her to attain to the proud paitto: 
?i a I. 1 vernier maritime powei in Eastern water 
© had o ir colonies in Madagascar BW 
bocotia on the one side and in l‘egu tl 
Cambodia in Java, in Sumatra in Borneo an* 
in all j robal ility farther afield on the othet 
oiminrlj vve had our trading settlements n 
boithem China m the Mahjan I’enmsuK u 
Anwa and in all the chief cities of R<?r«' 
and all ovei the East Coast of Africa 
maintained extensive interc urse with fore"! 
co intries Our trade extended not onlv to tin 
countries of A«ia but to tlie whole of the thei 
tnown world— including the vast dominions 0 
ancient Rome There was foi instance a lare< 
lucrative trade between the I inch a, Chois 
and Chora kingdoms of bouthern Ind a and tl v 
Itoman t mpire Tlie vv hole of this oceanic int J 
course with foreign nations was m our land 
and under our control Tlio shipping employed 
was our own and our j ilbati and pa lari on 
nanjo* and lalelos our bagah* and kotha* 
CVC «T sea and our Jat lvnchlu and 
Uujrattu seamen visited every shore A liion®® 0 ' 
J'orts paiticirated m our extensive sea borre 
Iie . ,ln, o and prominent among tlem 
goc Lnhhpat inil Uiu Broach and \alhH« 
p a ? d Cochin , Mvulipnfmi , and 
ltalasorc Eaeli seaport had its own slnn-LutldiDS 
Kn.u J. ?" n sc M ncn and i dot* the ships were 
S ?* ^, m . ber mostlv teoh-tho use of iron or 1 
JOt m atcrial for slup-buildm n was unknown ^ 
nLiS. / ce, » IM| l iei ^ l,G conveniently nted from 
i.i/icJ?/ ^ etle , fr 'obtmol part 1 History of 
° u,e KL^ I)cn . d,Y , n rn 10JJG and eNvvhcrc. 

^£5T"V n r N mc ,°nt trcripius i ■>, 3 ., j,i» m 

t M?Sni } tr ' ,nrud& ’ me J00) the i>orts of 
m ,he ' l, ’ ndi 

iv t: 

nnri 1 i, 1 ? 0 ^ ^'} ’Pa in tho J^ost \fi can Aral 

ssSil^orCois. 1 Il " d " » n,be 

,!ie . ** mow Chincso 1 ilgnin wlo'Ct 

“'A, 2? i" » P™ 1 ‘"oerirj in IJ) \ I) and did ret 

“taS'B 1 "" I'll lo WO hlor recorJl 
f bailed from the mouth of the Ganges to 

linS’mSs. iaSa u J ’ va “ 

o( SirihVnVfm!!? a , vl M3 ' h W'ntune, li,- 

If n'trelnU'cft™ ffi 0 ™.'?’ ff'/hTSS 

centun According to Hi hjv of Ispahan nt II r» 
nmr knfa on the F ipiirat "« the ships of India ard 
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China were constant! v moored B 1 Kthl 

century the JaN from the Indu-* i . 

oecntHed the islands in the J**taein O i 

63fl Hiuen Tsiwg (Beal s Bi ldhist P “ 

o fi0> notres that in the chief etti 

Hindus were settl'd as trader* «W» " rtl /,o-R 

practice of their religion Before then r u 

to the ilahonvdan-' ", hat large ve~* K t e m-mi 

sailors of Gujerat manag'd is *h>* Q 

01 nc who shout A D 1V1 n >P £ 1 ‘ 

Tones Will -1241 crossed the India 1 ; K “ t 

a ship that carried 700 people and the e 

ships tiled between kattvawsr an in 

Uth centurv Somnath is ;efer. l " ’ 

crea^ port of call for merchants trwuo- 

Sofala in East Africa and China, a. 

f r Chinese ships. . 

Tho maritime enterprise of 
declined during Moslem role «> t 
during the first quarter of the l‘Hh tentui 
and some years later, Indian 
continued to cross the ocean m tl 
ships built in India Tn those da 
ships as well as mercantile . m 

bn.lt in India. Tor instance c . A ^“ d, \ ;,. 
of the History of Merchant S/iiW”"? 
A>ment Commerce by V S Lmdsaj sol u 
gives a list of ships belonging to or 
chartered by the "East India •' ora P“ J in( j 
1820, mentioning whore they were built ami 
their tonnage, number of guns ^ J 
in which 17 ship, are referred to as 'nv,„g 
been built in this country Save 
built in Bombay, bit m Bengal ana 
font in India Four carried twelve guns 
each and thirteen twentv sir guns e 


Medical Inspection in Schools 
In December last it was given out that 
The Government of Bengal contera^^ eja 
introduction ol a Tegular system ot J^ ernmen t 
ruination anil supervuion ot toj3 m 1 Calcutta 
lhali & hoots and Senior Madras^ ° u *£f e i 
and in,htetcS attached to them A separate sci 
is already in operation in Calcutta- Government 
Under this scheme each jnotTu si ■ “ att3C j,ed 

school will have a part time J^mmend-Oieii 

to it who will be appointed on the Tecom vrill 
o! the Managing Committee of the ^ tuning •“ 
be required to undergo a course mon ths und».r 
school Weiene m Calcutta for three montfts 

the Puttie Health Department n .~i by the 

To examine the material will 

school medical officers a Brovmci^ p^eetor of 
Public Health Ihrector M'jhrsiT^l Wuratwn^ two 

arra 

Committee of the Calcutta l nwers t_ilcutta 
members ot the medical r rotes, ou 
interested tn the work of the Iwaru _.q be as 
Tho duties of Uio medical officers 
follows 


i Mpdicil examination and physical measure 

"isss s 

® 1MII. 

>, „„ ass jfUuSi. 

chool medical officers will compile in 

r .hmSion to the Provincial Hoard referred 

t0 tK Board will advice the Government as to 
T mt ire line' of action to be taken in the 
,1 ejuot scars foi the improvement of the 

‘'Thc° n henm y which will involve an annual 
JUSit.r ofR» 3)010 his been provisionally 

STSSS to . pi nod ol «0 KIT* to the 

"* T h u«h the scheme outlined nbore 
„ , .mill one and the grant inadequate 
.,,11 it mas a beginning We have 

s Z.'~r*T 1 . 
ssssf r.h? ga t fu 
Ir'rf sp 

“ril September, 1927 He has done 
practical work along these lines Evidently 
the Government scheme is based on Dr 
Banerii’s coromucicatiOD, though it is not 

SAr^JSTH*. Kxffi 

Rcneu for May, 1028 Those interested in 
the subject are referred to it 


Proposed Law in Russia for Obligatory 
Study of Adults 

The All Russian Special Committee for 
the elimination of illiteracy, of the Commissariat 
Public Fdncation, ha* drawn up tho 
following plan for a law for obligatory study 
for adults The plan is now being discussed 
in all the local organizations of the voluntaiy 
society for combating illiteracy The text 
proposed for the law is a3 follows 

“Sociali't reconstruction requires a higher 
cultural level of the entire working class 
and before all else the elimination of 
illiteracy and semi literacy The presence of 
illiterates in our socialistic enterprises is an 
obstacle in the realization of the Five Tear 
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nifty probably hive n tiling or two to tcicli 
'omo enlightened people's of the world 


Note The ti lit is conferred on licit 
u > l »ct Ltecutive Committees to issue m 
obligatorr decision f i the immediate teaching 
of illittntes md sum l.tente, the 

lint its of their terutorv 

4 , i 1110 , ?!' Hn ‘ slan speml Committee md 
specnl loeol Committees for the liquidation of 
illitencv nte srmtod the ri„ht to m ,k 0 rise 
of schools Clubs churctes puntc homes sod 
otlicr suitable qunrters is factories plants 
Nonet farms etc 1 for this work 

(5) Persons ending the fulfilment .of 
this decree obligating them to become 
literate will be lield responsible under the 
Cnil Labour Codex 

(C Persons preventing norkers employees 

members of collective f 1r ms , nd mem b C rs 
of co opera ires from eliminating tbe.r 

lie CnmioaTcode' re!PM '' b,c """" 
(7) The Commissariat of Education 
Commissariat of Labour and the Commissariat 
of Justice are required to issue instructions on 
the adoption and use of the present decree 
during the course of a fortnight * 

not merely socialist reconstruction 
but the reconstruction of society m con 
to an > enlightened ideal whatever, 
that the utter removal of illiteracy and 

JnKVi ,tmCy T ,S a an urgent necessityf parti- 
-cnlarly m India But while Britishers in 
individually md collectively, down 
to the Simon Commission speak solemnly 
, J“ d ' a s ^literacy as a serious difficulty 
n the nay of her getting self rule they 
have never dreamt of passing any law like 
the proposed Russian one for the extinction 
of illiteracy The bloodthirsty Bolsheviks 


“From Slavery to Independence' 

V lien before proceeding to attend the 
last Lahore session of the Congress 
Mnhatmn Gandhi and Pandit Motilnl Nehru 
saw the Yiceiov in order to obtain if 
possible sonic definite assurance to the 
cflect that the 'Round Table’ Conference 
would settle the detuls of a dominion 
constitution for India it was reported that 
I^ord Irwm told tiie Indian leaden, that 
anything from slavery to independent 
might bt discu-, ed at it We wonder l 
any British authority cmld have mentioned 
to the South Vfricans or the Irish, on 
the eve of the discussions preceding the 
drifting of their constitutions conferring 
nonunion hood on them the insulting 
possibility of their being reduced to slavery 
by the new constitutions which they were 
going to get 


The Official Peshawar Enquiry Report 


The report of the official committee 
appointed to enquire into the disturbances 
which took place in Peshawar on 23rd 
April 1130 has been published along with 
the Government resolution thereupon The 
committeo consisted of one European H>ch 
Court Judge md one Iudian Mucalman High 
Court Judge On two important points the 
opinion of Mr Justice Shah Muhammad 
Sulaiman kt is different from that of Hr 
Justice Panckndge 


Hon b > e Mr Justice Sulaiman believes 
°f^ e Persons tv ere run ov er by an armoured 
? t “ ! re ' 'o despatch rider was attacked 

would not have assumed such # 
Thi Ifnn M^vr but r for thw unfortunate incident 
A“* . a ble 3Ir Justice Panckndge does not cn 
m coming to a positive 
S”,, whether the despatch nder was 
attacl ed before or after persons were run over " 
The O oi cm me nl ResoM* orl 


T . iie Government resolution does not 
attach sufficient importance to this difference 
of opinion and indtrectly throws Mr Justice 
ijulaiman overboard 


RPrtmd e ' cn * 3 subsequent to the 

S s tbe Government of India observe 

sVatld h X,rf^,° members of the committee have 
v,ews m separate notes After 
aispersal of the mam mob some members of J f 



Working of the Press Ordinance 

From the Home Member <* 

Vsaemblv to a question rehtin 
working of the Press Ordinance 
tint some 140 journals have felt t * 
hand many having ceased publication 

t ’«WK ns this result i it does \Lumiate 
the whole of the mischief W 1 '™ 

Publicity wort has Icon scnou ly . p , 

Mr K C \eogy complained » 
tue Assembly— and we personally w 

what he said was literally true lha „ mm ,ttees 
not get the Conba, Knqu.ry Commit^ 
Report pnnled at an> press being 

every press to which it had been - ^ 

afraid of the dutches of the Ordinance 
iM»* be presumed that that has «*« « 

may be the fate of the non official l 
Inquiry Committees report too 

Indian Christians and the National Movement 

Wo read ra 17a G'm , *>». c 

conducted Christian weekly journal o P 
affair* of this citv r n 

The Council of the VU Indts 
hrence whi hha ml met at 1 nrkriow x\x 

Tmm m Q « SK» the country 

30-13 


USA Senator Blaine s Resolution 
. Oreat prominence is given in American 

rtss as* eiss-ss* * o. 

W„o” .n It i. ■ to£ *»»"■«“ °‘ 
the l»t pera;r»ph sets forth 

r.f.Ute our national indpendenee 

The A\ nshington Correspondent of the 
i sinrton Tunes baa written to that paper that 

S=SK«LS3r.-w^ 

” hj.e statements the benator aeMptri "l 1 , 1 ! 

5*V£ Sf^i'SSiuS^cS.bS' ■ 

m?„ m' e.ere one .. snlltble «l» do« 
accept as eo«pel truth the official and 
SUS British imperialists atones relating 
to India. . ... 

According to some Bnti*h and \nglo- 

bjiSVn- 3lr BUmes ,e ' o5Qt ’° n 1 
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{,et some publicity but it will not be 
approved’ Ilie wish is father to the piedic 
tion though it may be a true one 

We appreciate nil fnctidlv foreign interest 
m Indian affairs though v e know foreign 
nations can at the bn s t gne us onh moral 
support And wc also knrw that nntions bj 
themselves are made 


Caste and the Coming Census 


iiie Jat Pat T< tk M nodal of Lahore In-* 
issued a manifesto from which n pa^n-e is 
extracted belov 


in ^ . ,lv Man lal of I vhore is lnvin„ 

f nn / « I) . I t0 s r te n Tho next 

<en is will Uko plate m mil that year will 
ir P * ' tlr °f * ria ^ for w 11 wishers of the 

mdn society The Aland il calls upon even 
llmdu not to record In cx to on that occasion 
rhoro is no law which can compel anj pm- oa to 
register his caste in th ( ensus papei-s u lie do-'s 
"* nt to i° so ,ct «’ miko a rambincd 
^ut r of to ev, lI fen t i 1 n 0 p ? C:, “ nt ^ /tertight compartments 
r^*° , M l encc , f o rc P idnto one s c-v,to is the 
i^nr? tc P inn'll 3 !\ atlornl unit! Tho Census 
neport of 1 Ml should on no account I c stained 
with a declaration of our Slav erj to Uio«*SS 
sjmtem v hieli has spelt our ruin 


Proposed Indian Students Tour in Europe 

tou^oPlndia^studentsla'VimjpeAn^the^ptl^^^ 

company of Professor. It 13 expects that «2 
cost would he about 4200 per head P It i* lu th ,? 

li&rjajf-ajS 
th„ AteK'itjSi an -tad™, 

Tho™ 6 proposal _ IS , » commendable one 
Phere are some Indian students, no doubt 
whose guardians can spend £200 per head 
for such a tour But many of our bit 
students are poor It would be desirable 

of K XS be e " abledtol *= o^anhse 


Three Party Bnt.sh Representation 
In Ins last November announcement tho 
\ iceroy declared that the conference wmi d 
be between represent™ of H,s Ma,™ty s 


Government in Britain and the represent-! 
fives of Indu Rut his recent address says 
that it is to bo a joint assembly of the 
representative of both countries And it has 
been announced that the British representatives 
are to ho chosen from tho Labour, I iberal 
and Conservative parties, just ns the Simon 
Commission was Tnat commission has 
produced n report which has been condemned 
b> nil parties nnd public bodies in India 
IJut Liberal nnd Conservative leaders have 
declared beforehand that it must not be 
scripped nnd have given tho public to 
understand by their nttitude that thoy would 
oppose any Indian constitution moro advanced 
than that recommended by the Simon Seven 
So though Lord Irwin says that the Conference 
will bo free to appioach its task greatly 
assisted indeed but with liberty unimpaired 
by the rcpoit of the Statutory Commission or 
by any other documents which will be before 
it, practically tho limit to political 
advancement Avill bo set by the Simon Report 
riie Labour Party, in office itself thinks that 
it is a great document 

The problems of Britain are being tackled 
by the Government in office The problems of 
self government in Canada, Ireland and South 
Africa were solved by tho Governments in 
power in those days respectively There were 
no three party conferences with the 
representatives of those countries That 
, “ ur bas agreed to include the representatives 
, “ ,e two othei parties in the conference' 
snows that they are not prepared to tal e any 
risk for India and that they cannot fact 
unpopularity with the two other parties but 
tint, nevertheless they want to pose as friends 
of India 


u nas been said that there would be a 
certain advantage in having representatives 
of all the British political parties at the 
conference \\ e presume the advlntagc 
Fh'if^n^ i t )1S that if representatives of all 
the British political parties accepted 
any proposals relating to India at the 
£m£ 3!S? t .' ere , would be a greater chance 
of le 0 tslation based on such proposals being 
Tw ed , t, ‘ rou S , > Parliament than otherwise 
th,,L fUe J llt lf the «K r ced proposal' 
themselves were of a retrograde character- 
and from the anticipated personnel of British 
t!} delegation they are not expected 

■ be better it w ould be worse than useless t® 
Indra SUC * legislation for the governance of 
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Maharaja of Biknnn tl it the movement has 
taken n firm hold on the people of practical!} 
ill cla«*es and communities of Indians at 
least in the Bomlay Presideucv Othei 
illustrative facts will readily occnr to Tcaders 
of newspapers \ few relating to Bombay 
may be mentioned ieie The merchants 
procession in Boml av was one lakh strong 
and the procession of tie Par isfiltv thousand 
There were large Muhammadan processions 
on Peshawar Day and after the Ilhendi 
Bazar incident Mr kbbas Tv abji e\ Jndge 
of Baroda led tl e movement and went to 
jail after "M ibatma Gandhi s arrest Among 
the ladies jail d are Airs Sarojim \aidu 
poet oratoi e\ president of Congress social 
reformer and a leader of the woman move 
ment Mrs Kamala devi Cbattopadhyayo 
another leader of the woman movement a 
promoter of woman s education soeinl reformer 
a pioneer of the new theatre movement and 
herself distinguished for her histrionic 
talents Airs Lilavnti Alunshi a cultured and 



Sjt Dhirajlal C Modi and Mrs Ilansa Mehta 


hue speaker wife of Air Munshi e\ AI I C 
Mrs Lukmani a Muslim lady aged G r 
dauEktcr of the Hie Mr Juste Badmddu. 
Ijobji who was sentenced for picketing a 
liquor shop Mrs Term Cnptna a arand 

dent ofV* 5 ad t hal J a ° r0 I‘ who was Presi 
dent ot the Bombay Congress Committee and 
c J u,lcl1 - T tr Jits Hansa Mehta another 
p lhe Bomln !' Congress Committee 
Who has been or may soon be imprisoned 


is the wife of Dr Iivraj Mehta Dean of tic 
King id ward Alemorial Hospital and daughter 
of Sir Alanubhai \ Mehta lliwnn of Bihamr 
and e\ Diwnn of Baroda who is to go to the 
Round Table Conference with tho Princes 
Her predecessor in the local presidential 
chair now in jail w is Air Dlurajlal C Alodi 
B A who is a man of business and a 
publicist belonging to a very respectaUe 
Gujarati hnmyt family of Surat. Hi-* uncle 
gave a donation of two lakhs to tho Surat 
Arts College 


Tagore Proud of His Countrymen 
Reuter 1ms icceutly cabled from Berlin 
that the poet Rabindranath Tagore told an 
interviewer that he was proud of Inv 
countrymen This piece of news has no 
chance of turning out false as certain other 
mythical interviews did How deepl} he 
loves his country and his courtrymen is 
illustrated bj Ins following poem among 
others 

, , AI\ P/UVER 101( L\l>i\ 

wnat is my longing m> dream mj j raver foi m> 
t con ? f , rj “y beloved India 
l dream of her I fervent)} praj foi her that she 
5? a } no longer be in bondage to stronger 
. Hut that slie may to free ' 
f™? fo > lQ " her own high ideals 
rree to accompli h her own mijiortant mission 

Iree to fill hei ov n God given thee amont, lhe 
great Nation 

Among the mythical things which Tagore 
is alleged to have (old <=ome interviewer or 
other is the following 

In '? rview ed l > Beuter Di To.ore dwclo/el 

KlDr TiOTre 1,0 " as '“temlerft ’» ro 1 ' 11 ^ 

“f ? Illat I «o ml evenin'* 
time to read what is going cn in India 

About this the poet has written to tis 
from Totnes England m Bengali I hear 
that using some [allegedj interview with 
m Fans as a handle ^lander of mv self has 
een earned to India across the ocean J 
did not give anj interview to any journalist 
or news man nor did I say to any of tho*e 
thmg J bad UnC ° nneCted " ,tl ' newspapers anj 

Festival of Rains m Santimketan 
plough Rabindranath Tagore is at present 
in Europe work and plaj and work j lay are 
fi° ID oc?^ t 1 a . h ! s University as usual On 
the '0th July the start and students bad their 



festival of the Rains Had tl e 

here lie would bate added tl ** 1 I ' 

inspiration ol some new songs and 

phy or story In bis ah ence olu , 

\erse3 did duty Tree-planting " . 

ol tie festival The procession t - • 

students headed by two stalwart p] 

carrying a young m ttah P laDt .11 

decked palanquin with an nmbre 

over it started from the boys host l and 


tu (heated as minister cl anting soul 
• nroii t ‘sansknt 'erses Srijut Ramananda 
itt ee assi ted nt the planting of t! e 
tr kit r mgl t fall there were music 
d lectitons at Ittaxiyan the poets 
r d nee under the dnection of Srijut 
li e dranatt Tagore One of the items wa- 
oil mg bv tvo little girls with graceful 

tu e m d rhythmical moaenents 


Trec-rl ant ng ceremons 

11 oiitnt' the way picketing of Schools and Colleges 

sinking appropriate songs all along we * ,, . . . 

reacted Sr^e-bl avan the girls h In connect on with the picketing of 

front of which tl e tree wa * c , <*,1 colleges and universities in maoy 

Snjnt Dinendranath Tigore the provinces to d snade students from attending 
musician led the choir Taodit \idbusekbar v 
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their cltsse* 5 it ib not necescro to discu s 
wl ether it would be good to destroy these 
educational institutions for the picketers 
uid their leaders do not mean bj their 
1 recent move to destroy them The\ only 
want the students to s« pend their studies 
temporarily Now such uspension where 
it takes place should be volnntaiy And 
those students who lnve voluntarily given 
up their studies foi seme months or so 
hue also the libertv to try to bring other 
students to then ovn way of thinking by 
arguments rod entrt ities If picketing were 
confined to the«e means of persuasion even 
tl o«c who are »unst it would not strongly 
condemn uid ppose it But the picketers 
havt, now hue confined themselves to the 
irts a persuasion They have obstructed 
Hie entrauco to educational institutions in 
manv ways thus preventing students from 
going 10 riiej have invaded the class, rooms 
some idvcnturous youngsters even dropped 
j nt °® classroom of a college from 
the skv light' These methods we condemn 
J nose who want to continue their studies 
Miould hav c unrestricted liberty to do so 
, question of what part students should 
oi should not take in politics Ins often been 
discussed in these pages It is not nece s ar y 
it present to repeat our observations Suffice 
it to say that we are advocates of neither 
lie pure atmosphere of study nor of 
students taking an> lending port m politics 
But grown up students should certainly be 
in touch with all public movement* political 
and non political so far ns the ideas and 
arguments underlying them are concerned 
,he5 1 , " JT aho pin such subsidiary 
l aits in them as would not «criouslv 
\ n } C l k t \* 'V* 1 ' t,ie > r studies That ought to 
of their education for their future 
, m I'* 0 , D does not require i veiv 
L undfrs,a nd tint bwadi*h 
xw.rtllt, . C H d be creouragtd hv using 
J** 1 ,' ,n prcfcicnce to and to 
(ctcign goods and Hat nil 

,n, ‘ ‘bould be eschewed ard 

to we.l T T\ ble for 'Indents 

1 4i 1 , olor *'’ both these lines 
witUut di'Contmmng 11 cir studies for good 

*f?Ulr7 C |?#v : then, 
frer^r ti Li.»! !0U d »i K, ' e 0,1 , tbe,r 1 me and 
d^lfi ! 'hould he 

w.i . ulfr ‘VT mdividuilly u con oilfation 
Sir ? ? ° l!fr CTirfian*. If 

V J nu rft »«•«!» decide to give 
up 1! tir studies contrary to tie desire of 


their guaidians they should not expect lo 
be supported by the latter Independent 
thought and action piesnppose independent 
liv eltbood and self support As we 
have not yet run the risk involved 
in picketing liquor shops and foreign doth 
shop* we should not ndvise young persons 
or o’d to do so , one should say ‘come , 
not merely ‘go’ Nor have cold blooded 
creatures the right to dissuade ardent souls 
from any course of conduct which the latter 
consider necessary for the good of the 
country and are prepared to make sacrifices 
and run risks for it 


Work of the Bengal Hindu Mission 
bwami Satyanandn, leader of the Hindu 
Mission in Bengal is doing good work in 
East and North Bengal to promote the 
fraternization of the depressed classes of the 
Hindus with the other castes and thus 
to bring about the solidarity of the Hindu 
community He should be helped m everv 
possible way One indispensable means of 
ij Va jf" the depressed classes is to teach 
old and young among them of both sexes 
to read good books Officials profe«s great 
concern for their welfare but have not given 
any proof of mextinguisli iblc zeal in thi 
cause of free and compulsory univer'd 
education 


Madras Wcmen on Amendment of Sarda Act 
A resolution was ricenflv passed it « 
largely attended meeting of Madras women 
protesting again t the motion in the Ciuncil 
01 Mate to circulate Mr Surpat Singhs 
amendment to the Sarda Act to elicit j iihhc 
opinion and requesting the Government of 
India not to go back upon tleir decision* H 
ir --urj at Sin„h$ nn cndnient became hw 
it would nullify the barda Act to n gifM 
talent Mr Surpat Sirgh i-, not wanting in 
patriot! m He puts vciy scirclung qucstior 
many of winch aic disallowed on technical 
ground*, and those winch arc answered si* 
not answered t iti«fneforiIy But they show 
the trend of his thoughts for the cotintrr 
"V do not know him icrsonally Jtat 
judging from ht> question*, vve think I* 
ought not to have tcui tho man to seek «<> 

nullifv the Sard i Act to any extent 

lie meeting of the Madras women whom 
we congratulate on their active real in the 
cinse cl social reform which ought to he 
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emulated by their sisters else v here aU 
expressed dissatisfaction at the r ih of tn 
Viceroy to the Moslem deputation to repea 
or amend the Sirda Act, if necosarx without 
any regard for the feeling of enlighten e 
women of the Moslem commumta 

Mostem Nationalism 

Odicials and other opponents d tndi 1 1 
national unity and freedom have been trvin, 
for a long time past, and particularly 1 
recent times, to persuade the Indian puoli 
and the British and other foreign public to 
believe that Indian Mnsalmans hiv in > 
body or at least to a verj great extent kept 
themselves aloof from the national moi en nt 
and even condemned and opposed it ' c 
do not believe in such propagandi a* it 1 
opposed to facts One has only to read tne 
list of names of men and women ti-cenuy 
imprisoned in the various provinces, of 
for political reasons and the reports of public 
meetings and processions all over J“dia , 
find an effective refutation of such propaganda 
Intelligent Mu 3 almans have came to realir 
that the b“st way to safe-guard the rights 
and interests of their community is hret xo 
help m winning political and civic rights 
the Indian people as a whole. If these a 
obtained it is only then that Moslems hie 
others can have a share of them " “ax 
rights are there in a state of bonda e to 
share and safe guard Surely neither the 
Moslem nor the Hindu nor any other 
community can be made free to the cxclu 1 
of the rest In order to win freedom for 
ones own community, one must join a 
other communities in a united endeavour 

It i» therefore, n pleasure to find that ax 
the U 1 ’ Moslem Conference held at Tucknow 
fhaudhun Khahquzzaman said 

It was time for the nationalist Ma-salmaiwto 

asseK themsel\cs and sax "jou (comm inah-^ have 
no tusmess to stigmatize the Moalema ot ms 
generation eternally Ut no future genera 
•he huger of opprobrium and say jou ore m 
deliberately aid£l in the process of keeping muia 
in bondage than was otherwise pos.u te. 

Dr Ansan an ex President of the Congress 
‘‘aid at the same conference . 

Out of the total lingua poiuUtjen of 
about SO per cent Musalmaos t<?long to > 
the tnnjab and ihQgal and I he rema have 

cent to other provinces Th^ in the 

shewn to the world by their participation 1 0 t 
1 resent struggle for freedom that the »oajo>l'^^ 
‘h jn are nationalists to the verj core ana sup '' Kho 
of the Indian National Congress The peoP 1 ,,p 
have been sent to pul m Bombaj Bihar tJ 


Madra. etc include good, number of Mnsalmans 
and this very fact shows that the Musalmans are 
tSiiw"hw?n” share m liberating their couutrj 
from foreign dommation 

He added tint flatterers do not represent 
Mushms^n cxhorte( j tJie Muslamans to understand 
ore for aU that the party of the few communahsts 
and interested persons which has taken up the 
profrSmnof flat errng Government and. to pander 
t T.ts will cannot represent 7 erorCs of Musalmans 
mhabitmg Indm The true representatives are 
tfo ° who have the freedom of the count rj at 
I art Their voice he said is your voice and then 
(Uds are xour deeds (loud cheers) 

Our opponents he said who are trying to 
loodwinh the nation the Government anl 
h mselv have l en making sUtements and 
t dating over the idea that the Musalmans have 
k pt thmselves aloof from the Congress The 
s re tarn of State has aLo expressed such wrong 
,1 > fin we cannot close our eyes to the existing 
Fa t and we must, therefore openly declare that 
h M isalman 3 as a community are with the 
n anl .he movement initiated bj it and 
i) « there is no sacrifice which the Mus ims are not 
rea l " to make for the sake of their mother countrv 
(pi longed cheers) 


Indian Professor Invited by Chinese University 
The Chinese National University at Peking 
has malted Professor Phambbusan Adhikari 
of the Benares Hindu Universitj to teach 
Indian ph.losophy there for three years 
Both by scholarship and chaiacter Prof 
Adhikari is well qualified to keep alive the 
ancient Indo Chinese cultural connection 

which was revived a few years back b> 
Rabindranath Tagore who took with him a 
party of cultured young Indians 

public Meeting of Indian Women in London 
\t the public meeting of Indian women 
recently held in London Airs. N' C Sen took 
the chair It was held for the following 
purposes 

FI) To demand the iramediat and unconditional 
release of Mahatma Gandhi and other political 

To urge upon the Oovemment the { ltilitj 
of anl negotiations at the propo ed Round Table 
Conference w ithout the participation of Valiatma 
(. andhi as the leader of the party most represen 
tative of Indian people. , , 

( 3 ) To warn leaders of communal interests and 
other political names nerf to participate in the 
proposed Round Table Conference until the above 
con litions arc fulhlled 

Mrs ^en made a fine speech The follow 
ing is one of Ihe passages devoted to the 
Simon Report . _ . , 

\\ hat a tot of money anu ume have been sptnt 
to produce this. No new weapons have been found 
against us. The same old arguments which we 
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ham l ecu liruran !oi \eart hm Wm wW it is reported la the nowspipcrs that »l»l 
ngain and supplied our judges justification for the m these circumstance* tho relative* ot 
existence of the tacisn Oovernment I do not dccensc d stadent nod the students refused to 

tKA^orTPmWoM ft SftS Wo del, eon of the body from tho hos,»Ul 
hcca able to ierao\e our disabilities are they it was burnt bj the police 


Ukeh to be alio to do so evei * The retort does not 
saj much about our own leformers But whatcvei 
social reforms have been done and are teuu 
done Indians themsthes have dono and are 
\omg Ivers count! \ has its own problems and 
it alone can solve tli m Thera are a hundred 
different prollems h ie in this countn and 


Sapru iayakar ‘ Peace Mission' 

The latest new* about the Sapru Jayatar 
peico mission received ns wo arc g° in S 


different prollems hie m tins counuv au« peicc uhssui ,,,, , lnd an 

Uovemments aie made and unmade froquentlj on press is that both theso gentlemen na 
these, i rob eins Wlat outside pou er ever come* interview with I’andit ‘Motilftl hejiru 
forward to solve th problems of this conntrj « 11 Tnwalinrlal Nehru in Naim Jail ftCtt 

And v uld Lnjand tolerate <m>1 ody s interference J 1 audit Jawauami i euri utter 

Vieaw often ashed \\k& ’j.vU happen to us vf discussed tho situation wjtn them 
the Fiicthsh left India Nobody can foresee things gave them n letter for Ualntrna wanu 

I ut if the worst happened as the dieliards take j ^j r [ a , ah ar is taking it to Poona wime 

d I Jit in predicting it would le our own iff hi bir ^ Bahadur remains behind at Allahabad 
- No useful comment can be made on the 

Th. Dacca Tra a ed, iuthpU™ b.° 

One of the most tragic events connected present, is to repeat our previous conic 

with tho movement for closing down schools that tho peaco which is wanted is eiien 

and college* happened at Dacca, where peace it tilt honom 
A]it Bhattacharyya a student of the Dacca — 

University who after passing the I Sc frrata 

examination had come to seek admission in p 

the B be cla*s died on Tuly 21 a* a There arc a few nrnpuuU in the editorit 
result of injuries received during the melee notcs , n the lulj number of The Modern 
when the police charged a crowd m the ji nieic Tlie correct readings are gi ven 
Science I aboratory of tho Umversitj below 

After lus death the students and the public p p . . 
approached the authorities for permission to i W w uoc l muted 

tnle the body in procession to the funeral ghat ' * L X 11 some 

But it was refused by the District Magistrate , ‘ man y 

on the ground that such a procession was 11 - m 3 ’ 

likely to lead to communal trouble And — 



Tho body of kjit Bhattacliaryj a at the Morgue 





War and Revolution in China 

By ACM* SMFULE1 


T HRKE outstanding facts characterize tbe 
Chinese situation today 1 Tlie civil 
war 2 The economic decline* 3 The 
t'ea-ant revolution 

Regarding the civil war this has come 
to seem like a state ol nature in China But 
** e j visual official war news which 
nobodv believes any more because thev arc 
so ludicrously censored by the Government 
and so in variance with the truth there are 
a number of historical and social factor* that 
ill remain and play an important rule in 
™!T a \ Iegat ^ ,e5s of tie outcome of the 
present war between the militarist clique* 
These are Tbe Nankin" Government with 
its present dictator General Chiang Kai shek 
represent* a very clear social force — a force 
c Rudal large landowners in union with the 
rising capitah t cla s one of whose strongest 
winga i* the banking interest* with both 
nauve and foreign imperialist affiliation* 
tin tue whole this Government enjojs the 
approval and support of the great foreign 
rower* and even if it is destroyed the 
I0TC * S *L represmts will still strive for 
power The Northern Allies now warring on 
*»*?,? on l * le <,t ^' er h aa< f represent old 
sijie Chinese militarism tempered by the 
paternalism and pfra ant mentality of Feng 
i u h*iang commander of the Kuommcbun 


who lean* more to the Reorganuatiomst or 
left wing Kuomintang and whose simply 
personality wins for him tic life and death 
devotion of his unpaid *oldiery Tbe 

Reorganization^* until recently a part o! 
Nortlern Mliance but no longer so claim 
to be the one and only true Kuonuntang In 
the Hankow day* of 192: they represented a 
real revolutionary force of workers peasant 
and the petit bomg oi- to daT there 
remains of them nothmg but the p tit 
boiirgroii — and a rather impotent petit 
bourgeoisie at tint-able to *tand alone only 
when united with other forces— which )u=t 
now happen to be the reactionary Kwangat 
clique whose leaders are known a» communist 
killer*. It cl urn* as its own the famous 
Ironsides of Chang Fa kwei and individual 
Generals in various irovinces temporarily 
lojal to Chiang Kai«hek— and kept loyal 
by bribe* 

Fach of the«e contending fictions has its 
forem and domestic programme Nanking s 
programme is as clear as that of 3Iu»*olinis 
it is a clear mihtarj dictatorship operating 
under tbe guise of a 6-year political 
tutelage period conducted by militarists 
and hand picked Kuomintang men lojal to 
tl e ruling familj of Sung of whom Chiang 
Kai *hek is one of the most important 
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It wishes to unify ami develop the countn 
under tins dictatorship along hne> of 
clear benefit to tho owning classes which it 
represents Accordingly foreign journals in 
China praise it for its moderate foreign 
policy’ ns ngunst the risings of tip* 
agitators,’ and sav thV even though it does 
not hire the mmdite of the Chinese 
people still onlj foreigners of limited 
vision would roj no over its d >wnf ill for 
no other Government would he more 
corapluMut m so far ns foreign privileges 
ore concerned 

Ih chief pronunnie of the Northern 
Wlnnce seems to bo to overthrow Chmng 
Km she h and constitute themselves ns the 
rulci s m lus stend Thcv say the) wish a 
roprcsentntire constitutionnl government but 
the picpircd list of new rulers consists of 
the northern military men including the 
feudal dictntor of Manchuria "Marshal Chang 
Hsueli Inn'’ and the extremely reactionary 
"Wcstim IIills clique They say the> would 
sympathize and cooperate with the 
Kuomintang and they offer Wang Clung wei 
the Leftist leader a position m the new 
constellition But the Keorgnni/atiomsts of 
which Wang Clung wei is the political head 
have broken with tlio North on this issue 
Tlicv still hold to the dictatorship of the 
Kuomintang under a kind of roused 1*126 
programme Conversations with their leaders 
show that their programme now differs little 
save in phrases from Nanking They are 
now placing their hopes on the capture of 
Canton by the Ironsides and Kwangsi armies 
and the establishment of an independent 
Government in the south 

All of these warring groups have been 
struggling for the bod} and soul of 
Marshal Chang Hsueh hang of Manchuria 
with the result that this gentleman is 
emerging with a lot of new titles and 
move money and power If he really throws 
in his armies against the North lie will cast 
the decisivo vote 

As is usual powerful foreign lnipenalst 
governments are interested id one or the 
other of the warring parties and each part} 
shows a far deeper sensitiveness to the 
opinion of the imperialists than they do to 
the opinions of the Chinese people The 
Americans in China as welt as Germans 
although critical seem to be solidly behind 
Nanking the British seem to have a split 
on the issue — they will work ever} side, and 
the Japanese support and sell guns to both 
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the North and Nanking,— linking hav while 
the sun slune*, bo to speak The French are 
clearly m sympathy witi the North — perlnp* 
because the Germain support Nanking Th* 
^organization nt leader-, are leaning heard) 
on the imperialist British Labour 1’arty and 
in case of victory, the} intend to rt place 
many of the foreign adviser-, in Nanking wun 
men from the British Labour Bart} and the 
Amsterdam International 'I he Chinese corrcs 
pendent for th< London Daily Herald and f r 
the Social Democratic Dress of German} »* 
a Heorganiznhoni«t leader in Hongkong who 
has just started n campugn in the fonifPj 
press in China proving that his party is 
«s respectable ns Nanking in that they are 
against Communism nnd for tho crushing oi 
the peasant rtiolL * The Reorganization!*® 
are depending on the British part) that 1 3 
incarcerating Indians, 

Ino dome tic programme of tho warring 
factions differ according to tho private interest 

thei repre ont but rogirdmg the land queshon 

nnd the revolting peasants there is no differ 
cnco between them lhej all prormso to settle 
this problem with bullets the Reorganizations s 
differing only in their explanation of peasant 
revolts saying these revolts are not due to 
criminality as Nanking thinks but to 
economic causes nnd to bad Communistic 
ideis 

There is also another problem that will 
remain regardless of the outcome of t'J® 
civil war and this each party n ill have to 
face tint is tho disastrous economic 
decline that characterizes the preset 
internal situation This decline is not oau 
the result of the impotence and reaction 
of the government that Ins ruled China I° r 
three years but it is the logical consequence 
of Chinas subjection ns a nation and 
consequent impact of capitalism aud iMpcfl 
ahsin upon the old Chinese economic system 
as well as the incompetence of the em 
government to solve such problems A survey 
of a Chinese government re&earcli bureau 
in Sh mghai shows that in the nine month* 
period from August 1929 to April 19304 50" 
Chinese industries and businesses wem 
bankrupt tins survey included only seventy 
districts in nineteen of the thirty Chinese 
provinces and in no way attempts t0 
touch peasant life although it is upon 
the backs of the peasants — So per cent 
of the population— that the chic 

and final economic burden falls Th® 
utter and criminal impotence of many 
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Chinese officials who rule today i> rcvcilej 
most strikingly in a personal letter received 
by the writer from a high official in tun'Mii 
He writes “The civil war-, the never en iing 
famine the silver slump bn«me»-> decline 
and banditry have ruined onr country 1) er 
» no force inside or onUidc tin* partv 
Knoanntangl that can 'save Us ami 
well I^drown my despair by eating mu 
drink ire” , . . , 

Hat the dispossessed and heavily but dent i 
peasant* deprived of alt power and proUc 
turn ard delivered up for three years to i p 
big landowners and usurers and the mis' 
of hand workers now nnem ployed c i n 
“drown thnr despair in eating and drinkm- 
thev hare nothing to eat or drink j ' 
have asked for food and they have l ‘‘ rn 
given bullets The ■rc-.ult >•» that toaa\ 
they are fighting ferociou'lv all over e° n,r “ 
and sonth China. Today it is no \ynuet 
“bloody Bolshevism in China for one to bdna t 
tho fact that there are pea ant uprisings 
It la still considered assign of criminality l 
one to declare that these npri'ing-j a 
anything else than banditry For officials t 
admit anytl ing else would lay them oien 
the necessity of solving thts problem ? 
other than bullet, Vnd that they cannot do 
They have neither tl e ability nor the desire 
The entire foreign and Chinese P™ * . 
now filled W1 th reports of the P£«™‘ 
upnsmes Iu May nod June the 
«»d Tifnfmi Tmt* a big British dailv 
ran a senes of ten leading articles 
«hat it called “The Tl ml revolution 
ending by s a ying “The °£ raT l? I " 
revolution which nobedv tl ought po sioie 
a few years ago is in temp ft* KUK« 
of information cf ft is big daily are pr 
and missionary reports — and Consular rep 
It «ays there are today tl irtccn Fed ° r P , 
arm,,*- „, th cvfr r 0 0C0 armed men w 
educated Communist nulitaiy lead.rs traine 
in Germany Russia and Japan The 1 > ' £ 
decent respectable ’ article's admit I « » 
the early days the pea'aot revolts 
chaotic and took the foim of I tire bandiiry 
but that now tt ey are operating urdtr 
single organization and following a , 
procedire Tiey forbid vice D f 

opium smoking suppress temples and el nrc 
destroy idol* depoit n»sstorane« tui 


uesuoy idol® depoit nii*siprarie«- . 
enemies of the people (big Jan down e 
official lie gentry) abolish private P T °P"J£ 
a "d give the land to tie peasants in J* If. 
districts they i,sue pa*sporfs control ti 


post and telegraph and regulate 
Th revolutionary intellectuals of ^Hinj 
it and mog their studies and going to tne 
i itti hi Ids With the peasants 

I it some foreign publications are not 

' i,Vrt” Th. China I M » **<«<. 

t)P C | of Vmericin weekly of fibanghai is 
n Jh mth perueated through and through 
will V”*t.ou a jinst the peasant, -and".* 
mist vici is agitation against Soviet 
I„ , They u e the peasant uprisings the 
t i ir - ind business decline as an excuse, 

, « hi fir fetched to attack Sonet Russia 
I * I w the verv danger of its existence 
i , it ! «. of ‘Nth June is embedded one of 

t ken far the n_ won of this agitation 

, Ih tuJc conducted bj the Sonet 
. fl.no. li in North Manchuria , and 
,* I an otic alt I. tho Chines. Fistern 
hare g»t. nil™? orders to (IcrmWT 
J, instead of to America ' 

Tl, r.l re S net Jto's'a la ’ i ”S“ 10 tlle 
" 'eis.tr ol Clnn, • Thin magazine is a 
hart n or of tbe Nmenean lamented and 
due led w ar against Sonet Russia m the 

" The'™., issue ol 111. 1 ar Castira 
I ,,™ of shanghai tho chief organ of bis 
(.' ..as and bosooo in the Far last, bached 
bf fapaneac capital in particular but also 
ri .resenting American British and oilier big 
Imnerialiat business interest is much more 
Zest It males no pretence of mailing 
to I clp China as docs the American journal 
„rd os do so many hypocritical Americans 
IS leading editorial is a summary of the 
economic situation in China and of the 
nea'ant revolution in winch tins magazine 
gives an open ultimatum to tho ?. anting 
Government backed up by a t! reat of 
mtervcution Frankly it «ays These facts 
ore being slowly grasped and when the 
influence of Big Business International 
Finance— ‘capitalism if yon will— is brought 

to bear on their respective Governments 
ttere wilt be no te«itnncy when it conies to 
tt-o choice between Communism and demand- 
ing tl at Cl im put her 1 ousc in order 
Putting tic hou c e in order means roass^cr 
mg the starving and figl ting peasants. 

° And this is tie danger that faces China 
and the entire Far Fast m the future, and 
it matters little how tbe present sanguinary 
civil war end. There i> the dar t 
armed intervention of foreign imperii 
save their dollars and cent or por 


the 
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shillings m China It is a great dinger of 
life md death importinee not only to all 
Asiatic countries but to Sonet Russia is 
the only power that his ulvocited the 
treedotn of subjected Asiatic peoples md as 
the only power that has broken the capitalist 
system md inaugurated a new md successful 
Communist system 

Of course the i npenalists ha\e their 
excuses blandly ignoring the century old 
subjection that Ins reduced the Chinese 
masses to i degradation as gieat as 

that of the Indiau masse they now 
w iuld hue us b neve that the peasant 
uprising are the work of Soviet agents ’ 
thev speik of the Indian movement for 
freedom so do they speak of every movement 
of lev it of the oppressed The truth 

now ever is that the economic disaster in 
Chinese life today has fallen most heavily 
on the bent backs of the peasants Added to 
this is the fact that a Government sits on 
the throne that lias betriyed the Chinese 
revolution Ins compromised and served the 
imperialists md brought reactionary 
imperialist ndusers md interests into 
the country For the sake of their 
own miserable private interests the 
new rulers of China have betrayed 
Hie masses wl o ate the Chinese people 
they have turned upon and massacred the 
Russians who alone of all peoples had 
extended to them a hand helping them to 
rise from the swamp of subjection They 
have united with the imperialists in the Ports 
and other centre*— united openly and 
shamelessly— m a man hunt on those Chinese 
revolutionary young men md women who 
would not bow tbeir heads to this oetrav al 
And not content with tint, they united with 
me British imperialists in raiding head 
quarters of Indian nationalists in &hmghu 
wheie the Indian national tlag was flying 
ihe picsent reactionary government is 
unwilling and incapable of making any 
changes m Chinese economic or social life 
that would solve the dire poverty of the 
nn**es To do so would mean to strike at 
its own i ersonal interests in land business 
“ ew land law is clearly a 
law on behalf of the big landowners whom it 
rei resents tho landowners who hold the 

Sism 0 ii ,e ' 1 '“fk ln tl ,‘ eir R r, P md who in 
mam place have reduced the pea ants to 
actual chattel slavery The proass of the 
concentration of land in the hands of big 
anvir. ri his gone on with lightning 


rnpiditr m the past three 5 ears of the 
Nnuktng regime during which period all the 
the peasant unions were smashed md the- 
umons of big landowners put in their place* 
armed with guns md State power for further 
exploitation of the peasints This concentration 
of the land in the hands of landowners— who 
are usurers, business men, officials and 
militarists or all rolled into one — has forced 
the peasant into tenancy then into daily labour 
on land then driven him oft the land into 
the city looking for jobs m industries that 
have gone bankrupt or it has thrown him 
into the rani s of banditry , or, if he is 

far visioned md creative in outlool into the 
Communist armies To his ranks are added 
the handworkers thrown out of work by 
business depression md by the impact of 
western capitalist modus of production on 
the old Chinese system 

The social revolution has began in 

earnest in China The Nanking Government 
applauded by foreign imperialists has 
started what it dishonestly calls bandit 

suppression or peace preservation campaigns 
This means a war against the pea«ant 

revolution It is using aeroplanes and every 
I md of weapon it can spare from the civil 
war m this noble pursuit And the foreign 
gun boat* along the Yangtze have repeatedly 
fired on cities held by the peasant armies 
without one word of protest coming from the 
Nanking Government or my of the warring 
cliques fighting today for the conh ol of the 
country The peasants badly armed and 
badly fed are however fighting for their 
fives throughout the \ angtze valley and in 
the southern provinces And this much mu t 
md should be said It is the Chine'*- 
Communist party and their leaders heading 
the peasant armies that have prevented the 
peasant uprisings from becoming the P* 11 * 
banditry of desperation These leaders' have 
brought to the peasant a clear social programme 

and clear revolutionary tactics They an* 1 
they alone are capable of rescuing the peasants 
from chaos. There have in Chinese history 
been repeated peasant uprisings duo 13 
oppression and exploitations, and generally - 
banditry has been the form of protest of the 
peasants Today is the first time in Chine e 
history when they come under an organic ition 
with a clear social programme and a cleat 
social revolutionary leadership with international 
affiliations For thorn to lay down their arms 
after the present murderous civil war 1* 
ended i> impossible They cannot Condition* 
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The Distribution of the Nagara Type of Temples 


j 1 I) l \MK!I 


O RIGIN VI 1A tho \ipirt tM 1 

soma site or imposing \ 

what it became in the l 9. ,j 
l°th c-ntnry K I) I ike the mode,U>raup i ^ 
foil "i or the ver> small “ . 0 r 

earlier temples at Aiholi *» JJ lie t 

the «it/ am u to be noted in ‘ ^ 

temples of \ortnern India ' 

Para uramesvara temple »l Braiint’ ' . 

twin t"mple» at Daudh the r ’ a . rt L P neocadl 
I art of the Disivatara temple at I S* n 
After the lapse of fifteen centune t 

be difficult to delermiue h° T *h 

»■ Ike «srlic-t “'.ke ol 

type came to be ncccptel in j h * o{ 
the Karnataka yet the earliest P . | 
ttc Chalukyan capital at Bndimi Wio» 
are exact replicas of the sixth century 
northern temples like the ^ J^ ct , m 

Da=avatara at Decgadh conaistin 
a covered path of pmdildmio nnd an open 
hall or i an lap i in front Kwunc 

I'efore the term \ngnra tvp ^ lt 
known in India Ferguson wdentih ed^ 
covt«cUj but gave it t! e name ot^ ( f 
Aryan In the country of «*» *■ on }y 

Magidha or South Bihar there ^ a< . iJman 
two temples dating before the # 

conquest of tic country .. . i» 0 j| 

11) Th. temple ot M.hatodh. it W 

fliya and i»«nch near 

U) The temple of biva at Konch ^ 
Tikari, both ra the Gaya district j e 

con tititc th« first group of 1S 

fhe second group of ChhaUnur 

to 1 e found at Khajurnho in *h c . l t ) e 
State of Bandelkl and It belongs to 


, , , . lt | iara ( l 0 101 - A D ' and t e thandelh 
* J lO^l-OO A D only three temples 
k n t the late Pratihaia period c g the 
tn \a of Likshraann Yisvan itha and \ amana. 
a remaining temples were built by 

1, independent Clmndellns The eul.c-t 
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The ( rest Temi le at Mahafodln 


M them is that of the 1 «»«» a or tl e Dwarf 
Incaraation of \wm from the fragment of an 
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in eription oE the ChindclH king Ilarsba who 
' is a contemporary of King Uahipah I of 
tU Pratihara danasU of Kananj Smnh»l> 
a lmg inscription of "kasovaiman dated 
"V "5 1011 9 r i 1 D was discovered near 
the Iakslimmji temple Tin-. inscription 
f rin iia that an image of k isnu called 
\ ail nntlu latha was obtained b\ ^ asovnrman 
fiom lvi Devapala of kannuj which 
Devij ah I id obtained from SJinhi the king 
of hnn oi Kangra \ allej who in his turn 


Kannuj ns for c’cnmplc Rajjnpala, the hsE king 
of that dynasfi who ruled at lvanauj and was 
killed in lOl'i A D Manj of tho later 
temples at hhnjurnho follow the plan and 
delation of the later Pratiliara temple 

Hie three types of "North Indian temples 
c g the temples of Kalinga or Orissa and the 
two types of Xaqam temples of tho Gaya group 
and tho Khajuraho group show a number of 
affinities and discrepancies Tho majority of 
the great temples at llhuiancsiara and Pun 



Temple of Cl itragupteswara Si\a at Klanraho 

^Strange toTay IhJto^fe IroMd ’t “7 '"’kE’" 1 F ‘ 

still enU lines an image of Tisnn A third the temple but they slow frar 

temple oi H.c i 1te “ p ral , h „ ra “ J, 1 ’ 1 ™ distinct members in these temples -1 the 
associated ruth tl e Chandelh hm- P Dhan<-a th r“ or , «"> sanctum [BmUagnha) 2 
aod an Inscription of this kino was iSJ °r tho first hall [Malm 

near this temple which i "dated \ S , 3 ^atamavdim or the second 

10o0=1002 AD This ,e of the period of thl th J ,' lnd 4 or 

last tags of tie Praia dSw „° ‘ he ,? h "'‘ ‘ f 

dynasty oi It , s Vnoyt n to ns from inscriptions that the 



THE DISTRIBUTION OF THE 

hit there was no diff rence in the type 
“tween the temples of Northern and b uthern 
Injarst can be proved immediate y by a 
omparison of the man lapa of the great 
empl at Mndhen and that of the temple of 
laltesvara at Sirnal near Thasra, on tl e 
3 B l C I Rnlvay between Anand and 
Jodhra. Standing m the bed of the river 
:he temple of Galtesvara lost its «A / at a very 
?arlv and the man lapa itself lad to b 
taken down stone by stone for reconstr lotion 


N AGARA IT I’E OF TEJIPLFS °o3 

affinity to the Khandesh or the Un type 
Tl mandapn is much too large than the 
<70 b/agril a b\en in Northern Gujarat only 
i f c \ te nples 1 ave survived after t! e 8th 
cent irv and tl ose tl at 1 ave are later m date 
n-> is the small temple on the banks of the 
kl an biro ar at Ainhilavada Pattana * 
I ke the temple at Hodhera which was 
constructed in V 8 1083 10 6 A D the 

temple at Dilraal shows the use of sloj mg 
I ick rest and corrupted cl aajja the eailiest 



mlr a few > ears ^ Northern 

iVta , « to lt 


and the best examples of which can still bo 
«:ecn at khaj imho among \agara temples of 
\ rt! ern Indivr The «tll ora of the temple 
of I i avanaihvaja at ,; arotra is better preserved 
and it si o as a slight curvature in the outline 
of s of the nltara § The great 

t""\ of the temples of North 
5 ( jurat, n r 

i in 
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Gujarat to tho earlier temples of Lakshmanji 
and Visvanathji at Khajuraho and at tho 
same time tho smaller dimensions of tho 
(jiVbhgi ihn m comparison to tho mnndapa 
can be seen in tho old temple at Kisern * 
In this templo tho sdhara is covered with 
a number of miniature shrines almost in tho 
style of modern U P The templo of 
Limboji Mata nt Dilmal shows tho diminution 
of the height of the siKhnra and tho entire 
structure appeirs to be mediaeval + A 
smaller shrine behind the temple of Lunboji 
Mata appears to bo older The image of 
the Trimurti shows that its execution can- 
not be earlier than tho 12th century** The 
old templo at Sanheswnr is perhaps older in 
date like tho temple of Parsvanntha Tt 

Further digression into the temples of 
Northern Gujarat would not serre our 
purpose and we must return to tho great 
southern road Tho great temple of 
Gondcsvara at Sinnar, about six miles due 
west from Na&ik is entirely in the Xagaia 
style with a small temple at each corner of 
the original platform Further south in the 
western part of the Ahmadrngar district 
stand the temples of Rxtnesvara and 
Amntesvara at Ratanvadi on the old road 
between Poona and Ahmadnagar The temple 
of Arantesvnra at Ratan\adi shows the first 
sign of the mixture of the Northern Xagtua 
aud Southern Fcsorn or the Drauda styles 
In addition to a closed mandapa of the 
Khandesh or the Un style there is a small 
porch at the back of the temple on two 
pillars and two pilasters 

At the extreme end of Gujarat, as it 
stood beiore the conquest of Gujarat by 
the Ihtghals t r on the bank of the Kalyan 
creek which was called the creek of Mahim by 
the Portuguese in the lGth century wo 
find the last specimen of the Xagara style 
in temple architecture About three miles 
from Kalyan junction stand the little ullage 
of Ambarnatha so called from the existence 
of the great temple of Ambarnatha built 
during the rule of the Silaharas in Thana 
The sikhtna so much of it as exists today, 
was distinctly Yagara but ornaments have 
been introduced into it which proves that 
the Fesnia or the Drnvida style was already 
advancing to join hands with the northern 
style The ornaments of tho sikhaia were 
* 7bi3 PL \l “ 

t ibid. PI L\V 
§ Ibt! PI I \T III 
*• Ibid PI L\I\ 
tt Ibid Pis L\\r-L\\ri 


miniature temple sifhaias and great fan 
shaped niches with which we become more 
familiar m the temples of tho Western parfs- 
of tho Deccan plateau beginning with those 
on both sides of the Go), ah falls m the 
Belgaum district and ending with Ar&ikere 
Uosur and Halovid m the Mysore State 
In spite of tho decoration and the small 
porches on pillars the influence of the 
Xagara stylo m the Ambarnith templo near 
Kalyan is unmistakeable To reach 
Imbarnnth today you can take a tixi or a 
tonga from Kalyan Junction or go by tram 
to kmbarnath station on tho Madras line 
and walk to tho temple 

Leaving tho plains of Gujarat we must 
now ascend the Western Ghats in older to 
continue our narrative of the extension c 
the Yagara stylo in to Southern Iodu 

Junnat Taluqa and practically the whole o 
the district of Poona and Satara wen 
denuded of temples during the rule of th< 
Bahmani Saltans of Bidar and Gulbarga mi 
Nizamshahis of Ahmadnagar and tni 
Adilshahis of Bijapur In the Ivarnatar 
certain temples appear to approach thi 
Nagara type, such as the temples oj 
Gaisganatba and Kadsiddhesvara at PattadkaL 
But this resemblance is accidental being due 
to the absence of the hemisphere m the casO 
of the Kadsiddhesvara So is the case with 
tho templo of TarakesTara nt HangalT The 
only temples which may be called of the 
Xagara type are those of Ganapati at Hang 3 * 
and that of Dodda Yasavauna at Dambal n« 3r 
Gadag junction In tho case of the temp* 8 
of Ganapati the sifhtira is a comparative*/ 
modern structure ns in the case of 
temple of Sambhuhnga at Bankapur iu the 
Dbarwad district** What Feigusson took to 
bo an extension of the Xagara type m |h" 
Dharwad district is perhaps better illustrated 
in the templo of Santesvari m which tho 
tesara dome was reconstructed in later b |UC '' 
when it sank in level and lost tho charac 
tenstic elevation of the te^aia neckTt 
conclusion we must return to the temple oj 
Iladda Va=avanna or Dodda Vasappa y 
Dambal near Lakkundi iu which tho base 
of the gaibhgnha is formed by intersecting 
parallel rectangles the silham of a series o 
steps and the ics ara dome missing In f ,,c " 
to the south of the Krishna the influence 0 
the Xagata type is not be found _ 


Cousens Chalukmn Architecture PILIJ 
Ibil PI L\\W1 S Hid PI ‘ L\\\Ut 
Ibid . II \CIl tt Hid PI C * 
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is little as possible bat it is extremely bad 
economics The only wnj to promote 

Indian industries is to create consumers 
phis moms tint the vast working population 
must also be n purchasing population With 
all the natutal resources and labour 

capacities of India it is quite possible for 
over j body to have a nice bouse ■with all 
simple instruments of culture and refinement 
In India a consuming public is a hat is. 
required Our rich men and w omen must 
be clucateil to understand the value of the 
circulation of wealth in the country as 
compared with hoarding baying jewellerj 
and unproductive banking In tie political 
field manj realize the evil effects of the 
drainage of the wealth outside tho countrj 
but fail to see that there is an even greater 
danger the lacl of circulation of wealth 
inside tl e countrj 

Let me now apply this to the question 
of I haddar It is wrong to allow the price 
of 1 1 addat to become established casually in 
comi arison with that of mill cloth It is 
also wrong to give the worker a baie 
pittance Ilerefore the minimum price of 
hbaddar should bo fixed (perhaps by Congress) 
taking into account a reasonable wage for 
the pioducers For it is a very sound 
strategic move to make it worth while for 
the worl er of tins trade and all the more 
so because it would provide a means of 
subsistence for the uneraploved Khnddar 
is a beautiful product and should 
command a good price on its own merits 
You would not tl ml of ottering the 
same price for a hand painted picture as 
you would for a print I know it is often 
•out! that if the price of kbaddar is not brought 
to the level of the common mans pocket 
there is no future for kbaddar But when he 
the common man is paid a living wogt 
he will be in a position to buj it tl bat 
an ironical thing it would be if they who 
for the sate of their countrj had taken to 
tho beautiful art of making khadi had to 
resoit to tie purclase of mill cloth for 
theiT own use' Again people saj this industry 
was meant by Mihatma Gandhi to be a 
village industry and a sp-uo time work a 
secondary means of earning a little extra 
during the u between seasons If by village 
industry is nicaut that the peasant should 
spin weave and item tie cloth he mikes 
I leartilj endorse that idea Then no monev 


transactions are involved Gut when you 
find decrepit old ladies or joung girls 
spinning for two nnnns a daj even though it 
bo a secondary means of supplementing their 
income it is. taking nth mtage of their 

povutj and ns such is to u»o a hard but 
true word sweated labour 

I have hguied it out roughlj as follows 
One pound of cotton costs ten annas m 
’Madras The spuiner should get ns n 
minimum the same amount for spinning 
that pound of cotton ilic weaver as bis 
minimum should get the same or v little 
more I Ins means that with nil overhead 
char B es the cost of making a dhoti weighing 
one pound would ho a little over its 2 
If then the retail price for such a dhoti be 
fixed at 3 or Rs 1 12 this will allow 
not onlj for the makers to get a decent 
wage but i commission or profit for the 
travelling s desman oi sfiopkcepei is also 
included and all share in proportion 

People should not be permitted to do 
this worl free or at a low price eren for 
the sake of the countrv from a political 
point of view for they aro onlj spoiling 
their own capacitj for consumption and that 
also of others 


To make n real success of tins Swadeshi 
industry Indians must live as Indians and 
not liaif Indnu and half European The 
fact that wo aro ruled bj n foreign nation 
need not compel us to acquire a foreign 
mind said Dr Ananda Coomaraswamj but 
that is what l is occurred to some extent. 
Both Indian and Luiopean lovers of India 
have urged the people to become patriotic 
not only in wold but also m deed The 
country is full of starving ai lists in weaving 
carving pamting and other industries that 
made India famous in the past They have 
not lost their skill but lack encouragement, 
while politicians turn their attention to fictorjes 
for soap shaving cream etc and copy the 
western world ihe mind of India has become 
somewhat of a slaves mind its people have 
acquncd an inferiority complex it is perhaps 
on account of foreign domination Let this 
fact be recognized and the danger of it will 
soon pass and the people will stand up as 
men md -n, Indian * 1 thought mold 
»nd deed Then 11,0 world mil rejoice 
for tho is still appreciative ot the 

rk ‘fr lr, ?' n «"! ° lr “ ‘"dir again as 
she aid two hundred years ago 



The Hellenistic aggression against India 
(4th — 2nd century B.C.) 

Bt UPENDRA NVrn GHOSHAL, ju. Pilo 


T HRrE distinct periods of aggression of 
the Helkmstic powers, of the West 
against India roav he distinguished 
in all the c°nturi“» of her past hist iv 

The wonderful campaign of Alexander of 
Macedon (314 3o0 BC) which led to the 
subversion of the effete empire f the 
Achienienids brought the young and vi rous 
Western power which took its pli i into 
contact with the wonderland of India to 
the F^st The victor a» sow a lit hil 
completed the subjugation of Bi trn md 
Sogdiana on tl o furt! est cwhne f the 
fallen empire crossed the Hindu Rush in 
his wa\ to the invasion <f Ind a ( 3 7 IH 
North Western India the Uttar ip ill i of tl t 
aicient Indian writers was n t tl en in i 
position to meet the attack f a foie^n 
invader In truth its -conditi n was n t 
dis miliar to that of the Indian Midland 
before it* political unification under the 
House of Mngidha It was split up into a 
number of monarchies and tribal republics 
and whik the powerful monarchical States 
were contending with one another for 

a ccndency thev sought to absorb the 

more vulnerable republics We thus learn 
from the Greek accounts how ju«t before 
Alexanders arrival in the country the bold 
and ambitious “Torus (PiunvaX King of 
the Doab letwetn the Hvda>pes f\ita«ta 
modern Jhelum) and the Akesines (Asikni 
modern. Chcnab> with hi ally Abbisares 
(King of \bhi ara' was engaged in a war 
with^“Taxiles (King of tie Doab between 
the Indus and the Ihelnm with Tivili as 
iu» capital l The same de cnj.tiou shows 
how the two allies had nought some time 
bcfwe to conquer the valiant “Kathaioi 
(Kathas ) lmn; on the banks of the 
Ilydraotes tlravati modern Ravi) and their 
neighbours but had been forced to retreat 
without accompli lung anvtlnng In these 
circumstances not only was an effective 
combination of the indigenous Mates against 
the foreign invader out of the question but 
it seemed by no means impossible for some 
of them to join his «ide and betrav the 
country s cause 


Tne incidents of Alexanders Indian 
campaign have often been told by modern 
historians, and only a brief recapitulition of 
the jnncip.il events is here neccs*ar) 
Crossut 0 the Hindu Kush Alexander took the 
ancient route leadin ’ through the Kabul valley 
to Puskaraiati and lilsisila He received m 
adiaucc the willing ub nission of nearly all 
the Indi in rulers inhibiting tl e frontier region 
inci iding the kin„ of the uch and powirful 
citi f faxila to the eist of the Indus 
W li n ifter his successful campaign a^uin t 
tin i ild Ind an tribes inhabiting the hills 
to tli ntrth of the Kabul rmr li rcjoimd 
tl main font hi was able safely to cross 
th Indus with his tioops through tho help 
of tl Liu of Iiuia who renmed his 
sibm ii to the invadir Ihus the whole 
of th i pin country up to tie line of the 
Jhiimi mer submitted almost without 
a bl v to the conqueror Die passage 
of the Jheluir was disputed by l’orus, 
but with his usual con umiinte generalship 
Alex mdir overcame the opposition of the 
Imi an*and mllicteda deci ive defeat upon them 
at the battle of the Hydaspes Porus who 
disdained to fly was taken prisoner covered 
with nine wounds. M ith politic generosity 
the victor n ponded to the captives proud 
request to be treated “like a king He then 
advanced to the banks of the Ilypha is r 
(\ ipasa modern Beas’ fighting oa the way the 
warlike tribe of t! > Kathaioi whose 
stronghold Sangala was taken after a fierce- 
iesi«tance Pecallcd from the Ilyphasis by 
the clamour of his troop Alexander retraced 
hi3 steps to tl e Hydaspes and began a 
nienionble Toxage with his newly built 

fleet of boats down to the sea The story 
of his campaign thenceforth is a sickening 
record of horror* The “Mallei (Malavas) 
living along Hie lower course of He Ravi 
“the most numerous and warlike of the 
Indians living in that region*’ prepared to 
give him a formidable reception but Alexander 
burst upon them before their preparations 
were complete and slew a vat nuailer 
Lower down the Indus a king called 

Mon ikanos (King o f the Mu. ikas ■') ventured 
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Onj ant to the earlier temples of Lai s liman ji 
and tssanatViji at Khajutaho and at the 
same time the smaller dimensions of the 
qvbhgnh'i in comparison to the mnndapa 
can be seen in the old temple at Laser i 
In this temple the sdhara is covered with 
a number of immature shrines almost in the 
style of modem L P The temple of 
Limbo] t Mata at Dilmal shows the diminution 
of the height of the sikhma and tho entire 
structure appeirs to be mediaeval + A 
smaller shrine behind the temple of Limboji 
Mata appears to be older ^ The image of 
the Tnmurti shows that its execution can 
not be earliei than the 12th century ** The 
old temple at Saukeswar is perhaps older in 
dato hi e the temple of Parsvanatha ++ 

Further digression into the temples of 
Northern Gujarat would not serve our 
purpose and we must return to tho great 
southern road The great temple of 
Gondesvara at Sinnar about six miles due 
west from Nasik is entirely in the Xagaia 
style with a small temple at each corner of 
the original platform Farther south in the 
western part of the khmadnagar district 
stand the temples of Ratnesvara and 

Amntesvara at Ratanvadi on the old road 
between Poona and Ahmadnagar The temple 
of Amntesvara at Ratamadi shows the first 
sign of the mixture of the Lorthern Vagata 
and Southern Yesaia or the Dravida styles 
In addition to a closed mcmdnpa of the 
Khandesh or the Un style there is a small 
porch at the back of the temple on two 
pillars and two pilasters 

\t the extreme end of Gujarat as it 
stood betore the conquest of Gujarat by 
the Mughal* r c on the bank of the Ivalyan 
creek which was called the creek of Mahim by 
the Portuguese in the 10th century wc 
find the la t specimen of tho Nagaia style 
in temple architecture About three miles 
from Ivalyan junction stand the little Milage 
of Ambarnatha, so called from the existence 
of the great temple of Ambarnatha built 
during the rule of the Silaharas in Thana 
Hie stllaia so much of it as exists today, 
was distinctly \agara but ornaments lave 
been introduce! into it which proves that 
the T e*aia or the Dravida style was already 
advancing to join hand;, with the northern 
stvle Tho ornaments of the silhata wore 

^ II I II \i — 
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miniature temple si! haras and great fau 
shaped niches with which wo become more 
familiar in the temples of tho Western party 
of tho Deccan plateau beginning with those 
on both side-* of the Gokak falls in the 
Belgaum district and ending with Arsikcre, 
Hosur and Halowd in the Mysore State 
In spite of the decoration and the small 
porches on pillars tiie influence of the 
Nngma stylo in the Ambarnath temple near 
Ivalyan is unmistakeable To reach 
Ambarnath today you can take a taxi or a 
tonga from Ivalyan Junction or go by train 
to Vmbnrnath station on the Madras lino 
nnd walk to the temple 

T eaving the plims of Gnjarat we must 
now ascend the Western Ghats in older to 
continue our narrative of the extension of 
the Yagwa style into Southern India. 
Junnar Talnqa and practically the whole of 
the district of Poona and Satara were 
denuded of temples during the rule of the 
Bahmam Sultans of Bidar and Gulbarga the 
Nizamsbahis of Ahmadnagar and the 
Adilshahis of Bijapur In the Karnataka 
certain temples appear to approach the 

Nagara type such as the temples of 

Galaganatha and hndsiddhesvam at Pattadkal* 
But tins resemblance is accidental being due 
to the absence of tho hemisphere m the case 
of the Kndsiddhesvara So is the case with 
the temple of Tarakesvara at Hangalf The 
onlv temples which may be called of the 
\agata type are those of Ganapati at Hangal 
and that of Podda Vasavanna at Dambal near 
Gadag junction 5? In the case of the temple 
of Ganapati the «i/ l/ai a is a comparative!} 
modern structure as in the case of the 
temple of Sambhuhnga at Bankapur in the 
Dhsrwad district ** What Feigusson took to 
be an extension of the Nagaia type an th* 
Dlnrvad district is perhaps better illustrated 
in the temple of Santesvara m winch tho 
lesnra domo was reconstructed m later times 
when it sank m level and lost the charac 
teristic elevation of the tesaia neckTt 1° 
conclusion we must return to the temple of 
Dadda A as av anna or Dodda Yasappa at 
Darubal near Liklundi in winch the base of 
of the gnrbhgnha is formed by intersecting 
parallel rectangles the sillrva of a series of 
steps and the lesata dome missing In fact, 
to the south of the Krishna the influence of 
the Nagaia ty pe is not be found 

* Cousen s Chnltli an Architecture PI 1 IT 
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The Power of Swadeshi 

Ba IIILD \ WOOD 

I t ** « that India s unoccupied labour tnghnd moreover bays 

T has often been pointed rat that fra, 1 Irom „ |„„ p„d peasantry 

fame spread westwanf. first through ner J goods from a relatively 

.It, and crafts and then thr.n n n r > ^ „ t , p00r 

" '.T“, s “™ P “ 0 f P Sch first attracted There „ a scry noeraal esehange of the 


material 1 •■■■•»• — - 

attention Only later on came her p ver * r 
quickly upon the decline ol her home 
induces. , , . , , 

When the Pro »ians were defeat by 
Napoleon at the battle of Jena in 1*0* so 
that the power of that people was destroyed 
the nation set its hopes upon education as 
the best means of raising once more 


products of labour though the margin of 
loss to India may seem small in money 
The ycarh drain from British India of 
products for winch there is no return is 
put it upwards of £30 000000 a year But 
one cannot measure the goods exchanged 
in terms of money One can only measure 
them bv looking at the amount of actual 
the possession of the 


powerful .Yd united nation and the lies e lino 

circulated a notice that above all things he 

Sre a* “n rat t™ JT«hS,^T tadrn operating ,n 

£ , ^™^.iJ' w s?vsa 

r„“.,d“ih. to Jracnr < n t e.d“.i is “c 1 th.?, ‘t= 

t w"J not ttat'hc Pra^ans barn* I eon cam goods to and fro unnecessarily besides 
deflated 110 materially S refuge in aiademic destroying the ranety of occupations mhieh 
education “‘and 0 contented themselves vnth nectary for the stability of « country 
Irai! nt.nle TIiptp is a close especially in times of transition, which a -e 

paTtdlel be“ee “ the u J of cdoealion and increasingly frequent as is to he seen, tor 

th" use of Sesh! movement for the npl.lt esample in the tmmensly reduced eon 
of tlm nation fho Swadeshi movement can sumption of woollen* or in another way 
be not merely a temporary expedient kept in the disappearance of horses and the horse 

going by sentiment and ulterior motives trade Besides the life of a nation is 

but amithty power one of the very life somewhat like the lift of a man The child 

streams in the body of tie nation may need the gifts the mother can offer,'' 

Although the boycott of foreign goods but the growing bo) and strong man must 
is the best means to bring the British to work for himself 

their senses tie work of Swadeshi i» uot Here is no need lor me to go info the 
only the boycott of foreign cloth but has industrial past of this country It is well 
the much more permanent and constructive side known to all Men came from afar fo shake 
of fostering home products Ti is work the pagoda tree Those were the days of 
requires a slow but steady education of the India s great manufacturing fame, she was 
people as to tie economic benefit of giving - — * - * 

suppoit to their country s industries 

England buys from India only tho«e 
things which she cannot possibly produce 
more cheaply herself This is a3 it should 

be but India goes on buying from abroad of this matter forget the difference bet noon 
those things she could produce more deoil) a financial basis and an economic hasi 

Jier«elf and mainly with what is nt present It maa be good finance to pay the worke 


the greatest manufacturing country of fho 
world and it is perfectly obvious that sho 
can le so ogam if she supports I or Swadeshi 
industries and put, II,™ „„ „ Pconon , 
bra Unfortunately, Hose trho arc Ihinkmu 
of this matter ferget the difference hofn*<,„ 
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Hellenistic attach from the West Seleucus 
who had succeeded id the general scramble 


bo i great incentive towards political 
unification In the interests of his own 
idmimsti itno arrangements Alexander swept 
aw n the crowd of princelings nud tiny 
reiubbcs m tie Indus valley and placed 
them under the control of Ins own satraps 
or of subordinate Indian princes like Anibhi 
ind Poms And when his career was cut 
short ly a premature death (Juno 3^3 BC) 
the whole of the conquered country rose in 
molt and united to or pci the foreigner At 
the tunc of the second partition of Alexanders 
I mptre 1 3 his generals in 321 BC India 
was totally abandoned b) the Macedonian 
Government and with tin departure of 
ludamos tho commander of a Thracian 
contingent m He Indus valley in 317 BC 
di appeared the last tract- of Macedonian 
tulo in tho country 

The leader in India s “War of I iteration 
was tl e voung Cl andngui fa Maury a who 
had irolallv shortly before this time 
di pined tie la-t <f the Nandas on the 
throw of Magadha Hus tie challcngo of 
Maci Ion was fitly answered by tho 
completion < f Hie j ohtical unification of 
VrHirn India Tradition a sociates with 
tie. first I n i tror o! nil Nortlirn India nu 
In l an Bismarck \ isnugui 1 i nsualh known 
r n I is family ir elm title ns hautalya or 
4 I analva No sooner was 0 new Indian 

nj n fmrtv ratal fished on its foundations 
t in it lal to mett tie menace of a fresh 


for the spoils of Alexander s empire m 
caning out the kiugdom of Western Asia 
for himself sought to recover the lost 
Indian dominion of the Macedonian throne 
On this occasion the two rival powers the 
Indian and the Hellenistic were equally 
matched Seleucus crossed the Indus (30o 
B C) but was forced after an unrecorded 
campaign to make a humiliating peace By 
it ho added to his Indian rival in return 
for a comparatively insignificant gift of 
500 elephants a considerable part of Anana 
comprising the throe provinces of which 
the capitals conesponded to Kabul Herat 
and Kandahar together with the eastern 
portion of modern Baluchistan Thus the 
expedition of Alexander was amply avenged 

The brilliant victory of Cliandragunta 
over Seleucus was an eveut of incalculable 
importance for the history of India Not 
only was the Hellenistic menaco which had 
hung like a cloud over tho countiy for 
twenty years swept away, but the politic il 
boundaries of India were carried to her true 
scientific frontier on the north west u 
the line of the Hindu Kush Like tho isstio 
of the Franco German "War in Germany, 
the enormous prestige of tho victory won 
by the frst "Maury a Emperor must have 
tended to establish tho new imperial dynasty 
on secure foundations In so fir as its 
lelvtions with the Hellenistic powers were 
concerned a period of friendlv intercourse 
followed that of tho clash of twins Tho 
matrimonial alliance which cemented the 
treaty between Chandrtguptn and Seleucus 
was followed 1>j the arrival of embassies 
first of the well known Megastheires and 
afterwards of Deiniaehos it the Indian 
court \nothor Hellenistic potentate 

Ptolemy Philidelphus King of Fgrpt sent 
an ambassador called Rionysios probablv to 
the court of IhndnsaTa The path of 
intercourse w itti the B cst being thus thrown 
open it became possible for Asohti to extend 
the grand scheme of 1 is missionary organi 7 a 
turn to tl o Hellenistic ^htes and be could 
claim in the eighth 'ear of hva consecration 
to have achiend the dullest conquest in 
the border lands even n> far as TOO y ojntur* 
where dwells tie 1 m ana king called knitiyokn 
aid bevoed this kmtiyohn to when (dw<H> 
the four ling- called Turuninya \mtckma 
Magi and klilnsudara 
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In the course of a little over half a 
century the Empire of the Solenoids, fell 
a prey to the forces of infernal disintegration 
About 250 BC Diodotns, the governor 
of a thousand cities of Boctm threw off the 
Seleucid yoke while at the same time a revolt 
of the rude Parthians near the Caspian sea laid 
the foundation of the great Parthian dy nasty In 
the time of Enthydemos, the third successor 
of Diodotns Bactria was invaded by the 
Seleucid Antiocbus III who erentmlh 
acknowledged its independence Immediately 
afterwards (206 B C 1 \ntiochus crossed the 
Hindu Kush, still as before the political 
frontier between India and Persia and renewed 
his friendship with an Indian ling called 
Sophagasenas (Subhagasena X This Hellenistic 
expedition was little more than a 
reconaissance in force and its influence 
could not have reached further than the 
Indian boarder land 

Tho withdrawal of Vntiochus left the 
Greek kingdom of Bactria secure from m 
attack on tho NTe*t Tho ambitious kings of 
this outpost of Hellenism in Middle Isn 
now turned their attention towards the rich 
Indian territories whose frontier defences had 
been disorganized by the downfall of tho 
Maury a Impure. Futhy demos to ludge from 
the distribution of his coins, crossed the 
Hindu Kush and conquered the Paropannadac 
(Kabul valley) as nell as Arachosia (Kandahar 
and beistan) The next Bactnan king 
Demetrius, aptly called King of the Indians, 
pushed his arms beyond the Indus and his 
example was followed by a later king the famous 
Menander whose capital was Sikala (modern 
Sialkot' Indeed if we are to trust a state* 
raen! of the geographer Strabo tho Greeks 
under Demetrius and Menander carried 
their arms through tie Indus delta 
to the modern Kathiawar ami across the 
“Hvjjha k as far as the “I-ann (Juraii ■* 
Ono of these mil tary expeditions which 
mn t hive b ei r aids rather than conquests 
creat d such n profound impression that 
rt Terences to at were made in the Mababhasyu 
of the grammarian FitanjaTi ami the ancient 
astronomical work calf d the Large arahtta 
Tho Greeks ir this cas® po «ibly under 
Menander broke into the (nngetic valley 
and after occupying Mathura and investing 
‘-aketa (in Oadh) dashed on to Fatal iputra 
which they besieged The memory of a 
conflict between Prince N asumitri igrand on 
of Piisyamitra Snngi> and the Greek- which 
took place on the banks of the Sindhu 


river forming tho present boundary between. 
Bundelkhand and Rijputana is preserved 
m the Malavikagnt rnitra of Kalidasa 

The invasions of the Bactrnn Greeks- 
were the last, and as they turned out to be, 
the most successful attack launched by the 
Hellenistic States against India bach 
surprising success of the foreigners naturally 
calls for an explanation No doubt the 
political disorganization of the country 
following the downfall of the Manrya 
Frapire gave tho invaders an opportunity 
such as their predecessors had not 
enjoyed But the headlong break down 
of the Indian powers of resistance 
must be attributed to deeper causes tto 
may well believe that tho bureaucratic 
centralization of the Manrya rule deprived 
the people of that sturdy spirit of local 
independence winch had made the political 
unification of Northern India a task of 
exceptional difficulty m the past while the 
iinpmaf autocracy to whatever height of 
moril grandeur it might attain under \sokn 
could not but prove an uncongenial soil 
for tlu, growth of public <=pint and patriotism 
among the subject With more certainty 
wo mav conclude that tho propagation 
of tho pacifist teachings of Buddhism 
bv Isota and R9 it appears of 

Jamisni by his two descendants Mmprati 
and bahsuka could not but impair the 

efficiency of the fighting and ruling ch-ses 
With equal confidence it may be stated that 
the lavish patronage bestowed by these 
F uperors upon the Buddhist and Juna 
orders of which wc have highly coloured 
accounts in the later legends of the favoured 
sets must havetendel to withdraw croved > 
of Indian manhood from tho duties of 
active life to the ea-e of monastic seclusion 
The facile conquest of the Indian territories 
by the Bactrim Greeks and the later 
horde- of barbarian- from Hie \\ est, the 
baka- the Pirthnn- and the Ku-han- and 
the long centimes of foreign subjection 
thereafter form the most fitting comment 
on the nature and tendencies of the Manrya 
imperial system 

It remains to notice in conclusion a, a 
sign of the profound political wealnes- of the 
Indian States at this period that the Helten 
istic dominion in India was checked and 
eventually de-troyed through external causes. 
From the immediate danger of conque t by 
the Bactrim (/reels, the ladian Midland ws» 
saved in part by the valour of Pashyamitra- 
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National Economy 
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W HILE general education forms the 
background the hrst step in the 
scientific organization of labour forces 
for productive purposes is vocational educ ition 
A ocatioml education means a conscious and 
purposive training for certain speeihc types 
of work in the industrial organizition of 
society It is on the development of the 
latent human capacities in certain indnstnil 
lines wherein lies the industrial efficiency of 
n Dation Every boy and every girl as a future 
member of society is entitled in addition 
to general education tv vocational education 
for a certain industrial career 

A ocational education ant however no 
preceded hj the choice of a careei To the 
present it has been done b> empiric »i 
method' i r, by ca'te and custom both if 
which are verj ernde wavs of determining a 
career especialty in modern times when 
division of labour has reached a very high 
state of development, and special training is 
required for each trade The most up to date 
method of choosing a career is the psvclio 
physical test by winch the potential capacities 
of children might be determined I ike 
inspectors of schools the State must also 
employ psj chological and medical experts 
for giving children advice as to their 
future career 

After the selection of vocation comes 
the question of education for a career 
Apprenticeship as a method of vocational 
education is quite inadequate for modern 
industrial career Modern industrial technique 
has developed to such an extent and it 
requires such intensive studies both in 
theoretic d .and applied sciences besides 
practical training in industrial organization, 
that very few industrial establishments cm 
have adequate facilities for such education 
It can be impart d only bj the institutes of 
technology and colleges of engineering 
supplimented by industrial school 

One of the fundamental causes of India? 
industrial inefficiency is the lack of facih f rt 
for technical education The nece «ity of a 
33 — 3 
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diverse svstem of education in a country 
predominantly agricultural was hrst realized 
bv the Indian Famine Commission of 18S0 
The Commission for revising the existing 
s\ stem of education emphasized the importance 
of technical education in lVs-i In 18Sb the 
Government of India pointed out that 
technical education could be provided with 
ndv intage for those industries winch had 
fairla advanced i f textile and engineering 
industries and suggested that the local 
Governments should take action m this 
du ction But this recommend ition fuled 
tv mitimbze and even after the Educational 
Cvnterencc of 1*101 no provision was made 
foi th development of technical education 
vu inv appreciable scale * The Industrial 
C immission of 191b-ls again emphasized the 
importance of developing technical education 
and laid down an elaborate scheme in its 
rec mmcDdations But little progress has 
been lade in that direction It is only 
through technical education that the industrial 
organization of the country can be kept 
abreast of the times and the latest industrial 
technique can be utilized for the development 
of national industries 

The next step in vocational education is 
the training of managers and technical staff 
According to the census of 1921, of the 
large-scale industries, four fifths of the cotton 
mills and t\ o thirds of coal mines are 
managed by Indians but about four fifths of 
the railway works, three fourths of tea gardens 
and two thirds of engineering works are 
managed by Europeans and Vnglo Indians t 
The lack of technical staff, including managers, 
is a great drawback to the growth of large- 
scale mdu tries It is by education and 
training m engineering and teef oology that 
an adequate number of technical «taff can be 
irovided 


* Indian Jr du tml Comm,!*, on 1910-16 

Calcutta, p ( i3. 

_t_ Compiled Census ot India. 1*>21 Report 2 
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i ke tcclimcnl education for higher 
hi trnl tancr education in more or lc^ 
mr^inized Industrie'- such ns arts nml 
rift*? or (MttT’c industries i- also hgging 
lulnnd Hie tint attempt in tln> direction was 
undo in the seventh- when the modem type 
of industrial school w is established bj Christian 
missionaries in Madras to proude instruction 
in such trades is carpentry blacksmithing 
and wiainu ind tailoring Ibis system lias 
l een < pied in other parts of India and is at 
pre at imparted by three distinct agencies 
nan U Government, local bodies c y, 
municipalities and privnto enterprise including 
mission schools* llut for the lack of generd 
education industrial education has scarcely | 
made any headway Ihe organization of 
industrial education unong tho masses is a 
bounden duty of tho Government and is the 
onlv suro way to industrial success 

Industrial education should he imparted 
to men aud women alike Like e\ery man 
every woman is entitled to an industrial 
career It is necessary not only for unmarried 
and widowed womeu but also for a largo 
number of married women who are employed 
in all 1 inds of industries such as factories 
mines and tea gardens Out of Ml million 
adult womtn in 1921 4G million were returned 
to bo gainfully occupied by the Census The 
lack of industrial education for women, who 
roughlv form about one half of the social 
population is ono of the essential causes of 
India s industrial ineflicicncy and economic 
backwaidness In every industrially advanced 
country in addition to men a large number 
of wonipn with vocational training is employed 
in modern industries which are competitors 
of similar indushies m India To preserve 
India s competitive power alono requires 
industrial education for women The 
vocational education of women should include 
domestic science oi home economics One of 
the first principles of national economy is 
the economy of the household or how to 
male the most use of the lesoutces or the 
income of a family I ike industrial establish- 
ments Indian households are badly in need 
of reorganization with a view both to savin" 
time energy and expenses It is only with 
the help of scientific education that Indian 
women can rebuild tbeir households 

I*ot only young men and women should 
be given vocational education but they must 


’ Qr /" rf 07 Commission 1916 18 
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always bo kept in touch with the progress 
of industrial ticlmiquo even nftci they have lift 
tho industrial school and entered an industrial 
circer This can bo done by ofFirmg special 
and short courses, night schools demonstration 
and exposition and other means of general 
adult education 

From the point of view of industrial 
e(hcttnc\, the most important function of the 
Government is however, to formal ite the 
policy of national economy and to adopt the 
moans for its realization Dy fir the major 
part of the organized industrial activities of a 
countrv arc tin results of herd instincts 
group habits and economic necessities and 
as such have developed unconsiotisly or 
without any orginiz'ni cffirt or defin tc 
plan on the part of society With the growth 
of social ennsuou ness there have been 
growing concerted effort? on the part of the 
Stitr* to develop industrial activities for 
national prosperity Tho best historical 
example of State activity for increasing 
national wealth is the rise of mercantilism 
in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries 
and although it was followed by a reaction 
toward lms«e -fa\rc in the eighteenth century, 
the policv of national economy or now 
mercantilism again found its way into the 
practical policy of almost all the advanced 
nations 

State aid to industries was not unknown 
to ancient India and the Fast India Company 
undertook industries iron under State direc- 
tion and protection They helped the growth 
of some industries while they discouraged 
others W ith the growth of the doctrine of 
lattse faire and the transference of the 
Government from the Company to the Crown 
the industrial policv of the Government 
underwent a profound change and not only 
the State industrial activities were discqntinu 
ed, but even any help to industries was 
regarded with disfavour except to those 
which were connected with irrigation 
forestry nod certain other public utilities 

The Famine Commission of 1880 advocated 
State aid to industries but nothing was done 
for developing industries and preventing 
increasing poverty Successive famines 
towards the end of the century gave rise to 
a new consciousness among the people who 
came to realize the economic effect of foreign 
rule The partition of Bengal in 1905 gave 
- occasion for the expression of national 
feeling against British policy in India. The 
boycott of British goods was organized which 
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industries with the help o! tariff- will allow 
British manufactures to compete with their 
own * Tor India nothing would he worse 
than entering into a new economic bondage 
from which she Ins been emerging >ince the 
new Constitution and it is hoped that the 
next Constitution will free Indn entuely 
from outside economic entanglement 

In the second i lace national economy 
would kad to the regulation of foreign 
monopolies which live been developed in 
India during the past half a century or 
more and which ha\ e retar led the growth 
of indigenous indu trial entei prise The most 
mportaut example of these industries is the 
coastal shipping foi the control of which 
there is already a Bill in the Legislative 
Assembly Ml the natnnal mdnstiie 1 * of 
which the coastal shipping is one should he 
teserved to the rndnen ms people and foreign 
industrialists should be allowtd ta carry on 
business only upon certain conditions such 
as the registiatnn of the companies in the 
country the employment of the higher staff 
and board of director- partly fiom the 
Indians ind the distribution of n certain 
number of share- among the people of the 
countrj It must he at once laid down that 
there should ho no conbscation without 
compensation Indu needs rapid indu-tnali 
zation and nothing can help her more in this 
respect than foreign capital Whenever 
foreign industries in India lave to bfe 
regulated or tal eu oaei adequate conipcn 
sation should be made foi the loss of capital 
investment and good will 

In the third place attempts should be 
made to develop within the country all the 
basic industries which are r< quired to supply 
the essential needs and which are nece sarj 
for an industrially independent existence as 
a nation It is not pioposed that India 
should try to become a completelv self 
sufficient country a thing which is impossible 
in these davs of intei national culture and 
commerce But India having a \anetv of 
climates and geographical regions and a vast 
supply of resources rra t utilize them to the 
fullest extent especially as o\ er one third of 
her man power remains unemployed through 
out the year 

Self sufficiency in basic needs on the 


part of India implies however a substantial 
reduction from the Indian market of Bntish 
cotton goods the export of which is one of 
the most import int sources of national 
income to Great Britain and which thus 
rai-e- a complicated politic il issue The 
recommend ition is made hoit purely from 
the economic point of wur on the pre 
sumption that while it will he of immense 
beneht to Indn the latter s prosperity and 
higher purchasing power will ultimately 
irtlect upon Brit mis trade although 
temporarily there might be some reorgamzition 
of her hade relation with Indn 

Trade i- a beneht to both parties concerned 
and to society in general a- long n- it is 
voluntary But trade based on compulsion 
or special privilege is exploitation as in the 
cise of slavery and serfdom The British 
cottou goods trade in India ha- been built 
on h r political advantage Both the decline 
of the once flourishing handloom industry 
and the retarded growth of the cotton mill 
uidusm m which was, levied until recently 
in excise duty wero the direct results of 
the British economic polica in Indn This 
policy is one of the e sentnl causes of India s 
poverty Beside- food what the Indian 
masses need is clothing which they them 
selies made before and even in the eaily 
days of British rule and for the manufacture 
of which India lias all the advantages in tho 
world except her national Government and 
an intelligent polica of national economy 
What are the different lines along which 
Indn can and should develop her industries 
is a problem which can be determined onlv 
by scientific analysis For this purpose 
Government should appoint a body of 

economic evpeits hi e that of the Agricultural 
Council The body might be called the 
National Industrial Board to be attached in 
an advi- ng c ipacity to the Minister of 
Industry ot the Central Uovemment with a 
branch in each province The pioposals for 
a similar board was al o made by the 
Industrial Commission of 1016 18* lhe 
industries in Indn are so brackward and the 
economic condition of the people so depre-s 
in? that one of the immediate nnis of the 
new constitutional reforms should be to 
increa e the numoer of the economic depart 


. , — iu uie wenrrat uovernment mciuain 
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Industry Vgri culture, Commerce and Inbour 
Facb department should be m d™*® 

Minister Provincial Government jjogd 
have Ministers of Agriculture and 
also a Minister of Labour m such provinces 
ns Bombay Bengal and \ssaro 

In the fourth place. Government must 

adopt the policy of protection nod «» 
system of State aid, such as bounhe 
subsidies and loans f r the development of 
national industries Tbe theories of Free Trade 
icrsus Protection are well known but "hat 
ever may be the ideal among theon fr. tew 
countries have complete Free Kide 
except such helple s countries as inan 
which has been the dumping .Tsnna 
not only of Great Britain on which she 
dependent but also of almost 
countries which have esorted to hgh 
protective tariff for their own ndv ti e 
Sinco the tt’ir most of the Central t ui rope 
countries arc building their nitwml ' 
tries behind the tariff wall India c«h» t 
afford to retain Free Trade ip the face of t».e 
worlds competition and under her pie nr 
social political and economic conditions m 
fact sho has already adopted the P 
protective tariff as pointed out f re 
is needed is the development of the 
“scientific tariff system under a 
Board which has also already c'me mti 
evi'tence It should be to *» 

logical conclusion State aid sue 
sidies, bounties and lens must a\,o bc 
advanced for the development oI «*™ , “ 
public utility icryicci f 5 “’S 1 "' „ h ^?' A 
and nen mdnstrMl cntecprM <■ 9 " 

fishing Tbe Ini portion' ol granting tonotres 
in the cy-e oi tbe cotton mill .’*1 

realized men bp tier Indian Tariff Board on 
Cotton Mill Industry in l*Ln 

Tbp senpe o! State aid must be e*“™ 
to arts ant c.atb, g , 
ospee illy in tbe form ot loans The rw 
industries still supply tbe largest part ol 
national need, tor manufactured good- mu 
they are a. much subject to foaeien competi 
tion as tlie large scale 

being scattered unorganized and in most 

cases antmuated, they are m great need »> 

bt-ate aid tor modmuzation 

»d financing The hast step m 

has been undertaVen by the t 

bmall Industrie- bet of Madra aud ll.bar 


aud Onssa Such measures should >>e 
adopted by othei province- tti“ number o[ 
industries eligible lot lo ™' ' l J 0 ' l S „,j 
enlarged and the amount of grant -boulii 
be made more generous Moreoser, there 
Should al-o be a central orgamntlon undei 
the auspices of the proposed Naionat 
Industrial Board to take care of the inter 
provniciat and national aspects of these 

"^The i a st and by far the mo t import mt 
industry requiring btite md Is agriculture 
Hi-h rent of land hears indebtedness and 
eJnbltiut rate of interest learn the cnltisator 
oircely anything tor investment in agrlcul- 
tui il improvement The financing of 
a„ncuRural enterprise i- there f e ° 
th iciU't national problems Tin-, tin bo 
tt h 1 only bv miking the cultivatoi solvent 
ami hv leudiog him su (he lent capital ■* a 
% 1T low rate of interest The first step »n 
tint iirection will be to free the cultivator 
fu i the clutches vf the local niomv uidei 
lh o operative ''OCietjr s Vet of Ml- had 
foi it-. Abject the replacement of the money 
Under a a source of credit and the Wstitu 
t,on vf \iUve credit Society on the 

n„,rt ,<u, model* Government Ins ito 
pas cd several measure^ such as ti e Isurious 
Lain Vet of MM f»r controlling the rite of 
mtiiest But these measures have uot 

pr wed adequate Government must hive a 
definite plan so that the cultivator mi) *e 
freed from his heavy indebtedness in the 
course of ten or fifteen years Iu the second 
place the cultivator must hive adequate 
capital for the operation ind improvement of 
his firm Tlie neces>itv of improving rural 
credit was realized by the Government early 
in the nineties md the Co operative Credit 
Societies were established in 1 >04 By 
M’l'd^. the number of the e societies ro»e 
to" well over TO 000+ But the scope of 
work is still very much limited and the 
amount of capital advanced inadequate It 
needs improvement aud extension 

The rno^t important step m this direction 
will however be the substitution of the 
present land revenue system by a graduated 
income tax so that the cultivator below a 
certain income mav be freed from the 
pavraent of rent which often amounts to 
one-half of his profit Tbe land svstem his 
not only proved a veritable hardship to the 
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po i cultivator lmt af-o a griit obMiclo to 
■gncultnnl progre ■«, inasmuch as it h 
reduced eonsnUrablv the ngncwltunl capital 
{ tlic cotin tn This &ulstilution n«J mvoho 
ttic (lovtrmncnt in some financial loss in the 
Winning hut it will be moro thin com- 
penult* I for by the pemr'l agricultural 
piosjnntv which will in the c oursr ' of time 
foil w A pi i« porous run! conmunitA will 
pax in u met me tax thin the rent of the 
piestnt povutx stricken peasantry 

1 hit protect h n or M »te aid especially 
the firmer is not an unnuved pood must he 
reidily idnutted Indiscriminate protection 
mil bid tc ini fheicncv favouritism and 

increa-e of price® but these defects can be 
easily remedied Industrial inefficiency 
irising from protection cm le controlled bj 
restricting its scope onh to tlio^o industries 
which have natural advantages and for 
winch there is a mtional pece ,5 '*itx Such 
principle has already been made the bis is of 
Indus protective policy Moreover, any 
industry which seeks protection or applies 
for the renewal or increase of tinfT must 
be nude to adopt the principle of rationnhzi 
tion as ii prelimimiy condition The question 
of fivouritism, i r protecting or aiding a few 
selected industries among a host of other® 
cm be easily solved by granting protection 
or State aid to an industry onh on the 
ground of its national importance Moreover 
under the scheme advocated here almost 
all the important classes of industries of 
the country will receive protection or State 
aid in some form or other It must also 
be remembered that the development of one 
industry has a salutary effect upon other*. 
Large scab industries for instance have 
helped the reorganization and modernization 


of agriculture, ns in the case of the 

United Mates Tin* grotist defect 
of protection i® however, tint it is 
apt to give rise to monopoly or to encourage 
the increase of prices I he hardship of 

Indian masses from mortised prices, especially 
of cotton good- emuot he minimized It 
must, however, he* mentioned tint the con- 
sumer is (\peeted to derive benefit from 

general prosperity, which protected industries 
nre sure to confer upon the country More- 
over, protection need not increase prices 
beyond what is absolutely noce-sary to 

encourage national industries If it does, the 
State in gnnting protection to an industry 
has the right to supervise its operation as 
regard- r itionahzation and price fixation 
\s in the case of public utilities, the super- 
vision of price fixation may be assigned to a 
specially created section of the Tariff or 

Public l tility Hoard 

I-m ill> the question of nationalizing some 
of tiic nntuinl resources and public utility 
sen ices must also ho considered from the 
point of view of national economy The 
economy of State i mn» private ownership 
is an old but still controversial question 
The problem has however, two nspects, 
namclv, economy in production and juslice 
in distribution Tho question of distributive 
justice is bcvcnvl the scope of the present 
enqum Tho point winch should bo kept 
in nnnd in connection with nationalizing 
these resources and services is whether such 
step will had to the economy and efficiency 
of the nation 'I he question is a technical 
ono and can be decided only by expert 
bodies such as the proposed National Industrial 
Board and sinul ir other organizations 



Ishwar Chandra Vidyasagar as an Unofficial 
Adviser of the Government 

(fin e l on '■ta/ Records) 

B\ llRAJFNDR \ WTH BANERJI 

T HE career of Pandit I&hwsr Llandni tie '•ansknt College though undoubtedly 
\ idyasagar a& an educationist ha been an institut on of imjortance and utlity 
traced by tu e on the pig: f /A as m some respects a little behind the 

Vo fern Tin icm times and that 


down to the 
year 1 So 9 when 
he left Govern 
ment service 
With that year 
a new phase 
opens in it 
Although he was 
no longer a 
salaried public 
servant, ft o 
continued for 
the rest of his 
life to be an 
unofficial advisor 
of Government 
Successive 
Lieutenant 
Governors con 
suited him and 
ho readily gave 
them all the 
assi tance in his 
power 

'sjv kbit Com *. 

SI ortly after 
the 1 andit s 
retirement the 
D ) I on 30th 
Afar IS S placed 
before the Bengal 
Government a 
proposal for the 
reform of the 
Sanskrit College 
with th° minutes 
on the subject 
by Woodrow 
Roer and Cowell 


y \££\; 

t * 




Pand t Ishwar Chandra \ idyasagar 


—the la.t named being the uew Pr n^ipal Pandit re pi ed 
of the College The DPI held that follows 


times and that 
=1 it should be 
improved and 
invigorated In 
order ti bring 
it more into 
harmony with 
the Lmversity 
system the 
Director recoin 
! mended to the 
Iroreram&ot ib&t 
the institution 
should be divided 
into a school 
and a college 
department, the 
former to educate 
up to the 
Lmversity En 
trance standard 
*•' and the httcr 

^ for the ODder 

" graduate students 

* who while com 
pleting their 
Sanskrit course 

, should b« permit 

ted to attend 
lectures in other 

* subjects in tbo 
Presidency 
College on re- 
duced fees 

The Lieutenant 
Governor consult 
ed V idyasagar 
— who had so 
recently been 
the bead of that 
college The 
17th April ISoO as 
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"Mr Cowell recommend-, that the students i 
ot the college should go through a htgher than , 
tho Entrance Course m English This object was 
always in Mew and to attain it the English 
Department was remodelled It is true that since 
the establishment of the Lmvemtv the English 
students of the college hue not been higher than 
the Eatrance Course but previous to that event 
those studies were ol a far higher standard It 
is not difficult or linpracticab'e to teach the B A 
Course in the Sanskrit College A\ ith an increase 
to the teaching staff the end would be eisily 
attained Perhaps one additional teacher on a 
sahrj of Rs 15U ter month payable trom tho 
surplus schooling tees would suffice foi tho 
present 

Mr low ell appears to take objection to the 
study of the Smnti and Vedanta in the college 
1 am sorry that I must differ from him on this 
point These branches seem to me to be quite 
unexceptionable In Smnti the treatises in use 
teach onl\ Civil Law such as Tjaw of 

inheritance Adoption eto The impoitance of 

such study is admitted on all Viands and it is 
therefore unnece s saiv foi me to dilite upon it 
Tho A edanta is one of the sy stems of Philosophy 
prevalent in India It is of a metaphysical 
character and I do not think there can be am 
reasonable objection to its u e in the college 
Both the branches as at present taiuht aie free 
from objection on religious mounds fn mv 
humble opinion the discontinuance of these 
subjects would make the college course a viiv 
defective one 

1 fully agiec with Mi Cowell in Ins 
recommendation foi tho continuance of the 
cotle-o on its pro ent footing Ilia arg linens 
are wcightv and fulh sustain Ills position Hie 
Sanskrit college i-> nn l ml tedh one of the most 
useful and impoitant in titutions under boveian ent 
Dr Boor reioinmenN the abolition of the 
college and the any opi lation of its funds to the 
introduction of th* study of Sanslnt into 
Government English coll ges and schools No 
one is a greater advocile than myself for the 
introduction of Sanskrit into I nghsh colleges and 
schooK llut no me would be more strongly 
oi pose l to the U olition of the San-kut College 
and the substitution of this airangement m its 
steal Mi Cowell jmtlv ol serves, that if Sanskrit 
is to G studied at all it should bo studied 
thoroughly and I very maili doubt if it urn 
ever I s rroierlv tudicu in English colleges and 
sdiools e penally when it is n fact that the 
atteinit to i teach even Bengali in a i roper stvle 
has T roved a failure in those institutions Ihe 
p »” Die adoption of l)r Boors plan would 
J** the extinct ton from tins part of India of a 
languor nnl lituttnro the preservation of which 
” IC1 L ,t u ". letcgntv was one of Ihe j rimary 
nl jcits of the founders of the Sanskrit t olDge 

. Ihe Bengal Government agreeing with 
the v V I„ recommended his proposal to 
the Governor General (2’ April Is/), who 
sanctioned it, with one reservation In view 
of Pundit Isliwnr Chandra Aidya'a'nr 
stressuig the importance of the study'’of 
Smnti (Hindu Law) the Lieut Governor wa. 


desired to reconsider Ins proposal for 

excluding it from the curriculum* 

Further reorganization however vvas m 
store for the Sanskrit College and this was 
done during the Lieutenant Governorship of 
Sn Geoige Campbell who pursued an 
excessively economical policy On 30th May 
1871 the Bengal Government issued orders 
to the D P I for making l eductions in the 
establishment of the college as soon as 
opportunities offered The first case arose 
soon afterwards on the retirement of Paudit 
Blnrata Chandra Shiromani the Professor of 
Smnti oi Hindu Law The DPI accor- 
dingly proposed the abolition of the chair 
(10 Feby 1872) The English Department 
of the upper section of tho Sanskrit College 
vvas also ordered to be abolished It was 
provided that the students of that college, 
on pr>siug the Entrance Examination should 
join the Presidency College and study all 
subject' except Sanskrit there 

But the proposal to a Wish the chair of 
Smnti provoked strong dissatisfaction among 
tho educated public and representations were 
made to the Government against the measure 
by tho Sauatan Dharma Rakslnm Sav i 
and the British Indian Association The 
Lieut -Governor again took counsel with 
Aidyasagar, b ing anxious to do what he 
could to me°t the reasonable wishes of the 
native gentlemen who were interested jn the 
study of Sans! rit The Lieut-Goveruoi 
invited A idyasagnr to come and talk the 
matter over with lum after consulting other 
native gentlemen + 

A ldv asagar met the Lieut -Governor, but, 
contrary to His Ilonoui s expectations main 
tamed that the importance of the subject of 
the Hindu Law demanded a separate chair 
for it The Lieut -Governor, however finally 
passed orders for the amalgamation of the 
chair of Smnti or Hindu Law, with* those 
of Philosophy and Rhetoric The Bengal 
Government’s. order, published in the 
Calcutta Gazette, dated 22 ALiy 1872, stated 
The I icut Governor having as you are 
a v are at an early stage of the discusston 
expressed lus willingness to consider this matter 
vv nh reference to the w ishcs of many members 
of the Hindu community has had interviews 

* For corre3j>ondeacc on the sutject, see 
Home Drparlin-nl J luraUon Cons 20 May 18 /) 

■TVOs IU-1S II II I) ) 

t II 1 Johnson Pnvito b’cretary* to Pandit 
dated Belvedere 
Nos'aT^^O 1 BG2— Lflurahon Cons July 1872 
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*itli landit I»h»ir Chandra Ailvasagar anl 
the Pimipal o! the Collie {Pn-anca K«nw 
-orvadhuanl anl his turn orPor t m|* ot 
otlicrwi c di-, u =ng the matter He inU tip 
*u section-, of t!i' geitkmen »h m he hi nauned 
nd of other competent p '-on® to <*- st 
m xlerate an l ruv,cma le th it li ha» w h | ka ure 
m being abl' uMantiallv to conn b "m nu 
wishes pendm_ farther trial of the. arran„em nis 
row to be made * 


The equivocal terms used in the tbove 
letter led the Hindu public to conclude that 
\ id j asigar had assented to the Lieut 

Governor s arrangement about the chair ot 
Hindu Law winch was denounced as j piece 
of downright jobbery and the Pandit was 
naturally subjected to a great deal of abuse 
by his countrymen This led him to write 
the followiog letter to the Pm ate necretao 
to Sir George Campbell 

* A, I was a-lcd Iv you under instructions 
of His Honour to consult tho tead “ r f s [ u f_ rn ^skn 
the Hindu community \ ho taWe interest in anskrit 
studies before meeting Ills IIot } ol J r .?“ a JLve 

might lead «o anjm.resston that he above 

suggestions emanated from me I mink it im 
duty to remind Ui> Honour that m> fai as tnc 
i roposed arrangement for instniction b , 

L roncerwd it did not come from me inneeai 
told* Hi* Honour distinctly that •he umwrtu » of 
the sut ject demande l a separate chair and L mi 
entertain the same opinion Hindu law as i is 
Honour is aware 13 a vast suti^ct--it rorms the 
life-study of a man It is true ihat 
ver-atile person® who may combine a thoro o » 
knowledge of ban hnt literature with a rmfound 
acquaintance with Hindu law but su h er 
is rare To mer„o the chair of Hindu Law wiin 
other chairs is to inieit a seeomfciT rank and to 
reduce its practical usef line®® for a profe» or wtm 
will tea'll it at lus leisure moment® as it were 
cannot t* exj ected to devote that a< tent ion to it 
which the vastne 3 of the fiulject demand \s 

oov^raraentl Im'AA™ t! a ‘ \ **'?. 

the chair* on *ilm<Fu°IXw^ andas^I con«queuSj 

- «eTo U f & 

& of the Hmiu La» 1 would respc^fully 
request that in justice to me 
think fit to remove the erroneous imr-e®®ion which 
h too ceneril aUu ion to my s ingestions i re sanding 
tho reorganization of the Sanskrit College is 
calculated to produce on I he pubic mind 
(. i Mav isroj 

The Pandit was completely exonerated as 
the following reply shows 

Mv d ar 1 audit —Ills Honour has no doubt 
that s ou are correct in wue that you did not 
indivilially recommend the absorption of the 
YrofeUor®hip of Hindu Law His Honour desires 


me to a ®ure sou that lie , l ropo e-» (o make the 
Hindu I -aw the primary and not a mon. secondars 
olteetofono of the chairs His Honour thinks 
that ho has been well al\i ed in tho orders whi h 
he lias pi ed (Ji May lb ) 

In order to remove the public 
mi apprehension \ idynsagar thought it wise 
to publish a Mter along with Hie above 
correspondence in the Hindu Pahiot ot 
10th June 


«C Bernard. Off.? ‘secretary^ to the Govt of 
Bengal, to tho Dll dated 18 

/ ideation Conn June lb 2 Nos A 16- d 


Ym\ vsacir’s A iev» ox Sc iioji s 
FOB TilF MtSvh 

On 1 Mav lbo‘) the Supreme Government 
isked Mr J P Grant the Lieut Governor of 
Bengal for his views on the subject of 
providing cheap schools for the masses and 
imj roving and extending A ernacuhr education 
generally Before formulating his own views 
however the Lieuf Governor consulted not 
only the officials of the Pducation Department 
hut also several other gentlemen both 
l uropean and Indian who had utlier practical 
experience of village schools or took an 
interest in the well being of the peasantry 
Among the Indians consulted were 
Ithwar Chandra \ idya®agat Peary Cliand 
Mitra bliama Charan Sarkar Debendra Nath 
fagot e nnd Rajah Radhakant Deb Bahadur 
A idva®agar s report is quoted below 

In roj humble opinion it seems almost 
impracticable in the present circumstances of tho 
country to introduce any Eystem of education with 
«uch limited expenditure as ]•> contemplated by 
Government ti Is j to fc a month for each 
school Men who are luahfied to teach mere 
rcadms writmg and a little of Arithmetic with any 
d „ree of suece®® however great their attachment 
to their native villages may be cannot be induced 
to accept service on such low remuneration 

1 have no preei e information about tho system 
pursued in the Hulkabimdi schools m the North 
western Province® But presuming that that 
system has teen adopted in tho Bihar school I 
would leg to ob erve that in many respects it is 
similar to that prevailing in the indigenous schools 
of I <_nga! The course of instruction in Ihe Bihar 
schools i® I understand limited fo letter writing 
and zamindar aDd shopkeepers account and tho 
only difference between them and tho Bengal 
schools 13 that a few printed books of on improved 
character are nominally used in the former If the 
object of Government he to promote such a syst m 
of education in Bengal a small monthly pay to the 
(iitruBiohashoy s the introduction of a few printed 
books in their schools, and placing tho e schools 
under Government inspection would easily secure 
that olject But I must remark that such education 
insign hcant as it would be w ill not extend to tho 
mi sea if by that word is meant the labouring 
clas®e9 foi even now both in Bihar and in Bengal 
few if any from the®e classes are to be found 
among the pupils of lho®e schools 
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This Mato of tiling is to bo a^mhcd to the 
condition of the latiounng chs-.es It generally 
ro low that they cannot afford to inc ur nnx chin .0 
on account of tho education of thar ciiil Iren 
Neither can thev continue their l ova in school 
after the latter haxl attained that age when they 
lecomefitfor anj sort of work w inch would 
secure some kind of nmun ution how oxer tnllmt, 
it may bo Thex think anl p rhap rightly that 
if their children l nrnt i little of realms and 
writing it xx ill not letter their conliti n and 
there! ire they h \ no inducement whatever in 
sending them to ■, hod It is too much to expect 
that thex would edu ate their children morel i for 
the sake of kn. wlolus when even the higher 
classe do not i o» u I rlv appreciate the benefits 
of edu ation tnlr $n h tiremnstanas it is 
needle s to attempt the education of the labouring 
da sea But hould it I e in th contemplation of 
Ooxernm nt to try the experiment it mast to 
prei ared for giving education free of all charges 
It uiax to mentioned her that experiments have 
)e n i lido l x pm ate individual tho results of 
whtdi l avo not fioxvexer te n satisfxe nrv 

An imirosMoa appears t> \iaxe gained ground 
l oth here and in bnglan l that enon.h has 1 een 
done foi too education of the higher classes and 
that attention should new te duccted towards the 
education of tl on se* Tin impression has 
cvidentlx been oxi ed bx tho too favourable 
chanctei of th icports and mmheson education 
An en pun into the matter will however show a 
veix different stato of Hungs 

As the best if not the onlx practical lo means 
of promoting edncition in Bengal the Government 
sho ild in rnx humlle opinion confine it elf to the 
education of the higher classes on a comprehensive 
scale Bv educating one boy in a j roper style tho 
Goveinment does more towards the real education 


them together m n special hostel where thex 
would live under the direct contra! nncl 
supervision of n trii'ted ofltcer of Government 
The Wards Institution xxns according!) 
opened m Calcutta in March 18*50. with Dr 
Rajendrn Lala Mitra ns its Director on a 
monthly salary of Its !00* Only pupils 
hetueen S and 11 years of age were ndmttted 
‘Government wished to appoint four or 
five respectable local gentlemen as visitors 
for inspecting this institution by rotation 
They xuro also empowered to make suggestions 
to Government for improving it Tho four 
visitors first selected by Government were 
Islixvnr Chandra \ idy asagar Rajah 1’ratap 
Chandra Sinlia Kumar Harendra Krishna 
Deb and Itabu Itanianath Thakur, each to 
inspect it for three months in the year 

In the light of the experience gained 
during such visits \idxasagar submitted to 
Government n memorandum (dated 4 Apr 
lbOl) proposing certain arrangements for 
ensuring greater progress and proficiency 
tmong the wards On 11th Tanuarj 1805 at 
the request of the Board of Revenue, he 
submitted i report on the working of the 
Words Institution for the preceding year 
from which wc extract tho following impor 
tint passages 


l commenced inspection from November 


mere reading writing and a little of Arithmetic 


1SGJ 1 would beg leave re«T>ectfnllx to suggest 
a new arrangement for their education 

1 That the institution be turned into a sort of 
Boardin„ School instead of being merely the 
residence of tho wards as at present 

2 That the requisite staff of efficient teachers 
bo entertained for their instruction 

3 That a separate course of instruction 
especially directed suited to the necessities of the 
ward tie framed for them 

1 also take the liberty to bring to prominent 
notice Kale \1 o' the rules for the management of 
t lie xx ards Institution 1 hat rule proscribes that 
corporal punishment shall bo resorted to only m 
aggravated cases It appears from the Order 
Book tint almost m every month one or more bov* 
have received ratan cuts varying from four to 
twelve The instances in which they have thus 
been punished do not howex er appear to me to 
come under the class aggravated cases’ with the 
exception perhaps of one which is not sufficiently 
described But, irrespective of the nature o! the 
offences committed I would beg leave to observe 
tliat corporal inmshmcat should !e discarded 
altogether as a part of the training of the W ards 
This punishment is strictly prohibited in all ednea 
tional institutions on account of its baneful 
influence. Hundreds of pupils arc managed m 


desirable b it this is a Gsk w Inch it is doubtful 
whether anx Government can undertake or fulfil 
It may 1 e remarked that notw ithstanding the high 
state of cmlwatitra m England the masses there 
are no better than their brethren in tl is country 
on the point of education * 


W xms Institution 


On 11th November ltv>4 Act WYI was 
passed by the T egislative Council of India 
for making better provision for the education 
of male minors subject to the snpermten 
deDce of the Court of Wards Reports 
however still continued to be received to 
the effect that certain Government wards 
were still influenced by dependents who 
taught them no good bat rather aimed at 
keeping them in a state of ignorance It 
became necessary, therefore to ensure the 
proper training of these boys by bringing 


* From Ishwar Chandra Sharma, to Rivers 
Thompson E«q Junior Secretary to the Government 


* The institution was originally located at Raial 
Nursings Garden thitpur but, m October 18b3 1 
was removed to Babu Snkiasen Sings Garden 
Upper Circular Road ilamktata 
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1°, % SJ'lJSm” hc‘.Lf- 

iXVKSfm'tK .fto.'nnmij™ 

-trongly to recommend that t i> nil m l 
re*> in 1 1 at once , , , 

The sub equent conduct of its pupils'uid 
not bring much credit to the \\ ards In-di 
tution It was alleged in the Indian Tre^s 
that the Director- Ur Eajtndn I-sla Mkw 
set a bad example to hn younj clarg*s a 
aspcr«ion« against his moral charactn w«re 
publicly made In December l* s,> '’'A 

zamindars of Hi)-haln nod the alp 
districts presented a petition to the v«- 
ment, pointing out the defects of th msti 
tution They prayed that the minors should 
not lo sent to the Wards In*tituti n 
completing the University tntranc u 
in th< schools of their respective mbs 
they would be under home inJIuenc. and 
saved from the moral dang. r<* r “*« 
Calcutta In these circumstances thei.oiern 
mi nt at first thought of removing the Words 
Institution from Calcutta t» a mdussu 
but, before doing so appointed a' «««»»! 
consisting of II Woodrow— Oflir D P 1 
T 11 Lane — Junior ^ecretap to the Hi >rd 
o[ Revenue I.P, and I'.ndit Uh*Jr Cnundta 
Nldvavaear, to report on tlio conatitutHn 
and I ni.na.ement ot the " "da 
121 April IN® Tko tollorrms .» he 
separate report which the i andit aubmitlcd 
to the authorities on 1st September Ih6 ■ 

The ol tcel ot the V ards leMilntion » I » W 

Sf stfiftfisssf ^ -r HrS. 

t is ,, s&i > ^«ss3g 

iwfthi mstuu'.on with a mop 

LcKlisb and -with little or no '“i ' * th£ °oxis 1 im: 

a-«-*«ritwart.;*3s 

ffifffi jLi’.S'l.” 5 ba>0 debberjteb 

I'SSStbSTrfTS jo SS'To^t^tbe 

^‘TPafrare^hontd be t-j&u m ?«[ 

Xcrt^h-T inMitution into a Bgjdmg^od 

*”>4S S an FH'tT. 

Master l rider such arrangement^ 1 [ (< ew M urea 
•that the prejodtees entertained ^ veil and 

tion not without reason would he ren 
th" confidence ol the t«M» „„ ,7, 

-otherwise the institution le maintained 


Present footing I shall not le som to se-‘ it 

1 ^V^afteT-carecr of some of the 

fctwaht op m the institution ret'et-ts d*'credi it on 

it If a comparison « ’re instituted t. 

retired wanls and other young brllonU wh> were 

not l rooaht up in the institution I beli<wh « 

u« f oU rd that the balance will turn in favour of 

, ^' C regards the question of corporal 
pumshnient, Mr Woodrow did not touch 
the point in his report while Line supported 
the view held by the Director ftajmdn I-ala 
Ultra that in the case of the wards it was an 
absolute necessity . and without it no dis- 
cipline could be enforced This view was 
accepted b> the Government 

The Pandit however did not remain a 
visitor much longer after this and ->111 
March 1%'» seems to have been the date ot 
his list Visit to this institution rhe cause 
of \idyasignrs resignation i> not known to 
u» although it is very lihelv that some 
dilT rence of opinion with lfaj*!idra Lala ultra 
M him to take this step* 


\ i a vs v vns aoti t on limit Schooi Uorrsrs 
\idyasi,.ars litlp was again sought by 
iiovernmcnt lu 1SC3 a Committeo was 
frrrrnd including him to consider and 
rr port on the extent to which it is expedient 
t introduce the study of Sanskrit in the 
Collegiate and /ila Schools with reference 
to prospective changes in the course laid 
down by the University for tho several 
examinations in Arts Tho other members 
of the Committee were Messrs Cowell and 
Woodrow, the latter acting as ITesuleotT 
On 11th July 1*>73 Mr Atkinson the 
DPI. requested the Pandit to be a member 
of the Committee for the selection of school 
books-both hnglish and vernacular, as he 
felt it ncccssiry to secure tho help ol tho 
be«t native scholars’ 

The Pandit however declined on the 
grounds explained in the following letter 

As an author I am directly interested in tho 
decision of tie Committee and I do not therefore 
think it relit to take a part in their dcliltruton« 
liesi les 1 am inclined to Ihmk that tnj presence 
in the Committee may interfere with a tree anu 
unreserved discussion of tho merits anu dements 

of tho books 

* Ailyasagare reports on the Wards Institution 
can be found among tlio records of the Hoard ot 
Ifevenue 1 P„ Wards Braneli as ai»o among tno 
If venue Department records of tho Itcntru 
Government ihesc reports have however already 
appeared in print, tidf S C Mitraa Innr Chandra 
I i Ji/o/tagar ip 101 L0 lind e 1 ) , , 

tM S Atkinson 1), P 1 to Pandit Dhwar 
Chandra Vidyssasar, dated 20th August leOJ 


Iron Smelting in Mysore 

Hi I! SITBKAIIJUM AM 


N vriJRL Ins bestowed upon My sore with 
no niggardly 1 and tl e hidden gift of 
mincril wealth not excelled bj any 
other part of India It is the abode of both 
precious mineral and useful ones From 
gold to granite of the most exquisite types, 
there are available 1 ere good deposits— enough 
to satisfy tie requirements of a commercial 
enterprise of numerous minerals sucli as 
chrome mangane e iron kaolin magoasite 
and asbestos to mention but a few 



\lmost the whole of India s contribution 
of gold to the worlds output is produced 
in Mysore at Ivolar by the gold mining 
companies wl icIi are managed by an English 
syndicate Chrome is extracted cl lefty from 
mines in tl e Tunhur and Hassan districts 
and manganese in the Shimoga district but 
they are also to be found m other parts of the 
State Ive v industries are now being developed 
m kaolin nngnasite and asbestos All these 
are in tl e lands of pmate individuals 
or corporations enjoying certain facilities 


nnd fuours from the Mysore Government 
which act as effect no incentives to their 
efforts 

Iron smelting is known to exist from 
early times in "Mysore but naturally the 
modern methods in the industry have been 
quite unknown to the people here Involving 
as it did enormous sums of money the 
Government of "Mysore itself have 
started the iron smelting industry which 
holds out a great promise of prosperity to 
the future of Mysore 

II 

Iron ore of very good quality has been 
discovered in various parts of Mi sore bnt 
the best specimens are found m kadur 
district on the Bababudan Hills bOOO feet 
above the sea level In its neighbourhood 
arc the manganese mines Extensive forests 
rich with fuel and timber lie id the vicinity 
of these deposits One has not to go far to 
fetch limestone nnd water could he had m 
plenty here 

All these factor® coupled with the 
convenience of easy railway communication 
seem to have encouraged the Government of 
Mysore to contemplate the smelting of iron 
with cl nrcoal at Bhadravati (or Benkipur 
as it was formerly known) on the left bank 
of the river Baadra It is a small railway 
station on the Berur Slnmoga section of tl e 
Mysore Railways and is about 1J50 miles 
from Bangalore 

At the instance of the then Dow&n of 
Mysore Sir M "Yisvesvarya who initiated a 
period of industrial renaissance m Mysore 
the Government of Mysore investigated the 
matter and in 19IG i definite scheme was 
fnrjmnlnted. under kha qxjp&t, ■vixviR. if. Mr 
C P Pt.nn the well known metallurgical- 
engineer of Messrs Perm and Marshalls 
Consulting engineers of 3Sew lork The 
scheme was sanctioned aud the necessary 
surveys and other preliminaries went on for 
some time The actual construction of the 
blast furnace the wood distillation plant 
and the forest tramways and other minor 
structures were however started vw 19iq 
and completed in 19 9 3 The blast furnace 
was blown jn in January 19°3 and the 
retorts for the manufacture of charcoal were 
put in operation a month earlier and the 
still house two montls later After some 



irn\ mu-lung i\ mbOnE 


tiTC «ere adlcil the tir llant wd the 
creo=oting plant Rece itlj a ' m al 
plant >™il»il bi electricitv Ha been 
constructed as nn eaperimcutol measure lie 
electnc-il requirements of the works are 
by an electrical instillation worked bv steam 
power The question of tt e supply of cheap 
electrical power which is perhap the 
governing factor in the manufacture ot aei 
on a commercial scale in these uay > 

receiving the serious attention ot ue 
authonte, in Mj.ore Bant and PW* 
lave it is stated been already prepared 
under the personal guidance and u l ie J'''''“ 
of Sir \ lsvesvarava to harne s tl e t imous 
Jog Falls at Gerusoppa about CO mile ‘ 
tl e iron works which lie on the bor e 
of Mysore and Bombay Presidency « rw 
at the falls cannot therefore be 'tinea 
without the consent of the Bo 7 

Covernment and the matter is undei 4 
sion between the two Covernment for ft 5 

time now and as soon as a decisi , , 

armed at, the Mysore Govern uen . won d 
commence the work of construct on at tl e 

falls There is al=» the alternate suggetioD 

that pendin D decision about Jog Falls p 
should be brought from the f' auv H e .f v .f > , 0 _. ltl 
scheme at <nvasamudraai to tl e B badra vati 
Iron Morks This work is now in P™.re® 

With the Sivasamndrura power and the 

power to be produced at Jog FjII > 
would be spread over with a net o 
electrical wires and every village and hamlet 
in the State would be scintillating witli 
electric 1 ghts 

Tbe central factory covering all these 
various plant extends over an area 
acres and has been built at a co®t o a 
two crores of rupee® . 

To bring the mines and the forests 
within tie easy reach of the works 
■> ft gauge tramways have been la d to a total 
length of about oG miles . 

During the period of construction and 
for a time after tl c operations began the 
Bh.adravnti Iron Morks were under toe 
management of Me srs Tata Iron and btcot 
Manufacturing Co and it i wow 
worked by a Board of Management a i pom ted 
b) the Mr<ore l)reb,r Unt.I the mouth ol 
October last when he rel nqui 1 ed the o«ice 
Sir M Wesvaraya was tl* ' aid 

of tils board for six and a half years and 
successfully pilotted the u stitut on thrm Ji » ne 
mo t troublous period of it life ° Af . 
ofhee is occupied tj «e FM Member 


of the Executive Cotin cil of 1 1 is Highness 
Government Dewan Bahadur M \ Krishna 
Pao 


III 


lleblat furnace in which tl e smelting 
takes place is b0>* feet m height and * 
feet in diameter and was designed for a 
duly output of hO tons of pig iron Recently 
the furnace wa< relined and its capacity 
has been increased to SO tons a day The 
air oi Hast that is required is supplied by 
1 Mesta Uniflow Blowing Engine worked 
by steam and capable of delivering 10000 
cubic feet of air at 4 to 6 lb® pressure- 



The Turn table 


normally The cold air is heated before 
entering the furnace bj tlree copper stoves 
Chief among tl e raw materials for the 
smelting of iron is the iron ore itself The 
ore is brought from Kemmangundi a hill 
on the Bababudan rauge about 2 j miles 
from tl e plant The ore lies about 2 000 
feet above tl e surrounding ground level and 
], brought down by an aerial ropeway three 
miles long to the terminus of the tramway 
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hae which delivers. the ore dirict to the 
works T i roestone which is Used as flux is 
obtained from jlaces* noir hj \t the works 
the ore nod the limestone art crushed to 
convenient sires before thiy are suit into 
the furnace 

Ct ireoal wl ich is mother important ran 
material is manufactured at the wood 
distillation plant from the wood brought 
from the forests sptcnllv set apart for this 
purpo o These forests extend over an area 
of 3)0 square miles and are norked on a 
2o 30 \ cars rotation 

Now charcoal iron oie and limestone 
ate alternately skip) ed over into the furnace 
and a c ntinuou-> current of warm air blown 



The \Icohol Refnerv 


in through the tuyeres of the furnace The 
ore is gradually reduced and the pig iron 
collect itself at the bottom of the furnace 
The metal is tapped out and led into sand 
moulds in tl e cast house a raised platform 
about 19 ft h/gk cwslnrctixl .'.v freest s! 
the mouth of the furnace It is 50 feet wide 
and 100 feet long 

The pipe foundry attacl ed to tl e works 
is situated immediately b It w tl e cast 
house and has been de«igmd to consume a 
fair portion of the pig iron produced here 
The machinery for tl e manufacture of cast 
iron pipes is a turn table tiie diameter of 
the circle formed b> the moulding boxes 
suspended to the table beiog 28 feet 4 
inches The pig iron is again melted into 
liquid metal here and various Kinds of pipes 
of 2 incl es to 16 inches diameter are 
manufactured according to the British 

mdard specifications Besides pipes 


other ca-.ting& special!) ordered for are 
also made lieie The whole of the cast house 
via-. recently rebuilt enlarged ni*l fitted up 
with tho latest modern nppliances connected 
therewith flu-. new ca-,t house was opened 
a couple of months ago bj tho present 
Den nn of My sole Sn Mirza M Ismail 
A good machine shop with all tho nece sary 
electrical fitting-, is attached to tins plant 

I ho pig iron that is not utilized at the 
factor) for purposes of casting, is stocked 
in the iron j ird md is exported principal!} 
to Japan and America 

n 

Tho wood distillation plant from where 
the charcoal for iron smelting is obtained is 
the most important installation nftcr the 
blast furnace and is so to sa> the mam 
Stay of the works ihc numerous by 
product obtained from the gases emitted 
out from tho retorts where tho wood is 
converted into charcoal are a source of 
handsomo and steady income to tho 
factor) 

Hard wood cut into billets of about 
2 ft long cither in tho forest or in the 
wood yard are packed into iron buggies 
which are cipablo of holding 4 tons of fuel 
each Four such buggies are shunted into each 
of the twelve horizontal iron retorts and fired 
from below after tho retorts had been made 
air tight by closing the double metallic 
doors provided for them When the wood 
is reduced to charcoal various gases arc 
given out by iL Tho uncoude usable gases m 
them being combustible are used for 
heating the retorts whereas the vapours 
are condensed into a mixed liquid known 
as pxrobgneous acid or liquor The 
buggies containing hot charcoal are graduall) 
«sev5vW ib the pnasarr amf smrna’ary confer 3- 
and then tiansferred over to the stock bin 
near the furnace where it would be used 
for smelting This process of carbonization 
generally takes three or four days 

The pyroligneous liquor containing tar 
alcohol acetic acid etc. is transferred to 
storage tanks where it is allowed to settle 
Greater portion of the tar settles down here 
and is drawn off to settled tar tanks 
The clear liquor is then passed through the 
copper triple effect evaporators An) tar 
left over unsettled would be removed during 
this piocess The vapour coming out of 
ti is is again condensed and this condensed 
liquor containing methyl alcohol and 
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, a tnliC' tot Moppets in the railways and for posts 

acetic acid is conreyi «1 to low r tnhcs electrical transmission lines and for 

where it is mixed with Maked unu. - • *' 


for electrical iraiiMmssiu.i 

- ‘ *™'ith telegraph wires Thus roauj species of timber 

mo.t of ‘the acetic acd coral ine, with COIlderane d as unless hate now 

slated lime forming a precipitate of aretwtc t commW cml 'tine The- 

of lime After settling and tilt nog the „ ra)1l , niw „ P ti 


remaining liquor pace’s to a continuous 
still where wood alcohol and 01 y 
removed and stored in tanks the hquor 
left over after passing through tl i b jm 
acetate of lime in solution whict after 
being concentrated in iron triple 
evaporators » boiled down to a brown mud 
in the drum dryers The mad is then 
dried in halliard dryers to oliu ■- 
acetate of lime containing n0 * le 
hO p*r cent acetate 

Non tl e tar in t'-e settled 
tar tank is either dehydrated 
to form the refined tar put 
on the market as wood tar or 
subjected to fractional distilla 
tton to obtain light oils 
heavy oils wool preservat e 
oil or creosote special 
fractional oil and the residual 
product known as pitch 

In the alcohol rehnerv 
again through a proce s of 
continual fractional distillation 
of the crude wood alcol ol 
refined products such a C 
P methanol (or chemicalh 
pure methyl alcohol) methyl 
acetone and denaturing gride 
mathaool conforming to Briti h 
specifications arc obtained 


Lreosoted wood is gradually getting popular 
as evidenced in the steadj increase of 
demand The Mysore Railways and the- 
Ll a ctncal Department are largely using this 
kind of timber for their purposes 

A I 

charcoal pig iron is much superior to 
coke pi* iron and is used in making finer 
grades of steel The low phosphorus content 



TIi* Dist llation I lant 


The wood preservative plmt or tl c 
creosoting plant as it is called ha . 
installed here by the Forest Department 
Infensr kinds of wood which deteriorate 
very soon and are eaten by white ants, w 
treated with creosote a by product ol me 
tar installation is able to stand all the 
rough uses to which a costly k™** .. 

teak is put to The timber is cut into i tie 
various sizes required and picked in a 
metallic boiler like bonzontal container -jama 
oO feet long and the container is closcu air 
tight All tho air inside is exhaustedand 
creosote is let » The oil gets absorbed 
into the wood through the cleared ana 
open pores of the wood 

The timber thus treated withcreosote 
becomes Tery strong and lasting and is usea 


and extremely small percentage of sulphur 
in Mysore pig should be noted ill com 
pardon with coke pig irons The freedom 
iron oxides gives to charcoal iron its high 
strength combined with great elasticity 

The Bhadravntt Iron Works is tbc only 
charcoal pig iron plant in India and in the 
Fast The pig iron and other by products 
of wood distillation manufactured hero are 
all finding a steady fore gn market 

The Iron Works had to pass through a 
long critical period and todaj under the 
able guidance and supervision of Sir W 
Visvesvaraya it has become a sel f supporting 
institution There aro hero in all grades 
of service about 5000 people Tie superior 
staff of the works are alt Indian some of 
whom have received special training abroad 



Till- HODfRN RM'lfW FOR SIPJF'IRl U l f) dO 


We lw.ft a staff of onKiRcer* an 1 ncrknien 
who mo ^ ('('h aai fojiWpJwil "»H he a *fr 
to nnKo a success of am di| irtiuont of 
tins industrj <?n«I bir \ nuMinra in the 
last statement lit mndt before relinquishing 
the office of the Churmin of the Uoird of 
Management of the Work The influence of 



their friend pinto ophsr and guide 
the Chairman and the patriotic fervour 
and the spirit of self sacrifice with which 
tlie»e people ore working at the iron works 
are well lUu trated ba the generous wa% 


in which they all voluntarily agreed to forgo » 
share of their mon thl \ emolum nts r^ntm^ from 
h»j to 10 per cent during the sK months 
from November 10^'» to \pnl l‘‘dG tin most 
critic \1 period ui the life ft tin works 

\ small colona of houses has been built 
by the management far the habitation of 
almost nil its employee^ oil 
a litised groiuul at a 
short distinct from the 
f ictorv Tin old villi^e of 
15 nkipnr or Ilhadrnati is i 
small one on the other suR 
of the rnfvYv line amt is 
i ithLr i/f kept flic colony is 
supplied with good liltired 
water and electric lighting 
ihc settlement is kept quite 
liullfiv bj efficient and modern 
sanitary arrangements II ere 
is a hospital m charge of 
an issistant surgeon attached 
to the works There are. 
boside a co operative stores a puddle 

school and n social club which Jattcr is i 

source ot gieat pleasure to the hiid worked 
inhabitants of tins lonolv settlement 


The Eternal Problem 

B', N \0> M>B N\ AT II GLPi \ 


O N the physical plane the iroblem of 
life and death is len simple there 
was no life before birth life endures 
only so long as one 1 as being and theie 
will be no life after death It may be Put 
more tersely man was not man i man 
will not be There seems to be no mystery 
at all 

The fear of death is both incomprehensible 
and unreasonable Aitei death man will be 
an no worse position than he was before 
birth If there was no existence bifore 
birth there any be none after death if 
existence apart from the present life was 
possible before birth it may be also possible 
after death Either way the i elation of 
life to death remains unaffected 

The fear of death is in the main a 
physical fear it i» an apprehension of a 


violent wrench wresting the util principle 
from n living organism A man winco and 
fits skin shrinks at the anticipvtory dread of 
a lash whistling through the air and about 
to fall on |/s bare back Here* however the 
fear is combined with knowledge the man 
knows that the lash hurts cruelly and lie 
realizes m imagination tlic pans about to be 
luilicted upon him 


The terror of death is the dread of the 
unknown A ery few persons really and 
wholly believe that there a> 7 he?i<?« or i 
hell believe that vs in the sense that the 
faith is retimed to the end and is n shield 
against the fear of death The picture of 
a heaven and a bell t s con/nred up to fill 
up the obvious and oppressive blank after 
death Heaven and hell are made up of large 
chunks cut out of the earth ■Vll the horrors 
of hell are made up of materials that can 
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The tangible and the palpable most ine\ 1 
tably perish The hard flesh the haid 
possessions coveted by the grosser ambition 
of nnn cannot endure because all material 
is subject to the law of dissolution Frapires 
with all their magnificence their turrets and 
toweTs and imperial palaces standing proudly 
against the skyline all crumble into dust aud 
with the parsing of time not a \estige of 
empire is left and the earth finds its own 
level just ns water seels its own 

For time flows in a single direction only 
Thtie is no ebb and flow no tidal plieno 
morion in the current of time We need not 
wait for the returning tide of time that will 
. wash ancient Greece and Rome ashore The 
angler can play out the line from his wheel 
and reel it in again but the line of time is 
over running out and not an inch can ever 
be pulled back 

It is the intangible and the impalpable that 
last ’and therefore Thought endures while the 
Thing passes The Aryan kingdoms in India 
are dead but Aryan thought lues the 
Greek and Roman empires have vanished 
but Greek and Roman thought is still 
dominating Europe ^ ^ 

Both in outside nature and that other 
world which is behind nature the realm of 
spirit, the strongest forces are invisible and 
sultle What is more powerful than the 
wind what is more tremendous and terrible 
tlnn the lightning \et both are 
impalpable elusive So is what we call tho 
soul subtler finer more pervasive than any 
of the element or the mighty but unseen 
powers of nature 

Gross matter may disintegrate and 
re>o\ve into it-, original constituent electrons 
water mav evaporate into its component 
gases but air and the electric fluid winch 
arc subtle always retain the vital principle 
There can be no pr cise analog) between the 
physical and a higher j lane but as a 1 asis 
for comparison it is suggestive 


In the undcniaUe fact that the thought 
of ronn mav survive for thon and* of rears 
wa I iv e tbt tirst glimpse of immortality 
The 1 ram of man is capable of fashioning 
jecta that mav e\ist long after the body 


has perished Vbove the intellect however 
is the spirit that seeks the way to eternat 
life and therefore the teacher is> greater than 
the creator of things of beautj The soul 
shines more brilliantly than the intellect 
The Buddha is greater than 1 almiki and the 
Christ is greater than Shakespeare 


The conception of immortality i^ alwajs 
relative and the common use of the word 
is more rhetorical than precise Immortality 
comprehends all time and that is beyond 
the compass of ill imagination and specula 
tion There is nothing like a beginning or 
end of time and immortality is an abstraction 
that cannot be realized 
* * 

When we speak of a man as immortal 
we merely imply that he has accomplished 
something which will live or has lived for 
a considerable length of time When we 
call the poet kalidas immortal we have in 
nund onl> his works and not Ins soul The 
word is almost invariably used in a figura 
ttve sense 

Iinmortalit) is not the resurrection of the 
dead nor the breathing of the breath of life 
into the dry bones lying in the Valle) of 
Death For the immoital there is neither 
life nor deatli nor life hereafter but an 
immanent consciousness of being co existent 
and co eternal with time itself 

It we are accustomed to si eal loosely 
of immortality v\e know still less of the 
identity of the individual for whom immorta 
lity is claimed Ever) one of us i> an 
egoi«t for humility is only an effort to 
combat egoism and )et we know nothing 
of out own ego nor do v\e know anything 
of the real self of the people wc meet 
* * 

Is the likenc s in the mirror a reflection 
of our true self 5 We know it i*. not, mid 
still we admire our hce» and feiturcs in 
tne glass and there are man) ts arcis>use> 
who fall m love with their own beauty 
though there i no hanlv pool over which 
they may overbalance themselves and in 
which thev may he drowned 

The eve cannot penetrate the husk of 
fle->h the mind cannot reach bevond onr 
thought hut neither the bod) nor the mind 



THE ETHINYL PROBLEM 


holds that by winch the self mis be identified 
AVe ire content with the semblance tint is 
mistaken for self 

The belief in the transmigration of the 
soul takes for granted the existence. sf tl e 
soul apart from the body Ttat is the real 
self It passes from one body into another 
in the «arac manner that we lav aside an 
old garment for a new one 


The recollection of previous births is i 
belief that exists in the last and startling 
instances occur occasionally e'en in tre 
West In certain countries in k'S '«"v 
young children are encouraged and helped 
to remember their former births the 
Grand Lama of Tibet is always disco' cred 
as a young child reborn from his jrevious 
incarnation 

This mav be a superstition but the 
Buddha, one of the nentest rea oners that 
the world has ever known a teacl er who 
emphatically reiectcd all miracles and who 
in all things took his firm staiid upon reason 
spoke of hundreds of previous births as 
calmly and casnalh as wc speak °‘, lnc '" e “‘' 
of yesterday So prevalent was the heliet 
in previous births among the wise Uvans 
of anoent India that there is a part.cnhr 
Sanskrit word signifying the peculiar gift 
of remembrance of past liTes The word is 
j thfinnm one who remembers former oirtt 


The ancient Egyptians surrounded the 
dead "itli the trappings of life and their 
tings and great ones were buried with all the 
paraphernalia with which they had been 
familiar while living Perhaps tho I g> ptians 
believed that the mummies would rise and 
cat and drink like living men The careful 
j reservation of the bodies of the dead must 
have been due to some such belief 


Of a somewhat similar nature is the 
belief that the dead will rise on the Day of 
Judgment on hearing the trumpet Ihc 
lies It may be devoured by worms and the 
bones may crumble into the dust but the 
sprit abides in the grave awaiting the call 
to hml judgment 

These beliefs identify the self or the soul 
with the body and they conllict with the 
other belief that the dead body cannot hold 
the li'ing soul The impermanent flesh 
cannot be the permanent abode of the 
immortal soul Apart however from the 
physical semblance of the body we can form 
uo cmception of the in dwelling self 

ket the belief is shared by different 
jeoples of the return to the earth and to a 
nt" life of prophets and superior beings 
who existed before Particular men have 
been called divine incarnations and they are 
said to come again and again The mam 
festation of divinity in the flesh is tho 
revel ition of certain attribute 


This is a longer thread than the one on 
which we string the happenings of a smgle 
lifetime The ego spreads out itself oyer 
different births at different time The line 
of memory runs out and reels m and lands 
the stones of other lives lost in the waters 
of oblivion 


lhe identification of the self lemams as 
baffling as ever for the ordinary faculties of 
man are inadequate for the recognition of 
what can neither be seen nor felt nor 
comprehended b> the ordinary intelligence 
of the mind If the Buddha or the Christ 
were to reappear on earth how would thej 
be recognized * 
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ENGLISH 

Hmxs or the Altars Bj J S M Hooper 
Heritage of In ha Senes ( ig'ono/ioH Press 
Calcutta 1929 ) Pp 106 uitli " illustrations 
lie 1 4 (] aper) 

This booh in spite of its small size r* presents 
the Inch watermark of the excellent scries 
that we owe to the vision and initiative of 
l)r J N 1 arquhar The Alvars are a class of 
Aatshnav bhakli saints and poets whoso very 
name is unknown in Northern India The work 
of the Alvaro falls into its place between the 
Gila and Ramanuja The Alvars provided the 
soil out of which Ramanujas teaching naturallj 
sprang and in which, later it could bear fruit 
He U e Ramanuja) is not really the morning 
star of the bhakli movement that is a name far 
more fith given to the AUars (7th 9th centuries 
A D ) They n ade a popular religious appeal 
through the use of the vernaculars and insisted 
on an exclusive devotion to one God— Krishna. 
Many of these popular teachers belonged to 
non Brahman caste one was a woman but their 
soDgs have been a living fountain refreshing 
and stimulating the hea ts of millions m Southern 
India The distinction between them aDd 
Raniamja has been very clearly and convincingly 
drawn by Mr Hooper in his lntrodu tion the 
wl ole of which is a n osterly and concise study 
of the bhalti movement and its philosophy \t the 
same time our author makes out two verj 
strong points when he says— 

As effective as e thcr oE them (namely Jnana 
Marga and Karma Margo.} is the new \\ ay of 
Dev tion to knshna lthalti Marga In the love 
of Krishna time and i-pace sin and rebirth 
have alike been forgotten But to those who 
have inquired how this comforting message can 
be reconciled with tfe Dp nishad doetnne of an 
impersonal act orders Absolute the Gita has 
had no satisfactory answer to give * (Bp 5-6) 

And a am The tyjc of devotion th t we are 
here considering gives no positive help to the 
ing of the monl life Ioanna mal es for 
■’llish though self centred morality but the 


bhaltas ldigtnn may quite well leave morality 
on ono 6idc. The ethical problem is not central 
in the thought of tha Vlvars tho fervent glow 
of emotion makes all else seem trivial (l*p 29 30) 
\part from its shrewd i hilosonlucal analysis 
the chief charm of Mr Hoopers work lies in 
ib> admirable j le lie is a master of happy 
phrases some of which cannot bo bettered As 
when he says 

On another line tut aiming at the same 
end of giddy exhilaration the practice of 
repeating the thousand names of "\ ishnu and so 
by a hind of self hyj nohstn losing oneself in 
rapture (P >6) 

The poem3 range over the various well known 
moods of the \aishnav bhahta who imagines 
lnmself now a slave now a mistress now a mother 
of the object of Ins adoration 

A few quotations will show how admirably 
Mr Ilooper lias reproduced the s pin t of tho 
IhaUa in Ins translations from Tamil 
No J mship with thjs weld have 1 

es for trno ,!ie Itf e that IS not true 
for time alone my ration burns I cry 
c,-. ,1 ITl y ’ '■hulasc! aia) 

Slayer of elephant great and herce of eye 
V itruva kodu s Lord 
Where shall I go and lire ? 

feet like a great bn d am I 
M htch goes around and sees no si ore and 

IM. oer tho tc s , 02 Sla SS w&m'oo 
ship s mast 1 
The living swans and herons I dicUen* 
tnngmg horget not yo who first arrive 
If ve behold my heart with Kannan [Krishna! 

Oh sneak of me and ask it Sir not yet ther ° 
Hast thou returned to her t And is it^ght ? 

One only com,!™, „ IhJ '?!£"£?£& m 

pUco'f “ be'Sjo te “ st ? konld h ' lv “ be ™ 

,, j, ? r . c the reader whose appetite has 
been kindled by the masterly general introd lotion 
I Sara ar 


RFMEWS AND NOTICES OF BOOKS 


Dnrvit llom> \n[> Dravut IIfalth Ry 
llanshchanlra P Kaku Pul haliers — bhah d Co 
Krishna Hhurvi hhrUcah Mun PM Bombay 
M 4 1029 Aw /,« J pp /OS 

The book is wnli n on the model of popular 
American health books ini deal-, with a variety 
of finijecfe such as sleep di t metabolism 
eterei o vmlify, marital relation’ l rrathin? etc 
Thero 13 an introduction bj- Dr s P Mad in I) I’ 
(America) who describes him-elf a- th« first 
Indian graduate of the 1? maul Miefaddcn 
Institute of America. The book contains a good 
d“il of nscfal inlonnVion suitable for the lay 
pat lie. The author has iml ibed some of the fads 
of American writers lie is an enthu iastie 
supporter of separate bedi for husband anl wife 
The bogy of nn'o-intoxication which was started 
‘‘Om'* years ago by certain surgeons has inti lenccd 
the writer *o a very great extent and h is an 
ardent advocate of intestinal douches The i>n a? 
of the boob is too h gh to suit the puree of 'he 
average reader 

MWnw Uiarvc \ vr*> or live Rj f'lmn 
\Jnkherj, irilh a forticorlby lh‘ Moat Rrierenl the 
Metropolitan of Mia. lYvr P< 1 pp 92 

This little book is an effirt at refutation of 
Professor Radhaknshnan s Hindu \ iew of I ife 
There is a foreword by the Most It verend th 
Metropolitan of India. The criticism embodied in 
this book was on-unally written for the column-. 
Of the Epyhany The author wntoa with the zeal 
of a convert and one will find in this book all the 
stock argument o ed by the mresionan *s to 
discredit lliadm m The author has tuoted texts 
from the Hicdu scripture-, to prove his points 
Tiirowicnv Pa-t van Frrrrr Covvrvrnv Lech rr 
or 1'rjO Tlieosopfneal Puihshm i Mouse tiiyar 
Madras 1930 pp HO 

Thu hook is a collection of the four Convention 
Lectures delivered in Mdyar at the >lth Anniversary 
cl the Theosophical Society in December l*)-! 1 ) 
The lectures arc delivered by Anni Resant D L 
The Itt Rev C Ml Leadl-rate- I I Wedgwood 
MI A. DSc and C Jinaran la^a. MI A. re pectivelv 
This little volume will be of conMrterdfe interest 
to Thoo30phist« but to the uninitiated many of 
th" statements such a the idea of loner (iOvem 
rnent of the World controlled by Haters might 
appear amoving Ry far the most interesting 
l>ctiire it that given 1 y Mir C Jinarajafasa on 
"A Years Travels In Latin America. 

Tire Sex Factou ia Mam-ia r A book for those 
uVo art x/r art- oWrA ‘to i/c vitfrmk B < Wccm. 
II no> / 1/ IL B *• « ’Oi an inlrodn'lton h/ 

I Herbert (tray 1/ 1 l) D Lonljn M off 

l bn /las 1910 

It is a sun of tho times that women doctors m 
mereasinglj large numters are discussing sex in a 
ijijjto frank manner Thi3 look is intended to 
guile the married couple regar line their nrntnal 
physical nn l psychological adjustments so that 
they may attain tho maximum of happiness irx 
married Id The author has caret illy avoided 
tho u*3 of all technic il terms and ba> continuously 
kept in view the return ments of tho Inman 
Tf o boot 13 one of the best written on the sufject 


It can be pafelv recommended to tho>o who arc or 
are about to lo married, 

0 Bosf 


briniT ix Fvoimov Iron Auoeiiv to S\ixt 
/ / Herbert b btandmy D Ac Oeorge Ill'll awl 
I me n> IMl Lowlon 

In this book the author has attempted to trace 
the jv-vchoiogicnl evolution of the animal kingdom 
and to show that it runs a parallel course to 
structural evolution Ha has throughout taken for 
granted tliat there has l-wn evolution a stard 
point witli wlucli few of his readers will quarrel 
St it he is ultra lamarckian in his attitude lie puts 
f rwanl the view that not only has there been no 
a Lame in structural formation m the animat 
kingdom without a cor re- ponding psj chological 
improvement > ut he further postulates that each 
and everv advance in complexity of structure IS 
the in 'ct outcome of and results from an ever 
mci-eiing m ntal capability He believes that "tho 
whol volunonarv process i» fnndament illy a 
mand lation ol Oivine purpose ar<l activity and 
that in the proce-. e of organic evolution we have 
a (I ar manifestation of tho Divine Creative 
Vemitv at work through the I volutionarj Proere- ' 
Tl re is thus throughout the book as one might 
hav expected from in. nb-title I rom Amoeba to 
Saint a stron.Iv religious bins Th<_ regulative 
facH r in organic development is according to the 
auth r not mechanistic but psjchic in character 
and in const luence all progress lit, been f rounht 
aU it l \ a creative urge m tin. organi m that has 
led to the gradual perfecting of the various 
organ-, in this respect thero is a close degree of 
similarity between this creative urge of the author 
and Ikrgsons elm utaL In order to account 
for the evolution of the very earliest and n c*.t 
pnnimv forms of life through such a creative 
ur_ it is neccs=aiy to aitntute a definite con 
si ion ne-s however dim to the j rotozoa or to tho 
growing root tip in plants and many will consider 
that in s> doiDg he goes too far though dou tless 
he Will in this respect have the support of Sir 
J ( Rose In the final chapters m which he 
traces th" evolution of such conceptions as Beauty 
(/oodne'S Truth eta, his treatment of the stilt'd 
1-, interesting but few again w ill accept his belief 
in the well authenticated Phenomena of 
Spiritualism 

riiss 


A colJrcIi a of stones dialing wilh epKodes 
from South Indian life loth native and Furopean. 
The stones are rather thin Long dret nguished 
morn ty their manner than their matter they 
arc told with a keen z^st and an unfulmg gtiml 
humour that make them very sparkling reading 
indeed 

The Indian stones— which are the moro 
n imerou-,— deal avith those odd pi tures't 10 
elements in In l an life e oked by contact with 
an alien civ imanon. w hich are the quickest to 
catch the eve 0 f a si mpafhctic and undcratand ng 
foreigner totters felly , tho opening story that 
gives its name to the volume tils u»oft 
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sudden elulhtion o! the oriental temperament a joy is. no English at all even in poetr} while 
catching fire at* 1 apparently Hie mo«t trivial of know lege of jt woiiiaaare none is an un 


. I„ W hole to 
favour arc not the proper 


explosions Reserved Seats dealing with the 
ludicrous aspects of elect on campai ns snows with 
what a keen zest the East has entered into the 
humour of the ^ame and e\en bettered the 
instructions of her Western teachers with touches 
of indigenous grotesquene of all the stories Royal 
and Vncient goes deepest into native psychologj 
showing how the traditional ways have been 


- r une ana an wouiu nave serve' 

I roken in upon bv the catching mnovatiOQS of the object lhe authors 5tjle remind . 
A\c«t with resulN so curioush ill school daj composition he writes 

rerverse All the e stones provide verv pnuant n , 


envelope mens 
forms Me read 

Morldlj plays are gieatand small 
W ho can see them all in all i 
The authoi uses all in all advert nib in ^ ie 
sense fully’ This is laestionablc poetry as 
this \ Erase means of paramount importance 
One and all w ould hav e served the author » 
’ us of our 


Ocean 01 Sea 
M hat so it be 
Changes its face in gale 
\\ Inch could tiouhle ’he whale 


A. bpoitsnnn who was anxious for dry tiger skin 


and entertaining reading though the South Indian 
veneer porta mng more to local sccnerv than to 
human ligures is lathei skin deep and but little 
of it is likely to ati 1 it one digs one a noil deep 

enough The author it must le admitted has ^ owumuh «uu na» mviiw mi ui; 
his eves fixed rather on picturesque variations of once wro te to his friend similar ioctrv 
oallin" and dep- itment tluan on the abiding depths T . , iAnfl 

of character and that is an obvious limitation \\ font 

One of the notes that constant!} recur is an Aritbo,,^ tVf?, ,°n it wm.l d 

alert and ea^er response to the occult and wl d 

mvstenous elements, so pervasiveh present m R nu„ht drencli inj brute 

the life of the Last The subject, indeed has an Cnmc 

mexhau tiblo fascination for the mind of the 

author he returns to it again and again paying 

an earnest and sm ere homage to it wherever , , „ . t. , 

found Sacrifice Rocks The Good Fje n Icoxoiu Obcvni/xtio <>* r!i™r/>ri7 

Bog. Tie Glost Ship are all instances of a By ) 1* 1 anga B LiU 1 0 con ] I I olHlomwrd 
sj mpathcti acquiescence in iliat faith in miracles ty f/™ 1 . ]. Q a ’jl ala £ 

lheie me a good manj stones, dealing with Though India is a vast country inhabited bv 


1 uropean life out m the mollussi] wath its petty monj people speaking a Babel of tODgues and 
■ m ’ ’ •• 1 ■" 3 a bewildering variety of customs mannas 


official jealousies its facile love-mai rags its affecting a ,, „ 

commendable but rathei narrowly conceived efforts and dresses there is so far as economic organiza 
at municipal reforms and lmjrovements in tho tion and cultural outlook go a fundamental 
facilities of clut life its glimmering and sometimes unit} if not uuiformitv tliroughout tho length 
awe struck comprehension of the romance and and ircadth of the country Nowhere perhaps 
mystery of the La«t Tim best of tho senes is is the umtj or umfornntv more clearly illustrated 
Sentence Commuted where a deserted husband tluan in the matter of India s rural economy The 

intent on killing Ins guilty wife and her paramour predominance of agriculture carried on ever} where 

forgoes his vindictive purpose with a gram chuckle bv primitive methods m uneconomic holdings the 
is ho o! serves the I clhsli life thev are living wide prevalence of chronic diseases the little 
to-cth r Utogether it is a verv I right sparkling or no part plaj ed bj women in productive work 

cnjovable i volume and the nuthor is to be con Uie domination of the money lender, 


gleanings in alien field 


b k B 


T1 e theme of this poem arises out of some 
\ edi pas-age V l*>y v>ks his, father 


all these are fcitmcs which are to l o found 
varying degrees all over the country Of cour-e 
there me local variations but when duo allowance 
has l een made lor them tho i robkrn i- everywhere 
ncarlj the same Tot an attempt at solving Indias 
most pressing j roblem should be preceded I > 
aou, lased on an intensive study of tho actual 
conditions not wholesale l lit region Ij region 
The book under review which is a record of 
such a regional survev deals with tho econoim 


meant ty theatre In rej Ij tho father shows condition-, of throe villages Lppalapad lakkellajud 


. . ton-, some scene-, of nature and life of 
God is creator nn 1 sj (x tator The moral is that 
emomos and theatres ire demoralizing 

«c are not at all enamoured of the style 
Transposition of words has been earned to 
smgiilir extr-vagance for imtan e 

lU tou-hnnl -trong a coni nw s not to 
crisp tl e thune “wants to father it to show 
came an l back wcit smart the r h (i e the 
mart till came an! went hack a metrical 
* poet ira! |] -ene**) great 


tl at transgres c 


kakumanu in b lnd a All manner of details 
concerning the economic aDd social organization 
of these three villa.es have 1* n given flu. 
collection of these ditail-, must hav« entailed a 
laborious and patient investigation Though tl o 
ecopo of thi- investigation was confined to thiee 
villigcs tho outcome of it i- calculated to lx of 
value loth practical and theoretical to rural 
workers and student- of economies all over the 
co tntn 
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Tnr Hmrni. Sum (i -Sort K, of“S!£ 

C Rirehh ill w ,th the idea too much The same l'ramatha 

The book con lata of 2V1 pawa, and has i c^ n H now pronounced i> keshab-centric 
1 rcface and. an mde\ E all of the Brahma Saraai an j this Jveahab-centre if ever aecer ted will woik 
Jus old love, the writer cannot but be a sympathetic in Hindustan than tlie Chri t centre "Inch 

observer of events in Brahma history though ho Man ds in need of being naturahred anl acciinnti/ 
!■> not altogether freo from denominational was ed with the process of the suns _ c 

it is a poor historical seme "hi h suggests a ‘ 5,151 

personal pique to 1« among the canoes leioinn — 

to the founuitton of the Sadhartn Brahma Samaj . 

W'e ftnrt the historian narratmsr in all ; senouane-s that iumuuis SvrvAf bahv m* „\»'i_ tr .e 

He (hivanath) dajed in the Bharatasram and REsNT vvrE Bj / tthnnl B Grew • au h or of 
helped the causo in whatever w-avhe could It p vn o,,t„ ■> of hhailar I‘j> 49S •- Omrs'iu 

was here that some serious differences arose i lidra 1990 

between him and keshab . over -the question oi Thl!> (l00 k with slight « hanges here and there 
some personal discipline he was unaergoin- ior > a j,ttle more compactne s of reasoning 
tho purjttse of qualifying 1 mnn deserves re pul lication in the W estern countries 


ork lie took a prominent part in the oppo it 


tho literature 


immediately preceding tho Cooch li'har mim-ue „ ,u wor jd The a ithor writes v cry mtercstingtv 
an opposition which culminated in the s n sin t0 arrCia t attention at everj tmn of his 

This is undilute 1 gossip made into history , n j sU nporta his conclusions by copious 

If ho u not discriminating enough to di tin JjJ™ t0 the works of European 

guish between fact and fiction, far, lesSi ne • .... ■* - 


Vmencan 


ish between fact and fiction far lesS i he I|ldlJin wnters-the values and possibilities 

his guard against what may be characten/ea non re , lst amx its philosophical spiritual and 

as subjective impression Referring to 1 P^aja , inipll( ,„ 10Cls aa d all the other aspects 

Oaur Oovmdo Ray s ^recantation of his tong whichdhc subject can be looked at have teen 

cherished fierr. on the Cbn.t centre ol ,th, No. (£,' JJR , , Jed m these tan As 0 h 
Dispensation and the Question of the vacvmt oMi .. m rtln j,^ w ij ia his essay on Tolstoy 
the author makes on his own authontv this t*oi i „ ^ t heon has the strength of an ntterlj 
statement After some of these talks this Wu man tlQt thinu It represents that doctrine ot 

of seventy five one evening * ml " mil In s*. and non re istance which is the last 

walking on the terrace of tho, 11 ' 1 ‘? n t k* , '5 anl meet audacious of all the forms of resistance 
Calcutta, told him tthe _ writer) that wkat he Iwd r \ existing authontr It is tho groat strike 

l sen saving on the Chnsto-ccntre o! ."l® 0 f th, Quakers which is more formidable than 

D^pensation was true He also acknowledged m n% «-, n muaan revolutions. If human beings 

own error as well ns that o the Duhar in pa 'in- pn)j . Sllccw i ln achieving areal passive 

the resolution in regard to the kerning of the irb ^^tanro they would be strong, with the appalling 
vacant and added that although it was too late of mamnn te things thev would be calm 

for th nn to ni'md matters the chuuh mi-n» Wlt)l thc maddening calm of oak or iron which 
w when they were gone \Vtiat the wmer naa ^ ir ,, t hout ven-’eance and are coninered 

lieanl with ha own ear no doujt without humiliation The theorj of Christian duty 

weight with him As for others who have known (1QUncnt< ^ j, r them n that we should never 
Ciatir Oovindv long an l are mb M . con pier bv force bit always if we can bv 

\ padhava a pronounced views on these ou'«tion^ ppr-ua. ion, 

it would t« ea wr to accept his authontj it u came Tb , ilO0 ^ t> prm ted id lol I typ> on thin 
i ortoborati'd with the authority ota 1 w .. ,» ,3: rorcr ant deserves to be widely read It is a 

d ar to Oaur t.ovm has the writer hunseir the {^ k p[ (^t^rting merit an l a contntution to 

time he spfaks Of there * er ^. *® ne pJ 1 , |„ ntl jxditical philisophy of no mean order 

the \iwil ’i living among them 1 tiai hanu » puna 

Chandra. It Oaur tiovmda u m a relentitir. 

mood Ip nw t have unbosomed bin self to some 
of thes’ l reducing that aithontv in miprort 
of hi own would aid to the evil ntul vain, of v BT His- 
1n« statement , , . Jjfiiill ^rrAir 

With all these defxts the took Rives a , , fr, rolnmr# m > > +" ,r >'- 
iretty good running areomt of the Brahma (V , Sirhr ( S->n* Cilnitti) As 

framaj and will j'rove It was an evceltout tdea to plare^ Trad Strkar s 


have ‘no arecs.3 to larger R tt ? stwdart’ “n7i?^"'of~" Awng ' lefore 

snlject either in Bengali or in tngu n rn i,[ tv . m a man ueat le comrass nod at 

nrrv'pment and, greater » tt * n H 1 y t . populir i i-«« The ong nal ,work, - ‘ 

5' , h 1 '« n tcr «o volumes 
?' *“ , '* n __r . 10 3 Hi nsr> cont- 


•eav anu giv cit_. .ttcnti .. 
vVoiill I ave mad' the t-ook more readvM- 
We do not know if eve 


i. liT “itofbu This ^hort 
lictwecn o-'-h-df aad oncsthml 


d vontlj wishes, the i mhilieal cool eonnecun- e( rvjdtng matt r of the larger work but 

it l\*va Bidhant with the Brahma L."" 1 ,h refl'ctivs cluptcis Jiara ter sketches and 

t-e totblut Of this mu h we f> t assurol that ia d on roliti al pUtlc^phv are given 

th' near future then* is no like! hoort ot [n fall It is onlv the d tads of fighting 


i. dtoan bciDg d.vebissl into a" Chit nv-eeu'n f uth 
n atiag l r tho on n‘\l t hureh of Chn t. " > 
tit l when Mat Mutt r ask'd Bru-tp jn 
a’llu,*' th* K w D pensatou t hureh to 


that have been 
look hw tn 
dt tmctly in charm 
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THE MODI UN REVIEW FOR SLPTDUlttR, 1*130 


literature la wrap through it we noticed that 
in certain plica** corrections and additions have 
made eudenth in the light of tho authors 
fre U studio- -unco the tipper work -was 
pulli-hed 0‘apter iO giving a survey of the 
resource-, trade and government of tho Mughal 
empire in t ns reign i» altoge her new and a 
verv valuable addition Other new feature-— 
not to te found «n the larger woik— are tho 
long chronology (10 pag^s) index til p'uo > 
and a very larg map o! Central o and \v 
India— an 1 these will raat^rallv increase tho 
usefulness of book to he rejler 


i ENG \I 1 

Nraviax Sjii iti lTm\n Mfhorifs) Dj Pajaui 
Pnnati Vi Minto Pre «« Philtvjonj 1J30 
Pnce Its 1 1° 0 

Tho writer it a hards traveller ind the call 
of the road has a mvstonous attrition for him 
Tho profession of law has beui the grave of so 
man* o iltured ratelle ts that a mend cr of the bar 
like oai author who has not allowed success in 
his profession to en ross all hts attention ha 
heuomc somewhat of a rare <ms at least in 
Ben"»l ii u, was when a Guru prasad ben a 
Amhica Clu in Mazumdar or i Ahshav Kumar 
Maitra oo ill turn o it work outside their chosen 
hell of atvity where thev won tliur bread 
which proved tliat they had received a really 
liberal edieation Our author is an antiquarian 
with an ardent love of the past glorias of India 
en hnned tn stone l urns and animated lust 03 
witness hs well known book 2 he Holj City 
(B nares) His vision is not howocei limited to 
his o vn mother country and in his Cosntir Dust 
he takes in the entire universe within the sweep 
of his mental horizon He has now come out 
in ripe old age with a volume of travels in North 
Western India (Punjat Kashmir khyhei Pass) The 
author is a first cousin of the poet Nabin Chindta 
bm ind p e=>ses a spark of his inspired 
imagination evidence of "hi )i is to be found in 
all the authot s books A drv as dn«t diarv or 
guide look has its uses for the biiav traveller and 
while not wanting in detailed information on 
subjects winch any traveller must know the 
personal iuality of the writer slimes through 
every page for it is not every odo who rushes 
through a country w ho * can be said to have 
seen it in. any iea' sense of the word. lor the* 
sympathetic insight and a broad culture which 
alone can give a true perspective and sense of 
proportion are necessary For the development of 
these qualities of tho mind not only travel but 
solitule is also necessarj where moult the wings 
which vill bear it farther than suns and stars 
Solitude takes off the pressure of present im 
portunities that more catholic and humane relations 
mav appear The saint and poet seek privacy to 
ends the most public and universal This is 
* nerson s view and w c need not quarrel with 
Jus conclusion keep the tow n for occasions b it 
the habit:, should be formed to retirement W e 
know tliat the aithor turns out hi® be-t thoughts 
from his favourite perch on his native hills 'and 
though it is true of a man to quot» Emerson 


igara Jet him go w here he w ill lie can only 
find so much beaut) or worth as he carries 
still his rebuke— it is for want of self culture tint 
tho superstition of travelling retains its fascination 
foi all educated \mennns ’—applies in a special 
degreo only to his couatr) men and not to the 
home-keeping Indian to whom ogam in the wonts 
of I mersoQ a foreign country is a point of 
compart on wherefrom to judge hi-* own ’ 

The author In-, travelled verj largtlv in India. 
Ceylon and Burma and we hope in the evening 
of hi-, life lie will give us more of his reminiscences 
of tho e countries lor tho benefit of In*, untravelled 
count rv men w ho c ideas will be widened minds 
liberalized und appreciation of nature and of the 
arts and traditional culture of their motherland 
enhanced l s a perusal of these glimpses into her 
ancient past The look is well printed.- a id neatly 
bound and tho numerous photographic illustrations 
will increase its popularity 


Dev vi II vx a l Jivauvu ( tnunal sacrifice m 
Dittnc If ors/ij) It j Dtgalaprasanua Umiraiarti 
I crsonal h i taut to the Commissi liter Chiitajong 
Jlinto Press Chittagong I ,J~ 1! 6 

Tho thesis w Inch the learned author Las sought 
to develop in tli s little book u that animal sa nhee 
in divine worship is a very low form of worship 
not fit for the educated classes of society that 
for some unknow n reason the Aryans acquired the 
custom from non \rv ins l ut it has I ten deprecated 
in many scriptures ind Puranas from the Veda 
downwirds Many well known Saktis of modem 
times have similarly expressed thuiisdve* against 
animal sacrifice The id-*al of hod in the form of 
our worship lias been gieitly lowered ly such 
sacrifice These veiws coming as they do from a 
devout Sakha, deservo our serious con identicn 
'I eat eaters of tho \t est have, w e know tried to 
exploit the custom as a proof of our barbarity and 
unfitness for self government Net it is they and 
not the Hindus the vast nnjontv of whom are 
vegetal ims and followers of the doctrine of 
l/umea who delight m killing and bloodshed 
lo punfi the meat l\ sacrifice before a god 
before citing it act in some case as a check on 
our meal citing propensities And by some of our 
educated country men men eating i advocated not 
so much on grounds of health as for tho help which 
animal sacrifice is supposed to reeder to the 
caure of the ire. en at ton of the ti„cr qualities 
of the race These are considerations of policy 
which are howevei leside the mark to dscu^io; 

the ethical a«iw*ta nf tl,a ti 


tlie ethica 1 aspects of the question If habituation 
to bloodshed be nece« ary Iot the preservation of 
the race aoi-ral sacrifice before the god whom we 
considti to 1 e the embodiment of all perfection is 
not the way to it If on the other hand it is 
considered nece «ary to put a check on it the 
interposition of the deity between the sacrificial 1 


animat and our desire to eat it 13 hardli a 
commendable form of restraining that desire. We 


have all heard of the toothless man who had 
given up the worship of the goddess Kali because 
he could no longer enjoy the meat of the greats 
sacrificed at her temple* The cult of animal 
sacrifice was prevalent among alt the ancient 
peoples including the Jews and symbolizes a 
deeper spiritual truth— the sacrifice of the animal 

E issions before the altar of the divinity The 
imstian doctrine of transubstantiaiion 13 a relic of 
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lira same sj mboli-m Those who want to know 
more won III do well to study the late Profe®. or 
Uamendra. titular Invert i 3 mister! j c is on the 
subject Mhdetht. TV*, tern mtuo* hare ginn 
up that colt in the gro® er literal form m which 
it i> preserved among 0 educated pillio opinion 
m India 1a al«o slowly raising its voice of protect, 
and the Stato of Traviruxn. pro idol 0\ 1 
by an enlightened aneen his taken the lead and 
prohibited such sacrifice m ill the tempi's within 
the Stile To jndoJff" 'id omnia) sacrifice j 
itndonl tedlj to bring God down to our kvel 
* instead ot raising our®“lves to the level o£ what 
we worship The prea'est of Mo-km countries 
Turkey. 13 now coming into lino w ith the other 
Civjined natio-s in this respect, as hemal Pashas 
movement for the prohibition of am mil sacrifice at 
the II (estival shows On this subject iho following 
extract from a prominent Tui Kish newspaper 
(quoted in Jfoi/*n» Mentaht j bi L Levonun 

London, 192 ^ jx ldO> will be found interesting 
fixed and unchangeable religion 1® destined to 
die Today all religions hav 0 changed their “forms 
of a thousand years ago and have liken new form 
according to the time and need The tm lition of 
killing eacnh-es also is a trajitum whi h his 

K ssed to us from other religions Primitive men 
ve felt the need of offering gifts and sacrifice® to 
ffods m order to appease their anecr « e find 
this custom among the Egyptians Phoenician® and 
other ancient and primitive people' Later religion 
prohibited the'- offering of men as barbarity and 
have kept only to omraal sacrifices This custom 
of killing sacrifices at our festival 1 3 «o has come to 
ns from the earliest stages of primitive men and 
has been perpetuated till the present time but 
today wc ara not m such a low condition as to 
express our fear or gratitude by offering an 
An1m.1I - All the traditions change 10 time and 
so it is tirao that this tradition at o should ehang* 
Ten centuries ago men prohibited the saenhee of 
men as barbarity in the same manner men nave 
developed today enough to consider ®ueh a custom 
os offinng animals as 1 useless thing also On 
mentalities have changed A\e cannot remain 
bound to tho old traditiors blindly 

The author his rendered a public 81 twice to his 
co-rehgioni is by drawing their attention to the 
8ubje^t,tand his arguments supported as they arc 
by a wealth of scriptural quotations, shou d mike 
a strong impression on the orthodox sect on of 
the community who are the grmlmt upholder® 
of the juatom 

Pnuvicr® 


UARATHf 

(fwa (iMWI. X kPMW tiN^Vw FvmimW- €<y^| 
nit ft a map and ? pta(e*vf fi-mtmle of handwriting 
t Bombay Got l iVrss 1 IJ anna * 

This is the best pnnt»d Manthi be ok that we 
have seen The t> pe 1® Sinra distinct and new 


no' 1 1 tier 13 l token or imperfectly impressed 
while tho i*ip>.r is very durable aid unlikely to 
turn yellow with tinm Th' Bombay Government 
ts '■to bo hcirtiK congratulated on iK hiring' at 
long la.t begun to pubh h its ludimc l record, 
relating to the Marathi pencil an 1 pul h»h dram 
in su li a hand-omc form The editing is ideal 
and -tvo' j nt the help ream red 

Tlra f iKir campaign of fort occupies enfv t 
page ind a half in Grant Duff bat all the le 1 ltn~ 
braines in I be MiridiiisLife took put 10 jj; mini 
of them 

foredoomed to sUirahter on Panipat plain 
1 fuw months later Here ire given the l eld 
d ^patches of this campaign on 1 10 Marathi id 
J ght ng up all flit, obscure pim of it will) i 
profusion of exact detail We wish that the 
I dmKav Government would lo>e no time in 
I noting the records relating to tl a great f'ampit 
amivaigo and the a tivitus and machinations 
of Tara Hu (1 inng her Ion." eclipse of power — 
ev ml h in Ireds of contemporary documents 
n latin„ to which tw 0 impcrfectlv know n event® 
have I'Ve! dseovred amoa- the Poona and Safin 
daftar now in Government hand 

J Sinxan 
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Orissa States and British Policy 


Bi Pi-of T C LAH3RT n j 
III 


T HE Regulation I\ of 1804, by which the 
Criminal Regulations of Bengal were 
extended to Cuttack, did not make 
any mention of the Tributary Mahal* of 
Oris a as included within the jurisdiction of 
Government nor did even the Regulations 
\IT XTII and XIV of 1805 (regarding 
revenue administration criminal and civil 
justice respectively) include the Mahals 
because they distinctly laid down all the 
jungle and lull zaraindaries occupied by a 
rude aud uncivilized people as exempted 
for the present from their application and 
tint these zamindaries were only liable to 
a certain quit rent or tribute to Government 
However in lb04 the Judge and Magistrate 
of Cuttack received the charge of supervision 
of the 'Mahals and in the year 1814 a fresh 
office was created and Mr Oswald was 
appointed as the first Superintendent of the 
Inbutary Mahals of Orissa The office was 
constituted expressly to supply in a certain 
degreo the want of more regular establish 
meats' and it was not the object of the 
Government to weaken the influence of the 
Rajas of the Tributary Mahals over their 
peasantry * He was -dso instructed to 
e«tabh h such a control over the conduct of 
the zamindars as may prevent the commi* 
sion of crimes and outrages The opinion 
of 1 ord Hastings, the then Governor General 
i* however significant, as he remarked that 
it was only because the nature of tho country 
was inhospitable and the manners and customs 
of the chiefs and the inhabitant* were 
uncivilized that tho exercise of independent 
authority and powers by the chief* was 
permitted Col Sir William Ridgeway 
explained tho spirit of Lord Hastings s opinion 
thus “They merely amount to this— that while 
the policy of annexation prevailed the 
Government of the day did not dare or did 
not care to annex It was these reasons 
and not the desire to j erpetnato Jsative 



dynasties, which prevented the annexation of 
all Native States * * 

The next Superintendent Mr Itnpey 
suggested that aftei minute information about 
the Mabals had been very well gathered the 
Regulations could be introduced with certain 
modifications Thus in 181G the Regulation 
XI providing for the trial of claims to the 
right of inheritance or succession in tribu 
tary mahals was passed In 1821 the then 
Superintendent Mr Blunt submitted rules 
to Government to prevent tho perpetration 
of crimes of magnitude indiscnmmatelv by 
the Rojas and also to provide for the trial 
of persons accused of such ofTences because 
it was alleged that the Raja of Keonjhur had 
obstructed the passage of the British troops 
through his territory and the Raja of 
Nayagbar had offered asylum to a rebel 
A Regulation for the Administration of 
Cnmimd Justice in certain Hill Fstatcs of 
Cuttack exempt from the operation of general 
laws’ was accordingly drafted in 1821 But 
it wa3 not carried into effect 

In 1839 the then Superintendent Mr 
Ricketts proposed to Government certain 
rules with the object of introducing “soim, 
defined system of management’ and submitted 
a draft of civil and criminal rules But 
again the Government disapproved of it as 
“involving more interference than was 
desirable and as leading to weaken injuriously 
tho iniluenco of the Rajas over their subject ■>’ t 
The next Superintendent Mr Moffat Mill* 
revised the rules of Mr Ricketts and modified, 
such portions as involved greater inter j 
fcrenco excepting laws relating to Sail and. 
human sacrifices (which wore formnllj 
stopped the former in 1842 by an engage- 
ment between the Government and the Chiefs 
and the latter in 1845 by Act XXI) and 
ngam submitted them for tho Governments 


,/pJ* 0 ''’ on the Status of On via Malta)* 18S3. 
l>y toJ n lb av 

vAr&rt?, t V , ' nu,G on Tnbutarj Mahals IZ 
ii« at i A Wb s lections from the Records c« 
the Henpal Government J8-»J j,<> III 
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*ppro> ah According to the directions of the 
Government these rales were again recast, 
made more precise, definite and short, and 
were then again submitted in 184ft 
Here, however, the Government withstood the 
temptation of formally sanctioning these 
rules, excepting m the cases of Salt and 
human sacrifices and also of depriving the 
Rajas of their power of life and death over 
their subjects and making war with one 
another ; but at the same time the Govern- 
ment advised the Superintendent to be guided 
by the spmt of these rules, Sir "Mills toot 
this opportunity to record a proceeding in 
December, 1840, and communicate these 
rules to the Rajas for their information 
though they were not obviously meant by 
Government to bo so formally communicated 
In 1840. the Government annexed the 
Tributary State of Banbi because its Raja was 
convicted of murder Such a summary and 
drastic decisiou, which has been alleged to 
bo due to the troubled times of Lord 
Auckland, does however reveal the spmt 
of the Government towards the chiefs In 
1847, another small State called Angul was 
confiscated, because its Raja had attempted 
to wage war against the British Xext came 
a senes of enactments from the year 1850 
which circumscribed the power of the Orissa 
States still more. Tims in 1850, Act X\ 
was passed for the settlement of disputed 
boundanes between the Mahals and the 
areas under the British Government Other 
enactments of various description were 
passed in 1860 1866 and 1872, Ibo net result 
of which was that to the public eye it seemed 
that the administration of the Cuttack Mahals 
was carried on by officers from tho Bengal 
Government virtually in accordance with the 
rules and regulations of that province 

On the other hand, the restrictions about 
sentences which were introdneed by Mills 
tu 1840 (along with tho rules about Safi 
and human sacrifices) and which were left 
to tale effect under the permission of Govern- 
ment worked under great hardships For the 
Rajas could hardly reconcile themselres to 
any restrictions on their criminal jurisdiction 
There was therefore constant conflict between 
tho chiefs who wanted to continue in their 
enjoyment of unrestricted criminal powers 
as heretofore, and the Superintendent who 
frequently interfered in their work of 
administration The matter wa3 represented 
to Government by tho Rajas, which led to 
an enquiry by Sir Henry Ricketts towards 


287 

tho end of 1653 Tho result of the 
report ju-dlhed the complaint-, of the 
Rajas, and a resolution was passe 1 on the 
fetb December, 1853 on the above report 
pointing out again that it was “tho duty of 
tbe Superintendent to uphold the authority 
of tho Jtajas and to protect the people agaiust 
gross systematic misrule”, and that the 
guiding principle of non-interference should 
be carefully adhered to and not departed 
from in any instance without special sanction 
Tbe Rajas thereafter tri&l to evade as far 
as possible the interference of the Superinten- 
dent by continuing to exercise their powers 
As a necessary result of all these enact- 
ments rales and regulations, the status 
of the Cuttack MahaL later on camo to be 
judicially questioned And all doubts were 
set at rest by a full-bench decision in the 
Calcutta High Court in 1882 m the case of 
Queen Empress is Keshab Mnlnjin* 
which declared that the territory of Mayor 
bhanj did not form part of British India. In 
connection with this case the Chief Justice, 
Sir Richard Garth also remarked that the 
trials of criminal cases by the Superinten- 
dents were instances of “friendly aid’ This 
declaration of Mayurbhanj as out ide British 
territory incidentally raised the question 
about th» status of the other Mahals of 
Cuttack This was hnally settled by the 
deci-oon of Her Majesty’s Secretary of State 
for India m 1888 that all the Cuttack States 
should be treated as not forming part of 
British India 

It ma> be remembered that the actual political 
status of the chiefs of the Cuttack group was 
already formally recognized by Her Majesty 
in 1862 wh«*n Adoption Sanads were granted 
to them, in the following terms Her 
Majesty being desirous that the Government 
of the several princes and Chiefs of India 
who now governed their own territories ■-liould 
be perpetuated, and that the representation 
and dignity of their houso bo continued ’ t 
Finally, however, in 1893, the Indian Legis 
lature passed an Act (Mo XI) which repealed 
all references about tho Orissa MabaU iff tho 
various Regulations applying to British India 
and this in effect, made a statutory declaration 
that the Orissa Mahals were not pait of 
British India. 

Troubles did not, however, end with this 
Already in 1880 an encroachment had been 

’’Indian Law Reporta Calcutta 1882 Yol A III' 
p 985. 

t Aitchison s Treaties AoJ. 31S 
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nude upon the right* of the Rijns nlout 
the question of catching elephants in their 
own territories and a declaration was made 
that the right to catch elephants is 
leserved by the Government and in future 
none will be permitted to catch elephants 
without a licence from the Superintendent 
The matter however continued to he agitated 
by t 1 e Rajas till 1908 when the restrictions 
were modified and tl o Rajas were expected 
to consult tl e Political Agent in regard to 
arnngements for catdluog elephants 
As though to counteract the effect of this 
statutory declaration of the status M the 
Cuttack group of States the Government in 
18S9 arranged for a systematic and thorough 
investigation as to the various ways of 
lestncting the powers of the chiefs A 
judicial officer Mr A E. Stafpy was 

appointed for the purpose and he aftei holding 
a careful enquiry into the matter 
submitted his report to the Govern 
ment The icsults of his recommendations 
have been the lasic principles upon which 
the Sauads of 1804 stand In submitting his 
report however Mr Staley distinctly 
remarked about the illegality of the encroach 
ments and limitations of the internal rights 
of the cl lefs which the Government was 
then aiming at thus It has been due to 

the racogreness of the terms of the first 
Sanads (meaning of course the treaties! that 
the authority of the Rajas has been continu 
ally encroacbcl on Is it likely that the 
Rjjas will iccept a body of strict rules 
instead of vague term* of their old banads 
or that they will look on the bare 

acknowledgment of senu sovereignty as sufficient 
compensation ? The Sanad to be now 

conferred will limit the powers left to the 
Rajas by the first Sanad granted to them 
llio Rajas arc certainly aware of the decision 
in tie ciso of Mayurbhanj (i c the High Court 
decision) Tl ey must also bo well awaro that 
tt eir authority 1 as been encroached upon by 
the executive authorities From the date of 
cession in 1803 to the rules of 1839 the 
Chiefs 1 ad full judicial powers criminal 
*s well as civil within their States 
and it was never denied that they held 
powirs of life and death On the introduc 
tion of the rules of 1839* their jurisdiction 


lie rules of v ere lowever ncvei 

vmwAcsn-a W CovCTnroeflt or introduced as f cl 
ttoLcl lie rules of 1810 as fii ally recast by Mi 
‘ lls a ever 1 i p to the direct ons of tho Ooven men 
con irmnicakd to the Itaja3 for mforn ation 


was leduced till according to the Report on 
Cuttack of Mr Ricketts of 18oS they were 
left without any authority whatever The 
position of the Rajas is more dignified now 
but it is plain tint the degree of interference 
varies with the views of successive Supennten 
dents and that a Raja is still liable to have 
the order* w\uc\a \e may pxs * va a particu 
lai case dictated to him 

The recommendations of Mr Staley were 
accepted in the r essential features by the 
Government and Sanads were practically 
thrust upon the States in 1894 These Sanads 
are so to say a great landmark m the whole 
history of the Cuttack group of Mahals 
and constitute n serious encroachment on their 
sovereign rights. They not 0 Dly«deprived the 
chiefs of their criminal powers respecting 
cases concerning Europeans heinous offences 
like murder torture robbery boraicide but strictly 
restricted their ordinary criminal powers to 
passing sentences up to two years imprisonment 
it even seriously hampered tho rights of the 
chiefs respecting collection of land revenue 
imposition of taxc» excise salt and opium 
mining forests etc Nay the chiefs were even 
bound under these provisions to conform to 
such advice as the Superintendent of the 
Tributary Mahals might giro them 

Between the year lb94 and 1908 when 
fresh Sanads were granted to the chiefs 
of the Cuttack group tho policy of 
the Government did not undergo any material 
change In 190o as a lesult of territorial 
redistributions the bambalpur gioup of States 
were all brought under tho administration of 
the Government of Bengal There had been 
already such redistribution of States and new 
administrative arrangements in 1832 when 
the South Western Frontier Agency was 
created for the Mahals farther from Bengal 
with Ranchi as its headquarters vvhile in 
1837 two States called Baud and Athmallik 
now belonging to the Cuttack group of btates 
were transferred from the jurisdiction of the 
South Western Frontier Agency (to which 
tl c States of Bonai and Gangpur also 

formerly belonged) to that of tl c Supennten 
dent of t! e Tributary Mai als of On«sa. 

The result of all this reslnffling of 
territories from one administration to another 
and then to a tl lrd was that finally different 
groups of States with different political 
status at tl o beginning and even so during 
tie period of our review were brought 
under odc and the same administration 

As a result we f nd the status of one 
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Croup (i e tho Sambalpur Gath] it Main! ) 
originally enjoying very little political ngbM 
gradually n«iag to ' erv nearly complete 
internal sovereignty, while the rights and 
privilege* of th** oth°r group (t e, the 
Cuthck group) were step by step circunis 
cnbed 

Besides Gan^ptir and Bonai two other 

States ongmVly belonging to the Choti 
Nagpur group namely Seraikbeh and 

Rhnrsawan were also treated *s mere 

zamindans md their status was at one time 
such that the Lieutenant Governor used to 
regard them as “private property to which 
any adopted son it adopted .n conf rnnty 
with law and family or other local custom 
having the force of law would have an 
^questionable right to succeed * Hence 
Adoption ^anads which were ommallv 

restricted to sovereign chief* were withheld 
from them by the Government But a a 
result of redistribution of territories biraikhela 
and Kbarsawan were added to the 
On sa Mahals some time after lhOa wheu 
the Sambalpur group had already been 
amalgamated with them As a con equence 
the position of Serai khela and Jvhar«iwan 
gradually improved and what is still more 
ev D n Adoption Sanads were emoted to tb m 
in 1015 in order to place them on the same 
J vpl as the others 

The criminal powers at present enjoved 
by th<* Sambalpur group arc practically 
unlimited excepting on questions of capital 
punishments which only require Govern 
ment «anction Their Meads of I£67 again 
contain less definite provisions for interference 
by the po itical authorities in the adrainis 
tration of their State* than in tl c case 
of the other Orissa Mahals. 

Some slight features that distinguish the 
Samd,s of the Cnt!a<-k group of Mahals of 
l ,l 03 (because as regards terms and privileges 
the clauses are nearly the same as tho e of 
IS'il) are that the criminal powers of the 
Rajas were made personal and the Govern 
ment reserved their di cretionary autl onty 
as regards exten'ioa of tho e powers It 
was felt perhaps that the extension of 
powers as a per-onal privilege would be 
an incentive to administrative improvement 

The granting of the Sanads of 1903 to 


* Import (I Her no. of MrJ I Grant 
(OOih Noveroleri to the Government of Ird ■* on 

the ffesratc-h of Sr Lhir!f W red 2f lb July 
alcnt the autos cf He Icdan Pric-es 
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ff«j Cuttack Mahals was made tho occasion 
of a speech bj the then Lieutenant Governor 
of Bengal Sir Andrew Fraser m a Durbar 
held in Cuttack on the 17th November The 
spirit of tbe whole speech exposed the 
policy of tbe Government towards the 
Orjssa ‘Mite* in its true colours The 
principal propositions that cme'ged out of 
''if Andrew Fra.ers speech were 

1 That the British power mamtuus 
the ruler» on the gadi and prevents th°m 
from being et aside bj their subject* , 

1 Tbit this involves an obligation on 
tl o British authorities to secure to the 
Mate subject* good government 

s That this obligation nece sitite* 
con ultation by the Rijis of the view* of 
British political officers md acting in 
iccordance therewith 

4 That at the «ame time the Rnjts 
> aid be pnsi.irilr responsible for sdmiahter 
m_ t) ir State 

-> That the Political Agent should go 
a* ut imon » the people and see what thev 
w»-ru tl inking and understand something of 
tb re’ition on which they stood with their 
c! icf 

o That tbt policy ot tho Government n 
to allow the chiefs as much power as is 
coii istent with the well bung of the States 
and 

That it is not the intention of the 
p hcv of the Government to withhold plenary 
p were of administration of both civil ind 
criminal justice from any Feudatory Chi“f 
when tho resources of the Mite and the 
character if the chief are such as fo indicate 
4hlt he is capable of maintaining an 
administration calculated to meet the 
progre* ire demind of the surrounding 
British territory 

From the above it seems the entire rule 
of conduct of the BntiMi political authorities 
towards the Stile* of Orissa, has in effoct 
been ba ed on the incorrect assumption in 
tho first proposition “The British power 
maintains the rulers on the gadi and prevents 
th^m from bemg set aside by tl cir subject*, 
'ay the subjection nad dependence of tie 
Mates are sought to be emphasized on every 
possible occasion 

To turn this political practice into a 
regular system, a Manual of tbe Feudatory 
States of On*«a and Cbota Nagpur has been 
prepared by the Government la 1917 and is 
Prattieally an elaboration of tbe '-wad* 
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under which the powers o! tho rulers iro 
stnctlj leguhted 

*lhc opinion of Sir Willi im Ridgewnj on 
the question of the Government’s ri"ht to 
interfere in inter nil affair® of these Mites 
may he usefully quoted here ‘It will bo 
seen tint both the lion bio Members (Sir 
Hemy Maine and Sir \rthur Hobhouse) bi->ul 
their opinions on the fict tint wo hid sever il 
time® legislitcd for the llabal® between lb05 
md 1650 If it hid not been for this 
legishtiou thero cm he little douht that 
both the Hon blc Members would ha\e 
iceepted our new that the Mahal-, aro not 
British terntorj I invite particular attention 
to the remarks on the inconsistency of our 
PTcdecc sots in entering into agreements with 
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the Chief and then legislating for them. \\ c. 
nnj well hesitate before wo accept as 
mt'ocibla the policy probably inadvertently 
imposed upon us by n few ofhciotis and 
short-sighted doings of a b> gone legislature 
It should bo remembered that m those days 
scanty attention was paid to the political 
side of a question , our records amply prove 
thi- Things were done more haphazard 
thin they iro now, nnd it is most probabfo 
tint this department, occupied as it was with 
wars and conquests, would have been 
consulted before legislation of this hind was 
undertaken ”* 


* ISote on tho Status of Onssi Malials 1683 
ly Co! Sir \\ lUnm Kidgevvvy 


Comment and Criticism 

{fins scclum it. intended for the coi section of inaccurane* triors of fart clearly erroneous i firs 
misrepresentation rte„ in the ortjmal contributions an l editorials published m this Lcilfw or in 
other papers ciiticruig it As various opinions tnaij reasonably be hrl l on the 4wnr subject this 
section is not meant for the airing of such differences ot opinion As ontng to the hndness of our 
numaons contributors no are alicans hard pressed for space attics a>e teg nested to be goml 
enough always to be brief and to see that nhnlner they utile is strictly to the point Generali >/ 
no criticism of miens and notices of books is published Untcts arc icguestcd not to exceed the 
limit of fne hundred uotds~\ ditor The Modern Ifciieit) 


Influence of Physical features upon Indian History often made in easy conquest of it Now would 

Mr HhatUsau challenge the accuracy ot any of 
Mi N K Bhattasili has come forward with a the three following statements contained in tho 
thundering article on tho above sutjeet m the above * 

^gust number of The Modern J&tie« It has boon ^ Indians were less haidy than the 

held by 41 historians that the physical features of ^mountaineers of the colder regions of thenoith 

rcspousiWe for some of the events of (2) these were tempted by tho wealth of India 


Indian history and explain many < haractenstic 
features of the same JLr Bhattasah s ostensible 
obiect is to disprove this view but as that is not 
i fcasif le task ho has suited his own convenience 
v oy -toten* “fne j itrvu gtihdicii u® 'nJInwvu 

It has 1 een sought to to made out that wo 
happen to live in such a lucl less country that 
1 natural forces are at woih emasculating us and we 


(J) Ihev hardly ever found much difficulty m 
defeating tho Indians 

Mr Bhattasah has discussed at length, the 
general. . gieshniu whnlhRr. Muc uenqlfc if. Indira 'vau 
les-. hardy than the avenge nations of tho earth ‘ 
This is liowcver beside tho point iho only 
question at issue is whether an average Indian i: 


aro destined from age to a„t to bow down before H 5 ?, ^ ai dy than a mountaineer of tho colder region* 


each succeeding conqueror 

To my 1 now. ledge such a theory has never 
l een put forward ly any Indian historian and can 
only I o found m propagandist literature of tho 
avowed enemies of India 51r Bhattasah his done 
me the honour of quoting a pas«ago from my 
matriculation text book on Indian history but I 
make bold to say tint it contains nothing 


of the north Any ono with some knowledge of 


Any 

the people of Turkestan or of the hilly country 
immediately to the nortli west of India wilt not 
hesitate to give an affirmative reply 

Mr Bhattasah has sought to prove the confnry 
ly an elaborate examination of the Jiard fight 
which the Indians of all ages put up against their 

- - -- — . — «, conquerors But even assuming that tho fight was 

to substantiate the charge After referring to the always a hard one it does not necessarily prove 
climate and. natural wealth ot India I remarked. that the people were hardy Covin »o anti 
out it made the people less hardy and active than patriotism may often impel a people to oppose 
tho mountaineers of the colder regions of the north a brave resistance to more hardy invaders Bravery 
were tempted by the wealth of India and and courage aro not the same thing as hardiness 
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■w Mr Bhattasali suppos-ea— the firmer Icing a 
mental an 1 the latter a phi steal qua! ti 

Ar to the second statement above no remark 
lias been made by Mr Bhatta-va'i and 1 take it 
that lie accept3 it as a correct stntera nt of fv-ts 
\s to the thin! statement Mr Bhathsih ha^ 
again confused the 1 lues It bringing in the story 
of conquests by llenadnr and Dartus Here 
aga.n the arguments must be confined to the 
mountaineers of the north anl I hope Mr Bhattasali 
will admit that the Solas the Jvnshanas the 1 tunas 
and the Turks mniuered the country without much 
did ulty The Iltinas were resisted \\ Skandagupto 
for a time but as we have cot only a casual 
reference to it in an official record, there is no 
reason to resard it as of veri great importance 
when we remember the catastrophe uhirh soon 
befell the Qupta Fmpire 

The numerous victorious campaigns of Sabuktegin 
and Sultan Jlahmni tell their own tile and m 
spite of the temporao success of Prithviraja a 
decisive and crushing defeat followed witlno a jear 
I hope the readers would now jod"t whether I 
was right in say ins that these mountain "xus often 
made an easy conquest of India. 

Mr Bha tas.nl i has throughout as nu»d that 
I have a>criicd the defeat of the Indians morel \ 
to their want of rhr ical vigour har from this 
Icing tha ease I Veliev e tint I «n tire first to 
empliasize tint it 13 not so much the wnnt 
of vigour as the want of generaKhip 

tha* explains the repeated defeats of the 
Indians » in the hands of the Muham i ailan 
conquerors The following pa^ice occurs m th 
same matriculation text book which has Ixten tin 
snl ject o' attack by Mr Bhattasali 

“It is generally supposed that the Indians 
enervated by the climate of tho plain-, 
were no match for the hardy mountaineers 
from the northwest This 13 perhaps true to a 
certain extent but a careful examination of the 
facts of history shows that the Indian army owed 
its defeats not so much to the lack of courage 
and vigour in mdmd lal soldiers as to a hopeless 
deficiency in generalship and military tactic;, 

It will be seen that Mr Bhattasali has mcrelv 
repeated my own observations I maj mention 
in passing that Mr Bhattasali s remarks about 
tho fight betw een In lians and t Greeks are 
merely an echo of wh-at I emphasized, probably for 
the first time in my book 0 ltlino of Ancient 
IrdLan History and Civilization atout Mexander 
and Itm Ip 1*') anl about Seleucus anlthand a 
cupta (pp 13*1-4) ...... 

Next 1 come to mr statement that tho vast 
area of the co mtrv and its lbfty hills and wide 
nvers made it difficult for tho Indian pcnplo to 
combine together and form one united nation. 

Mr Bhattasali 3 remarks on this statement are 
very amusing lie refers to heptarchy in Britain 
“which had ho lofty hills and wile rivers and 
adds a note of admiration after this I But does 
my statement mean that foftv hills and wula 
I nvers are the only causes of disunion so that 
their absence must mean a united country 
Tlion Mr Bhattasali refers to tho various countries 
which make np lurope minus Russia ana say, 
if there » nothing objection#! le or unus ml 
la tho spectacle of these countries falling asmder 
and maintaining independent exttenccs and even 


f silting with one another I wonder why India 
shonld be considered different 

Now her? Mr Bluuta->ali at lea t admits the 
fact I have stated above As to it3 being 
objectionable or not, a Listen m has nothing to do 
with it. Only the politicians who are avowed 
enemies of India agree with Mr Ihattasaii m 
pointing out that India ha, as much chance of 
king one united independent state a-, turope 
minus Russia with which they compare it 

borne of tho dogmatic remarks of Mr Bhattasali 
woul 1 have teen offensive if they were not 
ndiculo i-iy ibsnnL Take for instance his ij *<• 
thru ”l)r Majumdar a statement that the boast 
of India has good harbours is inaccurate I 
should request Mr Bhattasali to stud) that 
iittl book called the “Ienplus of the Erythraean 
Sea. By an irony of fate the same nnmlier of 
The Modern Heretic which contains his article 
al o pillishes an interesting notoon this sutjeet 
on i p Mr Bhattasali might well profit 

Tins note i- already long enough and I do not 
propo < to make it longer still by further com- 
ments on the munv half truths or maccumen 
with whi h Mr Bhattasali s article alounda 

R. C M tmintu 

Editor’s Note 

The qu -stion of the influence of geographical 
env moment on mans physical psychic and 
so. lal evolution liko th« allied question of the 
oft leoce of race has leen the subject of so much 
l vise thought tainted in dlldition by national 
pr judice that wo offer no apology for not ad ling 
our own incompetent share to the sufficiently 
large and mischievous volume of inexpert opinion 
alreadv current At the same time wo do not think 
we should be advancing any claim for oracular 
superiority for ourselves if wo were to confess 
our feeling that to our mind, ne ther Dr Majumdar 
nor Mr Bhattasali seems to have taken tho 
discu sion to tiiat plane of scientific exactitude m 
which atone any centntution of real and 
permanent value can bo expected to tc mad' to 
the subject Dr Majumilar a description parti 
cularly of the Sakas the Kushanas tho Ifunas 
and the lurks as hardy mountaineers of the North 
hardly suggests a specialists knowledc of the 
habitat of these peoples and tho geographical 
features of the Central Asiatic background cf 
Indian history Bat we might t>e mistaken about 
the exact shade of I)r Majumdar a meaning and 
wc shonld not like to do hun any injustice. 

Bat there is no harm at any rate in btatin„ 
that the whole prob em w one for experts— 
Biologists Geographers and Anthropologists to 
solve and the less a purely literary historian 
muddied with it the better it would 1 e for ) is 
own reputation and tho interests of Science We 
koow of course, that ho does not maltreat truth 
out of set purpose He does it sometimes in 
sheer ignorance of the difficulties and the 
complexities of the subject which ten pts him to 
generalizations of excessive simplicity anl mon 
often as a matter of mere routine which require 
that a text-book of history should contain in its 
introduction ro me platitudes about tho geographies! 
features of the country and their Influence on the 
character and institutions of its mhalitants 
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tortuniUly for hi toncal set n e corap^ft-nt 
historians of today aro wcanm., thorn*' l\e-> more 
and more from tlm p rniciom lega > of the past 
The\ are growing dub more sceptical of the vagi 
ideas disputable lasts' mil ponlvoi* pontifical 
pronouncements which formula waters like Bolin 
or 1 ime advanced lhT are com ms to realm* 
that the *. delicate questions cannot t>c solved I v 
mtu tion In a way all tlu ha* been for the i,oou 
Rut in another disastrous The Rodins the 
"Montc'imeu and the Tame* however mistaken 
and trematnre their conclusions might lie hil ot 
least acute mind', and ssore in th“tr own light, 
conscientious I hey tiok good care that their 
news should not bo secondhand reha hing of 
third ute ideas That in itself was something to 
nri/e The abdication of the general thinker in 
tvs oiu of the specialist in this field lnos simply 
let loose the pandemonium of amateur thought 
upon us 

To take l ut one instance— a very ssideb held 
opinion xslu li lias founl a glorious mummification 
in the ordinary school text book-tint of tho 
effect of climato on tho physical sigour of men 
is it not generally belies ed that heat has an 
enervating cff*ct on the human constitution 
Net we find M Lucien hebvre writing in his 
fine bool on the influence of geographical factors 
on histors tor a Long time general considerations 
were used sometimes abused on the toniuty of 


different climates Heat del ilitnte* enervates and 
makes the human organmtion IinguitL Cold 
renders it duller slower, but also more rot tut 
nnd concentrated Commonplaces luvo l>een 
developed a thousand times since Rodin who 
stated them boldly and havo been refuted also n 
thoimn l times bs the most elementary facts 
The ambition of scholars like M hebvrc is to go 
further both in extent and depth nnd to free 
their sutject from the gnp of popular Icliefs 
disguised in pscudo-eeientdic girl s 

Not from all men of course is this intellectual 
asceticism to l e expected lint we do not want 
Indian scholars who write histones for our schools 
and colleges to lie quit - * ordinary men They owe 
it as a duty to themselves and to their readers 
and in a country nded by foreigners, where 
persistent attempts are l«emg made every day to 
make us believe and aequiesco in our national 
inf nonty they owe it doutly tvs a duty to their 
country to write with a sense of responsibility 
and if thev cannot help science ly discovering 
the t uth themselves not at least to help our rulers 
b\ spreading half truths which nobody takes 
seTiousb as science and are very harmful in thoic 
practical impl cation That is all wo would ask 
not only L)f Majumdar but nil Indian scholars 
and historians in all hnmdity to remembe- — 
iditor 1/ R 


Economics of Rural Bengal 

Bv II SINHA Pu u 


Tho B ngal Ranking Committee have produced 
a useful report giving ns facts and figures in place 
of theories and conjectures with winch economists 
in. Ben mil had so long to bo satisfied tor them 
the Census Report for 1021 the Settlement 
Reports of the va-ious districts and the Report of 
the Agricultural Commission are the mam source* 
of information but all of these aro not of equal 
value nor are they drawn up with tho same care 
tn any case, some cf thorn arc now quite out of 
date Information gleaned from them without 
much discrimination fails to give a true picture of 
Bengal o> she is today The Bengal Banking 
Lommittvo have supplemented the xvailal le 
literature with intensive village surveys and the 
evidence of officials and non officials with consider 
able rural experience Unfortunately there seems 
to bo a desire on the part of the Committee to 
represent the economic condition of Bengal as 
better than it is in reality In chapter II on the 
Economic I cat u res of Bengal’ for mstanoe 

tho cost of production of cleaned nee is put 
down at the unduly low figure of R3. 47 per 
acre, entirely omitting the cost of manufacturing 
cleaned rice from paddy Not only this the profit 
per acre of jaldy land as estimated by tho Committee 
uonnot bo r&pnciled with their own estimates of 
tho value of the produce t 1~ Rs S 9 2 and of the 
cost tn- Rs 47 for obvious! \ the profit then 
\ ecomes Rs 3a 0 and not Rs as arrived at in 
the Report- As rice is tho pnucipal crop m Bengal 
resenting Rs 1 ( 0 crore* out of a total annual 
ue of Rs 244 crores for all the crop* it is no 
wonder that this manipulation of figures for nee 




has led to too ro»y a picture of tho ecouotnn 
condition of Bengal 

Nor is th s all The year 192s 29 which has 
been clio cn for giving the areas under different 
crop* 13 not an average year If tho Committee 
had selected the year 192 1 instead they would 
have found that tho area in the case of almost 
every crop less A true estunato can be obtained 
only by aye aging the figures for a number of 
years lhUs the per capita surplus of Rs 0 arrived 
at by the Comm ttee is purely illusory It did not 
occur to them that tho failure of B ngah debtors 
to repay thfcir debts punctually migh* not be due 
to their wan* of conscience in the matter as 
suggested in the Report but to their scanty and 
precarious income , 

In the next chapter on Existing credit Agencies * 
there seems to bo a disposition to shield Europeans 
in their vested monopolies The Committee quote 
figures to show that the Bengal Cir le of the Imperial 
Bank made Cash Credit advances to Europeans up 
to an aggregate of R* 7 2d crores and to Indians 
amounting to R 3 bb crores only whereas it had 
deposits on the same date from L iropuan* 
totalling Rs 3 90 crdre3 only and from Indians as 
much as Rs < 53 crores If it i* argued that 
Europeans receive twice the Cash Credit advance 
granted to Indi ins because they have better credit 
than Indians why is it then that the former deposit 
only half the amount deposited lj the latter J 
The Committee have failed in ther otviom duty 
in not pursuing the figures to their logiciu 
conclusion 

It is equally surprising that there is no word 
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is clearlj rev ealcd m tlie taUc of anflil classification 
of Rural Sock ties ouoted in tiio Report The tiMo 
it elf Ins not teen drawn up with care in tlio 
last column Sock tie* not act ripe for audit havo 
been omitted for the first two years !ut mcluded 
for the last three jears C Class Societies are 
spoken of as normal soci tics but they are 
officially defined a Societies in which the general 
condition is protniairg tut me inborn are m arrear*, 
and the general worhm" is not satisfactorv and in 
which more «uj raison is neces-an The 
Committee do not apparently ro-ihzo that tho C D 
and 1 Svcietie are multiplj rag at a much fistcr 
rate than A and B Societies The crowing 
percentage of oxeiilues ha.-, not at*o receucd 
sufficient consideration at their hands 

TJie dt cription of the Purchase and Purchase 
and Sale Societies is inaccurate and 

mislea lmg The tabic of fig ires quoted to 
show the working of Jute Sale Societies indicates 
a trading profit of Rs 07 ’32 but tho Committee 
have refrained from mentioning the figures giving 
the results of net working It is true that they 
have not been able to conceal the fact of heavy 
losses completely but they liai e failed in their 
obaious dutj of showing the true _poaition. lull 
details about the working of Jute Sale Societies 
are not separately available in the published reports 
of the Co-operative Department- But the following 
summarj table shows that the entire paid up 
capital and reserve fund of all the Purcliase and 
Purchase and Sale Societies in Bengal (including 
Jute Sale Societies) have teen lost during the last 
three years 

Tear Paid up Reserio bet loss for 
capital fund the year 

Rs Rs Rs 

1920-27 3 22 9°0 28S97 5491S 

192 1 N 4 09 071 o0713 4 20093 

192S 29 0 68641 58 802 1 SI 579 

The position revealed is really serious and calls 
for immediate action 

The Noogaon Ganja Cultivatois Societv 
which is lield out as (lie most conspicuous 
example of a production and sale society 
thrive because of the monopoly of the produce 
and does not furnish a proper model for tho 
working of such societies The reasons why 
Arn-ans Societies have degenerated into purely 
Credit Societies have not been analysed Conees 
sions proposed by the Agricultural Commission 
have been recommended for co-operative societies 
in Bengal but the fact that there has been some 
alteration m the situation since tho publication 
of the Report of tho Commission has been 
ignored ior instance with, the growing deficit 
in the Post Office it is not difficult to recommend 
a rebate of 7 1 per cent in the money order 
commission on the remittance of funds between 
Pnmarj Societies for that must lead to still 
higher rates for postal services for the public, 
lush as they are alrtuilv It is surprising to 
note that the Provincial Co-operative Bank has 
not j et been able to command sufficient credit 


m tho Ca'cntta Money Market to be trnt'1 
with clean advances from tho Imperial Bint 

The recommendations al out registration of 
moncj lenders will fail to acinose their 
jurposo there ire os there mu t be far too 
manj loopholes for evasion It is curious that 
tho Committee hav mg law j i_r- a-s their members 
have entirely misaj prehended (lie nature of 
equitable mortgages and recommended their 
n„i rntion. 

ihe next chaj ter on Indigenous Banks and 
Bankers i« prefaced with a learned hi-toncil 
account dating from the \ edic age The 
description of indigenous banking at tho present 
time is careful and accurate The recommenda 
tions mad© for reform although not heroic, 
cannot be improved upon Unfortunately hero 
al«o it is prono«ed to extend equitable mort 
gages outsido Cilcutta, provided the interest of 
second and subsequent mortgages arc safe- 
guarded by the registration of equitable mort 
gages’ 

Dus is followed by a aery short chapter on 
Other Indigenous Credit Agencies’ The next 
chapter on Loan Offices is prohablj the best 
written chapter in the whole of the Report It 
is full of detailed information and bears ample 
ev idunce of reasone 1 analj sis. Tho recommenda 
tions are sound But at the present timo loan 
offices are passing through such a sea ere financial 
crisis that unless some relief is immediately 
forthcoming many of them will not bo m 
cxi tence to profit by the proposed measures 
of reform Tho next two chapters deal with 
eundrv matters and call for no special remark 
The Committee are m error in supposing that 
the cheque habit is confined to Anglo-Saxon, 
countries. This might bo true for the years before 
tho v\ ar but at the present time cheques arc bemc 
increasingly u«ed in Germany so much so that 
German banking has bct.n obliged to adopt more 
and more the methods and technique of 
English deposit banking 

To sum up the report fulfill- its purpose of 
giving a svste untie desen ption of the economics 
of rural Bengal m spite of the 1 las pointed out 
above The moat serious defect however is tliat 
it shows signs of undue haste, leading to some 
errors in conclusions and a few discrepancies in 
statements made m different chapter* The 
Committee have relied more on available 
literature than on ihe facts obtained from mten ive 
village surveys and oilier information wluch 
might have been secured from official sources 
•c 17 inMuno tax and co-onerative departments 
There should 1 e some dift rence between the 
report of an officer specially deputed for the 
purpose and that of a Committee of eight person^ 
representing diverse interests in Bengal’ 


Report of the Bengal Provincial Banking 
Enquiry Committee 19 J 9-30 ‘Sol I Report 
Calcutta 1930 



The Martial Races of India 

By MR AD C CHAUDHURI 
Put II 


T IIF first pirt of this article volMtl , 
m Tht VMm i ? nun for July 1830 « 

ivas more in the nature of n «• r 
connaissanco than an attack on the c 

position of the theory of the martial rices s 
of India It attempted nothin? more than 
to give an exposition of the theory ns far ( 
as possible in the words of the brass hats 
themselves and in aU its pristine and un 
complimentary glory uncomplimentary to 
our elves that i« and to point out in this 
connection certain features of the Ind an 
Army arising out of its class composition 
which «eeroed to furnish a key to the back 
shop of military thought m these matter- 
"With the knowledge thus gained of the 
hinterland of the military mind or H i 
psycho-analyst will forgive a Jarman s un 
orthodox but expressive phrase making of its 
sub corscious political libido we can no 
tnrn to the qne tion of the composition 
of the Indian Army and its possible elation 
to a theory or fact of the martial [races of 
India which is the mam question before n« 
Jyoir the elements of the problem are 
not really TO sunplc as the Simon Commirolon 
would have us believe Ilerc is the I ndl ®“ 
Army before you composed more than WJ 
per cent of Punjabis and Borderers 20 per cent 
of hlllmen and less than 20 per cent of the 
mo t select tnbes and rastes from the rest 
of India 'Million* and millions of her 
teeming population thousands of square 
miles of her wide area do not furnish a 
single soldier to it To what can this 
amazing fact be due if not to the still more 
amaz ng fact tl at out of tie three hundred 
millions of her inhabitants the cumber which 
even by any sketch of imagination can be 
deemed ht material for soldiers iso 
ridiculouslv lo v and even this number cannot 
bo drawn m equal proportions from the 
whole of India ^ 


eompelmsrelisitn,ana nrf ■SjU'SSEt’bJhK 

S£“, SS Si” rtBSngTS 

SEX Xfdo not has no counterpart m Europe 

'vuSbL “ h. tJj.nl. of the ■»“£ 

races provide fine fighting furnish a 

communities and areas m India do not furnish a 
single man for the Regular Army 


Single man iur iuo “ — , , . 

The very simplicity of the demonstration 
take* one quite by storm ' . . 

But of course it is wholly deceptive 
Afieeted simplicity is a sort of dehcate 
impo ture said the over sophisticated La 
R clief u caul d Wl do not Inow lf nn T 
the seven Statutory Commissioners subscribes 
to tl at subtle dictum It deserves at any 
ratp U be inscribed as a motto on the title- 
page of their report There is on every one 
of t> pages that authentic stamp of a 
iu"glers eloquence whose suggestion ot an 
almost cloving blandness at times repels us iso 
in tl e smiling portrait* of Sir John Simon 
But it is possible to overshoot tne mark 
of pursuasiveness . 

And that i* exactly what has happened 
here The fatal defect of the argument 
of tl e Simon Coromi sion with regard to 
the military capacity of India lies in its 
assumption ot the very thing which has 
cot to be proved the a sumption that I* 
to say that the Indian Army, as it is 
recruited and organized by the British 
null orities today represent the true 
military potentialities of India This is a 
point upon which we know the Simon 
Commi sion holds Tather pronounced views 
Jt has nothing but contempt for the idea 
that policv had anything to do with the 
composition of the Indian Armv and ltwould 
point to the figures of war time recruiting 
id support of that contention 

A\ hat relation the war efforts of different 
parts of Inida bore to their snb equent 
representation on the Indian Army we shall have 
occasion to discus* m ita proper place The only 
thing which wo want to emphasize here is that 
the question whether the Indian jArmy of 

f * Simon Report Aol I p 96 
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today serves is in idcqn ite index to the 
military capacities of the different parts and 
peoples of ludn i^ not nn issue which ran 
be settled by mere Argument and counter 
argument It is a question no should sij 
not of oiumon and law but of fict 

The composition of the Indiiu Vrmy 
his never remained static It has changed 
widely from period to period so that peoples 
and areas winch onco were predominant in 
it, no longer furnish soldiers to its ranks 
while other areas and peoples winch formerly 
gave it few oi no recruits at all have come 
now to supply the bulk of its fighting 
personnel The significant thing to note about 


thiso changes is tint they have neicr been 
slow and unconscious as wo might natural!} 
expect tiansformations following the law of 
supply and demand and the growth and 
decline of military capacity to bo but always 
abrupt aud deliberate and almost invari iblj 
the result of a specific Government order 
A glance at the following table will show 
that tho decisive changes in the composition 
of the Indian Army since 185G— which taken 
as a whole tend towards an increasing 
Punjabization and barbanzation of the 
Indian Army— ha»e centred about three 
epochs 185G 1858 1883 1893 1810 1030 


Taw* I 

Showing the approximate proportion of soldiers furnished to the Indian Army 
by dill rent parts of Iuln at different epochs and lllustritiag the changes of composition 
of the Indian Vraiv from 1858 to 1930 The figures given are mainly based on the 
proportions m tho Indian infantry 



lboh 

18..S 

is8l 

ivn 

1903 

lltD 

1C30 

I Punjab I 

Kashmir 

less than 
lOpc (0 

47 pc 

4s pc. 

>3 p c 

i“ pc. (*) 

16 pc 

5S*j p e. 

II Nepal Garhwal 
Kunnon 

negligil lo (‘) 

0 pc 

1 1 i 

24 pa 

15 pc ( J j 

14 b pc 

°2 pc 

III Northern India 

excluding I & II 

not loss than 

90 pc (») 

l’l 

1 P 

°3 pc. 

2 5 p e 

2j * pc 

11 pc 

1\ South India 

l*> 

*> 

t ) 

t* 

10 pc. 

12 j c 

5 5 pc. 

1 Burma 

nil 

ml 

ml 

nil 

nit 

1 7 pc. 

3 pc 


Each of these three epochs corresponds 
to a period of crisis or i eorgamzation of 
the Indian Army in which the whole 
question of its composition and organization 
came in for a thorough and searching 
enquirv, as a result of which definite 
principles were laid down and Goi eminent 
orders embodying them issued 

■What these principles were we cannot 
forestall our conclusions b} explaining at 
this point But whatever their nature it is 
noi real!} necessary to confine oneself to 
conjectures and hypotheses about it The 
facts connected with each stage of the 


change are there-embedded m the innumerable 
official and non official publications which 
preserve like geological beds treasuring their 
fossils layer upon layer according to their 
dates tl o rich deposits left belnnd by the ebbs 
j « 8 tlie successne changes of wind 
and the edifying somersaults of military 
opinion 

It is a vast but fascinating subject, and 
an indispensable preliminary to a study of the 
man power question in India No one who 
wants to understand the true relation of 
the composition of the British organized 
Indian Army to the real military potentialities 


(1) } xact figures are not available for tho pre-Uutun Armi TW fWv ! „„„ 

be accepted os suh tantiallj correct J uut th0 proportion given may 

i -,/i 1 lh ? coIumn L s under 18 jC Ws lSS3and 1893 do not include the figures for ti,« linmlm 
and Madras Annies, which if included would slightly mlure the projorhon under tho other head? ^ 
(3) The apparent decl re in the proiortion of ionjabis and Gurkhas is fln« 
the figures for Bombay and Madras armies now (1903) amalgamated with the Bengal Armi'^ActnMlv* 
there wi in increase m the numler oflunjalis and Gurkhas after the Kitehmw mmL... 

1903 thotgh of course the proportions were kept well within tho matgn o ^safety r reorsaQU,t,0tt ot 
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of India and giugc the. fir reaching repur- 
ca> 3 ions of British military policy on the 
military capacities of Indians can afford to 
negtot it It serves also as a corrective to 
a too ngidlr ennne ated theory of the martial 
rices of India. For it exhibits classes and 
tnbes highly enlog^ed for their military 
qualities and eagerly sought after _ as 
recruits suddenly going out of fashion 
in the Indian Army coming op* 10 
into favour, and passing out hnalla 
from it under the influence of some 
invisible pressure To ordinary minds 
and otdinary reasoning the e fluctua- 
tirns of fortune seem difhcult of explanation 
upon purely military considerations But 
perhaps, the bnarrerit o f thelndian env ironment 
is limitless and unaccountable and who can tell 
that th« martial quality of Indians is not, like 
radium or uranium, an unstable dement, tor 
ever frittering away iU precious substance to 
be converted into a baser metal 

II 

In connection with onr di cussion f th 
cla s company system which has t this «m 
remain*"! the fundamental pattern up n I ich 
all purely Indian units of the Indian A™ v 
are organized we had occa ion to note thi 
decisive influence exercised by tl e Mutin' 
over the thoughts and plans of British 
military authorities n India No less deci ive 
was its influence in an allied sphere on the 
question of the future composition of the 
Indian Army 

The pre-Motin} arm) of Bengal was 
essentially a Brahmin ard Khattnva army of 
the Ganges basin ill the three Presidency 
iimies of those day® ns wc have Stated in 
the first part of this article were in a sers<* 
qa te representative of the military poten 
tialities of the areas to which the) belonged 
though none of them could strictly speaking 
be correctly described as national armies ot 
tl e provinces concerned as there was no 
attempt to draw upon any but the traditional 
martial elements of the population But they 
all got their recruits roainl) from tleir 
ratural areas of recruitment lit- the Madras 
Vrrav from the Tamil and Telugu countries 
the Bombay Army from Aiestern India, ana 
the Bengal irray from Bihar ami the t r 
and to a very limited extent from Bengal 
Ihere was no official restriction on tie 
enrolment of men of anv particular tribe 
or caste or regton provided they were 


otlerwise eligible leaving aside for the 
moment the practice of the Bombay and the 
Afadras Annie- the only exception to this 
general rule in the Bengal irmy was that 
which applied to the Punjabis and ^ikh®, 
who in sp te or their magnificent military 
traditions were not given a fair represent! 
tion in the array of Northern India. Thur 
recruitment, on the contrary, was placed under 
severe restrictions by an order of ^the 
Government which laid down that “the 
number of I’unjabees in a regiment is never 
to exceed 200 nor arc more than 100 of 
them to be Sikhs ’ * It was only the revolt 
of the Hindustani regiments of tie Bengal 
Vrmy that gave an opportunity to the 
Punjabis to rehabilitate themsetves in the 
eyes of the British authorities Till then 
thev remained suspect and under a ban and 
the Bengal imiy on the eve of the Mutiny 
wa* mainly recruited from 


i iili North an l South Bihar especially the 
a i i nnc pally ‘-hahabad and bliojpur tho 
l ,u of the « tangos an 1 lumna, an I Kohilcund + 
lie o li is rccrui ed from these areas were 
i K h_,h vj.te men Itralnn ns of all denomma- 
n < hlatrrev ltajpitsand Vhirs<! The average 
I porn in in whch thee class* 1 weft, enrolled 
in i r . meut was il) Brai mins 7/it (°) Ram its '• 
u er or H nd is ’* Mu*alman« '• 1 imjabees ’* " 


lo this army, the arc is which now a days 
furnish the greatest number of soldiers— the 
Pm jab Nepal N \V Frontier Province tho 
1 ill tract* of Kumaon andGarhwal Itajputana — 
furnished very few recruits or none at all 
There was practical exclusion m it of all 
the famous fighting castes of India — Sikli«, 
Gurkhas PuDjabi AIa«alman« Dogras Jats 
Patlians Garhwalii Rajputana Rajput® 
Kumaom® Gujar all the tribes and septs, 
in fact, which arc looked upon today as a 
tower of strength for the Indian Army 
A single year and a single rebellion was 
however to ebango nil tins The Mutiny 
which broke out in 18)7 blew up the old 
Bengal Army and brought into existence a 
Funjabized and barbarized army resembling 
the Indian Army of today in bioad linos 
and g ueral pioj ortions of its composition 
Though the actual transformation of tie 
Bengal Vrmy did not take place till after 
th** Mutiny even ! efort that catastrophe it* 
character was causing grave anxiety to the 


, * ‘Portion WI CL” of the Ctneral Regulations 
of the Ikngal Array puth«hed in 

t 1 iHiamentar} laiers lhjf) \o! MIL p iT 
<S lbt I p ».iG 
Jkl i 7id 
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authorities The danger which they 
anticipated, it should he emphasized here, 
did not trtse out of the welhcicncv 
and the indiscipline of the Bengal Army a-* 
some writers, with the wisdom tint comes 
niter the event have asserted* The 
inefficiency and indiscipline some of which 
really existed was due not so much to the 
practice of lccruiting high caste men in the 
\rmY, as to defects of organization want of 
energy and capaeitv in the British officers 
who were either too old or too much wedded 


extensive enrolment of hilfmcn and Gurkha* 
The«o proposals wore embodied m nine 
famous minutes, of winch the sixth, dated 
the 5th Teh 1S5G was devoted to the 
‘Native Army of Bengal Infantry ” In it he 
proposed to strike 200 men oft each Indian 
regiment, opportunity being taken for 
making additions to the Sirmur, Kumnon, 
Siisatin and Arakan local battalions so ns to 
bring them up to a strength of 800 men 
apiece The three Gurkha regiments were 
at the same tune to be increased and armed 


to routine and in some cases to genuine 
and ]n*t causes of grievance With energetic 
and able commanders wl o could combine 
firmness with tact, ca'-tc was not a cause 
of indiscipline in the Anna + The real 
defects of the Sepox Array were political 
It hv in the exclusive dependence of the 
British Government of India on the good- 
will and lovaltr of the Sepoy who had 
gradually become imbued with the idea that 
lie was indispensable and in the absence of 
any ‘element of national strength on which 
it (the Government t{ India! can till hack 
in a country where the entire Fnglisb 
community is but a handful of scattered 
stnugers § 

Lord Dalhousic whose words these are 
had a clear notion of the element:, of danger 
in the situation As far back he 

wrote to Sir Charles Wood 

( should hope tiiat the old jealon \ of adth 
tional troops lemg raised tv Hie Genu am 
would now find no place in anv mind 
I eanno, lehcve the Queen « Government would 
diminish the eompa’-itiveh 'mall Furope-u force 
m India without reference 'a the Government ot 
this countrj Our Hij is safe from n«k hut 
only while we ore strong Me must be 
strong not on!\ against the encrov cnlv \ ut 
against our population and even against p «siHe 
contingencies eonneeted with our own native 
arniv Again I ad] are vou not to allow u to be 
weakened in Ftirojxan mfuitrv ” 

The reforms that he proposed were (1) an 
increase cf the turopean force m India 
(2) the raising of volunteer corps from the 
hnghsh residents of the country i3) the 
reduction nf the Native aitny and (4) moie 

* Fntd Marshal Sir F vdyn Mood 77 * reioll m 
Jim httfnn ,7 o'* n 7 bir John Vortc=eue — 
The H rtory o r t! r ilfihih li tnt/ 1 o! XIII p ff 
t So, Genenl MarsfielcU remarks on Uie 
infl i°n » of Ca te in Pe"l R port FA/t \ppendices 
to the Vlinut s of Lvid nee i 0 

^ letter A 1 HtU b^pt Vs*I quoted \n I^e- 
Marncr— / tft of Lord UtUausie \ol li p >V 
*■!/'» r dat d Am. 1 . ISM qaotel m lb\d 
PP 2,1 2 o 


with the best Tides * 

But in the prevailing atmosphere of 
unsuspecting confidence in the fidelity of the 
Sepov Lord Dnlhousie s minutes wero duly 
pigeon hole! bv the Home authorities, and lus 
term of office drew to n close Next year 
Lord Canning came out to India as 
Governor General Before he would take 
anv steps towards counteracting the danger, 
the storm cloud of the Mutiny burst over 
India and automatically brought about a 
change in the composition of the army 

The gap created by the revolt of the 
Hindustani regiments were at once filled up 
bv Sikhs and other Punjabi-,, and lullmen 
eager for revenge and for the loot of the cities 
of Hindustan They had all been conquered 
and subjugated bv the British with 
the- trip of the Hindustani soldiers and 
in their ignorance they regarded the 
Hindustanis rather than the handful of 
British ns their real .enemies This enmity 
was magnificently exploited by the British 
authonties in suppressing the Mutmv When 
the news of the enlistment of Gurkhas 
reached I ord Dalhousic m Fngliod ho 
expres ed great satisfaction and wrote to a 
friend Vgainst the Oudo ^epoys they mav 
confidently be expected to fight like devils’ f 
And after the Mutiny, General Mansfield 
the Chief of the Stiff of the Indian .Array 
wrote about the Sikhs 

It wa- not because thev loved us bat liecau^e 
thev luted Hindustan ard hated the Bengal Army 
tiiat the Sikhs had tlocked to onr standard instead 
of seeking the or portumti to strife again for their 
freedom 

Thev wanted fo rcvoDge themselves and to cam 
riches by the plunder of Hindustani cities They 
wore not attracted ty mere daily pav it was 
rather the prospect of wholesale plunder and 
stamping on the 1 eads of their enemie-- In short 
we turned to profit the fvjrit dc coryis of the old 
ivaal a arms of Ran] it Singh in the manner which 
for a time v onld most eflectmJly bind the Silhs 

' Jbi l pp 27i J'-’ — . 

T Baud- iVuxtte Letters of l ord Dalhousit p o5j3 
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to in Ions as the ae ivc service tiuM tb it 
o'd enum*» may la. t * 

The relation', thus established were in 
fact to last roach longer The services 
rendered by the SlUis and Gurkhas daring 
the Mutiny were not forgotten and hence- 
forward the Punjab and Nepal had the place ot 
honour la the Indian Arm} 

III 

The a^ual extent of the Puojabization 
and barbarization of the Army of Northern 
India at the close of the Mutiny is not 
difficult to ascertain Describing tnc 
composition of the Bengal Army in 1 o 
Lord Canning wrote 


Exclusive of the (1 sarmod corp the Bengal 
Army now amounts to about &3000 men and it 
th militarily organ z*d . polic- bo included 
it amounts to about Uf 0*Xl men that is one 
11 OOU ro“n more than at the time of the o ttt n ak 
at Meerut of these 1300 m' men, about OUftaw 
i miibees and of tie 1 unjabces probabli ’3000 
are b khs The difference betw ceu o ir position in 
lb)" and in 13. b is that t lere is now a larger 
native force and that the tulk of it in teaa ot 
being drawn from Oude is draan from th rt 
I uujab. t 

The proportions of the a arious classes in the 
Armj (excluding the railitanlj organiz t 
police) on April 1 ISoS are shown in greater 
detail in the following table which has been 
prepared from a return of castes and tribes 
submitted bv the Adjutant General s office on 
August 13 18ob 


loi»*tia o' In)' 


Punjab Mil 

Olirl mab 
Afghans e c. 


mi 


TABLE II 
aalT l 


II iU 


B a al \rnv ll lSjb 

tlllLVIFS 

3 i O irk in and 
li j o It r h 1 m a 
IV* 


nli T'd befoi ,U t) Mitinj 
Mersanl Merat. 

Christ an 
low-c-vt llmlij 
1> uls troth r predamn 
tribes 


Toad classed 
nm-h^ed 


3W 

77 IAS 


This gives an approximate percentage of 
47 to tho Panjabis and Northerners m the 
Army which quelled the Mutiny and it is 
interesting to emipare this fimire with those 
of later and earlur years The P rc } Iut "i* 
proportion was certainly not more tl an iv 
per » nt The pre-war U<H4) proportion was 4. 
per cent the same that is to say as that for 
I** while the proportion for 1«U> u , 
percents far therefore as tie actual 
“Tunjabtzation was concerned, tlie p ried 


• Aipcndix to thelbnufs of Fvad an? 

SfS, 'iS J, o.rv.'5" d »»»■/« J-S 

SwES* tho U tlmlu%m4 Jbj hSj^ *» 

compunction m 1 land rn- t^r Cities an 
against them ' i /•, Lvid nee p -■» 


of the Mutiny is the most decisive epoch 
in the process, th- seventy years tl at have 
followed bringing onlv an actual increase of 
11 per cent m tee proportion and of coarse 
a theory to round o 0- the practice That 
the theory did not immediatelv sprin" forth 
full grown and in full panojoly hie Minerva 
from tho brain of Jupiter that it did not 
come till twenty yea's later may cause some 
surprise to nnnv but a* was no more than 
natural To the officers who shrieked for the 
I unjab zation and barbarization of the 
Indian Army i aimed atclv af er the Mutiny 
that cata tropt e was too recent and too 
harrowing an experi nee for them to hide 
their feelings about it Cool theorizing 
miglt do for quieter tirae« AVI at they 
did then wa« to s nd forth a wail of 
«u picion and disillusionment 
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One of the most di-.tingui 1 ed of these 
officers wrote 

I am stroiuh of opra rn thit ixxiu tine shoul t 
cease in On to the float of tf o Ganges and J imm 
in Ouihilu l and Bhcji ir an 1 in Hohil tind nn I 
BttmVdcund that no sol lw.rs from these districts 
sfio ild remain in th» r „ti'ar amn of Rental 
That rtcntitin^ from the Pnnial Seiks Punjab o 
tin altnans hill tide of k imaon Ohurwal 
Sirmoor If svnhir Chum! a lahool the Do wo.-, of 
the lower Cashmere hills men from the hills of 
Mnree tic Ha? inh hills eaen the wilder tribes of 
kolnt khyberee 5 Mohmanl-, anil the hillmen of 
Damnn koh the tribes tl at herd cattle on the 
Punjab mcr* the fat-, of kausi ki «at the Paul 
Pootra3 of Bhawalpur tlio inhabitant of the 
Sheba vat cmintn the Rajpoots of Rajpootana the 
lkloclios—all mi„ht be entertained for the regular 
arim 

No mou- llrahmins no more Mu sil nan of 
Ilinlu tan pro] ei to bo enta tamed in the Regular 
native force * 

This pasago is taken trom The evidence 
of General IleatMiv the Commander of the 
Presidency Division before the Peel 
Commission which was making a searching 
enquiry into the question whether there 
were any races tribes or cistes hitherto 
neglected from which recruits might avith 
advantage be drawn for the infantry of the 
Bengal Army mid we already hear in it 
the splendid roll call of names of the 

British patronized fighting castes of India 
No less straightforward was the evidence 
of other military officers In summarizing 
the recommendations of fourteen high 

military officers of the Indian Army includ 
mg the Commander m Chief tint recruitment 
for the Bengal krmy should bo extended 
to Rajputs of Rajputna Gujars Jats Ranglnrs 
‘Uahrattas Muhanndans of the Punjab 
Pathans of the Border tribes "Mewatis 
Burruans Karens and others Colonel Durand 
the Agent to the Governor Gtneral wrote 
“There was no differenco of opinion as to 
extending enlistment over such a compara 
tively litMe worked fields ns the foregoing 
The point is well worth noting The 
military authorities w India have never 
been quite averse to taking a leap in the 
dark where only the military quality of a 
particular cla s of recruit-, was concerned 
But ns regards its political reliability that was 
a question which in their opinion did not 
permit of the hazards of experimentation 
IV 

In spite of the e emphatically stated 
opini ons however there was no attempt 

* Pet l Report (Paper-) 1** >9 i ICO 


tn the po=t Mutiny leoiguuzafnn to gut 
to Punjabis n hicher ntio in the Indian 
\nm than what tin.) hid nlrcid) come to 
bold autom itically owing to the destruction of 
the ^reiter part of the Sepo) arm) in the f 
Mutin> and for reasons which ha\e to 
this da) remained one of tin fundamental 
principle', of the recruiting polic) of tin. 
Indian \imy 

This nui) without any attempt p.t putting 
too hne a point on the matter, bo described as 
the principle of treating all Indians as 
potential enemies In official language it 
was described in moro euphemestic language 
is the theor) of equilibrium betweeu the 
different races and regions tint furnished 
the recruits to the Arm) The earliest 
and the most strident note on this subject 
wis struck by one of tho aery ofticers 
"In urged tho case for Tunjdbization 
befon. the Peel Commission Major- 
General ^dney Cotton Commanding the 
Peshawar Division wrote to General 
JIansheld 

Tho newly raised troops of tho Peshawar and 
Mooltan frontiers and of the adjacent countries 
in and bordering on our territory who have so 
well served us m our difficulties and !> adhering 
to or espousing our cause sated us at a roost 
critical moment,, aro no more to be dej>ended 
on than anj others Alrcudj do they feet their 
importance os the saviours of our tottering Goiern 
mont Already do they feet the power which we 
have placed in their hands md they have before 
their ejes the baneful example of rebellion which 
has beui shown them by their Hindushnee 
neighbour: tending to proio tint our Government 
nos hitherto wen placed on an insecure 
foundation * 

In the post Mutiny consolidation of the 
class composition of the Indnu Armyi 
therefore a kind of tripartite balance of 
power wns set up between the Punjabi 
upper class Hindustanis and low gloss 
Hindustanis with the Gurkhas a„ an additional 
safe-guard These low easto Hindustanis had 
never before been enlisted m the Bengal 
Array and bad no fighting traditions of 
their own But their antagonism to the 
Brahmins and Khattny s wjs a Tahiable 
factor of safety and this made them for a 
time quite fashion able Teennts Tho experiment 
turned out however to be an utter failure 
and these classes were wholly eliminated 
from the army by Lord Roberts 

* Peel Import (Papers) IfcoD p 12J 
, in kdratmt General s Circular 

No lli N dated the 0th September 1SG4 
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These arrangement* remained in force 
till 1SM» the only mcrea-e tn the propor- 
tion of a particular clav» of recruit? during 
thP'C years being to that of the Gurkhas 
and Pathaus Bat even the enlistment of 
Ourfclus was not as immune from nst? a% 
is popularly believed to be “the case The 
population of Nepal i» divided into nine 
castes, of which three, the Brahmin?, the 
1 haturs end tie Kb is are the three tippc* - 
c’asse,, representing the intelligence of tho 
country. They were, as a rule not recruited 
for the British Indian Army, which drew 
its Gurkhas from the Mogars and the 
Gurnn'T - . two lower and more or less si* age 
castes The characb n-ticsof the dilT rent castes 
of Gurkhas and tho principle of British 
recruitment from them are tiius summarized 
in a cla sictl handbook of the Indian Nnny 


Brahmans wul Thakura may he ran id’rcd 
the wstocraej of the count o and toswih**r with 
the kha... represent it- nullar ace Th» l/*er 
cv '<s are, a, a rule lifwvlu *wi and sinwHlut 
oHiisa M'vmra and Gurungs are i ivantl l> 
«olli'rs or agnmiltun. ts *h*v are far an I a»aj 
the ly*st class*? from which to mm The 
(finings are the feast ciMfirwi an I I sut liinlii/m 
of all Gurkha? Th* y eat both >»v f and park 
which the Magus and others do not 1 lie Khas 
are more or lts3 under Brahmmnal inuuenu. and 
more Rational tf.aa the Magar and O imng and 
tiwref i-e less suited for ctnploymeat in the B n„al 
tuny * 


To th/s fairly outspoken confession we 
might add the following extract from a letter 
written by Colonel R bale Hill of tho 1st 
Gurkha Light Infantry, to the Adjutant- 
General lit India on 20th May 1870 

"l mnsi ler that Gonrkhah battalions 6houId be 
maintained almost entirely from the “sugar and 
"Humor classes anl that tho more pure a 
regiment is in this respect, the more cfhcirat it u 
like j to be for active Bcrvice and in trust* oruu 
D‘ ?*s to the state t 


These views were already time-sanctified 
lor *i<* far back as 1832, Brian Hodgson had 
written “Tlie Khas are more devoted to the 
house of Gurkha as well as more liable to 
Brahmtnical prejudices than the JIagars or 
Gnrapgs, and on both accounts perhaps 
somewhat les-> desirable as soldiers for our 
service than, the latter tnbee § Commenting 


on this opinion of Brian Hodgson, the 
compiler of the official cla--s hand book for 
the Indian Army on Gurkhas says Tilts 
was written in 1832— namely, only sixteen 
years after our war with Kepal and it is 
on that account that Brian Hodgson «ays 
the Kim are somewhat J<*s> > desirable as 
soldiers for our service — not for want of 
bravery or soldierly qualities” * In the 
Nepalese army almost all the officers above 
the rank of Lieutenant and below tho rank, 
of Captain are Khas In the Nepalese “Rifle 
Brigade’ which consisted of picked men of 
all clashes were to b<* found members of 
Khas >f over five feet eight inches in height 
and over with magnificent physique All Khas 
wem temperate hardy nud brave They 
wire very national in fteling intensely 
pr> nd of their traditions, and they looked down 
upon the Magars and the Gurqngs \ Klias 
"hi rm nwa\ in battle bec.tra« an outcast 4 
and In* very wife refused to eat with hiraf 
N et this class was not, as a rule, enlisted in 
tin Gurkha regiments of the Bnti«h Indian 
Arm The prohibition was somewhat relaxed 
in Liter vears But it was not dill the great 
war i f LOU 101s when the British Fmpire 
w is in dire straits for men that the Khas 
g t their chance of as Candler puts it, di-sipat 
mg tho saspicion of inferiority 

No less interesting are the ups and 
downs in the enlistment of the Pithan 
another formidable fighting element of tho 
Indian Uray, who, according to many British 
officer? ha® more in common with tho English- 
man than other sepoys “He is n gambler 
and a sportsm in, and a bit of an adventurer, 
restless by natnre, and always ready to take 
on a new throg Ho has a good deal of 
joic de vtirc His sense of humour approxi- 
mates to that of Thomas Atkins’** In spite 
of his avarice and cruelty and his proneness to 
almost every kind of rascality, this much 
is certain that he has the power of prejudic- 
ing Englishmen in his favour, and there 
are few brought into contact with him who 
do not at least begin with an enthusiastic 
admiration of his manliness “ft But all this 
has not exempted him from the profound 
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suspicion of the Army authorities in India 
Introduced originally as a counterpoise to Sikhs 
the Pathans had corao by 1879 to hold a very 
important position in the Indian Army when 
some insignificant and isolated incidents of 
the Second Afghan War somewhat destroyed 
their credit During a flanking movement 
which Lord Roberts was executing by night 
too Afndi privates of the 29th Punjab 
Infantry suddenly fired two shots whether 
designedly to warn their kinsmen or by 
accident it was never settled beyond doubt 
One of the men however was sentenced to 
bo hanged by a subsequent court martial and 
the other given the benefit of doubt There 
was also during the same campaign some 
desertion among the Path an soldiers who 
disliked service against their fellow tribesmen 
The question of the dependability of the 
trans border Pathan therefore came as a 
1 subject of enquiry before the Special Army 
Committee appointed by the Viceroy in 1879 
In the despatch that embodied the views 
of the Lt Go\ ernor of the Punjab on this 
matter it was stated that 

Tho policy of enlisting men of independent 
tnbes with whom hostilities are not improbable 
lias been sometimes questioned and recent ex 
penences during the late war with Afghanistan 
has oca led some doubts to arise with regird to 
tl c usefulness of the Afndi as a soldier in tho 
ranks of the Bengal Anny Opinions are divided 
on tins subject but llis Honour having regard 
to the good sera ice rendered by the men of this 
class sees no sufficient reason for excluding them 
from tl e Armv or for mistrusting them Among 
the Native Officers of the Army aro to be found 
somo Afnd « who have by their loyalty and 
courage, established for themselves a reputation * 


The Army authorities however were 
not prepared to take nny risks By a Govern 
Went order of 18S2 tho enlistment of Afndis 
was severely restricted to only fivo regiments 
of the infantry nor was any more extended 
cnb tment of Afndj* rnenuriged until J890 
when (Indian Army Circulars Clauses 81 151 
and 201) tho foiniation of extra companies 
of Vfridis was ordered in the 21st 24th 
2Gt!i 27th and 28th Bengal infantry and 
tho 1st, 1th nnd 5th Punnb infantry as a 
temporary moasuio onlyf Tho reputation 
of the Iran® frontier Pathan rose considerably 
during the frontier wars of 1897 when 
\fmii soldiers of tho Khyber Rifles held 


* App Yol I p 'no 
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their posts against their own kith and kin 
without having British officers to encourage 
them and when overpowered by number® 
made their way to the nearest British 
garrison* to be absolutely destioyed again 
during the great war and the frontier 
operations of 1919 Their unfaithfulness on 
these occasions has resulted in their complete 
exclusion from the Indian Airny of today 
Yo trans frontier Pathans are now enlisted in 
the Army and the field of cis frontier 
recruitment has also been considerably 
restricted While formerly all the clans of 
the Afndis held a place of honour in it the 
army of today enlists only two — the 

JIalil din and the Lumber Khels out of tho eight 
clans of Afridis Other Pathan tribes who 
were formerly liberally enlisted have also 
been eliminated and tho recruitment is now 
confined to tho Khattaks the Yusafzai* 
the Orakzais tho two clans of Afndis 
mentioned above and a few Bangashes 
These are still trusted but who can tell 
that another frontier war will not produce 
another unexpected rise and fall in the 
sensitive barometer of British confidence 5 
All these doubts and suspicions m 
fact have never and perhaps can never 
leavo the minds of the military officers of 
the Indtan Army Their uneasy conscience 
is always conjuring the vision of the 
fragile vessel entrusted to their charge escaping 
the Scylla of military inefficiency only to 
run into the Charybdis of political unrclia 
bility The two sides of the dilemma were 
most neatly put in a questionnaire circulated 
by the Special Army Committee of 1879 

If an efficient and available reserve of the 
Indian Army is considered necessary for tie 
saftlu of ti e cm) ire it asked shoilil it not bo 
recruited and maintained from tho o parts of the 
country which give us I est soldiers rather than 
amongst the weakest and least warlike races of 
lndi.% due regard of course iejez had . to tho 
necessity of not giving too great strength or 
prominence to any particular races or re I gions 
and ,t uh due regard to tie lafel / of the I'll) ire v 
(Italics oirs) ‘ 


In order to understan 1 tho rather 
precariously balanced state of mind of the 
framers of this question it is well to 
remember that by this time (1879) tho theory 
of the martial races of India was ju t coming 
into fashion though it hid not become 
fashionable enough to convert any bub the 
young bloods y ct Tho senior officers of 
the day were nil for the goo d old theory of 
* Forre t— / tfc of lord Huberts i 180 
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. . _ ,, great!? diminished and the possibility of external 

equilibrium In their opinion tne -W 1 ) 01 complications becoming daily more apparent 
the empire was not «o nicely distributed on circumstances and our requirements were 

both the sides of the problem Ther still completely altered * ’ 

believed in their JIntinv-generated fears But argue as he might, neither Lord 

and refused to let go the sheet anchor of Roberts nor the Army chiefs who followed 

et tmpera for the e ake of what ^ they him, were prepared to go beyond the 

considered a problematical gam in military margin of reasonable safety Lord Roberta did 

quality Lt -General H J AYarre, Commander- not immediately ' Punjabize theAIadras Army, 

m Chief of the Bombay Arm', therefore. 12( j w j, en in 1*103 Lord Kitchener undertook 

wrote , tlie transformation by converting fifteen 

“I consider it is not possible to recruit the res , men ts 0 f Madrasis into, Punjabi regiments, 

reserve of the Indian Arms alt«te her iromin^ immediately furnished a counterpoise to 

mm of India «hich are ^idjo iroduce rose fa 3IusalmaQ8 b y raising 

soldier* without 
prominence to the 


: “ undue strength and 
and religions of those 


countries 

And his opinion "as shared by othe^ 
The Commander in Chief Sir Frederic P 
Haines, said 


the Sikhs and Punjabi Musalmans by raising 
the proportion of Gurkhas and Pathans 
is Sir George Arthur bis biographer 
SI'S * 

The Go'irnment mindful of tne lesson taught 
by the Mutin' wa$ alive to the danger of allowuig 
„ nnl i ,-,-rosia f roiu any oce element in the Indian Army to pre- 

Di-tmet in race largnage ana interests ponderate undulj An increase in the I unjabi 

the more numerous Army ot nengai 1 infantry had as its necessary sequel a further 

my opinion eminently politic and a se . rocruitraent of the valuable Gurkha material and 
tain th-so armies^ (the Madras and bomoav ^ enlistment of more trans border Pathan3 m 

Armies! as a countcrpoi«e to it anu frontier Militia.’ + 

would on no accoimt dimmi h tneir siraim 

in order that a reserve composed of wtat is y ut t h e trans frontier Pathan, as we 

ureaST* may* be established If ha'e already seen turned out to be a very 
fc i? 0 replace Sepo^ of the bro ken reed when the hour of trial came 

Madras and Bomba' by a reserve of men pas'eu y 

through the ranks of the ^ongnl Army an Howe'er that might be, for the moment 

composed ot the mm <a«*S ,mwi-e Lord Roberts was determined to pash on 
ormore impolitic emdd hardly & conceived. Jt the work of Punjabizmg and barbarizing the 

The Lieutenant Governor of the Punjab arn]> He was a keen advocate, almost the 
also said that ho was “opposed to having one creator of the theory of the martial races 
recruiting field for the whole of the armies o{ India. The new idea had dawned 
in India “It will be neccs'ary he added upon him when he was the Commander-m- 

for political reasons, to prevent a prepon chief of the Madras Army 

derance of one nationality The fighting classes Each cold sea on” he wrote in his reminiscences 

are scattered all over India and from these -t made long tonrs in order to acquaint myself with 

are scauereu . . mn( fp" b the needs and capabilities of the men ot the Madras 

alone should enlistment be ^ Roberts Army I tnrd hard to discover in them those 

It wis risen ed, however, for L«ra tv • fighting qualities which had distinguished their 

who became Commander in Cluel in rooj, forefathers during the wars of the last and the 
to combat these old fashioned and out ot beginning of the present century And I was 

10 com forced to the conclusion that the ancient military 

date idea- . . spirit had died m them as it had died in the 

Informer dajs he wrote when tne ordinary Hindustani of Bengal and the Jlahratta of 

\rmv in India was <0 much Mrocger m Romtay and that they could no longer with safety 
numfers than the British Army ana “iere ^ pltte d against warlike raee« or employed out- 
ensted no means ot rapid commum canon jv su j e jj, e j lmll 0 ( southern India.’ § 

« a S°; The theory of the martial races was 
nationality tut with the British troops nearly already born though it had not exactly the 
doubled and the Native 'rmy reduced by more f orm then which it assumed later Now a days 
than one-third with ail the > forts an ar)J ,j it is asserted that none but Punjabis and 
manned^ by^RrnSh ^oUli er-. lith radways ^d some other selected, tabes and castes have 
telecrai h communication from one end 0! Inaia the military virtues Lord Roberts, faced 
to the other with the risk of internal trouble wl y, the necessity of explaining the past 
* yppendi -es to the Report ot the Special - 
Commit! *e of ls79 A ol I P 1 *1 
v ]b> I p. 1 N» 
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achievement of the »™,es drawo from tS fS5*A3L 

Madras, Bombay and Hindustan, confined j^ese circumstances it appears to mo desirable 
himself to stating that it had died out in that we should get full value for our money,, and 
• •* * * ’ " ‘ that -wo should not spend a sixpence upon a single 

man who cannot bo regarded. as a satisfactory 
soldier 

As a result of discussion thus started, three 
new Gurkha battalions were raised m 18S6, 
and iu tho following year three new Sikh 
battalions, one Dogra, and ono Garhnah 
battalion were added to them , certain 
classes were .also eliminated from the 
existing regiments of tho Bengal Army, and 
s»mc class regiments formed But the 
main question of tho reorganization of tho 
Madras and Bombay Armies out of 
which, as we hare seen, the whole discussion 
arose, was left undecided at the time, and 
it was not till Lord Kitchener became 
Comnnndcr-in-Ghief that any far-reaching 
changes m tho composition of these armies 
were undertaken The reason for this was 
tho reluctance of military officers to do nwa\ 
with tho factor of safety that lay in tho 
different racial composition of the southern 
armies Lord Duffenn quite appreciated these 
reasons, and wrote in a minuto dated 
December 8, 1SSS 

Here also there is a groat deal to bo mid 
against tho proposal to reduce them I have 
brought this question «c\era! turns to notice, but 
hitherto my military colleagues have not seen 
their way to ellect any reduction Undoubted!} 
there are many considerations besides those of 
economy which present thomselaes in discussing 
this question Although some of tho regiments of these 
armies are not welt adopted for severe campaigns it 
is considered bysomo that thoj nrc sufficiently good 
to net as the polieo and garrison of tho country, 
and tint it w ould tic a mi.-tako to trn-d entirely 
to the best tight mg classes in India, while it would 
certain!} be daogorous to allow mj great 
preponderance of one particular class ’ + 

By the time that Lord Kitchener came ’ 
out to India, some measure of refornv 


them, the cause of this decline being the 
“well-known and incontrovertible fact that 
those natives of India who pass their lives 
in ease and prosperity, sccuro from outside 
incursions and war alarms do unquestionably 
lose the qualities that make a good 
soldier”* 

About this “well known and incontrovertible 
fact ’ we shall have something to say in its 
proper place For the present it is sufficient 
to note the gradual shifting® of position of 
military thought As was to be expected, 
therefore, the subject came up for a good 
deal of di«cussion when Loid Roberts became 
tho Commander-in-Chief in » India in 1885 
The first step to ho taken towards increasing 
tho efficiency of tho Indian Army was in Ins 
opinion, 

lo sul statute men of the more warlike and 
hanh races for the Hindustani sertovs of Bengal 
the Tamils and Telogus of Madras and tho so- 
called ilahrattv, of Uombaj but I found it 
difficult to pet m} views accepted because of tho 
theora which prevailed that it was ne< cssary to 
maintain an equilibrium between the armies of 

tho three Presidencies • t 

Fortunately, Lord DufTerin, tho Yiceroj, 
and General Chesncy, the Military Member 

of the Viceroy’s Council, shared his views .. ,, __ „ 

In a Koto dated the llth May, lfiSb, Lord hitherto my military colleagues have not seen 
IluITtrin wrote “ "" 


In view of the ncecsoit} of increasing tho 
righting cfuuenc} of our Natiao armies without 
increasing our mditarj expenditure bejond a 
certain definite amount, tho question arises whether 
reductions might not be made with advantage in 
the numbers of tho present forecs in tho Madras 
rroMdeney, and to a more limited extent ui those 
of Bomb 1} and Bengal 1 imagine it will lie 
genera!!} admitted that it would not I o safe to 
oppose certain catcgonos of our existing regiments 
to a r uropeon cnemi 1 f this is tho is u 
advwitfo fo top up n number of battalion® who 
‘ ' w lthstand tho®e 


inm”°hleTv to attik\rt 'V Ul ^ Wntl ,! ‘ 0s0 w!l ° aro considered imperatively necessary, and m tho 
With the conquest of Burma tho cade of our reorganization scheme of 1003 among other 
collisions with interior races is profit K closed changes, fifteen regiments of tho Madras 
In future the furction of cur annuls hit fi Briii-h Army were converted into Punnbi regiments, 

or o , 0 l g™E, l n?;lh,T 5™* « « '«"• ‘>'0 

In la its.if und on t!i« other, to repelling mtasiOns * n ,ncrc i?,° ln f 10 number of Gurkhas nnd 

t } a 3 urorv>a i fon either along our north-western ‘ ,hr * ’ ---* ' - l 

or wuth -astern frontier or at our seaports and 
the asvailat to !>o nts on our ctxv ts. To these 
p.wMl ilitiox there may cuntuall} bo add'd tho 


* Th vo wonts are I»td hitch m-*— Sir George 
\rtMir— / t/> of Aon/ hitehrnsr \ol if p l_»». 
t IHKnf * 
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Pathans. The changes carried out bet neon 
1’tOI and l^ll, with the exception of the 
raising of two additional battalions of Gurkhas 
in 1*107, are negligible 

* Coll. ir— trinir* r.f frtdin during the I iceniyilty 
of I-onl l)u>irru> p 10 
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VI 


A« the period between 1SS6 ind 1904 
is the only period daring which even 
professedly military reasons had anythin,, 
to do with the changes in the composition ot 
the Indian Army, it is necessary to subject 
the extent and the reasons of the so-called 
reforms to a closer anal™* H ^l have 
been observed that the doubts with regard 
to the military quality of certain recruits 
applied principally to the Madras Army and 
to a more limited extent only to those 
of Bengal and Bombay It will be convenient 
to take the ca«e of each of these armies 
separately ~ . 

To take the Bengal Army first The 
following table shows the proportions of the 
different classes in the Bengal Armv in 
1983 and in 1893 when the reforms considered 
necessary by Lord Roberts had been carried 
out 

Table III 

Showing the proportion* of Afferent 
classes m the Bengal Array in 1893 and P>93 
Item, a><l Class ^Xombor of^ 

IP s® b ' te % 

! dS S 32 4S 

Punjabi Mu-alman 41 


Total 212 270 

H North India 

55 g 

sr* • » s 

Hindustani Ma-almans % 

Other Hindus _20 

Totil 153 123 

III Hillmen , , , loo 

Ourkhas. Oarhwalis etc a 

Total 75 122 

Of the increase of Punjabis (H “^Bill- 
men (III) nearly the whole is accounted for 
by the raising of the new Sikh Dogra, 
Gurkha, Oarhwali, and Punjabi M«salman 
units (the 34th 35th, 30th, and 37th Sikh 
regiments the 39th Dogra regiment the 
3<lth Garhwal regiment the 33rd Punjab* 
Musalman regiment, the 9th Gurkha 
regiment and the five extra battalions of 
the five Gurkha regimenU 
brunt of the reduction under head II (Hindu- 
stanis) fell upon the miscellaneous clas « 
included as “Other Hindus the net reduction 


of high-caste Hindustanis being only four 
companies or about five hundred men in a 
total of about twelve thousand This was 
hardly the result to be expected front Lord 
Rebert*’ sweeping assertion that the “ghtin 0 
spirit had died out in the ordinary Hindu- 
stani The whole thing, in fact, wa* the result 
of a rather naive confusion of ‘!)0 °BJk 
T he decline m the efficiency of the Hindu- 
stani sepoy to which both Lord Robert* 
and Lord DufTenn referred was not due to 
the decline of the martial quality of the 
ordinary Hindustani sepoy who fought 
so gallantly for the British both before 

and after the Mutiny and again during 
the great war of 1914-1918, but to the 
inclusion after the Mutiny, out of political 
consideration and ns a counterpoise to the 
high caste soldiers of unsuitable low class 
nun such a* Pasis Dhanuks, Lodhas, Chamars 
and Hehtars who had never before or after 
served as soldiers. The proportion up to 
which high-caste Brahmins and Rajput* could 
ssfeh be enlisted n the Indian Army safely 
from the political point of view that is was 
definitely fixed after the Mutiny But 
the authorities did not dare to fill up the 
caps that remained with more Punjabis than 
tbev bad already enlisted So these low ca*te 
men were taken in as a counterpoise both to 
the Pnnjabis and the Hindustanis and it was 
thev who turned out to be very unsatisfactory 
soldiers In 1882 four regiments of these 
low class levies were abolished, and they were 
finallv mustered out a* a result of the 
reforming activities of Lord Robert*. It was 
the reduction of the 29 companies of these 
men which reduced the proportion of 
Hindustanis from 35 p c in 18b3 to 24 p C. 
in lb93 

IVe can now proceed to consider the ca es 
of the Madras and the Bombay armies. With 
regard to the disparagement of the Mahrattas 
bv Lord Roberts it i* hardly necessary to 
«ajr anything except that their soldierly 
qualities were brilliantly vindicated during 
the last war when for the first time in two 
or three generations they again saw held 
service, and in this connection we might also 
quote the following opinion of General 
II J Virre wlo was Commander-in-Chief 
of the Bombay Armv in 1879 


“Hi torj ha. proved say* Generil kkarre that 
the whole of the western coa. tof India i» a military 
country producing a warlike population The 
southern HahratLis have proved themselves in 
former days and are still equal to any other race 
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in Ini a a a (Lilting people Ther j ow er has 
1 cen 1 roken and their mditarj ardour (luenched bj 
an almost total disarmament but the} are still a 
lu rilj people in a mountainous district inured to 
toil and c'pecialh good at tracing their steps over 
tho rough and impractical lc Ghats A\ hat more 
can we re pure to make soldiers * 

But the Madras Arm) will require a little 
lengthier treatment This arm) it will be 
remembered was the descendant of the 
famous Coast Army which conquered bouthern 
India for the British It was recruited 
principally from the Tamils Telugus Madrasi 
Mu«almin« i anyans and Christians of tho 
Madras Presidenc) Its fighting record was 
lerv fine But for nearly two generations 
after tie closo of the Mahratta wars it 
practically saw no serrice and was maintained 
principally as a reserve for the Army of 
Bengal Tins was its position when Lord 
Roberts became its Commander in Chief aDd 
was convinced of its unreliability as a 
fighting machine Ho was right m his 
detection of the relative inefficiency of the 
Madras Army — which b) the way had been 
recognized many years ago+— but not in Ins 
diagnosis of its causes which were very 
clcarl) pptnted out by General Sir Keville 
Chamberlain in his rcpl) to the questionnaire 
of tho Special Army Coromitteo of lS7fl 
“I admit General Chamberlain said that somo 
Madras Infantn regiments do not como up to tho 
prnper standard but this is not because of any 
inherent dot ciency or defect m the material 
availalle It tins been because of the regiments 
iM-int. Lull} commanded parti} ansmg from a 
ngi t adherence to the claims of seniority parti} to 
the llntish officers having been constantly changed 
ana parti} to a loss of feeling of rtjirtt de corn * 
created b} largo reductions and a flood of super 
numeranes and partly, because the army has not had 
its fair tliancc of f eld service § 


but little service for w ith the exception of the 
sappers they have been special!} excluded from 
all participation in work in the held I cannot 
admit for one moment tint anj thing Las occurred 
to disclose the fact tl at tho Madras feepo) is- 
inferior as a fighting inan Tho facts of history 
warrant us m assuming the contrary In drill 


training and discipline the Madras Sepov is 
health as 


inferior to none while in point of health 
exhibited bj returns he compares favorabl) with 
his neighbours This Las been manifested by the 
sappers and their followers in tholvhj her ana the 
sappe s are of the same race os tho sepoys * 


In this opinion General Sir Frederic 
” Haines at that time Commander m Chief 
in India whole-heartedly concurred 

. il ! ub If®? customary ho said “to declare 
that the Madras Arm} is composed of men 
1 mm -ally ink nor to tto«a of the Bengal Army 
nn l jf Mature alnno be taken into consideration 
this h true It is also sail tlatb} tte force of 
emumstan'es the martial feeling nrd the charac- 
teristics ncce-san to the re*) soldi r are no 
loncer to to found m its rank? I feel bound to 
r icct It o aUve assertions and ethers which 
u .. comrorativo inflllctenc) to Madras troops 
H is true that in recent } cars the} have seen 


lsv \ 1 to t ’ , |' r -t XXJal Vnil > Committee Report 

t c^ f or oslrnj t j, 0 minutes of Lord Mavn 
art UrdSantlnrMdtl i Jo 18 0 uk?,\ {* 8 


This was verj truly said Tho contention 
that the relative inferiority of the Madras 
Arm) was due to lack of field service was 
admitted indirectly oven by Lord Roberts 
when he said tint the sappers were a 
brilliant exception to the rest of the Madras 
Army T If an explanation of this exception 
were required it could easily be found in 
the fact that the sappers had always been 
emplo)ed on field service while hia comrades 
in tho infantry had seen none In 1SSS 
when lie could not abolish tho Madras Army 
Lord DufTerin also suggested that it should 
be given its shore of field service m order 
to ™ ep up ,ts ^fating spirits 

The fact is the whole attitude of the 
British authorities m India m favour of the 
men of the North was duo to a historical 
circumstance the circumstance that b) IfeSO 
ii UC x to E rowt h of the Russian menace 
the Kortli \Ycstern Frontier had become 
the principal theatro of operations for tho 
Indian Army Not only did this fact make 
it more convenient for the authorities to 
recruit their soldiers from classes who were 
near at hand easily » available and 
familiar moreover with the terrain but it 
£ av ? arm) of Northern India 

Uio ablest and tho most energetic ofheers 
who were most fitted to bring out the latent 
qualities of their men by training and 
organization AH this ns Sir George Arthur 
says in his life of Lord Kitchener, 

of !WA?KK 1 n e r< T l1 nnd nur { ho efficiency 
10 foster V°. tnU,J not ft llttlO 

tmi hetwren them and tho lineal 

the fndian Arm^ak PO t .? hl,lny reorganization of 
,l in ’ 3a „ r r y c ^.' lny,hlntr l , ° al«to these heart 
E ,S C0 m tho other Brest lenctes 

S So7;* j -ss? 


\of 1 '7,1% 0,0 ,,cror, 11,0 Vcml Cominiilco 
RoLrts— f- 
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Bombay Staff Corps were always con«ideraUi 
under strength ♦ 

The evil was so tenons that it was one 
of the most weighty reasons which induced 
Lord Kitchener to decide upon the final 
* Arthur — Life of Lor l Kitchener A ol II 

p 1°6 


abolition of the Presidency system But 
before that was done the more energetic and 
naturally, the more vocal officers of the North 
had branded the men of the South — not the 
officers they were British— with a permanent 
stamp of inferiority 

(To be concluded) 


Great Britain's Social Services] 

Br WILFRED WEI LOCK m r 


O N many occasions I have described the 
growth of the British Labour Partv and 
the British Trade Union Movement 
thereby revealing some of the straggles 
which have resulted in placing the workers 
of this country m the strong economic 
position they now occupy That progress 
has demanded unexampled heroism on the 
part of a large number of courageous souls 
and keen and often prolonged suffering on 
the part of the masses of the people Those 
two qualities have together succeeded in 
building up some of the strongest and most 
effective working class movements in the 
whole world movements embracing a powerful 
Trade Union organization which no Govern 
raent can or dare ignore and a Labour 
Party which is now strong enough to hold 
tho reins of Government and ere long will 
hold a majority of seat in the House of 
Commons 

That is a great achievement and records 
tl e stru”„l«*» of manv decades being indeed 
0 e culmination of a long process of 
development which in troth goes back manv 
ceutur es and which in the more definite 
( rm of onr modern Trade Union and Labour 
Movements goes back well over a century 
But it will natnrallv be asked what has 
be»n the actual value to the workers of the 
country of all this straggling and organizing 
over so many decades W hat beneht have 
they derived and do they feel that all the 
struggling has been worth while 9 

No question could be easier to answer 
m a general wav and vet it is a very 
did cuiw question to an ver as the benefit, 
derived are so numerous, varied and far 
reaching 


In the (?rst place, tho struggle has been 
worth while if for no other reason than 
that it has increased the dignity of the 
workers All tho servility the bowm" and 
scraping to the rich once so common among 
the mas es of this country aad still is In 
some districts has now almost completely 
been swept away Generally Speaking the 
workers of today have dignity and social 
standing and in all but the backward areas — 
political!? backward I mean— positively 
refuse to kotow to the rich in any way 
Nav owing to the revelations regarding the 
sources of the weilth o f the rich and the 
manner of their lives, these now command 
little respect among the working etas es 
The result is that the latter qaite defimtelj 
look upon the country as a democracy aad 
think of its wealth and its resource no 

matter how these mav at present be 

distributed from the standpoint of national 
well being 

In the second place tie workers lave 
far more security of tenure m their 
employment than formerly while their 

wages and conditions, owing to Trade Union 
organization aad Factory legislation are 

incomparably superior to what they were 
even twenty years ago not to speak of 
sixtv or seventv years ago 

Bat it is not abont these matters that 
I desire to write in particular in the present 
article I want to d»al specifically with the 
social amenities which have followed from 
what we call “bocial legislation Acts of 
Parliament whose aim is to develop and 
protect the lives of the workers and their 
children m all sorts of ways These social 
services are now so nnmerous so vast and 
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far reaching as to strike the imagination 
when one looks at then m their totality 
Minj of them indeed won. instituted long 
before Labour came into politic il power as 
we normally understand pontr But it was 
not until the I abonr l’irty male its appear 
ance and showed si n ns of becoming a 
national political force that the w oik era 
demands began to be tiken scriouslj and 
that entirely new av enues of *>ocnl legislation 
began to oe openel up When is just before 
the \V orld V ar the I abour Party had 
socuied 31 seat in the House of Commons 
the otter parties siw whit was coming 
and realized that unless Uio> listened to the 
demands which labour was making thev 
stood to lose an increasing number of 
working class votes So they went forward 
with their Social legislation but despite all 
they did they could not Veep pace with 
Labours demands Conscquenth they have 
suffered defeat after defeat 

Anyone with tho least insight was bjund 
to recognize tint the changed social conditions 
due to modem industrialism were bound to 
carry with them vast clump s in social 
organization if that is tho workers were to 
bo saved from cconora c impotenco and the 
very worst forms of inlustnil hlavcn Wo 
all realize of course that th« normal 
condition of tho world is i stitc of Hut 
change being tl e. law of lift hum m betngs 
and social oignnizations being n> exception 
to the rule 

But although tins knowledge is in onr 
hearts it is often so deep down tint we 
forget it and even at times deny it instead 
of facing the bol i facts of fife and 
endeavouring to meet changed conditions 
by policies winch spring from well thought out 
principles and ideals k non method of 
industrial organization may carry with it 
the necessity for organizing a now order of 
social relationships and thus tho creation 
of a new social philosophy and a new 
social ethic. 

It may have seemed a very ordinary 
and trifling thing to discover the power of 
steam but that simple discovery made m 
a tiny workman 8 cottage Ins probably 
caused more social upheavals broken down 
more social conventions and religions systems 
than any other single event in history 
It led to the abolition of small or individual 
ownership in industry Instead of a man 
belonging to his loom or other tool as 
1 eretofore he must now work for an 


employer, and to some extent be at the 
mercy of such employer V. orkcra were 
thus segregated together in large and 
increasing numbers, md ns these units of 
manufacture grew in number nml Mrt 
gmm, place later to tho Limited Company, 
and 1 iter still to the Trust and Combine 
the impotence ol the worker increased If 
ho were turned out of Ins employment he 
was now almost helpless while if owing to 
the results of mass production and ovu- 
productiou work should be scarce he would 
bo completely stranded with nowhere to 
turn for help nnd succour except to chanty, 
which ho strongly resented It is this 
development m the industrial world which 
led to tho great struggles includin'" 
strike lock outs revolutions etc of the 
last few decades. 

Happily our working-class organizations 
Invo developed with sufficient rapt lity 
to be in a position to secure for tho workers 
by means of l n gislation etc a reasonable 
amount of social msuranco in tho way of 
widows and old ago pensions sickness and 
unemployment insurance relief in case of 
destitution the feeding of nnd medical 
attention for school children etc.,— a no 
mean achievement although we ire by no 
meins sttishcd as the rccoid of the pro cut 
Labour Government will no doubt bhow 

\s the result of our IleiKli Service", 
for instance statistics reveal that while the 
population of Gr.nt Britain roso fiom 3 l, ’ s 
millions in 18SI to 41 millions m 1927 tho 
death rite fell from 19 r > to 12 o per I 000 
of tho population in th ^batno period That 
in itself is a remarkable testimony to the 
effectiveness of the so services JInternity 
and child welfare centres are being cstab 
lishcd all over the country at the present 
moment They are under tho charge of 
Local Government Authorities npd are 
supported by btato grants A recent Act 
of Parliament his made the setting up of 
these centres com pul ory and has placed 
upon the County Councils the duty of 
seeing that adequate accommodation for 
dealing with maternity cases is provided 
within their are is Moreover medical inspection 
m schools has now reached a high 

standard of efficiency over 2000000 

children being medically examined last year 

Furthermore an extension of culture 
and the raising of the standard of life 
among tl o w or k era has tonded to raise the vain® 
of human life to tho worker and thus to 
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reduce the size of families. pirtoS now 
preferring to bring up two or thr«.»* children 
well than to bring up billy an 1 unhealthily 
a large family Thus wherea. our birth rate 
was 32 f> ppr 1000 of the population in 
1SS1 in 1927 it irii 17 1 The average 
attendance of children in elementary schools 
is 5 oO 4,000— a very high percentage indeed 
considering our population 

\ow let u* look at our insurance 
scheme* Nearly nil our workers arc 

compulsorily injured both for sicknes 
widows and old age pensions and unem 
ploynent A certain sum is deductel from 
their wages each week while a similu sum 
is paid by the empto>er* ani i am a 
similar sum by the St.it Vn adult worker 
receives 10 per week for h mself with 
allowances for wife and children wl en he 
i» sick and a larger amount when he is 
unemployed' fib afso gets free in d'tcaf 
attendance medicines, etc In mo t cases 
he may also receive free dental treatment 
including free artificial teeth etc 

Thu* the country now sp nd some 

£40000000 a year on Lnempbyment Insurance 
Hut a considerable number of our workers are 
not yet covered by unemployment insurance 
while a great deal of poverty has oth«r 
causes than unemployment Hence we spend 
about IfiSOOOOOO a year in Poor Law 
Keli f as compared with £0 000 000 in 1881 
These are colossal figure* bat they >nly 
serve to show thp degree of suffering which 
would have enta led upon oar people by 
the existing industrial system had tins 
legislation not been passed There arc 
approximately 12000000 insured workers 
in the country today and of these 
about 10 p o arc unemploacd 

In ndditim the State spends over 
£30000000 a year on Old \ge Pensions to 
prop!* over 70 years of a„e who receive 
some 10 each ter week Besides tl ese 
pens ons wi ich arc non contributory pensions 
are given to all insured irorkirs and to the 
wises of insured f u band wfen fftey reach 
the age of Go Tl is is a new scheme and 
is costin„ about iloOOOOOO per year 

To pay for all the e insurances etc 
somebody ias ti\le taxed and pretty heivilv 
taxed at that But we in Fnghnd «ay that 
th super rich derive most of their ' ealth 
from the sweat and toil f the poor and 
thus that the ®Ute 1 as both a right and a 
duty to tax them in order that the toilirs 
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roay lire in rea on able comfort and security 
It is not so long ag) that a tax of Id in 
tho t upon all income over C1 j 0 p°r year 
considered etce* j ive. But, shil"s of 
(•U-Ist >ne and Disraeli 1 this is consid red a 
rare fh»t bile todiy IVfi i*- won It those 
politicians think of fixation t iiy Income 
is levied at the rate of 4 in the £ on 
all incomes above £1S0 in the c\s« of 
unmarried persons and above about £2)0 
m the case of married persons Tn addition 
a special supertax is levied on all income 
above £ J 000 per year 

Then we have heavy Death Duties This 
datv is levied on the estates of the rich, and 
the rate ranes with tho swe of the estate 
being very heavy in the case of tho super 
rich The other day a millionaire died 

wli e estate was valued at £4,900000 He 
hilt pay over £° 000 000 in death duties 
ff us the estimated income from these 
s urccs for tho current year reach the 
I ll v>ng staggering figures 


Fnm Income-tax £239 00000 

Supertax 58 000000 

Death Duties 81 000000 

I will conclude this survey by giving the 
comparative sums in £ millions or fractions 
thereof for the financial vears 1914 la and 
1°’ '30 quoting tho original estimates in 
each case) spent on the social services by 
the State 


I ayments to Local 
Authont cs 

vew Lonlnbiidons to Local 
Authoring 
Lducat on 
IK-ahh Services 

cs for vi orlers Houses 
•Iteformatorj Sc ho Is and 
_ Mental llcl eiency 
t’l'ants for f mploynent 
_ , Schemes 
DJd Age I en« ons 
tv n ons for (ireat Mar 
tict ms 


1914 1o 

L m llions 


8 

1G*» 

*» 


10 


Slite Conlr bution to W ulow s 
C. i en ions — 

’‘ale tonird ulion to Health 
_ Insurance) 5 >, 

’4ie Lontnl (ion to 1 nen ploj 
moot JosunuKO 


19^9 30 
£ mill oas 


14* 

!5'i 
41b 
4 * 
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and yit we are only at tie beginning of 
» is imjortant branch of social development 
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American Imperialism in the Caribbeans 
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T RROUrTlOl F the woHl the activities of 
imperialism have leen marked with 
utt i c nhmpt fir the civilities of 
inteinitnnil liv ind with the grvwcst kind 
of cruelty tiwards the oppressed peoples 
but n Then on the face of the earth has 
the pr pits of imperialist dominition been 
nnrked with such barbarity and high handed 
tvrmnv as his been the case in the spread 
of Aiuuican rulo in tlio former republics 
bordering the Caribbean In its relentless 
search for mafkek far the expansion of its 
economic power A nnkeo aggressi in has taken 
several well marked forms although the 
result has been one and the same in every 
case There are the out and out colonies 
like Porto Rico and the \ irgin Islands the 
protectorates over Haiti Santo Domingo amt 
Nicaragua the regulation of Panama and 
the political and economic suzerainty over 
the nominally independent Republic of Cuba 
The Caribbean region is of peculiar 
importance to the Vmencan Fnipire because 
of it& proximity because it is a source of 
raw materials unobtainable within the country 
and ns \ mnrket fir innnuf ictured goods 
From a military standpoint it is particulirly 
important as the gateway to the Panama 
Canal Thus from even viewpoint it Ins 
been considered necessary by those interested 
in Amencan economic expansiou for the 
United States to gain complete sway over 
this region 

One of the most effective methods Ins 
been that emplov ed in banto Domingo 
Haiti and Nicaragu i — financial intnglie 
followed by armed intervention supposedly 
in the interest of law and order American 
interest in Santo Domingo started over fifta 
years ago during the term of President 
Grant but it was not until 189*1 tint the 
programme of financial peuetrationactinlly got 
under wav In that year the San Domm-o 
Improvement Company an Amencan concern 

S I'-SSiT N 6 " 10,1 bou c | ' 1 th « debt 

01 1.0 000 pounds sterling which a Dutch 
company had loaned to the Dominican 
Government, and with it went the right to 
collect customs revenues to support their 


claims \n<l m ISO') when tho President of 
San Domingo appointed a board of hts own 
to collect the customs tho company appealed 
to tho W i>bmgton fiovernimnt which in 
turn brought pressure on tho Dominican 
Republic to purcha,c tho company’s clum 
for four nnd one-half million dollars and 
forced her to ngreo tint in cjsq this sum 
was not paid tho United States could appoint 
it, own man tv supervise customs receipts 
Three or four year, later the local govern 
raent cnconntered financial difficulties, nnd 
presnre was igain brought to bear so that 
President Morales of San Domingo had to 
invito tho United State, to take over the 
custom, hou,os In 100" and agun in 1007 
I’resilent Rvosevelt of tho United St tte-> 
condoled agreements with the Dominican 
Republic which established the right of 
collection of tho customs by tho United 
States nnd also prohibit d the local govern 
ment from contracting additional debts or 
lowering its taxes without tho consent of 
the American Government Moreover 
according to the treatr of 1*107 a loan was 
arranged hr which certain American banker, 
wen to lend twenty million dollars to San 
Domingo tins loan being guaranteed by 
American control of the customs 

However serious this interference into 
the financial affairs of the cmntry might be 
it proved to bo mcrelv the entering wedge for 
a far more serious interference with the 
political life of tho republic The President 
of the island republic was shot irt l‘Ul 
and certain amount of political unre t 
ensued s 0 President Tift soot an American 
commissioner to investigate He wu 
accompanied by a large detachment of 

marines and nlthougli he mteifcrel to the 
extent of asking tho provisional pro ident to 
turmoil grow in extent 
In 1*110 President WiUon sent an Amencan 
warship and instructed tho Amencan minuter 
to »upervi,e the elections which were held 
in that year Finally the true nature of 
American activities in San Donungo were 
revealed in May 1016 when United States 
mannes were anded under the cover of the 
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demands came they proved to bo so much 
more drastic than those previously 

ffered tbat even he could not absent 
(o them «o additional pressure had 

to be brought The American naval 
forces seized all the customs houses and 
lefused to allow any of the revenues to 
pass into the hands of the Haitian Govern- 
ment Then under the direct threat of 
establishing a military dictatorship as was 
done in San Domingo the Haitian Govern 
meut finally capitulated and signed a most 
humiliating ►reitv Ratification however, 
wis secued only after the most direct 
tl reats 1 ad been publicly made that U S 
military control would be maintained until 
such an action had been completed The 
ra ificntion did not terminate the period of 
American military control in Haiti however, 
and that control was utilized to secure a 
number of additional concessions In 1918 
a new constitution was forced upon the 
rep italic which among other provisions 
ratified and confirmed all the acts of the 
American military government Several 
significant changes in the original agreement 
were also forced through by the American 
financial advi er— an appointee of the National 
Citv Bank — which greatlv strengthened the 
hold of the latter irstitntion upon the 
financial resources of the countrv Finally 
a loan for S40000000 wa3 floated by the 
National Citv Bank and allied interests-— 
this step always marking the successful 
termination of an advenhne in imperialist 
piactice Tins loan is of course secured by 
American control of all the financial affairs 
of the republic 

The record of mihtarv control in Haiti 
has been one of the blaclest pages of all 
history A Congressional investigation in 
1924 brought out the fact that diujn^ the, 
period of occupation no less than three 
thousand Haiti ms had been murdered by 
American marines Verv few of these were 
killed in open warfare although a number 
of revolts against tho \merican rule did 
occm Many, if not most of those killed 
wire mmdered in cold blood Hie writer 
of this account happens to have heard 
certain American marines boast of the 
number of Haitians fluy had killed — 
invariably in quarrels over women For 
some nasen the Haitians seemed to have 
resented the wholesale appropriation of their 
wives bv the marines with the result that 
hundreds o f them ate now dead for the 


crime of trying to protect their wives honour 
Many others were murdered simply for 
sport, and there is no record of any marine 
suffering sev ere punishment for sucu 
indiscriminate killing A ' nigger V’ life is 
of no value to tho imperialist shock-troops 

And the period of armed intervention i> 
not ret over for Haiti In the la-*t part 
of 1929 riots broke out as a result of 
strikes at the customs houses and a niar ' n ® 
patrol killed five Haitians and wounded 
twenty more Immediately * the local 
commander of marines sent out an nppeal for 
more marine-* to he sent to Haiti but these 
precautions proved not to be necessary 
General Russel! who is at present in charge. 
Ins forced President Ilnrno to announce 
that there will be no elections in 1930 It 
Ins now been thirteen years since the 
Haitian Senate was dissolved for lefusing 
to assent to the new constitution oven 
though it hsil ratified the treaty which ha* 
proved so olmoi 1011 s 

It Ins been much the same story m 
Nicaragua First theie were American 
investment*. , this vras followed by direct 
political intei ference culminating in 1 military 
dictatorship fighting between American 
marines and local patriots and after a 
complete American virtory new loans wore 
negotiated which has saddled the Nicaraguan 
people indefinitely with an economic bmden 
which makes them virtually the slaves of 
the "Wall Street hankers 

The United States not only has the usual 
economic and political interest in Nicaragua— 
interest-* winch it is especially easy to pursue 
under the cloak of the Monroe Doctnne-but 
she is especially concerned hecauso Nicaragua 
offers a possible alternative route for & 
trans oceanic canal to supplement the Panama 
Canal 

The government of President */elaya 
opposed attempts on the part of the United 
States to e\tend its control over Nicaragua 
by obtaining Fonc«eca Bay and 1 canal route 
as well as attempts of Ameucin business 
interests to establish themselves in the 
republic Tu 3909 a revolution again t /elaya 
broke out which was financed by Adolfo 
Diaz who at tho time was drawing a saliry 
of SI 000 a year as an employee of an 
American corporation Although he was not 
known to have any other resources ho 
advanced over half a million dolhfs for tho 
revolution The American Consul at Blncheld-* 
knew about the revolution in advance and 
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from Ins father a wealthy landownti of the 
liberal party As a y iUug man he had been 
dnvcn out of his home and even from lit. 
country by the oppiessno measures of the 
pro Am tnci n conservative jarty Oraduallj 
he had come to reiliz tint theie was no 
silration f r his native country as long ns 
it was held under the domination of 
American mipernh m So in 1927 he returned 
to his native cotintn ii in Mexico and threw 
himself whole h itfdlv inti the light agnnstthe 
Amuican inv dn ill stoiy of this struggle 
is one of the w t tlntlin*, tiles of heroism 
against oun hcln nj. odds ever rccoided 
Tor iiaetiealli a \ ar ‘•'indim with only 
ft ui or I t hundred devoted followers not 


by the result After the wholesale bribery 
and corruption in the elections of Chicago 
and Philadelphia the suggestion that 
Ame lean mniinos were capable of such 
supervision seemed like the sheerest by pociisy, 
but it passed unchnlhnged As tho result 
of tins agreement the stntggle of Sandmo 
although maintained for many more mouths 
became more and more futile and although 
ho was never defeated his movement 
ultimately lost its power 

1 lie elections were held , the liberals 
were returned to office by an overwhelming 
vote but no soonei had they come into 
power than negotiations were entered into 
for the floating of a new loan and talk 


only 1 id jft 1 ut actually d< feated the well 
equipp d military forces of the United States 
At one time tl eio weie over five thousand 
marines— the cicnm of the U 's fighting 
foiecs — in Nicaragua and even then Sandmo 
with tho whole country Ride 1 ebind him was 
able to hold his own in the numerous battles 
which occurred The Central American 
soldiers had hitherto been looked upon as a 
joke they wore almost entirely untrained 
and mdiseiplinod and virtually unequipped 
Sandmo had veiy littlo equipment except 
vvlnt he captured from the marines but they 
unde up in courage and determination for 
their lack of guns and although hundreds were 
1 died Sandino hod no difficulty in securing 
new men to take their places Ho took Ins 
men deep into mountains where they alone 
were at home and by rapid moves would 
attack tie marines first at one place then 
another Tho North Americans burdened 
by their beam artillery and handicapped by 
their unfamihoritv with tho tuntory were 
continualy being tal en off the guard Ivor 
could they ever catch the Nicaraguan patriots 
when they attempted to concentrate to their 
forces so as to crush them by sheer force of 
numbers Tims the struggle dragged on for 
montl s to nn indeterminate ending and 
might be still continuing had not political 
changes put n new face tv tl c situation 

T"irly in 19°S President Coolidgc 
sent Colonel Stimson now Secretary of 
State in tie Hoover cabinet to Nicaragua 
to try to nrringe some compromise whereby 
peaco rould bo restored After a confabulat'on 
all the principal liberal leaders agreed to 
suspend hostilities upon tie payment of a 
pTicc except ^andmo It was a reed that 
tho United states si otild supervise an 
election nnl that all jarties would abide 


liegwii to revive about the building of the 
canal ibe independence movement had been 
defeated and Nicangua was once again 
safe foi American imperialism — thanks to 
the Anier can marines Incidentally although 
the agreement called for the immediate 
lemon! of the marines upon tho conclusion 
of the election they still remain in 
Nicaragua 

Thus we have seen the path of imperialism 
in the small republics of the Caribbean 
First the investor then an American 
instigated revolutioiii then intervention and 
military control until nn agreement has been 
reached which places all the political and 
economic power in the hands of tho North 
Americans and finally loans which ensure 
a permanent period of economic servitude 
to tho North American mastcis 

In Cuba American control has been .even 
more direct aud more effective In theory 
the United States restored Cuban indepen 
dence after the Spanish American war in 
ISofi but the Platt Amendment restoring 
supposedly tins independence made specific 
provision for American military intervention 
for the preservation of law andordei and' that 
all acts of an American military government 
during such n period of occupation should 
be recognized by the government of Cuba On 
four d jtli. rent occasions the United States has 
desp dched nnhtaiy forces to Cul a on each 
occasion to protect certain political groups 
that were deemed to bo friendly to the 
United btvtos lhe final i e sult has been 
tint at present Cuba is ruled by a dictator 
who has practically destroyed every vestige 
of political freedom m the island but who 
is eminently satisfactory to the United 
states During the past twenty years the 
economic penetration of ti c countiy by 
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American capital las proceeded at an almo t 
unbelievable speed The su^ar industry 
which is the source of the country s wealtht 
ii almo t entirely m the hand of Americans 
Io all over a billion and a quarter dollars 
are invested in Cuba, two thirds of this in 
sugar Tne government of Cuba has aUo 
been brought under the direct control of 
American capital br means of the usual 
loan« and even American paper money has 
been forced upon Cuba os the national 
currencj The re nit of these steps has been 
the impoverishment of th« islands 1 1 spite 
of the vast amount of ruonev wl ! his 
been made in sugar— by th Amenau 
owners 

In conclusion the Caribbean policy f tie 


United States might he summarized m these 
terms American interests shall bo regarded 
R3 predominant in countries north of the 
equator not oolv against European nation — 
which is the bans of the Monroe Doctrine— 
but also as agiinst all other American 
countries — especially against tile desires of 
the countries them elves The workers and 
pea ant farmers of those countries me 
producing an important share of the worlds 
wealth and by combine I political and 
economic aggression the bankers of Mali 
Street haVe seen to it that even available 
cent of tins wealth shall (low into the pockets 
of American financiers and capitalists '-for the 
po r uneducated native would not know what 
lo d wth such riches 
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Indian Womanhood 



Of nil the ptovitices of Indn Bengal can 
hi claim to the distmctio 1 of having the 
highest number of women imprisoned for 
political activities At present the number 
of her daughters, and adopted daughters 
m jail exceed firty and this figure is being 
added to al uost ei ery day 


This vs a sufficiently eloquent testimony 
to the patriot stn and the spirit of sacrifice 
of Indian womanhood which fostered for 
generations in the performance of a selfless 
tdle m their homes have shed its tender 
glamour over tl e sufferings the mi eries 
and tho sordidness too of a political 
struggle 4 


M e publish m this issue tho portraits of 
three lilies who have been recently condemned 
to imprisonment lor their political activities 
Tley are SruiKtA \soki-atv Dvs hci daughter 
Smjtvri Santi Dvs m v tho To nt Secretary 
Srij ikfa Q nhah Raj to tie '■ari Satyagraha Sannti of Calcutta 

Condemned to tour moatt uipn.\omieat md SiiUUkTA Gimuvt v. Ilix 
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\dvocate General it wa» not likely that Mr 
Mitters claims would be summarily over 
looked Sir Edward Baker earned out hts 
promise of asking the Government of India 
for a revision on the lines indicated above. 
But the Finance Department of the Govern 
mmA of India, which meant Sir Guy 
lleetwood Wilson would not give waj and 
the result was that after nearly a jear Sir 
Edward Baker regretfully informed Mr Matter 
that he had failed Be that as it ma>, the 
question of appointing a successor to Mr 
Ivtnrick came up in the early spring of 
1910 when Mr Kenrick retired Mean 
while there had been a change 
in the Chief Justiceship of Bengal Sir 
Lawrence Jenkins been nnd unerring judge 
of men had retired and his place had been 
filled fy Sir lancelot Sanderson The latter 
on his way out from England in October 
November 1910 took care to visit what had 
then become the Imperial citv of Delhi 
before taking charge in Calcutta of his 
duties ns the Chief Justice of Bengal Sir 
Lawrence Jenkins had never been liked by 
the Government of India and the India 
Oflico and it was widely believed that 
venomous criticisms of Sir La wren co Jenkin9 
had been instilled by the India Office into 
tl c ears of Mr Lancelot Sanderson before the 
latter left I ngland But that is another story 
nnd I must reserve that for another occasion 
The question of the appointment of a 
successor to Mr Kenrick whoso retirement 
was impending was discus od between tbo 
Government ol India and Sir Lancelot 
Sanderson during the latter r> stay in Delhi 
nnd it i> reported that Sir Lancelot Sander 
son assured I ord Hardin ge, who was then 
tie Aiceroy that he lmd in his mind a 
capallo Inghsh barrister who might well be 
Invited by the Government of India to 
come out from England nnd accept the 
pasition of \dvocate-Ooncral of Bengal. 


influenced by Sir Lancelot Sanderson was 
not prepared for the strong attitude taken 
up by Lord Carmichael and lie telegraphed 
to Lord Carmichael to see whether Sir 
Lancelot Sanderson would consent to the 
appointment of Sir S P Sinha Sir Shamsnl 
Huda who was then the Judicial Member 
of Lord Carmichaels Government, was 
deputed to see Sir Lancelot Sanderson The 
interview took place at No 7 Middleton 
Street. Sir Lancelot Sanderson hummed 
and hawed but at last observed that of 
course Sir S P Sinha was a very 
distinguished barrister and he could not 
oppose his appointment as Advocate General 
of Bengal As soon ns Sir Lancelot said 
that Sir Sharasul Huda asked him whether 
he would bo good enough to record bis 
opinion on the official file Sir Lancelot 
agreed and the record of his opinion is still 
in the Bengal Secretariat Lord Carmichael 
telegraphed to Lord Ilardmgc about what had 
happened and recommended that Sir S P 
Sinha should bo appointed permanent 
Vdvocato-Gencral of Bengal The Advocate 
General of Bengal occupies that posttion 
for a period of hie years and when Lord 
Carmichael recommended that Sir S P Sinha 
should be made Advocate General he certainly 
contemplated that the latter would hold oflico 
for a period of five years But unknown to 
LotA Carmichael other influences were at 
work nnd when Sir S P Sinha s Letters 
Patent of oflico as Advocate-General of 
Bengal signed bj llis Majesty tho King 
came out from (ngland to Jus nnd Lord 
Carmichaels surprise it was discovered that 
he had been made Advocate General of 
Bengal for a period of ono jear only ! I/ord 
Cnrmicbael was furious and he wanted to 
know from the Government of India who 
was responsible for this In passing it may 
be noted that no previous Adi ocatc-Gv nerd 
lnd ever been npp nnted for a period of ono 
jear When the letters Patent arrived from 
I ngland in October 1 <UC Mr S 1* Sinha 
was in gimla. assisting th" Committee which 
wi re engaged iu considering tho amendment'} 
to tho Criminal Procedure Code Sir George 
Lowndes who was then the law Member of 
tie Government of India, had al o b«n 
taken aback , it was soon di covered that 
Carer in tic |»rhm of tit Secretin cl 
State lor India (Nr \u ten Chambtrlafn) 
had been appealed \a fnm India by , >nrU>h) 
and thus it was U it Sir ^ P Sinha 4 perm l 
of office ns \drocate Gtn nl of Bengal lmd 
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been limited to one year Be that as it 
may, Lord Carmichael thorough gentleman 
that he was would not stand nonsense and 
he induced SirS P Smha after a few 
months to leave the Bar and become a 
Member of the Fxecutive Council of the 
Governor of Bengal in succession to Sir 
Shamsul Huda. Sir S P Smha left the 
Bar but before he conld be installed in office 
as Member of the Executive Council of the 
Governor of Bengal he was called upon by 
Lord Chelmsford to proceed to England as a 
Member of th» Imperial and Mar Conference 
of 1917 It was then that, at the instance of 
Sir lnncelot Sanderson 3Ir TCP Gibbons 
was brought out from England as Advocate 
General of Bengal in supersession of the 
rightful claims of Sir B C Mitter Sir B C 
v Mitter, who had been holding the position of 
Standing Counsel from 1910 to 1917 resigned 
office at once and field undisputed sway at 


the Bor He was never oflered the 
permanent position then or at any subsequent 
time, and it is not correct to say tint he 
declined the ofTcc of the Advocate General 
because of the reason put forward by the 
Times 

Mr Montagu the then Secretary of btato 
for India when he came to know Sir B C 
Mitter in 1919, expressed his deep regret 
that Sir B C Mitter & claims to tho Adv oeate- 
Ocneralship of Bengal had been scandalously 
overlooked and was about to appoint him 
as Chief Jnstico of Allahabad when the 
eleventh hour intervention of Lord Reading 
id favour of Sir Grimwood Hears prevented 
Mr Montagu from carrying oat his original 
intention I was not in Fngland at that 
time but ask Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru and 
Mr C Y Chintamam for the foil details of 
that transaction 


FINANCIAL NOTES 


The Bengal Provincial Banking Enquiry Report 
Th** report of the Bengal Provincial 
Banting Fnquiry Committee which concluded 
its labours more than two months ago was 
at last released for publication on the 1-th 
of August The report is in three volumes 
A olume I presents tho survey and recommenda- 
tions of the Committee volume II records 
that part of tho evidence which wa3 collected 
a» replies to general questionnaire and 
volume III give* the replies to special 
questionnaire notes and memoranda and 
minutes oJ oral evidence 

The mam report, a* embodied in volume 
I is divided into eight parts Tart I deals 
with Introductory stndies comprising economic 
features of Bengal and the existing credit 
agencies part II is on credit for agriculture 
minor industries and internal trade part III 
gives the study of Co operation in the 
province , part 1Y is on legislation etc as 
affecting economic life and credit institutions , 
part V deals with indigenous finance including 
banks bankers money lender* and loan 
offices , part A I takes up other miscellaneous 
subjects like banking practice negotiable 
instruments et<^, part MI is on investment 
habit and attraction of capital and part v JU 
gives a su ramary of tho entire roport, 
paragraph bj paragraph 


The summary of the principal findings of 
the Committee have been published in various 
dailies and weeklies and hardly any useful 
purpose will be served by repeating 
them here We shall, th°refore mako an 
attempt to bring out nnd critically examine 
the special features of the report and '•hall 
go into details on subjects that have not 
drawn adequate public attention 

The basic features of the Bengal Banking 
Enquiry Report seem to be in the following 

(a) A thorough enquiry into the economic 
life of the province and a more or less 
complete economic survey of past and present 
conditions as affecting credit requirements 
have been made 

(b) The real cause of agricultural 
indebtedness and of the peasants improvidence 
has been discovered not to ho so much on 
social and religious ceremonies as on their 
precarious existence on account of extreme 
po\ erty 

(c) The effective solution of the problem 
ba3 been sought both m relieving the present 
burden of indebtedness as well as in devising 
means to augment agricultural capital 

(d) The only way to provide for both 
'these requirements is considered to lie m 

the wide extension of the Co operative 
movement 
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(e) Emplm'is is laid on tho need for 
improv em n nN in marketing of agricultural 
produce nnd organization of markets for 
different commodities with standardized 
weights, measures and quality m order to 
create nnd foster further ci edit The 
eatabl i'h men t of licensed warehouses nnd 
the introduction of trade acceptances for 
setting free commercial credit are two 
c 'Cntuls in tins connection 

(f) Protective legislation on the lines of 
the Punjab Land Alienation ket, restricting free 
transfci of land bv an agricultural tenant 
is not considered neccssirr 

(p) Regulation for tlie regulation of the 
activities of money-lenders and their 
registration is considered desirable but it is 
recognized that the solution of the problem 
of usutv, wist lia cat on cjiifib. iw Ug.vsla.twe 
restrictions as m tho establishment of suitable 
credit institutions which will render usurious 
activities impossible 

(h) rinnlh it is noted that the problem' 
of credit nnd banking in the province art 
closely dejendent on wider financial situation 
of the eountn as a whole ‘solutions must 
!)■* sought, therefore with due regard to 
all India problems Viewed from this point 
the primary requirement for the expansion 
of banking organization in the country is i 
well organized mone> market with i central 
bank ntits hcml to control credit as well ns 
the currency policj 

The Committee deserves our congratula- 
tion if not for nnv new and attractive 
scheme for revolntioiuzing the ccomomic 
life of the people, at leirt for the collection 
of much valuable dati and thetr prC'Cntation 
in a mo t useful lorm lor future workers in 
the fit Id of economics of rural Bengal 

The Committee discovers that the fertility 
of agricultural land in Bengal is deteriorating 
'Uadilj on .account of the nb ence of 
mintin' nnd the juld of the different crop* 


has become less and less during the last five 
quinqueunrams There are hardl> any peasant 
proprietors except m the / hns-mchal estates 
nnd innumerable intermediate tenures have 
grown up between tho proprietor and the 
cultivator in almost every estate Agricultural 
holdings are found almost in all cases to be 
very small, the settlement records of eighteen 
districts giving the average area as between 
61 to 2 82 acres The Committee, however 
noticed some discrepancy between these 
hndmgs and the estimates given in some of 
the older Gov eminent report* and after a 
series of assumptions concluded that the 
iv erego area of a holding for each agricultural 
family is 521 acres One fails to understand 
why the Committee grew so apologetic in 
recording their findings of fragmentation 
of the soil,, nnd of tho mcreaso of uneconomic 
holdings in tho province To mako the 
study of holdings useful what was needed 
was a classification of different holding* 
into groups showing tho number of holding* 
of different size in tho province Mere 
average on the total is moro misleading than 
informative 

Each holding is divided into a number 
of fields or plots, which arc often scattered 
over considerable distances and arc hardlj 
ever contiguous The avenge area of the*o 
plots is only about a quarter of nn acre 
This affects the credit of nu agriculturist, 
for he can rarely get a loan from anjbody 
other than a neighbour 

Tho following table shows the avenge 
profits of cultivation per .acre of the principal 
crops m Bengal, which a gentleman fanner 
who hires all labour, human and cattle, and 
uses methods employed in Government ( 
farms, can expect to make m nn average 
year This is particularly of interC't n* 
showing the possibilities of agriculture o> R" 
occupation of the vast number of *our tin - 
employed young men 
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production 
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HnU cm ventuic to luUrcst tlcm^ehcs 
The cxfciicnco of co opentn e jute *? lo 
societies m Bengri during the last three 
3 ears does not encourage ns to support any 
new fcld of co opentn o activity so long ns 
ml nnd active co opention cannot he 
secured Mere belief in co operative principles 
and their successful npplicition m otf cr 
countries are no grounds for our looking up 
to co operative methods as the only panacea 
for most of the evils in our rural hfc Dio 
loan oil ccs of Bengal which have built up 
quite independent!} an amount of credit 
almost equal to that of the co opentn o 
societies are likely to be of greater help in 
the reconstruction of the country side so 
long as tl e people are not sufficiently 
advanced in education to manage their own 
institutions without tho help of professionals 
Anluable suggestions hnTc been made by 
tho Comimtteo for improving the marketing 
of agricultural produce Tho most important 
of these is tl at on the establishment of 
licensed warehouses TVe are entirely at one 
with the authors of the report in emphasizing 
that no real imp-ovement in tho economic 
condition of the agriculturist can bo effected 
without the establishment of warehouses 
wl ich will not only teach the peasant 
prudence but will also secure for him 
reasonable prices for his products The 
proposal for encouraging local matlats to 
adapt themselves to the conditions of licensed 
warehouses 1 as our support 

Mention should hero bo made of the 
preference given to Europeans by the lute 
mills as discovered by the Committee Tho 
Indian merchants in the Calcutta jute market 
find much difficulty in disposing of their 
stock to tho mills Iheir names or marl s 
with rare exceptions are not recognized by 
the mills in utter disregard of their proved 
integrity and their financial position They 
are compelled to sell throngh European firms 
of brokers who are in most cases merchants 
themselves They take advantage of the best 
market to sell their own goods first and the 
Indian clients get their chance only when 
they are no longer sellers themselves The 
Indian merchants Mam has to pay i brokerage 
. ] 4 P® r " bile the European merchants 
dealing directly with the mills have not to 
ja> any brokerage at all "With a few 
H ll0 f th ® ®»U» not allow the Indian 
brokers to call on tl cm to sell jute Thus 
direct sale to the mills is practically closed 
to Indian merchants This is a position 


sciious enough nnd tills for immediate cure 
But in vain do vve search the fa„es of tiro 
report to hud suggestions for an elective 
remedy 

Ite^ardmg credit for internal trade 
including the distribution of imported goods 
tho Conimittco find cxi ting facilities to ho 
extremely limited and negotiable instruments 
seldom med The accommodation required 
by wholesale deilers of Cilcutta is obtained 
generally by borrowing on hinith* tr on 
I crsonal credit Ditso mcrchauts also grint 
credit to their clients in tho same way In 
the movement of tho products to tho exporting 
centres credit can similarly ho obtained only 
on personal security In rare cases tho bill of 
lading can be used ns security for discounting 
tl e hut (h drawn on tho Calcutta a^ent 
\I1 other transactions m the internal trade 
arc on cash basis For goods sold on credit 
tho Committee ur„es the introduction of 
trado acceptances Vltliough there arc obvious 
practical difficulties in inducing our ci editors 
to draw bills and our debtors to accept them 
we welcome this experiment This will at 
any rate provide new field of work for tho 
loan offices in tho mofussal winch are 
anxiously looking out for the development 
of commercial bilk m the interior 

Speaking of industrial credit tlio Comnntteo 
notes that Bengal contains a largo v aricty 
of middle sized industries mostly in and 
around Calcutta I hose have to depend m 
many cases on borrowed funds as the initial 
capital is almost always exhausted in setting 
up the factory with tho necessary equipment 

A special type oMndustnal banks should be 

orgamized to help these concerns which for 
want of suitablo financing agencies aro greatly 
£ today The Committee must 

i in tln 5, connection that only the 
holTi tv,^. a ? kS ii n C ‘ >lcatt ‘ t came forward to 
Thl 5 ulldln e «P Bengal s industries 

h lohanrJo de i ° f ., the Im Penal Bank the 
fcdSn b t n ^ S 1,11(1 even of tlie non Bengalee 

m PalonHa 0 S ,? rry,D E on extensive business 
ot C mdusbies“ nTl‘T 
deplored 


Bengal is highly to be 


is norU, d H llDff Wlt . h Venous finance 
ronn?t ,a J* !I e most useful portion of the 
hitheitn know' 112 aa 0 j-T lt; raan y things not 
some 1 T1 r c Committee lopes that 

lKennn of coordination between 

vnll° bS seSnifV f d ? ther credlt institutions 
to effect tine ™ d 1 l 1S not Q lu te sure liow 
to effect tlus co ordination She loan offices 
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of Bengal have beta thoroughly tvamined 
by the Committee and numerous valuable 
suggestions have been made for improving 
their working We find this section extremely 
useful and ne commend it to all who arc 
interested in the administration and establish 
ment of loan offices in the province We 
are no lovers of legislative control or guidance 
of credit institutions however, and therefore 
we feel that the Committee has gone rather 
too far in its reliance on statutory reforms 
V Federation of Bankeis in Bengal can surely 
do a lot to bring about necessary improve- 
ments and we trust that our loan offices 
will try voluntary methods before the 
activities of some of them may call for 
legislative interference generally 
How the Boycott Tells 

After all that is «aid and all that is done 
it is necessary to examine how far the 
efforts directed towards the boycott of foreign 
cloth so vehemently urged for the last seven 
mouths, have had their adequate return 
The following statistics of movements of 
cotton twist and yarn and of cotton piece 
goods are given to help our readers to form 
their own judgment 


IMPORTS 

A COTTON TWIST \ND }ARN 
(i) During week ending August 9 1930 
and Corresponding Week of 1929 
(In thousand lbs) 


Into 

Calcutta 

Bombay 

Madras 


1930 

230 

fU 


19°9 

327 

333 


(ii During last three months, April 
to tune, 1930 

(a) Grey {in thousand lbs ' 


United Kingdom 
Japan 

Other Countries 


Vp! Mas 
<352 CGI 

>10 no 

S*0 1091 


June Jan -Tone 
t> 4 all 
379 2 CSC 
9 > 00 1 


Total (1930) 
1929 
19^b 


° fr'2 2301 
3 410 

110S 2274 


1 SC2 139&S 
23-12 17 U> 

2 2 >6 10>0b 


b) White (in thousand lbs) 


I n ted Kingdom 
Japan 

OH r < oimlnes 


3"2 427 3-3 2170 

10 39 77 24G 

4-29 


Total 19 $9 
19 >9 
ION 


3M3 46C 432 ■» P> 

GS2 j9 390 3219 

3(8 412 391 210 5 


U Coloured (Cotton Twists and \arnl 
In thousand lbs 


t uited Kinglom 
Japan 

1 itlicr Countries 


142 

o3 


191 ISO 1 *>30 

4 4 

1C 2» 4j2 


Total 1930 
19*9 
19°S 


200 2 17 200 1 C92 

391 418 422 2„>11 

2.6 or 310 1 8>s 


Total 33 j 88* 


U COTTON PIFCE-GOODS 

(0 During Week ending 9th August, 1930 and Corresponding Week of 1929 
tin thousand Nanis) 


Calcutta 
Bombay 
Karacl t 
Madra 
Itm-oon 


Total 


Grey 

1930 19 c 9 
0153 1^020 
72 1 49J52 
12 

3) 3a4 

4 ID 320 
7 )sO 23,628 


White 
1930 19°9 
3188 2 8o2 
71G 2 484 
lol 7.4 
°3 710 

71G 8.8 

4 794 7 878 


Other kind* 
1930 192 J 
3 867 2 9C. 
969 5011 
180 324 

21 3o2 

1813 1783 
CNoO 10437 
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April May 

Tunc 

Ian to 





Inne 


142 

2S5 

136 

2 141 

lapan 

29b 

41 







4 

Other Conntnos 

1 


1 


Total 193(1 

741 

628 

3*9 

1357 

1929 

1 010 

711 

45 », 

4 761 

1928 

Sts 

163 

231 

3 350 

(b) White tin lakhs of Partis) 



426 

348 

259 

225s 

Other Countries 

»0 

48 

33 

279 

Total 19 10 

476 

396 

292 

2 537 

1929 

r *96 

394 

‘344 

2 742 

1928 

591 

602 

466 

121 I 

(c) Coloured printed 

or dy cd 

(in lakhs of yards) 






2d. 

153 


1353 



19 





82 


736 

Othei Countries 9 

10 

8 


*1 

Total 1930 420 

3U 

262 


2 305 

1929 r >r> 

442 

((Hi 


2 457 

1928 451 

474 

366 


>603 


Prom the above hgures for imports it 
will be seen that in cotton twists and yarn 
the decline on the total figures for January 
to June 1930 has not been very marked in 
comparison with the figures for corresponding 
periods of the last two years, 1929 and 1928 
Imports during the week ending 9th August 
however shows a sharp decline and it may 
be presumed that the effects of tho boycott 
have now begun to be reflected on this 
trade Further, it is probable that those 
local consumers of imported cotton twists 
and yarns who could not adapt themselves 
to new conditions immediately after the 
inauguration of the boycott aro gradually 
getting themselves adjusted to the demand 
in tho country 

In the case of cotton piece-goods however, 
the decline in imports during the last few 
weeks has been remarkable During the 
week ending 9th August, only 7,380,000 yards 
of grey piece-goods were imported, the 
corresponding figure for last year being 
23,620000 

Attention should here be drawn to the 
tact that mere import figures are not 
indicative of the trade in foreign yarn and 
piece goods that is going on internally in the 
country We are aware, that a large 
proportion of these imported goods are lying 
stocked in various ports for want of up- 


country buyers The following figures for 
despatches by mil will throw considerable 
light on the question how far the boycott 
has affected the actual sale of imported 
cotton yarn and piece-goods 


DESPATCHES BY RAIL 


A COTTON TWIST AND TARN <Iv Cuts) • 
0) During Weekending 9th August, 1930 



Foreign 

Indian 

Total 

Calcutta 

391 

3,126 

3,520 

Bombay 

f>43 

J,b94 

5,337 

Karachi 

— 

2 

2 

Madras 

680 

1,180 

1,860 


Total 1,717 

9,002 

10,719 


50 647 

251 450 

302097 

II 

COTTON PRICE GOODS (in TonO 

(0 

During Week ending 

9th August, 1930 


Foreign 

Indian 

Total 

Calcutta 

135 

210 

3l r » 

Bombay 

33 

G95 

728 

Karachi 

— 

1 

1 

Mndras 

112 

160 

281 

Total (tons) 280 

1,075 

1,355 


In examining the net effects of the boycott 
a study should be made of the conditions 
reflecting in Great Bnthin in this connection 
Ihe position there in the textile industry 
lias continued to be gloomy for some years 
past, and the blow that the auti-Britisdi 
movement m India has dealt to that industry 
can easily be imagined In the review of 
foreign trade of the United Kingdom for 
the month of June, we find that the textile 
trades made the poorest showing among 
exports during tho month Shipments ‘of all 
classes of cotton goods were smaller than in 
May last or in June, 1929 Compared with 

otnm h i he GTp ° rts 0f grey yarn " er0 
l,~loOOO lbs smaller, shipments of grey 

piece-goods fell off by 18808,000 square 
yards, bleached piece goods by 27,370000 
l q ^nnri S ’ pnntei ? Piece-goods by nearly 
5,500,000 square yards, and dyed piece-goods 
by some 11,700000 square yards The mam 
reason for these declines was the fact that 
tlie .Eastern markets showed the greatest 
decreaso in takings, 


Nauwksha S’ 




Industry and Research 

The importance of research to industry 
his been fully recognized both m America 
and Fnrope But India still lags behind in 

this respect, and therefore, the remarks oi 
one of the contributors to the Set ntipe 
Indian are very timely 
One of the greatest drawbacks of 
India is tha* the manufacturers cannot atiorel to 
maintain a well "quipped latoratory or muuue 
tho seta ices of qualified chemists for re uuny 
tc.t ng their products and for su^esting improve 
meats upon them. And even if they co^'d 
th y would not Because the newssitt of crap °y 
mg a chemist or maintaining a taboratoo is 
hardly realised in this country Indian 'ndustnaUsts 
think it wastef it to spend raone> for <mth a 
purpose \ct Industry owes a creat leal to 
Research . _ „._>i 

la the industrial W eat it is customary well nis^i 
compul on -to house a liberator} m ‘he plant 
and include a chemist on the staff The eapin es 


incurred are glidly borne and in 'Jl® 

sas* . ’BSSTTJSi SECS 

guarantee's junty and maintains a ., 5li [!,'P l 5 ,S 
which alone lasting goodwill is built The siraple 
mention of the Kodak Laboratories of intOTn at, ® n " 
tam» will suffice as an instance in point me 

«?' °£~* 
* These remarks apply particularly in tlie case 
of India now that she is witnessing another ptii'C 
in her much needed industrial renaissance it 
«hc intends to make abiding progress she must 
adopt ■jprae of the methods pursued ly '* estern 

in lusbies. , . 

tew manufactories m this country can toast 
of a laboratory as an annexe their workshops 
The nuurafaetiinos process is left in charge ot 
laymen who have little or no 
indostna! chemistry and rertonly wi^imit any 
vocational training One Kaneful result of such a 
procedure is that swadeshi articles ohen «cumre 
a bad reputation bting immatnre products of 
an ateur experiments 


Old Age Pensions and Ins-irance 
"Ur Leroy A Lincoln writes m In ban 
In finance on the place held by insurance 
in national bnsincss structure and |oints 


out in this connection, one of the 
neglected aspects of insurance 

One more product deserves mention here 
Perhaps it might be called the complement of life 
insurance I refer to pensions— annuities of course 
in our parlance American business has l ut lately 
come to realize that the human machine like its 
oth^r machines will become old worn out obsolete 
The sjint which now pervades our employers 
fori id» the scrapping of the human machines winch 
have given faithful service in their usefu years 
tut recognizes that these machines wear out 
Instead then of scrapping the machines far seeing 
employers arc through pension funds preparing 
in advance to substitute old age pensions for 
wages How shall they be organized and 
managed W hat shall they provide » These are 
locations which are occupying a prominent place 
in the mads of keen students of sociological pro 
bl ms m public and" private life. Leaders in 
government are alive to the question Individual 
States are considering the subject through their 
legislatures Life insurance companies have been 
developing group pension programmes available to 
employers desiring to make old ago pension 
provisions for their employees There is much 
for us to learn much for tl e public to learn but 
it is rapidly becoming apparent that some vehicle 
public or private must be found for organizing 
and managing systems of old age pensions w Inch 
•■hall be purely pensions without those frills which 
so uiatemlly increv>“ the cost Our eomjvinies 
must meet this problem and meet it s luarely it 
we do Dot wi*h to see it taken out of our hands 
by government Surely the institution of life 
insurance in tins country will be alert to devise 
and present appropriate means of satisfy mg tho 
grow mg demand for this sort oE protection on a 
tosis which, both in cost and m administration 
will tie superior to any service which government 
may be expected to provide 


The Governor General In the Dominions 
A greit change has come over the 
position of the Governor General of the 
Dominions during recent years so that their 
rights and powers a» laid down in the 
written constitutions have became more or 
less antiquated The whole subject is dealt 
with by Mr St'Jvibil Singh in The Indian 
lie trim 

, The (wnttenl Con titutions of tl e other 
Dominions are more or Ie«s anti inated documents 
containing ali the formulas that appear to make 
the Governor General supreme in Icgi'labon ’ 


41—11 
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linim tntion lut lack tli* pruu ions whertly |«»tc capalh of belting tlnniwjus. if onh wo will 
(Jiqc Jon mil i an reduced to legal fiction* all 1 t thorn nor) out their own salvation I he women 
1 mslative power rtslnif. in the legislature and of Imlii aro Indians (list nnd women of tern-ante 
\U vlmmistiaUvo power tans exercised l > the flies ire in the forefront m vocal reform they 
Ministry re*i oncillo exclusively to the I m hturc are organised 'Die womens Indian Association 
A Governor General urn Ik, alio to exemvo a i* a powcflut lodv I am tlul to le jlm to have 
measure of influence upon the m ir>o of legislation read at tha (’on* renco tlm nllemoon a message 
aid administration through ofT ring s.ve alvico from its \ lcM’re ident v ho until recentb us tM 
to tlu- Muu tij lut the Mini try inav choose to llvjuty Sixnkercf the Madras Loimeil— a plaw which 
di regard his tounvel anl nfn e io pav heetl men she has held for near I \ a decode ind to w hich sno 
to his warnings lho responMl ihtv is tho Ministry s has.l>ccn unanimously c ! cidcd and re-elected \>o hate 
md not th Governor General * As the constitn 
tonal rcpi « ntative of a constitutional monarch 
the Dorn mon Governor General must in tho last 
analv is follow tho advice tendered to him tv 
the Ministry vvh ther ho may deem it wi*o or no 
Not quite half a dozen \cars j\_o the Governor 
General of CmtLa (tho \i count Hying of Aimy) 
lho o to act otl orwi e upon one occasion Inste'ul 


with ns Hr He* ant its President founder and Mrs 
Hannah Sen its l-ondon representative. I have nl e o 
met on difleruit occasions its secretaries and other 
Indian women through this and other Association* 
have acoomj li*liod vvliat to mo seems otupcndus 
tasks In education m child marriage reform in 
the abolition of untouchal iht j in temperance in 

^ ^ , „„ . . .. . « the abolition of mil customs, and in every other 

of th* living Parliament as he was asked to do department of national pro„rc«s the w omen of lndu 


Ij th*- Premier (Mr Mackenzie King! he on his 
own initiative or at the suggestion ofat-ouservative 
statesman (as it was openly said in Canada) sent 
for the leader of tho Opposition (Mr Arthur 
Meighnn) and charged him with tho task of 
forming a now Government 

\t tie election that followed some months liter 
ard witnessed l \ me on the spot it w is apjian nt 
that the majority of tho voters iq tho Dominion 
did not favour any such innovation Mr King and 
lus LiUrals headed the rolls The Conservatives 


arc taking a full share Our task is not to leetufo 
them on feminism t ut to remove such restraints 
as aro impo. cd on them 1 y us If we do that we 
have dono nil that wc need do If wo fight shv 
of that wo lay onr*elves open to doubt regarding 
our sincerity ^ ou cannot work for cam ity or 
freedom for Indian women without giving equality 
and freedom to India hcr«ilf I lei'O this thought 
with tho c of you who nr* engaged in securing 
equality of citizenship for women m the Hutish 
hmpiro It is not tho men of India, but wo, who 


were beaten Mr Mcighan \v as person illy defeated nro keeping tho women of India in an inferior 
anl reigned his leadership and returned to Ins status ol uUzcnlnp 

legal practice Tho w omen of India have no need for our lip 

The verdict of tho electors was plain to am sympathy They are truly in earnest about their 
one w ho had the eves to see It is to he doubted country flicir intluenco in tho national and 
that anv other Governor General of l inada will domestic life m India is unbounded Somo of them 
trv ogam to rule of lus own initiative instead of are to-day in \ nsons but no prison! w lU hold all 
following tho advice tendered to him ly Ins Indus daughters If wo can sell our goods nnd 
eon titutional advisers nurso the glorv of our tinpiro only hy 1 eeping the 

women of India m rn*on let ns make our choice 


SI nrtly after his triumphal return to power 
Mr King cro cd the Atlintie and attended a 
session of tho Imperial Conference from which 
emanated a document designed to reduce to wntin„ 
Hie inoie important innovations introduced in 
Dominion iraetice since their creation as self 
LOvcrmiu nations The importance of tho jart 
that the C inn han Prime Minister played in tho«c 
detdvcrations has nevei been understood at anything 
like its tiue worth 


a to divest ourselves of the I mpire 


New Turkish Literature 

Dr Julius Germ an us, who holds the 
chair of Islamic studies endowed by the 
Nizam m tho \ isva Bharati writes tn The 
I isia Ii/imati Quarterly on the piodcrn 
movement^ in Islam in course of which bo 
gives on account of the new movement in. 
Turkish literature 

In the half a century which has elapsed since 
the works of the y oung Turkish writers first 
appeared Turkish literature lias traversed a long 
roau Jim sonorous phrases even of iSaraih 
i ii » i . . - , T - ; hemal Ay a Pasha or Abdul Hakk Hamid 

to tie Indian women of to day Her speech appeared cumbrous and gave way to the purer 
Ins been quoted in full in Stndhanna from , ° f the peoile Turhsh nationalism 

which wo quote the following extracts M™* ll ? londage of the pas- 

r ,, . , . . , I he Aral ic tongue no longer occupied a sacro- 

lo tho women whose love for freedom is sauct position conglomerations of fonign 

dotv wluch nopohh^al or otliei word without auy moaning became obsolete 

loyalty shorn etvert There are women m this lho lurkish language as,ain bocame a mean* to 
ro inli y who throw up their bands in 1 orror at express thougl ts and not to conceal them The 

In In * social exits and „o aljn it asking V* hat can older literal ire grew more and more alien in 

wo do to lidi Indian women t Indian women arc «fint to the lurks and were enjoy od Jess and 


Indian Women of To day 
lu her special address on India winch 
Mrs ‘William Graham the wife of the 
resident of the British Board of Trade 
deliveied before the British Womens 
Conference m London she referred (loquently 
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less. I muli Ncditn and Bail were often referred 
to by modem 'writers but were scarcely read 
like tho venenble old arm chair ra the comer 
uncomfortable to sit in the older writers were 
shoved into tho background JTlio clianging times 
created new ideas anl new forms Instead ot 
tho yhatfl with its monotonous theme Furopean 
poetry with its great variety warmed it«ell 
into the hearts of the people Itedjai/i *ade 
bkrtm wa* a pioneer of European poetic form 
and at tho same time a raa-ter of the tend 'rest 
tones m the Turkish style Dramatic literature 
produced a genius of extraordinary ability 
Aldul Hakk Hamid who in hi3 proso dramas 
soars to the level of immortality French literary 
movements readily influenced the Turkish po* t. 
and tho impressionistic school «oon found mutators 
m Tevfik iikret and in tliat mo-t ingemou 
writer Djenab Shihali Fddm , Prose 1 ter imre 
found a new vehicle in the Turki h novel 1 lieu 
the national novel (mi/fi) becauso it deals with 
"oeial problems) and a nnmboi of writer' 
contributed to create tho tj pical Turki h novel 
of tho present day a sjmboli tic romaoti and 

melancholy story Humoristic literature al o 
deve'oned rapidly as leing most conginnl te the 
Turkish spirit. All theso literary predu tioo 
relic t tho slow but sure awakening of the 
Turkish sprit from its slum'ier of icntunrs 
Fvery new literary work was a st p tetward 
in tho hleration of the hnguag® fro n its ton i_n 
shackles and also marked from dxv to da\ the 
advaroo of tho Turkish people m their stm gle 
to get free from loth \siaticand Furopean desnotem 
Poets i-egan to sing tho songs of their own hearts 
in the I manage of til® people noveli't* to d esc r ire 
in a ropuhr form tho lives of men of the reop e 
and Turki h poli'ii lans began at lore la t to art 
in tho interest of the people Time-honoured words 
and ex pro sions from the classics familiar and 
cherished as the> were to oldir ears and ta to*- 
were rudely brush'd aside to give place to the 
words of tho n asant of \natolu. A new lurti^n 
literature was created for the Turks in the 
language of the Turks 


Social Hygiene in Britain 

Dr B C Oliver writes m The ?\alio>ial 
Chn-'tiau Council Renew on tho progrc'' 
of social hygiene in Britain The work of 
promoting this work bas for some years 
past been carried on by the British Social 
Hygiene Council, which is an influential 
body including many dtstingui hed Scientist' 
educationists and statesmen s> numbers. 
The educational aspect of this _vort ot 
which an account w given by ire umer 
and quoted below, is one of its most important 
sides 

The Bnti'H &xial Hjgisn' Council during th; 
List twelve sears, la? r’aced the educat oral 
“ cl E work in the forefrort of it i regrvm a 
reTvinS n" that it i' a chan -ed attitud’ of mird 
on tho part of the rnblie that will 
prevention of venereal di-easc- In ft w ed»»j.orud 
programme th«v have jw «c«l t«'ond th. regatiae 


idea of prevention and are striving to lay the 
foundation for a healthy social li'e In fneir 
statement of aims and objects more than half are 
directh concerned with the positive aspect ti 
1 To preserve) and strengtl en tho faintly as 
th® b iste social unit 

* To promote educative anu soeui measures 
directed towards the development of cortrol of 
tho racial instinct 

3 To emphasize the re'ponsilility of tho 
community and tho individual for preserving or 
improving b\ cdticativo and social meo.UR.'' tho 
quality of future generations 

4 To further social customs which promote a 
high and equal standard of sex conduct in men 

> To co-operate to secure these ends 
Th major educational a. c oi ntions are 

i i resent xl on the Social Hi giene Council 

It w ts recognised tliat arrangements would 
havt to Ih. made for a programme for Sthoc’s anil 
for the public Tho schools mu t be roach nt 
through th, teachers and through the educational 
aatlnntu.s Confer, necs of chool teachers in 
si oudirv ed ication have be. n called summer 
sihoolsand instnutional courses of lectures liave 
be i) provide! aldress’s have be«.n given to many 
eel i uioual association 


Muhammadan Waterworks 
I o»e of running water was very -frong 
with tho Mnbammidan rulers of India and 
it led them to provide for tanks and 
reservnrs in their buildings This interesting 
subject is dealt very interestingly in the 
Indian Slate Railway; Maga me by Mr 
E l \llnutt 

\ love for the prc~,ncc of water— esix"'iaUv of 
running water— is cliaractenstic of Muliammadan 
design whether it l o of royal or ot a more modest 
donvs-ti interior or ot a formal garden around 
tomb or shrine In this respect Mo 1 m last is 
in «hirp contrast with the Hindi pre'erenec for 
large expanses of still water aa escmplihed I i 
inn mu ruble tanks and we’ls 

Th> ma tel fondness for orcam ntal water 
whihcmbo ol erved qinte a> well in Jtuh.ua 
madjn domestic design of to-day as from tho 
monuments and gardens which rema n to as from 
Mcvhul gemu3 of the ps t is not only on® of the 
tuCs pl Using conventions in Saracenic archils. tun. 
t ut in garden plannirg i> the dement that has 
1 robably done more than anything else to «tereo- 
tvpo tho torn which to Muhammadan feeling I'l® 
ileal garden ehou'd taka It has teen said tliat a 
gard n whether it contain flowers or not must 
in ludomionry trees sward and running water ta 
its comjXKinon. m ord r to becCire a satisfying 
work of art. \\ het! er Una b® c o o- net— and 
many djnbtl'ss will dv h *eit— it 13 ley on I qu'sLon 
that by the skilful n ■» running water cocfcned 
and conv>yed ty a n odiuin of mvras wor» and 
r’icvedly sometimes a very restrained quantity 
of vocetaton Muhainmalan gard n planner! 
have often siKccdnl in crea'ing d iigV f 
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sequestered oases. ot refreshment m the most are worth I quite spree with the editor of The 
unpromising corners of a parched and thirstv land Indian Labour heuav that violence of any sort 
It mav welt bo that this predilection foi decora ^ vehieher it 


tne water which wa» so generally evinced by the 
Moghul invaders, of the Punjab w as the expression 
of an inborn taste that could but rarely Le indulged 
the barren dessicatcd regions of High Asia from 


has to be ruled out of consideration whether it 
emanates from Moscow or FDgland Mo do not 
want a policy of violence dictated from Moscow 
nor do w e w ant slavish submission to a foreign 
rule based partly »on violence So long as tlio 


whence they came To a p»orle accustomed to Ihitish Trade Union Copgiess and its Political 
the forbidding inhospitable uplands of Turkestan counterpart the Untisti Labour Party headed 
ill watered at test and often mere desert, descent lv Mr Korney MacDonald and Mr Wed gw cod 
into tie verdant phmts ot the Five Rivers must Reno endorses a policy of ruthless Tepression amt 
havo se’mcd the entry into an earthly Paradise lutes by ordinances Indian w pikers cannot very 
lnthemdat of the cultivated fertile and shady well accept the lead of the Iintish Trade Union 
groves of a scene that contrasted so strikingly with Congress 

the stonlo wastes which they had left behind they The Indian woikcis situated as they art, nm«t 
lost no time in ministering to a desire for luxun chalk out their own economic and political pro- 
mis ease once the stern business ot conquest was gramme without caring for the frowns or favours 
accomplished \nd the abundance of water gave of Geneva or the jeers and gibes of Moscow 
them an opportunity of using it lavishly in tho Indian Trade Unions must refuse to be dictated to 
I uil ling activity that quid ly followed success m cither by Geneva or by Moscow It is tlio slavish 
tho field Together with the erection of palace imitation of cither Geneva or Moscow which has 
fort and mosiuo went tlio layout of garden and been the root cause of all our troubles and meamng 
court and in all provision was made for water— les*= fights M e must brush aside tho docilo trade 
precious alike for its life giving refreshment its unionist who subordinates the _ interests of 


cool soothing beauty and its sy mbolism 


Unity of Indian Trade Unions 
Mr R S Rniker President of tlio LIP 
Ratlwaymeus Union pleads for unity among 
Indian trade unions in The Indian I about 
linteu After referring to tho present split in 
the Indian trade union world and the unciuploy 
meat problem Mr Rtttker goes on to *iy 
Hut wl at has loon the lead that wo have given 
to the various trade unions in the country > 
co-day we stand as scattered sheep and our common 
nevny is steadily gamins ground Tho GIF 


thousands of starving Indian workers cither to 
the dictates of tho British Trade Union Congress 
01 those of tlio Geneva school of thought Me 
must eqally give up tlio meaningless imitation of 
Moscovute programmes which only mean disaster 
to the Indian working class 


Hindu Religious Thought and Western Mysticism 

That Hiudu religious thought Ins things 
to learn from Western mysticism is not 
porl aps commonly realized In the series of 
articles winch M Romam Rolhnd has been 
contributing tho lb abtuldhn JViat at, lie pointed 
out the thtee lessons which Hindu religions 


iiUij strike rras suppressed ly the Corcmment thought might be interested to lotra from the 
' o' luton of stnl ere from tlicir quarters bv West 


hundreds of prosecutions against most peaceful and 
innocent railway workers and in some cases against 
their leaders too and thousands of strikers are 
still Icing kejt out of employment on the G I I* 
Railway The workers asked for bread and received 
n stone 

All this is duo to our ranks being hopelessly 
divided The timo has really como when an 
earnest effort ought to 1 e made to present a united 
front to our common encniy^ Tho necessity for 


To sum up the following m my opinion are 
tlio three chief lessons that Hindu religious thought 
should be interested to team and to take from 
European Mysticism 

1 Tho architectural sense of Christian meta 
plij sieians 1 hav e just described it in the w ork 
of Denis and lus sovereign art is to ho found 
throughout tho Middle Age 5 The men who nu a ed 
tl e cathedrals carried into the construction ot the 


, — - - ensis through which harmonious kaknee that made them the master 

India is passing iodav The Simon Commission l udders of the arches linking the Intwnte to the 
the forthcoming Round Tabic Conference in London finite 

tho most ihenomenal non violent movement 2 The p ychohgical science of the Christian 
inaugurated 1> Mahatma Gandhi all these questions e\i torers ot the Dark Right of the Infinite In 
require tho closest attention from every Trade it tl ey expended a wenras at least equal— Uomc- 
inonirt m tl e country I -at our m Indu can times superior}— to that winch lias smeo been 
no longer afford to shut its eyes to the clonous deviated into nofine literature through tho theatre 
lent for freedom which is being fought today in and tho novel I he nsyeholokj ot tho mvstic 
India. R tt unfortunately there is no strong ccntrvt masters <\{ the Mxtovnlh century to Spain and tli© 
organ witnn which can pro a clear lead on these seventeenth century in trance foreshadowed that 
t urnin questions winch vitally affect the future of the classical poets and modern thinkers who 

of tho Tnle l mon movement. imagine that they have discovered tho bitbconscious 

It i-, more easy to state the yroUenv that hav© scarcely reached the same level It goes 
confronts n, jlian to I nd a satisfactory solution for without saving that their interpretations differ 

it I nukv mi hum!! Migge tions for what tl ey Hut the e ential joint ts not the interpretation 
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the name Riven hi the mind to what it sees— but 
>cbat »t *« i The eve* of ltes'em mysticism 
reached to the limits of the inaccessible 

3 The formidable energies that Western 
mysticism tues to achieve Divine Union in parti 
nuar the passionate violence o! the Furopean 
accustomed to battle and action It devoured 
Ruy«broeek «o that his Bhafcti (Lovel sometimes 
took on the guise o! the Seven Deadiv Sins 
Implacable Desire ’ the fury of mortal “Combat * 
the torrent of delights ’ and the embrace of carnal 
possession, and the colossal humor of the Epical 
rcao Siowliriy the Irasnbths of Ecfchart whose 
Soul being identical to God s cannot bear anything 
above it, even God llim«elf * and so seizes Him 
bj force 

In these three directions I believe that Indian 
Mysticism mi„ht find sources of enrichment 


Modern Cynicism and its Remedy 

In the same paperaro quoted some remarks 
of Hr Hertrand Russell in modern cvmei^ra 
and its remedy 

}?u« elf «hovr« how religion coicntn progress 
beauty and truth have lost their old influent es on 
men Religion is intellectually unsound —the God 
of most moderns 1-. a little vague IMnofi m no 
longer attracts — It is obvious to all intelligent 
young men that patriotism is the curse of our a„ 
an I will tnng civilization to an end if it cannot be 
mitigated ’ Similarly of progress beautv and 
truth Myself when young accepted this view 
Ghat truth was absolute eternal and superhuman) 
and devoted a misspent youth to the search for 
troth Rut a whole host of enemies have n-nn 
to «tvv froth pragmatism behavton m psicho 
logism relativity physics It is difficult to 

worship n merely human and relative troth. 

Not these atone There are also other reasons 
for cyniUMn , The effect of mass production and 
elementary education is that stupidity is more 
fiimly entrenched than at anv other time since 
th* rise ol civilization Tho work of the 
intellectuals is ordered and paid for by governments 
or rich men whose aims probably scorn absurd if 
not pernicious, to the intellectuals concerned. Hut 
a dash of cymci m enables them to adjust their 
consciences to tho situation " This thin is the 
reason Intillectually we are fine tut by action 
and mode ot life gross The conflict is at the 
foundation of modern Iif ’ 

\\ hat is the remedy then acconlicg to Russell 5 
“Tho euro will come only when intellectuals can 
Pa i n caretr that erolcdies their creative impulses. 
1 do not see any prescription except the old one 
advocated bv Duraeh Educate our masters.'' 
Tbeintell'ctuals are to ihacee the tastes of the 
stupid rich who are row holding the stage How 
pleasant a wor'd would be in which no man was 
allowed to opt rate en tho Stock Fvchasge unices 
he could pass an examination m economics and 
Greek poetry and m which politic ana were obliged 
to have a competent knowledge of history ard 
nedem novels. Cat Nation m the modem wort 
is more complex and remote in i's lamiheatu-ns 
than it ever wa-s lekre owirg to tho increase 
of Luge organization® but thc«e w e control these 


organizations arc ignorant men who do not know 
the hundredth part of the consequences of their 
actions 


Federal India 

Sir P $ Stvaswami Aiyer subjects the 
proposals of the Simon Commission with 
recard to federal constitution for India to 
a thorough examination m Serf India 
After referring to the proposals of the 
‘Mtnon Commission Sir Sivaswatm says 

There arc a number of admissions in the Report 
of the Simon Commission which tell again t their' 
own recommendations They concede that the 
conditions necessary for the development of tho 
Federal Government do not now exist m India. 
They admit al o that the present structure of the 
Government of In !u is one of the l nitary type 
Rut wbat they say is that the present structure ot 
tho Government must be destroyed and broken up 
and new political entities must be called into 
exist nee The tendency of a Federal Government 
tli y observe, is towards greater and greater centra- 
li/ ition Fven in the l rated States Dt America, the 
t ndvnw lias been increase the power of the 
Untral Government. When that is the tendency 
iwn of a Government of tho Federal type does it 
not look strange that, when we are on the road 
towards that letter type of Government the Simon 
Loin mission should express a desire that we should 
pull down the existing edifice ^ 

There are some arguments put forth hy them 
in favour of a Federal system which they «eem to 
xim-ider as having immense force Let us consider 
British Indio. They say that the areas and popult- 
tioas of the different provinces arc so vast that it 
is not possible to have a system of direct election 
to the Central Assembly As regards the 1‘rovin- 
< ml Louncil they seem to think that the difficulties 
uo not exist Hut the number of voters for the Pro- 
vincial liCgis|iture in ®omc districts is nearty a 
lakh and this nntnl^r is sufficiently large to rouse 
difficulties I think the problem will lie senons 
even for the local Legislative Councils They think 
that the method of indiro-t election will solve tho 
difficulties Jlut at what expense ‘ It is observed 
by the Simon Commission themselves that the 
e- entia! condition of any representative Democracy 
is that there should be contact between tl o voter 
an 1 the member F von as it 1 it is difficult it 
will 1« tar more difficult I may ear impossible to 
secure acv such contact under a scheme of indirect 
election The result will be that the voter will not 
be trained at all to make his wishes known to the 
country at large The voter would never think 
impvruify and wonAf never 6e framed to do so 
America adopted a system of indirect election to 
the benate I ut within the last 2U years or ®o the 
system has been alondoned and now there is direct 
election to the ‘tenate. This experience ol America 
carries with it a lesson 

The difficulties arising out of tho size of electo- 
rates would Ic considerably reduced if as in England 
and other countries the rarty system is projerfy 
developed in India- It is conceded that in this 
country one rarty at any rate has fairly organized 
«s<tf and has got sufficient icflaeme— and in fie 
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ey cs of some perhaps too much influeuco— and it 
is actively working In the «omo way il other 
j irti&j coin© into existence and cstalltsh their 
organizations wc can surmount the difficulties 
created t j the vast population and area of each 
constituency , , , . 

Another absurdity which one w oulu Iiai e 1 efioiett 
the members of that Commission wore incapable 
of perpetrating is that the same India id ml could 
a member of the local Coined as well a* the 
Imperial Legislature at the same time 

In a trulj Ipderal Government so far as fitne&s 
of the States for entering into the Central Govern 
meat is concerned they mu«t all ka\ c a certain 
level of capacity the assumption underhung this 
being that the various States ought not to bo 
interfered with in their internal administration 
Hut the Commission seem to think that such areas 
as the Agency Tracts o! Gaiyam and Orissa ana 
Baluchistan are to to brought within the scope of 
the f ederal Government Do they contemplate 
that they aro all fit for the exercise of complete 
internal antonomj ® The Central Government would 
necessarily ha\e to pav special attention to the 
internal management and administration of these 
backward area* and therefore they could not 
possibly have that internal aitonomy which is the 
fundamental postulate of any typo of federal Govern 
ment That seems to mo to be the redurtio ad 
absurdum of this argument of the Simon Commis 
sion which is based on the existence of backward 
areas fhe Commission opino that during tbe 
inarch to the goal of responsible government 
maintenance of the peace and safety of the country 
must continue to lie an important concern of the 
Central Government But 1 w oiOA ask the question 
Mould jt cease to le a matter of Central concern 
after India had reached the goal 0 

1 can sec ouly one advantage m all theso recom 
mendations from the point of view of the Simon 
Commission It is the mestiraalle advantage of 
putting off the transfer of responsibility to the 
people. The Commission has said that it is neces 
sarv to taho a long view of the development of 
Indian Self Government Altogether their view 
is so long that Indian Self Gov eminent cannot be 
realized w ithin any measurable distance of time 

Art and Industry 

Mr O C Gangoli the veteran Bengali 
art critic pleads eloquently for the 


introduction artistio standards in the industrial 
productions of the country in 27/e Calcutta 
Municipal Qa cite 


Lnder the stress of the Swadeshi Movements 
the fields of Industrial Arts have been mado to 
\ield all manners of home-made’ products and 
articles ‘made-ra India.’ But these indigenous 
product® arts and crafts are woefully devoid of any 
taste or any sense of beauty 01 jects of daily 
use— articles of furniture textiles potteries and 
domestic uteosi L etc — acquire a new value when 
illuminated with tho glow of taste and tho polish 
of beauty Industrial products Jacking in artistic 
finish and in quality of design as a rule log far 
behind in all comjetitivc market* In Europe 
America and in Tapau —in tho fields of education 
vs of commerce Ip; hcatton of Art to Induitn/ is 
a favourite slogan and an inevitable article of faith 
for economic salvation Buskins well known 
dictum— Industry watiiout Art is Brutality —became 
lorn, ago an article of economic faith in all phases 
of industrial development in Europe It is a well 
known fact— well recognised bv people of shrewd 
com nercnl sense- that crafts and industrial products 
wath a touch of artistic finish or a novelty of 
design are best sellers m international market. 
\U manners of Japaneso arts and crafts chiefly 
objects of daily use- by virtue of their novel ideas 
of eloign and tbe touch of their peculiar racial 
aesthetic flavour— captured the markets of Europe 
and America many decades ago The output of 
Japanese export trade— in art wares eg pottery 
screens mattings toys, etc— runs into formidable 
figures In woeful contrast the figures of export 
Indian trade m art wares and industrial products 
deploy every year a steady tendency to a 
depressing downward course. The much vaunted 
u embley fahow proved to ho on absolute moon 
shine and ha* failed to afford Indian products any 
decent ,foot hold in the markets of Europe lho 
reasons for this ma> be more than one but the 
most obvious reason is the poverty of design and 
finish in all forms of our modern Indian art crafts 
Unless Indian producers can brush up their aesthetic 
taste revise their quality of design and stamp 
their wares with the peculiar mark of Indian 
genius Indian products have very JitUe chanco in 
the competitive markets of Europo to-day \rt 
as a factor in industrial field* has yet to bo 
recognized by Indian traders and industrialist* 




England in Palestine 

British policy in Palestine has perhaps 
been vitiated by the fundamental error of 
trying to reconcile the irreconcilable — the 
Jewish and the Arab claims that is This 
defect, os 3tr Vincent Sheean points out 
in A*m strikes at the very root of a sound 
system of administration for Palestine 

The position of England in Palestine is not a was nv* erf the Ottommi Empire 
pleasant one for those Englishmen who have the thenar BriLati hough t off the French by n.-.-r 
gxxJ name of their country at heart Both the them Si na and the Ilauran Since then a British 
Arabs and the Jews feel with a fair show of civil ^administration has __tned to govern^ 
reason, that Britain has tetraved them and to 
the observer who » not Arab nor Jewish n"' 


After this Jlr Sheean goes on to sketch 
the history of the British occupation of 
Palestine md summarizes his conclusions 
as follows 

To sum up the British made a senes of 
solemn but contradictory pledges during the war 
promt -ung Pileotine to the Amts the trench and 
th< Jews in succession while the country still 
was part of the Ottoman Fmpire At the end of 


English it must seem that tie Bnti’h have put 
themselves into a situation in the Near F ist from 
which there is no escape with honour The inuivt 
dual British officials m Palestine appear to do 
their best at al* times, but they are defeated by 
the impossible regime they are pledged to serve 
In this minute and barren country they are 
o v lured to facilitate the e tablishment of anew 


ountry justly but is handicapped at every turn 
b\ the effort to 1 e faithful to conflicting com 
mitraerU This situation arises from, and was 
1 reduced by the double pronged Balfour De-Iara 
t on one prong of wb ch imposes a Jewish nation 
on the Arabs and the other prong of which forbids 
this new nation to disturb the "rights” of the 
same \rat-. The proccs 3 has now continued with 
a few sanguinary interludes arising from the 
reluctance of the Arabs to bo so bandied about. 


nation without detriment to the rights of the for ten years IIow long can it endure 


nation which already lives there -a strange 
endeavour which rends their consciences so that 
they become naturally divided into two groups 
those who empha. ize the first part of their dutv 
and tho-e who emphasize the second. That is to 
say they become either pro-Jewish or pro- Arab 
and a large part of their intellectual energy is 
dissipated m an effort to conquer the inevitable 
tendency to favounti m Underneath tins effort 
which may lie 9 tated in other terms as the 
attempt to deal justly and honorably watli 
Palestine is the troubled conscioir-ness that 
England s slate is not clean that Eng Land has 
not been really fair either tn the Jews or to the 
\rabs and that the hear East is strewn with 
England s broken pledge* flood government is 
difficult indeed under such circumstances. 

Eien those who most thoroughly di like the 
theory and practice cf Bnta h imperialism must 
admit that the British possess as a race the 
genius for government no other w estem people 
has ever done so well m the equitable control ot 
the East- But 10 Pules tine the tobnc of Bntj*h 


The answer to our final question is more likely 
to bo found in India than in Palestine. It i-, 
obviou-. that so long as India remains in the 
British Empire its defences (among which 
Palestine is important) must also remain When 
India goes the whole edifice goes with it 
Palestine is now too organically woven into the 
whole system of Impenal defence to gam its 
freedom without a terrible struggle for which the 
Arabs are not prepared. The present regime 
with all it» inconsistency and weakness is valuable 
to the continuance of the British Empire 


The Futility of Wars 

President Lowell of Harvard and President 
Angell of Yale have both spoken emphati 
cally for the cause of pacifism Their news 
are quoted and summarized m Unity 

Jwr in EauKiunr ur . President Lowell of Ilarvattl hn his emphasis m 

ipenal tradition breaks down. It is not possible «*»« baccalaureate address on lack of 
in he uniformly just in this country where the *■* perhaps the most salient defect of 

ahiJn to of government 1* injustice. As a our day puts his finger on a sore spot Tbe 
re-alt mstcad° of impartial and inflexible rule majority of cor people do not want intemperance 
what « win Pal™ tie is a vibration betwren nor crime nor war They want to get rid of them 
iShue-T The British are just to the hat they do not know how and in their action 
Aral« rf ono day and to the Jews the next— which Tw yed b f ° K ? r Partisanship and their 

utosi? uSl” the Jews one day and to the This is glaringly evident m the current 

Anluhf £ No other cooree n possible. discern of Prohibition and president » 
since experiment has abundantly shown that comidnvd the parent chaotic, condition’ 
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matter He also took up the so-called enme 
wave, the mournful revelations lawlessness and 
tl c attitude ot the public to this prol lera He 
then concentrated his attention upon the * lack of 
wi dom in tiio nations in dealing with the war 
sj stem The folly and futility of war are now 
recognued l y all sane and sensible men and they 
lave been l roitght home to ns w ith startlin'* new 
emphasis ly the awful calamity of the World War 
the most disastrous war in human historv nineteen 
centimes i after Christ The united wisdom of the 
world should have been sufficient fo prevent it, 
and shout lie utlc to ensure the w orld against a 
recurrence bnt tbo wisdom of the world was 
not united and was not brought efficients to tear 
The ai ologists for cac 1 belligerent explain that 
their sido was not responsille and did not want 
it and prol ably a majority of tho people in every 
country engaged did not desire tho war Certainly 
a very largo majority c\ ery where todav lament 
the conditions that made it unavoidable "ket tlicrc 
wois not w is lom enough in tho world to prevent 
it. I resident I owed a wholesome moral was that 
the nations ought to applv then hearts unto 
wisdom and apply more def mtcly and unitedly the 
the w isdom which they have Wars need not 
occur if there were wisdom enough to d rect the 
course of human conduct 

111 n ipressive coincidence this execration of 
war was the chief burden of President Angell a 
t^^^Pl C J a .'l rcS3 '“'V 1 1,10 Mmo moment 
J ‘ho sul ject from a different angle 

LmtwlVtates sharply up to the people of the 
* or nil rhn 1 


sheer question or armaments On us above\ll 
others therefore it rests to tako generous and 
i a!tlt,, dcs disregarding tho pottifogem" 
nn 0t ihn °i<.m^ , i C l « WIt 1 other rn,| ons mch for inch 

% &S of o,r £Tr ?3SJ 

& SKh olh “> 
lie skarply exposed the grotesnuo fwtilifr nf 
war as a means for the lust vettlcment o 
international issues and its iittcrh VmiL! 
wastage of lift andtreasme The [Jmc 
njjrnachmg he added when even the hrrSIhnL 

v&p, w&'tsk 

hunanlj impossill Hut "las wn 

ass;. yfljss 


The State Shops of Moscow 
All bmm.W rail big .tori', in Moscow 
arc owned and managed by the State There 

"l'L fill, FV 1 ' sl, T , 1IcrT Il'inr l’ol ot 
, II fill uthir a radical weclly of Berlin 
fA*” v « n I'rcsfin- descnjtion of dailj 

s - zteSLEr £Srs 


Here is a little catchword for visitors to 
"Moscow Evert thing in tho Soviet capital h 
just like Berlin except tint it is completely 

different Let me explain this strangely comic 
paradox lilo bismess for instance The stores 
look hko ours and nic decorated in tho samo wav 
though of course always m the stylo that is 

found in the vicinity of the Stettin Station 
Faery line of business exists There are photo 
graph shops ilowei shops wine shops a 
considerable numbci of confectionery shops 
in short everything you desire The centre 
of the city is filled with department stores 

at w hose entrances many people are 
standing These buildings have big show 

window 1 ! libo those in our own department 
stores and even if tl ey are less elegant, they 
decorated with real taste A\ hen you go into 
such an establishment you find standing behind 
the counter a young man or woman who will 
ask you what you want pael up your goods 
ana hand y on y our package 

If yon want to got about Moscow taxis may 
be had and the streets are also teeming with 
new American automobiles exactly like those m 
Benin There is however this tiny dillcrence 
All theso fine shops warehouses taxis JJuicks 
and lackards do not belong to i rms or to 
individuals bnt to the Russian State to tho city 
of Moscow and to trade union* Ccst la i elite 
difference nui fait la munqitc Ninety nine per 
cent of the business m Moscow has been taken 
out of pmato hands and only a fow littlo shops 
sl f do ., B,rootS t aro , run by pmato mdivid iak 
rVf i °i ‘hem shoemakers tailors aud tho like 
r of , the , 1 usines ' s is done ty trusts 
n IR *u Uyi . nc and , soI bng trust 3 0wn 
« r af tas 0 ad ‘bo stores and business houses 
n J’‘? scovv so , ‘hat ono Loop* seeing tho same 
5 ™? ‘ho signs lho trust for tho 

1 uK l of a f ncult ' ra ! i roducts, known a- 
in V * 1 U as a b° ut , h\c hudered shops 

IILik® ‘ ch n J caI “chocolate cakes I oer 

rmmwvi ^ and every kind of household 

iS“,Sa ro 'toti,‘ u, “ aresSK “' i? 

distinguish mg charactenstic of these 
SS?® ,^ e .V™i Ca i n •pdy bo explained V» 
oftmndl 0 ^“'budij’od \0t a tremendous variety 
oi goons is on sale 1 1 ices of course are 
, . 00 . The result is that t'»sro art 


as^jjS.' «nfrv*.3? Sr s 
t®£ 

su?urk fh^ , ho ‘h-w iou do in any 

stores" atiil S , 3 J 1 ‘romendons number of baok 
or tTree ^hL f nw »»«« affairs with twe 

most modern ^VnnP U3 .. <I ^ ora wi 1[ > tho mO -,1 
inusi mouern manner 1'erlu ns tins ■« win so 

n, ' out i,ut jt fi 

h'rJri !f'ir,;s„nTs , s,,r 6 ; i „4 

^^^ Cr R hor' U 15 or n, 'raf ll ' n 0r ° 

isrSh 0n S n > of tho streets, 

alvdnli UX x?. |,,iri!l refreshment bhoi 
a IV t nu Ct tilt \CI jMinal in an olwure 
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*iJ-» street. where one can layi tup ofco^" 
and ea' a j «re of onto lot a»td from th s 
th re are literally ro ca'-s m Jto cow rl 
no d -.til! nes either Prohibition has _ really 
be«n pat throo-H h re tu* it is a ••yvnl km l 
of rrohdition. Only the sal’ of m,le dink* u 
forttdd a or 1 yon ru bnj a mnth w tw 
or Todka ly the bottle as you wi h in the 
Oovernn , en f wine shops It is forbidden 
however to dnnk anythirg in these shops or 
on the stro-t or an> where in fifth One 
can drink only at home 

This has, it shonld tn passing be ob erred, 
-resulted in the decline in the consumption 
of alcohol in Moscow by two thirds 
Dnnn;j his stay in Moscow Herr Pol did 
not see n single drunken person 


Swadeshi in Japan 

Mr M. Onchi, a Japanese writer pats 
forward an eloquent plea for the consumption 
of Japanese goods by the Japanese m 
The Japan jfagertne 

It is highly regrettable to note that the Japanese 
f»°op!j, being mentally relaxed, hare been m i rti 
frivolous and extremely extravagant t lictlli 
valuing foreign articles and not being awaaeneti 
do the senousress of ihe economic derrro-uon anil 
the national economic crisis At this lunrtnrc 
■we Japanese ought to cooperate and go ahead tor 
tho pnrposcs of promoting the development 
-of domestic productive industry and encouraging 
•the nse of domestic prod acts so as to 

increase the wealth and power of the r mpire 
as one of the leading powers in the worm it 
may mentioned with reverence that 11 I ji 
the Fmperor keeping this point srecialy 
in mind, is pleased to use I m penal hitL«chohl 
requisite's etc mail'' in Japan and wishe s the 
Court to follow the examrte This is a great 
stimulus to using domestic made articles among 
the people at large which must be their 
•determination 

This does not mean the U«c of all Japanese 
rproducts however inferior in quality and the 
rejection of all the foreign products it aims 
mainly a* th” production and use of fine nullities 
Tho dcsianl for domestic products has lm 
restricted hitherto chiefly ly the fact that they 

were mfenrr in quality to the imported goods 60 

as to make them unsuitable for tho consumers 
purpceos More especially it lias been almost 
lmpw-sil I*» to get among domestic made mi nines 
and chemical products anything quite strong 
accurate an 1 safe as needed b> consumers The 
quo*.! on of domestic rrolucts is C"«entiall> a 
question of economy and it is not feasible if it 
is advocated to use domestic mode nrticles witlout 
due eonsiderat on of quality and price. It is to t-e 
desired therefore that Japanese manufaot mere 
should look into the question of pnee as well as 
that of quality «> as to sec how to ch*ppen their 
products to meet foreign compel it on- As for the 
consumers they taking into consideration that 
•eventually domestic products will win over foreign 
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products in rivalry as to qiulitj an I pnee and 
the national wealth and power rrornoleil by it 
el o tld use as much as posaitle domestic products 
even at a temporary sacrifice and th ir enlhusa. tic 
co-operatnn will succeed in muJtii lying th' output 
of fee domestic rrolucts as much as is desired 
at pre>ent 

In this way tho question of using domestic 
products in rrehrenco to foreign articles is 
advocat'd and dvseu^ed R* nous I y now Ij Uio 
liovernment and people wi lung to pet through 
I'caccfully the exuding economic crisis b> earning 
the proposals into practice. 


Temporizing with India 

This is tho heading under which The Xew 
Repiibtie derotes a leading article to tho 
second volume of the Simon Report After 
observing that its publication is a crushing 
blow to thoso who had hoped that it might 
have an important effect in ending tho 
temblo situation which exist in India, tho 
writer goes on to say 

As we have already said concessions which 
might have meant something fivo or ten years ago 
are meaningless today Twenty four hours l«foro 
the second volume of the Report was male put lie, 
Mr Neglev I arena correspondent m Indus of The 
• ! ire 30 IMuIi A'w» cal led fo his pap'r a description 
of last Saturday a riots in Horn bay from w hich wo 
quote a few sentences 

Heroic boarded Sikhs several with blood 
dripping from their months, refusing to move or 
even to draw their ~ktrpan* (sacred swords) to 
defend thomrelvcs from a shower of lath i blows— 

Hindu women and girls dressed in orange robes 
of s» nf ce flinging themselves on fhc bridles of 
horses and imploring mounted po ice not to striko 
male volunteers as they were Hindus themselves— 

Stretcher tioarers wait ng beside little islands of 
prostrate nnflinclung immovable Sat jayrahit who 
had flung themselves on tho ground grouped about 
their women up) olding the flag of SVimy— 

These were the scenes on the Maidan Esplanade 
todav 

Dark faced Mahratta policemen in tl eir yellow 
turbans marched slong in eolumn led ly English 
sergeants across tl e field toward the waiting 
crowd Crush 1 Whack! Whack 1 Whack’ At 
Inst Ihe crowd froke Only llio orange-clad women 
were left standing beside the prostrate figures of 
crumpled men 

“A minutes lull and then with flags flying 
another column of volunteers marched on to the 
vast green field A column of ilahrattis marched 
to meet them They clashed and again there was 
tho spectacle of the green feld dotted with n Imo 
of fallen bodies Here sat a little knot of men 
their heads towed eul milting to a ram of lathi 
blows— refusing to move until completely laid 
out 

I stood with'n five feet of a Sikh leader as ho 
took the lathi blows. Ho was a short, heavily 
m iscled man Tho 1 o»s came— he stood strand t 
His turban wa3 knocked oIT-ilo closed his eyes 
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^ f-.il— nnlil it list he swayed and fell narrow winded Stalin was brought up m the 
^ the S md f L other skh 9 had tried to shield hard school of underground revolutionary activities 
lmuiivt now shouting defiance they wiped aw at where he became a shrewd judge of character 
the Hood streaming from his mouth [Restored and learned the secret of utilizing the lov; allies of 
to urasiomiS U>e Sikh sne mo asnule and men oflcsscr abihts (or his o»n ends He dialed 
ItnrMl un for more no spectacular part m the hot ember revolution 

to In ttus e\S«»I a single das ta a single cits \\ ith great patience and by methods witch to 
five hundred men stood and let themselves be the moralist, would appear highly unethical he 

battered into vmcon ciotteness by the police succeeded in so enlarging the scope of the 

without lifting i linger in self protection They did otiginally unimportant office of secretin general 
this becaise tley believe in nonviolent non of the party ns to mako it the stepping stone to 

co-operation Their action is a efficient indication dictatorship He has created a pyramid of power 

of the deoth of the passion for freedom which in which the Cpmraunist pvty which numbers 
the British ire now combating V e wonder how less than . tvi o million members guides the destinies 

manj readers of The \ew Republic there are who of the dictatorshro of the proletariat,” wielded in 
ore deeply enough for any cause to suffer for it turn by three million industrial workers over some 
what those Indians did ’ „ one hundred and twenty five million peasants 

Bo ml ay is the flnswci to the Simon Report ttithin the party itself he his established the 

In Ju today demands in Gandhi s phrase undisputed control of a small steering committee 

substantial mdepondence-not necessarily m the the Political Bureau over whose decisions by 

form of complete freedom but with nothing less means of manipulation and judicious expulsions 
than genuine Dominion status The Simon Report he rules like an eastern despot The government 

gives Iwt no such thia„ now or in the near future of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics functions 

in the shadow of and at tlio mercy of the party 
hierarchy and the actions of even the highest 
government officials such as Kalinin and Rytov 
<•4 i ... . „„ are subordinated to the policy of tho party The 

Stalin as the New Lenin secret of Stalin 8 success in maintaining the 

, . , . . dietatorsmp of an infinitesimal minority in the 

In the same paper is to be fouud a very teeth of opposition both from, the Left and from 
interesting account of tho policy and tho the Right appears to lio in his ability to gauge the 
personality of Stalin exact degree of straw which tho country is able 

n, K „ - ro or willing to bear to alter his course suddenly in 

... defeat which btalm Secretary General of order to meet new exigencies and to adopt the 
Ike. Communist party indicted on the leaders methods advacateil by his defeated opponents 
of tho Right Opposition at the Sixteenth Congress when he coasideis it opportune 
of the party in Moscow ; must bo viewed with 

peculiar irony by the exiled Trotrky Less than • — 

ihreo years ago tho fifteenth Congress of the 
l arty denounced the view s of Trotzky and his 
associates, spokesmen of the l^cft Opposition as 
incompatible with membcrslup in tint party 
today a v erdict couched m identical terms is 


A Plea for Philippine Independence 
It is a well observed fact that all 


kT„s' ,s ird"fww L b and ac s 

Communist justice were found guilty of deviation* Nobody should therefore be surpnsod if the 
from tho pirty lm° —tho policy whuh I .cam had arguments by which United States seeks to 
formulated »nd of which Stalin tho masters self deny tho Philippines their freedom bear n 

avuxuittcd disciple has constituted, himself the f«,mtlv Tesc-mbhnco to the n rf-„m(..,i nf Min 
solo official interpreter Tho revolutionary drama E, m iW n i. 

maintains the classic unities The retract ons of * 5r , ' ,u . iudla - Mr unnuel Rosas the 

the light leader- however have saved them Speaker of the 1‘liilippmo IIouso of 

irouvTrojVvs fate ltykov remains a member Representatives attempts to answer some 
of the loUu-U Committee of tho party while of these in error, o of nn , w, 

liukhauu and Tomsky have been re-el re led toils aIIi ir,T tlcl ° coutrlbulcd 

Central Committee. Stalin lias apparently found t0 L,,rreilt Jlwory 

U cxj'Cd ent to dwl more tcneromly with political It is affirmed that the hliimos nro not ready 
mponents who are cither le^s dangerou tluin tho to govern themselves that thev lack the oxuen ncc 
Lit tijpauuon or enjoy a greater popularity for self government. Against these assertions the 
with the rink an l file of tho party tor tho tihpinos offer their record m the i-ovemnaeat of 

i ret-enL at least, bialin has reframest from effecting the Ihlippincs for the H«t thirty soars Tho 

the johlical shake-up j rreh L \1 by reports from period of greatest poj u tar autonomy during the 
Mooriiw as a result of which St wres ckaimed he administration of Oovernor-G^neral llamron Ins 
wool 1 cm erg*, from Jus relatively obscure* position seen the greatest progress m education k-m nation 
tn assum the oldca of ire^id mt of the Council of put he imi rove meats trade and economic develop- 
l«pf>» t otomissara onre held by Lmn and now moot It also reveals a marked improvement n 
oct tpiM tj Rytov the admmwtratirn of justice and th* ml 

11*1 ti prediHicins *>xn realized btaV.n cttlcwacy of the Government To jut. - |-/rh ol 
wwul 1 have merely donned the outward trarnmes the stewardship of tho government t t tho Jilit mos 
h M* excreiscd «nce l/omn s death during that i«j n od it is not fair to point only to 
in I f i \ profess tonal n volu ternary described their mistakes without mentioning their mhievc- 
tylrjatnkls isjhw-al tes^ment aa "crole and meats * meir avnievo- 
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The homogeneity of the Fdipnos i» being 
questioned. On |}u> point presid’d Taft had tb> 
following to say “There is no tnbal relation among 
Filipinos Thorp is a racial solidarity among them 
undoubtedly They are homogeneou'. As to 
culture literacy in the Philippines i 3 over f > per 
cent This proportion is higher than the literacy 
m thirty sis of the fifty-sis independent nations 
including Spam Portugal Chile and Siam Tho 
proportion of the qualified voters 'who actually 
vote in tho Philippine Islands is higher than in 
mary other countries not exceptirg the United 
"States 

How could tho Philippine I lands maintain 
their independence as s l 'ainst foreign aggression ‘ 
The tft or!d Court, the Kellogg Brian 1 peace poet 
and other existing instnimentaliti s to in nre the 
peace of the world hesi les membership in the 
licague of 'Nations are the best guarantee for the 
international security of the Philippines. It is 
important to note that Great Britain Japan 
Holland and Portugal mentioned ty General Vilen 
as well as France are members of the League of 
Nations Section X of the Covenant of the League 
provides that the members of the League under 
take to respect and pre erve rs again t external 


aggression the territorial integrity and exiatint 
political independence of all members - 
League ’ 


the 


Madame Curie 

Mr Bernard Jaffe contibutes to the 
Forum a life sketch of Madame Cone He 
begins with a description of the scene in 
which the President of the United states 
presented her with a bottle of radium 

On Mas °0 1021 the President of the United 
^/ates stood in the reception room of the \\ hue 
House Around h m were grouped the French 
Amhwidor the Volt ” h Minister Cabinet members 
radges scientists Before him stood a frail woman 
ores ed in black Tho Ure-irtcnt term to sneak 
“It lias been your fortune to accomplish an 
immortal work for humanity I have been 
commiss oned to present to you this tittle phial of 
radium To yo i we owe knowledge an I P&-. Cs'ion 
of it, and so to J on wp give it confident that in 
your possession it will l« the means to increa.e 
tbe field of useful knowledge to alleviate suffering 
among «the children of man 

Then follows the account of the discovery 
of radium 

After more than two years of constant work 
they ha l extracted a smalt amount of bismuth 
salts which showed the presence of a very active 
element It appeared to be three hnndred times 
as potent as uranium Marie isolated from it a 
substance wh ch resembled nickel After sut jectmg 
it to every known test in J lly 1KH she 
announced the discovery of a hitherto unknown 
element which she n.awd “polonium in honor 
of her beloved country Tho reality of tht« new 
element was at fir t questioned but its existence 
was soon confirmed J 

Others might hive been =ah«f ed wjfh this 
•diicovery but not "the Cnne« They kept working 


with what was loft of that ton of pitchblende 
now l ciled down to amounts small enough to be 
put into test tubes. This residue appeared to 
po^ess properties much stronger than even 
polonium At this stage of tho experiment they 
ha l to be unusually careful not to lose a particle 
of the precious stuff they had isolated with such 
superhuman labour Mane examined every drop of 
the solution that came trickling through tho filter 
She tested every grain of solid that dung to tho 
apparatus 

At night when they went to their shed they 
were filled with awe Tears ago it had been a 
directing room it was now an even spookier 
place Indead of cadavers laid out for direction 
they saw on all sides the feebly luminous 
silhouettes of the bottles and capsules containing 
their product They were like earthly stars— these 
glowing tutxs in that poor rough shack They 
knew that they were nearing their goal At last 
when the final separations were completed it was 
Mane who first gazed upon a few crystals of salt 
an I realized that she had discovered another new 
element It was radium and it was destined to 
cau e a greater overturning of chemical theories 
than any other element that had ever been 
isolated 


Pierre was trade Professor of Physics at tho 
Nirbonne and Mane was put in charge of the 
Phvsics lectures at the Higher Normal School for 
( rls at Sevres near Pans She taught, studied 
worked in her laboratory and helped take care 
of Irene \i a teacher sho needed tho degree 
Doctor of Science and after five years of research 
he printed her thesis In it she set forth ber 
conn Me work on radioactivity The eminent 
-.dentists who made up the examining committee 
were astounded ty the mass of original information 
brought out by this woman Before her they 
seemed mere schoolboys and hardly knew what 
luestioos to ask It was unanimously adra tted 
that this thesis was tho greatest single contribution 
made by any doctors thesis m the history of 
science 

The news wa3 made public. A strange element 
had been discovered by a woman Its salts were 
self lum ncus they shone in the dark tike tiny 
electric bulbs They were continuously emittirg 
heat in opjreciable quantities. It was calculated 
that a ten of radium would boil one thousand 
tons of water for a whole year Tho new element 
was al o the most potent poison Known to man 
kind— even acting from a distance If a tub*> 
containing a gram the size of a pm head were 
placed over the spinal oolamn of a mouse the 
animal would be paralyzed m three hours 
Radium next to the skin prcdoccd painful sores 
Pierres fingers sere almost paralyzed from its 
effects Hecquerel had said to Mane I love it. 
bnt £ owe it a grudge He had received a nasty 
bum on hi3 stomach from carrying a minute 
amount of radium in a tube in his vest pcckct. Its 
prerence sterhzed seeds healed surface cancer and 
kill'd microfes. It coloured diamonds and the glass 
tubes in which it was kept. It electrified ihe air 
around it aod tt penetrated solids. 

That was her crowning achievement 
alter which 

She was pereuaded to become a candidate 
for membership in Ihe Academy of Science* of 
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which Turn had been a member The taboo of to protest amunst malms humamtarian queelmna 
RW xm rwt>t ! in tin’ circle of distinguished political iho association wo want to form now 

that body There was an immutable tradition want is lo pro the ivorlms "omen eierj.,oprar- 
against the election of women which it seemed tumtj for social development Each individual as 
eminently wise to respect 1 evel headed scientaW '**«*■ -vs she ha* formal an opinion and come to an 
sudden I v become excited There was much heated independent judgment, can then decide wlmtpath 
discussion. Mane of course remained in the she will follow whether sho will prefer a ^onscr 
background S\ hen tho vote was token on January vativ c, liberal Or Socialist point of mow Altec- 
23 1911 MadamoOuno hi led of election lr but choice Aotlung shall hinder her in making one 
two votes and iranc© has not yet lived down this for our cause has nothing whatever to do with 
episode of hi otry propaganda. Time alone will bo able to assist ns 

More than twenty five years liave passed since in achieving our programme and I am firmly 
President* and lungs first went to tfio Sorbonnc convinced that wo shall succeed, 
to honour this woman Uer slow noiseless step is When wo are dining together later I expressed 
st 11 hoard there Vnd as one, watches her wdomi to Ftliel my amazement at her bold declaration 


table spirit at w ork one wonders w hicb is greatcr- 
her epoch making scientific conquests or nobility 
of her self effacing lift, 


A Sidelight on British Political Tradition 
Qne adtnvraVlo aspect ot ’Bnhvs’n po\itoca\ 
life is pointed out incidentally by an 
Austrian friend of Mrs Snowden tho wife 
of the present Chancellor of tho Exchequer 


which was so different from what ono hears in 
countries where partj lines are Btnctlj draw n 
Our political education runs back for centunee 
she replied ho pirlv man in Fngland fears bemg 
misunderstood by other memlicrs of his party 
when he takes it upon himself to come to an 
understanding with political opponents on certain 
sutjocts On political grounds and in larliament 
wc are enemies to the death lut we also maintain 
certain great traditions Tho retiring Prime 
OI .110 presen. vmiucouor oi in. cycnoquor ‘h??8°'SMwT“ ! an 1 l'lSSly“ th™5 

who describes their duly life in tho jVcks no hostility at nil Indeed, hearty friendship 
i'jcte IVcssc of Vienna. After referring to often exists 

the political crisis raised by the resignation Let mo descnbe an experience illustrating 
Sir Oswald Mosley from tho Labour Govern bow highly this right of individual liberty i* 
ruent the writer goes on to say »» h k f^fticularlv interested 

° . m a marvellous Scottish chorus that I hope will 

The next day Sir Oswald Mosley resigned from visit Vienna next years Its leader is a great 
tho Government creating a crisis of the first water musician but also a great eccentric. lie refuses to 
NovertWess Downing Street continued to pursue recognize the universal custom at concerts and 
its accustomed pace In the afternoon Mrs theatres of playing tho national anthem taking 
bnowden received two hundred and fifty people this stand on a purely artistic ground since he 
for ea and rows of gilded chairs were set out believes that a programme of mSscis a eepara e 


mimnUi A 25 ¥ or r e f he Kl °s and Quee 

and Social sts ladies from the highest social circles summoned tho leader 'to tcllhjm^hnw mufh^ho 
and intelligent working women had all gathered had enjoyed Siowhstic rS, t ™ 
together to hear Ethel Snowden speak She and then'added Y heg vou to S ^de a F feelS 
described in a few clear cut and quite unsenti of compunction here V on imit Hi 

mental words the, life that the average women leads since you have artistic reasons forgot Ln^Dg the 


She appealed to the common conscience of all to national anthem at vour concern don t make anf 
the svmpatl y of one human being for another exception to day Pha i lul 

lirst of all this question must be tal on entirely tips fine dspay of tolei^f^ r tw a h a S i°,yT P !n^nlf.m 
itoidc of politics I want to take this occasion sW at the ctose of the^^r^ h h d hy 




BY BFNARSI DAS CH ATURVEDI 

_ ... , Maiiva Council Membership to the State ConnciL. too 

The Work of the Indian Agent in Malaya. followed 

, _ , _ , nf mine ■•ends A senes of cases in which Indian labourers have 

esteemed corresp been victims to wrongs were exposed by the rare 

me the following account ot the wors m ^ dtspUycd by the Rao Seheb Among the many 
Rao Saheb Subbay y a Naidn the Agent or be brought to light mention may be made 

the Government of India in Malaya who 0 f the Tampin Liggicase Mr Chnston-. c^e and 
has p<™ retired from that pos.boo - 2jS5. IS A LSI iten» “ 

wbo ' ’'Kev'-ra*! trarortant chances were brought into 

S3S£'ftf™.vlS 

.«» » •*« ttadra. ^ “ *S dM 

rS°T^ 5U r'sU'“ ms ^ 

aW^TctTK; thTrS'wttS 1 ' “hS “tlSrmor. be naa a regular r.sitor to the 

of Indan labourers for a He also visited Labans and Brunei some remotest 

tarts F M S. .here Indian labour is 

tSe^overoomm^ 8 a «ih o? difficult si matrons L the interest of better understanding between 
T ta v^te^of tins note tas more mtimate know the plantere and the Indians from .hose ranks tho 
tL 0 L l -.n andhi« work in Jlalaya than formers labour force is recruited tho R 0 Saheb 
™lTeW and therefore cSTYuthon addressed no less than half a dozen planters 
fntrrpW state that the ^tgent s task in connection Associations in various districts 
S!5 k th Q S i^tiiihnn nf standard wages was by no All this work was accomplished within the 

™ Stanoara wages > course of such a short period as three years and 

In this connection he had to prewire a memo- everything required p rsonal labour and persevering 

t?rm Lommitteewhidi 0I met to^dec'de^het he r "the P A man of charming manners and loveable 
smnda?d should be legalized The planters disposition he will be much missed in Malaya 

^ majority were up agamst the fresh wage particularly in Kuala Lumpur .here he .as an 
nropo-bls and as the Rao Saheb stood reading Ins importmt figure in the cosmopolitan society in 
memorandum to the meeting he was greeted with which he played such a prominent part Although 
S3 nnmar bnt nothing daunted him from a representative of the Indian Government he 
hSfhttTty w.lh ^ remarkable courage. A identified himself as a Jtahyi 
prominent planter la er confided the wteto tenure of office in this country 


the 'gents memorandum 7- as vet iiau oineu lias nuneu uaiaya wiwi inaia 

document on Indiaalatotirh tad }[ . x T ^ t in f nen dsh]p and it is to be hoped that his 

wm responsible 1 for^onvtncmg many pkanters of worthy example will be followed by Ins 
the justice of standard wages m the Kuala successor 

tb?' UsT cThSxttdfii ™ 

one among them had ever been offered a seat on The work that has been done m India 
the federal ConnciL In thi3 cos l n cc''' ir ’ , “ e '\ s . h „ about our countrymen abroad has been mostly 
made representations on i seven! of a spasmodic cnaracter It has raaily 

’ uS Meral coected m putt, eg tbe.r graces before 


Rao Saheb has linked Malaya with India 
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the Indian public Perhipj that wns 

natural Our people in the colonies had to 
face and nro facing atill co ronnj difficulties 
that we couldn’t but do «omo press propa- 
ganda about it So long ns the indenture 
system continued our first and foremost 
dntj win, to agitate ngainst it and then wo 
had to work for our South African and 
T ist African people But now there is n 
feelipg among workers m this cause that 
something of a constructive nature should 
be taken up unrrcdntelv The modem 
Indian emigration is about n hundred years 
old , Indians were first sent under indenture 
in 18 Vi Most of these emigrants were of 
course labourers and that is why out of 
2 1 lakhs of colonial Indians more than 
siatj per cent belong to tho labouring class 
It is a happj sign of tho times that* now 
professional people are anxious to emigrate 
to these places 'where Indians hare settled 
in large number* I receive ton- or five 
letters every month from such people asking 
» ^om information about several 

of these colonies Now this is very difficult 
to do It would be good if some pamphlets 
were published about these colonies giving 
necessary information about every one of 
them I noting of theso colonial pamphlets 
will not cost more than €4 for each pamphlet 
and I shall request our colonial friends to 
arrango for their publication 

The Grievances of our People in 

Tanganyika Territory 

Many of us hero have been under the 
impression that t our people m Tanganyika 
are enjoying equality of status’ and have 
no disabilities imposed upon them It is to 
be noted that Britain is administering the 
territory as a mandate from the League of 
fattens and India being n member of tho 
League we are entitled to get equality of 
•Status by way of our right Mr V R 
Boal of Dar e'-Salaara has kindly sent me 
a list of India grievances in that territory, 
svlnch ought to receive tho immediate 
attentiop of the Government of India Mr 
Boal writes 

Asiatic Ciyii Seuvvnts 

,„0: V A c \ n ,. esitatmglv say that the at itude 
»febv tho Government with regard to the rights 
of the Asiatic Civil Servants has not only been. 
ThSTW'* *"? WlWfor and Smite 
They have been deprived ot their right for pension 
T ,e systematically debarred from going up All 
doors for their future prospects have been shut 
^ot only are they accorded inferior status thev tmd 
it very hard to get the Government to sanction for 


what they am cntitJM to under an ordinary condition 
of their service U o mean housing accommodation 
lucre is n mhemn for .a wilow an 1 orphan provi lent 
fiind The file of the Asiatic omiilnvees m the 
Juilwav administration iv aw fully l« l nndcspceiall) 
that nf the trafh staff llie worst They have no 
liituro prospects to sp-nhof Those who had worked 
well in the tx-cwmng of the administration and hail 
gone on their well earned leave were re-engaged on 
leaser salaries .\o pension l’rovident fund took 
, n ‘ l ' i e Pension But even in that too the 
aititu ie er the authorities have l*ocn ntu’o tin- 
symjathetK Employees have jiecn naked to 
contnt tile arrears in respect of their Lath services 
ana consequently mod of theirt have Ixvn unable 
to enjoy i| ie benefits of tho provident fund 
Itut tins Is not all There arc many more 
V/TJ r > *nudents needing exposure How 
we Irani.- Stan Is Icing treated very lew know 
\n Assist int station master works as v Station 
Master continuously for two years or mom yet Ins 
pre motion to station mastership n uncertain and in 
very many cases tmpo sit le We lave not 
touched on the grievance of tlio Railway Asiatic 
Artisans They nro not only ono or two but many 

II s-rmt. lAnuTirs 

The at'ention of His Fxeellency was drawn to 
fa< ' ll ‘ties for Indians first in 
* Indian deputation had waited upon him 

soon after Ins amvnl and thereafter on many' 
£ thQ pros3 and tho Plat f orm \t 
tiie nrst interview a promise was made to improve 
the condition Honourablo Indun Mcinbcn had 

™ nr i0n8 „ ln iith m"aid to iho 

tho matter 1 * } lX \ llp tl1 ! no,r l,00n done lr } 

iTSalh .K 

"a?’ r h *i ,o ",« i ,or OMoJiutSV 

inuians At Other l laces in the territory 

F3K? 1 e lh !S »». liosrital’ nciliti™ fw 
inuians even there whero private medical 

ffiSrSauTr ™ •"»!* Tto D.&S 

Sm?SUt Sf . ,lrcwl time lo 

■BSSSSSU, ta jf3 EPStSiliOTHr 

£X£. Tnfi sTViS'. 1 " That 

ir;la m u?,is!jt„r vor ' sl ,o 

Educatiot 

°?! d “^ and 5 thaMco* after 

2ZSF™ IS £* 

Bn vnts to Roads 

hope tested 011 In f vSS? ,D ,he Ind,an «« >' 
tamed ouco or tSlco^^wK 6 ” 

Aro Indues iot i J ili "V'™ ,er „ 1 by 

nnd ma “»• 'S tb» wl,o JSf’S&Jf'aSS 



INDIES ABROAD 

for If serrate accounts ^ J^^how wuntn meT or'd^cen^ 

taxations anl expenditure it will coti“ to Iisht nov> u £ ntur j. xvho by dmt of labour 

Indians are being treated m tkh <»nn*-tnoltat that *mx ^neany a tcwLl y owning n arlj 

is impossible. It Mpcoflhfbnd* und-r elm at, on are hc4 

to keep setnmte accents for indirect ^ g for ^ ^ ^ or , d cmis> of sugar a.-, threatens them 

when the demand of ^toilm^wmmnmty tor ruuutl0nan d starvation 

the same fop direct toauons rv -etved no re p n The preference if it were so adopted while it 

that Indians »« LJfUSotettemb would not burden in the Iea,t the inhabitants 
y«r it remains to bc seen how t o^erain nt e would relieve the distress of a suffering 

— 1 , -’ ra, " ,ao * n -**** lodua ebudren population on tho brink of utter despair and 

ram and who are m dire need of relief 

In teiltng you how grave the situation is lor 
the whole Colony in general and graver for the 
Indians m particular as they have no savings to 
enable them to face the crisis men for a year or 
two I can out} iut forward the most 
appalling testimony to this tliat tho acreage o! 

■ -■> - — '» — *— '•wned by Indians. 

in 1020 to 41 or 

luuauiuag iu« i'iauu ji »*»•».. ..»-- -- 4' p c last year voensta dur ng the same 

R. Gaiadhnr, member of the legislative ^ the lndiaa population lias increased by 6 i> c 
Council Mauritius on the subject when he i Q dian labour is proverl lally cheap hut. I do 
eficutti and he 

India conld save her children in llaun u tlnt se[UB that (1) whatever the? earn is hardly 
by establishing a preferential treatment on suffi ien t to c ve tlrem belly food and (2> exery 

import duties to Mauritius sugar Me saw fo *d. tuff me dholl flour ghee, oils and all othei 
afr P P Andrews also in this connection ommodities has to be imputed from India- 

Mr C F Andrews also in mi* v na tural market for sugar is India, and 

and he wrote a letter to Sir U U coroeu oi ^ |ronJ of {ate , during th« war our sugars had 

the Government of India on this subject ( s ,tioned by the Home Government since 

1 j- tnnw whether Mr Gajadhur could whl >, turn* th<> Indian market has been 

Li, iKm!! Ir further Possibly he practically closed for us In dealing with India for 

carry things any jurt N > fae £ he ^ of our Bacars oor advantages are manifold, 

couldn t on account of bis illness , Exchange question is settled as our com is 

writes from Mauritius the Indian Rupee, 2 Regular Bteamslup service 


oiats for indirect taxations 
' 'pan community for 
\> •eived no re pon«e 
d to pay shs - 

year u remains ro uc ow“ *«•" i ,0 ' e J5u l lreB^' 
educational facilities to 5000 lndiaa children 

The Crisis in Mauritius 
Our people m Mauritius are passi 
through a great economic crisis on accou 
of the fall in the price of sugar It is 
be noted that there ere 281 000 Iadiaos 


Itantras le 75 p c. of the _ total P0P»«”» “ g,“ W 


India to make representations 
Government, to advocate 
establishing a preferential 

su/ars over Java and foreign sugare 

In January or tebruary of thw jar i 
learnt that upon the recommendations of 'he 
Indian Board the import duly on * h l<£ U “~irt l to 
been increased from Rs 4 ' 8 k ^ Qn ^, n pe J n C i n dia. 


foodstuffs, and coupled with it. the lrremilanti of 
a steamer service to ensure supplies, adds to help 
the traders holders of stock to raise their sellmt 
price of foodstuffs and thus fleece the inhabitants 
Tou are, I believe, well aw are of the fact that 
Sugar Crisis i» spread world wide through over 
prediction at present selling prices it is an 
irthe delegation had been to maia. , impossibility for any sugar producing country to 

the time would have been opportune to meet its cost of production but you know that 

dal vnS thatqu-^tion as doty on sugar in India almo t all tho sugar rroducti g countriM enjoy 
r, noTa Protectire measure a?a n=t homo grown subsidies grants tn aid bounties or the like, thus 

„ “, r but is pnrelv and simply a source of putting others in a stato of great inferiority 

reCenu- To mv Yrnnd! it seems that it would liave So long as the Indluis here settled were able 
Son either an easier task to aibast tho revenue in j 0 ma n their own barge, they didnt appeal to 

the fo owing manner and lor reasons as their mother country but now the situation is 

inrte- ^ so precarious to-day that it ought to command the 

Irnf.an s annual import of sugar wi»s l etween sympathy of their Indian brethren to come to 

« b oll's tn™ 90 per cent of which comes their rescue wherein lies their salvation 

from Java. Our total Mnu^oubut amouuU to I would suggest it to Mr bujaihur and 
to India. If a his fnend3 in Mauritius that they should 
nref^rentiat° S trStn' < cnt >0 vrere^cSablished in favour send a deputa*>on to India at the end of 
of MaJntms. my Ss 2-S-O rer cwr the, deficit in th|s year to put their ca3e before the Indian 
re venae could be made gwd by a she' ht _inci pa blic and the Government of India. It is 
on the remaining su-mr to be jmiwtod Rom f rt h„ hnn< j they w.H »et n Rvmnatbetio 

v^.tw ren 6,»0 to ~°0 thousand tons .Yearly anu 
& without in anv way increasing the price of 
the commodity to the consumer 


to be hoped that they will get a sympathetic 
bearing every where for Mauritius is 
practically an Indian Colony and we should 


The question now arises *hy should a do a y that we can to help the three lakhs 
S e ,'”toft»" U “ r hdp 181000°“^ pi Of our people m thet Bleed 




Progress of India During the British Period 

Dr \robedknr belongs to the depressed 
classes But as he has received the advan 
tages of education in India and abroad he is 
as much a member of the Indian intelligentsia 
as other educated Indians Hence though 
as a member of his socially downtrodden 
community lus viewpoint is naturally 
different in some important respects from 
that of the bulk of politically minded Indians 
he has been able to deliver a thoughtful and 
thought-provoking address as president of 
the first session of the All India Depressed 
Classes Conference recently held at Ka»pur 
Coming from any other man it would have 
received praise But it has special sigmfi 
cance as the pronouncement of a leader of 
the depressed classes in India 

The British rulers of India claim that they 
aro the trustees of the Indian people parti 
cularly of the depressed classes, whose 
position most of them assume would bo 
aery much ivorso under Swa raj than under 
British raj Let us therefore hear what Dr 
Ambedhar a representative of the “depressed 
classes who has been a member of the 
Bombay Legislative Council and of the 
Committee of tint Council which co operated 
with the Simon Commission say» of the 
achievements of British rule Though he 
does not directly enumerate these achieve- 
ments he docs so by implication when he 
reminds his audience — 

Gentlemen, jou cannot keep on srngmsr the 
praises of s bureaucraev tecause it has given lm 
1 ro%«l roads constructed canals on more scientific 
principles ell'cted tnnspomtion 1 j ml contrived 
to tarry letters l y rent j post nnd flash messages 
tj lightning has stabilized cunxncj regulated 
\\ eight s and mmsircs corrected the preialent 
notions of theology geogrtplij astronomy anl 
medicine and stopped our internal rinarreis. \11 
praise is duo to this achievement in the f eld of 
law and ortl r 

The question of what advantages Britain 
expected to gam and has gained therefrom 


need not detain us here I et Britain have the 
full praise for the progress in any direction 
which India has made during the British 
period of her history 

Dr Ambedkar does not dwell at length 
on what is implied in the enforcement and 
operation of law It is that except where 
race prejudice political bias and motive and 
expediency come in there generally has been 
laudable reign of law m the country during 
the British period The speaker did not 
mention another direction in which India 
bas made progress During the British 
period there has come to pass greater in 
tellectua! and cultural contact with the world 
outside India than beforo,— India is no longer 
isolated as she practically was for some time 
in her history she is carried along in the 
current of world forces like other countries 
And she has learned some modem science and 
technology 

Whether as much progress or possibly 
moro progress in nil theso directions could 
have been m*de under other circumstances 
would bo .a futile speculation Neither is 
it necessary for our present purpose to try 
to ascertain liow much of the progress made 
is due to the deliberate effort* of the British 
Government and liow much to the working 
Of the time spirit in the modern world 
Nor need we dwell on the evil effects of a 
too literary education of one sided we*ter 
nizahon of the absence to a great extent 
of adeiunte attention to our own ancient 
culture and of the teach ng of false defective 
and biassed history resulting in defeatism and 
what has been called slive mentality’ 

Dr Ambedkar did not mention the 
educational efforts of the British Government 
in India probably because lus own community 
lias not been affected thereby to any appre- 
ciable extent, it being among the most 
illiterate in the country But we have added 
a few words on those endeavours to make 
somewhat more complete the picture, in outline. 


NOTES 
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of India's advancement during the British 
period of her history 

Of coarse for amvng it a correct 
estimate of the effects of Bnti b rule it 
would be necessiry to see the “other side 
of the medal This need not be done m this 
note This other side may be ignored or 
a *umed not to exist It miy even be taken 
for granted that British rule in India his 
been more efficient more altruistic, and more 
sincere and honest than it has been in 
Great Britain itself But eten under 
that assnmphon India a right to a full 

measure of self rule wonH remain quit, 
indisputable For no nation can be honoured 
and congratulated on being un-dehumamzed 
and manlike if its progress and ci\ ll zation 
be what they are solely or mainly because 
it has received benefits and blessings from 
others ITeub glory and relative perfection 
consist in their being themselves abl“ to do 
individually and collectively all that is 
necessary for living a healthy prosperous 
beneficent, happy beautiful and full life 
Tins cannot be done by the people of any 
country which is not self ruling The w rid 
has been peopled by various races and nat ons 
in order that they maj each and all 
contribute their quota to human civilization 
and progress according to their special gifts 
and aptitudes No people deprived of self 
rule can make this contribution And unless 
every people makes its own particular and 
special contnbuhoD which it alone can make, 
mankind as a whole cannot make adequate 
progress towards perfection 

But we have strayed from our point 
The British rnlers of India rest their claim 
to rule India partly on their special and 
unequalled friendliness and beneficence to 
and protectorship of the “depressed classes 
It woijld be interesting therefore, to note 
what a fully accredited and competent 
representa‘ive of those classes who is not 
blind to the achievements of the British 
Government and has co-operated with it has to 
say on rilm, 1 

Government’s Beneficence to the 
“Depressed Classes. 

Dr Irnbedkar prefaces his remarks on 
this, topic with the following general 
observations 

There w no doubt tliat a kird of dwarfing or 
stunting of U e Indian race is going on under the 

■ 43—13 


British rub In the words of the lafe Mr Gokhale 
We oust all the days of our life Inc m an 
atmosphere of infer on tv and tho tallest of ns must 
bend ' No Indian can f^ol that upward impulse 
which is the source of elevation witnessed m a 
self governing community 

This is one of the grounds on which the 
claim to Swaraj is based But says lie 

\ou may not appreciate tho moral t, rounds on 
which the claim to Swaraj is mvle to re t awl 
you may even be amused by it when it 1 $ 
urged by members of the aristocracy as one is 
when one hears b itan quoting scriptures in support 
of hi3 cruise There is no doubt that the cost of 
tho British Government m India is out of a 1 
proportion to the means of the people It is the 
co 1 1 lest government m the world. This again 
m iv not appeal to you and you may say that no 
cost is too great for the maintenance of law and 
order m this country 

No he thinks there is one thing that 
mu t appeal to you and that is the poverty 
of the people Is there any parallel to the 
poverty of the Indian people in any part 
of the world 0 This poverty is ®0 
universally admitted that no proof of it is 
required But nevertheless the speaker 
mentions the many terrible famines during 
tt e British period of the history of India 
«ad the appalling loss of life caused thereby 
as a proof of our poverty What must be the 
cause of this ? he asks and answers the 
question himself assigning to *tbe British 
Government what in his opinion is it3 dno 
share of blame 

The causes of India 8 poverty cannot be 
discussed in a brief note and we are 
concerned here with what the British 
Government has or has not done for tho 
depressed classes in the opinion of an 
eminent spokesman of theirs. Coming to his 
main point, he observes 

In this progressive impoverishment of the 
people, who are those that suffer most ? I am 
sure that of the half of the agricultural population 
which is admitted not to know from one naif years 
end to another what it is to have a full meal tho 
Depre-sed (..lasses must form the Largest part 
Their abject poverty mist make them ready 
victims of famines to which they most be paying 
tho largest toll 

Having said as quoted m the first note 
that “all praise is doe to this achievement 
m tho field of law and order the speaker 
observes — 


But gentlemen we mast not forget that people, 
including the Depressed Classes do not Five on 
law and order what they live on is bread and 
butter This inexorable ls» of life must make even 
the Depressed Classes demand a government that 
w m help the economic prosperity of the country 
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and th rebj effect a betterment 

Sift 


their material 


We shall see later on what hind of Swaraj 
Government the speaker wants 


Government Paralyzed between Two Limitations 
The speaker does not spare anybody who 
in his opinion desenes castigation and so 
he proceeds to sij 

I would be the first to admit that the much 
talked of annul! tnlute which the people of 
thi-. counhv pay to End and pales away in 
magnitude tofore the heavj exactions by the 
landlord's an 1 cap tal sts of this country from the 
paltry anl hard earned wages of the masses who 
toil for them Hut I cannot understand how you 
can expect the British Government to give relief 
from the crashing weight of the landlords and the 
capitalist' 

One thing we must rememler is tliat everj 
Gav eraraeot however powerful suffers as pointed 
out ly Professor Dicey from two senous 
limitations There is first of all an intcraal 
limitation which arises from the diameter motives 
and interests of thoso who are in power and if 
the British Government does not sympathize with 
the Umuk forces operating in Indian Society is 
mimical to its asp rations is apathetic to education 
and di favours Swadeshi it is not because it 
cannot favour these things but because it is against 
its character motives and interests to do so 
Thoscconl consideration that limit-, the authority 
Ol every Government is the possibility of external 
resi tance Docs not the Government of India 
realize the gravity of removing the social evils 
■which arc eating into the vitals of Indian society > 
Docs not the t overnmont of India reali/o that the 
hfl l>onlS are squeezing tie masses dry 1 Does 
not the Government of India realize that the 
capitalist are not giv mg the labourers a living 
wa-eanl decent conditions of work It does 
anl y ct it has not dared to touch any of tlicso 
evils Whj ( la it been iso it has no legal powers 
to romo\o them 9 ho The reason why it does 
rot intervene is totalise it is afraid tliat its 
intervention to amend the existing code of social 
and economic life will give rise to resistance 
Of what good is such a Government to anybody 
Un lor a Government paralyzed totween two 
s tell limitations 1 in h tliat goes to make life good 
in i->t re na n 1 eld up. 


The Depressed Classes Remain 
Where They Were 

It might be contended that, though 
Indians in general and the dept eased classes 
in particular are poor Britain has done 
much to improve the position of the latter 
in other directions Dr Ambedkar denies 
that this is the case Addressing his hearers 
lie said 

Before the British you were m a loathsome 
cond Uon due to your untouchabihty Has the 
British Government done any thing to remove your 
untouchabihty > Before tho British yoi could 
on), draw water from, tha villa,a w eJk Uaa. the 
British Government secured you the right to the 
well ? Beforo the British you could not enter the 
temple Can you enter now ? Before tho British 
vou were denied the entry into the Police forte 
Does the British Government admit you in the 
force i Before the British you were not allowed to 
serve m the military Is tliat career now open to 
vou’ Gentlemen to none of these questions you 
can give an affirmative answer Those who havoheld 
'0 much power over tho country for such a long 
time must have done some good But thero is 
certainly no fundamental alteration m y our position. 
So far as you are concerned tho British Govern 
ment has accepted the arrangements as it found 
them and lias preserved them faithfully in the 
manner of the Chinese tailor vv ho when given an 
old coat as a 1 attern produced vv ith pride an 
exact replica, rents patches and all lour wrongs 
have remained as open sores and they havo not 
been ruhted and I say that the British Govern 
men) actuated with tho lest of motives and 
principles will always remain powerless to effect 
any change so far as your pirticular grievances are 
concerned Not odv can remove j our grievances as 
well as yon can and you cannot remove them 
unless you get pol tical power in your own hands 
No share of this political power can come to you 
so long as tho British Government remains vvnero 
it is 


Swara) the Remedy 

W 1 at remedy then does ho suggest ■* 

Wo must have a Government in which the met) 
m power will give tl or un hail'd all gtanco to 
the interest-, of tl e country We must J ave ■» 
G vernn ent in which men m power knowmt. 
wfr, , ot-xli nee will end ant rc-istanco will begin 
will n t be afrul to amen 1 the social an 1 economu 
rod of We wlieh the dir tales of justice and 
eajvxl m y so urgertlv call for Dm tt>lo tho 
jtnti h J oumtn nt will never le all to j]n 
U i« only a. Govenvuent wlu U is of the jeenfe 

i r ll f«'ot J an J t y tl e p-'oi 1 m ether words- 

ii w onto tl N»inj Government that will makt* 
-ThH ll 


The Depressed Classes Heed *■ 

Not Fear Swaraj 

\\hile admitting that it is natural for 
the depressed classes to be afraid of Swaraj 
Dr Ambedkar asserts tint their apprehensions 
mid suspicions of tho Swaraj of the future 
are unfounded 

Iltstnly in a Swaraj constitution that you 
Ptand any chance of getting the political power 
into your own hanls without which you cannot 
(ring salvation to your peoj le 1 know that to 
th* nvyonlv ol our p^oj lo Swaraj is a weird 
apparition It is very mt iral th it it shoild to* 
wx It recalls to tf ir mind the tyrannies anil 
oppressions and vniu-ujeen practised upon them 
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by thar fellow -countrymen and they fear that 
tinder Swaraj these violations mat recur _ But 
gentlemen. if yon will for one monent forget 
the past and visualize the Swaraj of the future 
■with its whole«ome devices to protect unase- 
from ch«ses you will find that far from being 
a weird apparition it is going to be a system 
of Government in which voa voureuvw stanu 
the cliance other things being equal of being 
amongst those who will be installed as the political 
sovereigns of tins country Ho not be ot^Ci-sea 
ly the past Do not l* swayed by fear or favour 
from any quarters in making your decision 
Consult your best interests and I am sure you 
will accept Swaraj as jour goal 


‘Civil Disobedience Extremely 
Inopportune 


2s we have been trying to give «ome 
ides of the opinions of this leader of the 
“depressed classes on Britishers and his 
own countrymen whether we accept them or 
not we quote below without comment, hi - * 
views on the civil di obedience movement, 
which he does not consider morally wrong or 
unconstitutional but extremely inopportune 


The movement is condemned as jou are aware 
bv all moderate opinion as being unconstitutional 
That argument I must confess doe* not appeal 
to me. What would you say if the orthodox 
classes worn to tell you that your temple entry 
movement i« an unconstitutional movement inai 
instead of direct action., your proper method » 
by petitions to the orthodox classes suits in 
Courts of Law and attempts to a ter the Law 
A\ould you bo satisfied with such limitations upon 
your resources in your battle for freedom against 
orthodoxy It seems to me that yon con ln^st 
upon the use of constitutional means only it there is 
an accepted constitntion in existence Hut where 
thuro is no Bach constitution few will be inclined to 
listen to the gospel of constitutional mains ones 
a view cannot le strange even to the Unti«n 
mind For after all was not the Ulster move- 
ment a movement of Civil Disobedience Ana 
did not the be*t of British politicians support 
and participate in it ’ , „ 

The question is not whether the movement 
of Civil Disobedience is right or wrong The 
question is whether it is opportune and const tent 
with the safety and security of our interests 
I am opposed to the Civil Disobed ence move- 
ment becaose I ata convinced that it is extremely 
inopportune 


In the extracts from the speaker s *<Mress 
given in manv newspaper* we do not find 
him suggesting any method different from 
satyngraha bv following which Swaraj may 
be attained Such a suggestion could bate 
been considered 


‘ Depressed * President on 
Simon Commission 

The follow ing is the verdict of the 
President of the All India Depressed Classes 
Conference on the Simon Commission 

Every one of us expected tliat the Simon Com 
mssion would not only bo just to the depre sed 
cliase* but it would al«o t-e generous No 
minority in India stands so downtrodden and yet 
«o helpless as do the depressed classes burely 
a commumtv so much sinned against must in all 
hone t\ receive the most generous treatment The 
d pressed classes have cot only not received ana 
generosity at the hands of the Simon Commission 
but they have not received even bare justice One 
may avell ask what has become of 'the sentiment* 
expressed by 1.0 rd Birkenhead when he moved the 
re olution in 1 arhament for the appointment of 
the Simon Commission It was then said that the 
depressed classes formed a special trust and that 
the British jieople could not hand over that trust 
without making adequate provision for their safety 
Are the Simon Commissions recommendations to be 
taken a* the fulfilment of those magniloquent 
sentiments I am afraid that the British 

choose to advertise our nn fortunate condition not 
with the object of removing them but only because 
uch a coirse serves well as an excuse for 
retarding the political progress of India. 


So called Insurmountable Obstacles 
to Swaraj ♦ 

The differences of race creed language 
customs and culture prevailing in India are 
said to constitute an insurmountable obstacle 
in the way of In-ha becoming free This 
argument has been refuted repeatedly Dr 
Ambedkar meets it in' detail and asks 
If Latvia Lithuania \ugo*lavia. Fstonia 
Czechoslovakia, Hungary and Rumania with all 
the r differences of race creed language and 
culture cud function as united self governing 
communities why cannot India ? 

These are all comparatively small 
countries Bat the very large countries of 
Ra'sia and the U S of America also function 
as independent and Self governing conntne , in 
spite of there being a greater variety of 
languages religions races etc being found 
in both those countries than in India. 
iLe speaker was right in observing 
And after all is said and done has not the 
system of self government itself been the cause 
of unification of many a people who in its absence 
would have remained as di=esrdant and as distinct 
a* they w ere in their original condition 


Swaraj for the ‘ Depressed 
Classes ’ 

Dr Ambedkar has made it clear that 
he wants Swaraj he is for India^obtainmg 
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full Dominion status But he wants safe- 
guards as he has considerable distrust of 
the native aristocracy which terra he Uses 
to denote the combined ioice of wealth 
education and superior social standing 

The scheme for the protection of minorities 
■which obtains in post war States counts in the 
enactment of clauses in the constitution recognizing 
what are called the fmdamental rights of the 
minorities The Nehru Committees report adopts 
this scheme as the be t sort of protx,tion toi 
safe-guarding the intere ts of tad IXpre sed 
Classes I must sound a note of wanna., against 
jour being duped bj such a scheme 

Is there any remedy provided in the iSeliru 
Committee s Report against the infringement of 
the fundamental n,l ts 9 I find none not even 
the appeal clause The guarantee in the Nehru 
constitution is theiefore quite illusou 

E\en it theie was the appeal clause m the 
Nelira constitution I would si 11 advise vou not 
to a cept the scheme A i ight of api e.il to the 
Ijeague of Nat ons or to the \ iceroi or the 
Governor would le a ve-j desirable addition to 
the armours of the Depressed Cla«es But it 
cannot le an effective weapoD The best guarantee 
for the protection of jour own interests com>st9 
in having the powei of control in vour own hands 
so that jou may j ourseh os be in a position not 
only to punish when the mischief to your interests 
is done but to leepawatck over sour interests 
from day to daj and prev nt possible mischief 
from arismg Iliia a ill never be secured bj 
leasing the lower in the liands of the third part* 
be it the Governor \ iceroj oi the League of 
Nations For of what good wall that tower be 
to us if those wl o will hold it in trust for us 
refuse to exercise it when we call for their 
intervention ? 

So be wants adequate representation 
of 1 1 community to be ecuied by 

weight age adult suiTnmc and joint 
electorate with seats reserv d for it The 
wcightage-faotor is to v ary inversely with 
tl c social standing of the minor tv defined 


determining whether the tuno has eotno for 
such termination is that of literacy When 
the depressed classes reach the average 
standard of literacy of the higher castes 
one of the grounds for freightage would 
disappear 

There i» no honour implied in being 
considered and called depres ed ’ Therefore 
the leaders of that community should look 
forward to the day when it would be able 
to do without any special props 


Best Safe guards for Minorities 

As the best safe guards for the interests 
of any minority community lie in the 
fraternal friendliness and goodwill of the 
majority Dr Ambedkar would have done 
well to recognize and appreciate the sincere 
efforts however midequatc made by various 
religious bodies social service, societies and 
Mahatma Gandhi to lmprovo the condition of 
the backward classes as a matter of fraternal 
dutv But whilst there is great acerbity 
displayed in his address against tbo native 
uistociacy (u«ed in the sense explained 
above) and whilst there is some piaise given 
in it to the British Government there is i ot ft 
word of appreciation in it for any of those 
Indians who have made sacrifices and borne 
persecution and social obloquy for the 
c ake of the community which the speaker 
represent Pitrouizmg condescension he 
must, of couive re ent But is he incapable 
of discerning and appreciating a friendly and 
fra ei i al grasp of the hand * 


as it rau«t be Tv (1) its social status (°) 
its economic strength and (3) its economical 
position He also demands a certain 
percentage in the public service to be 
reserved for the Depressed Classes 

Unless a minority bo given eitler more 
seats than or at least as many seats as the 
mnjontv there can be no absoluto safe-guard;, 
for the mmoritj But there are several 
minority group to placate even one of 
vvlich cannot be transformed into a majority 
Vnd pirlni s the majority community too 
lave souk lights 

Mhittvcr pi par ate provision may be 

made far safe guarding the interests of 
minority communities slould be made 
4 ,t mumble after a certain period One of 
the U ts wl ich mav be applied for 


Primary Education m Gaols 
The Government resolution on the 
Tcport oi the kdrainistration of the Tail- 
Department Bengal for IG2G mentiors the 
successful efforts made to provide primary 
education for young prisoners m the Vlipore 
Central Jail So far as tl at jail is concerned 
“Tl o sclie lie 1 as now been sanctioned as a 
permanent measure and it is ] opal tliat primary 
cuucat on w ill soon l e introd iced m the other 
roar T V oatral ' l fh eqnalh s lcccssfnl results 
Jhe importance of according correct treatment 
tovoung off nders cannot be overestimated and 
the ver\ ratere ting an l encouraging nccoint 
which the In peel or General is al le to give of the 
devehim nt of the Hontal School nt bankara 
should not onh lead tie Courts to stulv tho 
!>o sit il tics of tl e \ct and make a discrnmnat nt 
u c of tho institution b it shot 1 1 attract and hold 
tl c ratei cst and active suj port of all persons who 
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Deputy Commissioner and tl is led to bis ordering 
the nmoured cars to open fire. If the object of 
the Deputy Commissioner was merely to disperse 
Hi/* crowd he could have easily done so by other 

Simihrlj with regard to the second firing Mr 
Ismoncer had decided to ns© military force 
Refusal 1 > the people to disj erse until ther nere 
allowed to remove the dead and the wounded and 
unless the armoured cars and the military were 
withdrawn led him to order firing If Ins olject 
was merch to disper-e the crowd whether it was 
necessarv to do so or not he could liavc easily 
done so by other methods, tut he made no attempts 
to try other methods He resorted to firing straight 
©It 

(4) Firing was reported to recite sly indiscn 
ni natch an 1 for inordinate length of time. And 
it was jut confined merelv to tie lhzar lut was 
extended to side streets bye-lanes balconies and 
otl or place round about 

( ) The numlier oi persons ai tualh proved to 
Imc l»ccn idled is but wo have no doubt that 
a much larger number must have teen hilled 
and a still larger number wounded Proof m 
re«poct of tins larger number of killed and 
wounded it is impo«siHe to secure in the conditions 
now ol taming in the province Such roof as had 
I >oon collected I v tl o Congress Committee after 
April 29 x as seized 1 > the military on May 4 since 
when firther ta<\uinos have become impossible 
owing to the continued j re'enec of the militarj 
in tic citj 

Montana Kilayntulla who was one of 
the members writes in a brief dissenting 
note 

l *u,rce with the wholo npoit o\ opt as 
regards the f r I nc of the majority that Mr 
Metcalf was injured lj a ston on Apnl 1 19 m 
bromtle oMdenro l«efoie «is it 1 as not icon 
proved that the Ppitj Commi «oner was ) u»t 
!v n stone I ml od one w itne e s Mul ainmiu 
Aknin hi an has stated to tlio contrary that the 
II ]utv to uni « oner while i innirc towards 
t c steps of the liana fell down an 1 struck 1ns 
1 eat ocamst th ed„e of the steps ant was thus 
injured 


India and Womens International League 

The A\ omen « International I cague has 
for its inlernationnl president the uorld 
famous Miss Jane kddanib of America Mi 
fine ricuud from tie British Section of 
tlis Worm n x lntirnntionul League for Peace 
and bptdom ft coj \ of neent resolutions 
pi«sed la it on tie j resent situation in 
India and nutate mint drum up on July 7 by 
its txicutiro LtmiuiUtc Mi nj prcmti tie 
I/aatts friendly action and are grateful 
1 >r lb Paine Me tij reduce l elow two of 

it- I it -st res lotions. 

J/irr/ UW "In on! r tv alow that th Botch 
• a:en i ent is m i in >t n its mt t tan to truit 
<«t. ~ o m utat « we un. 


U) tliat the Indian members of the Round 
Table Conference promised by the British Govern 
meat to fonnulato a constitution on a Dominion 
Status Basis shall be nominated by the Indian 
Legislative Assemblj 

(2) Hint an amnesty be granted to all political 
prisoners 

May J930 This Executive Committee urges 
II M Government to mal o a definite announce- 
ment that the object of the Round Table Conference 
is to formulate a scheme for full responsible Govern- 
ment for India. 

The League s statement on the situation 
in India urges once more an amnesty for 
political prisoners nnd contains among 
others the following expressions of opinion 

Me believe tliat at tlie earliest possille moment 
icsponsiblo Government should be handed over 
to the Indian people in accordance with an agreed 
l lan, which wo trust may be worked out in good 
will and friendship at the Bound Table Conference 
Me full j real zo that if India remains an integral 
lart of iho British I mi ire, it can onlj be of her 
own free will and accord. 

Me believe tint no representation of Indian 
pcoi lo today would bo corapleto without a propor 
t ion of Indian womeu and we. therefore demand 
that representatives of organized Indian women 
should take their place at the Round Tablo Confer- 
ence 

At the present time tlio seventj of police action 
against nonviolent crowds is dailj making the 
hope of peaceful settlement more remote 

The following telegram lias recently 
aj peared in tho dailies 


„ ,, , , Lovnov \i i 14 , 

Tin womens freedom I eagi e has addressed 
a letter to Mr Ramsay MacDonald tho I mui«.r 
urging that the met isinn of I oth British and Indian 
won en at the Round Tat le Lonfercnco will l«> of 
mviliatlo assistance m tho search trends a 
solut on of tho present uni a| pi difficulties totwocn 
tlio two co intnes and cmihxsmng that British 
women aro deeply concerned in the future of IndiX 
ana tl e Simon Gommi'sioiifl Report which ftaPS 
that tho womens movement in India bolds tho key 
to progress 

Societies support i r_ tho ] lea inelndo tho Inter 
national Mltanra of M omen terr tmftraKO and T/paat 
Lit zen i ij and the M omen 8 International Ixngue 
~hrti!er t 


Some days ago wo received a letter from 
Berlin stating that tho German section of 
tie M omen a International League for IVico 
and Freedom vent in May Inst n oible to Mr 
Medgwood Benn urging fii m “to release 
Gandhi and all political prisoners 

" c have received a big placard of the Irish 
Section of the M omens International I/'itgut. 
lor react. mid lrecdom which contains the 
ixhoitation 

If yon want to serr« Inland imitate 
Gan Ifii who ncrifiee- himself but refuses to 
Laic tl e lift of motln r loin the \\ I L 
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and help to abolish th« wliol - * ri!<* msttiutioa 
of War ' 


“I am Proud of My People ** 
la aa intern w in Berlin Dr R.i*mlniuth 
Tagore *poke of th" pos tioa in la lit In th* 

Inikin end savour t> pursue th* id'll* of th" 
VUhatoa in the fight lor freedom n* s-aiJ 
-success may or may not bo a Hut I am 

jrwt of my f»»p!e that they f-ht f jr hu ier 


“We Must Resignedly Accept 
Misrepresentation ’ 

Same citizens of Great Britain beljnginf? 
to both sexes, trv to know the real situation 
in India from official and non-official -.ottrees 
and baso their words and actions on snch 
knowledge Others— and they aro perhaps 
the majority— misrepresent India because of 
wnornnee or prrjodtce and set ourpo« N 
there js an appalling amount of misrepr station 
of India m Great Britain Thu aeconnt* for 
the following passage in Rabindranath 
Tagores well-known articla in The Sprrtatnr 
-The I^oi |e Of Fngland m pear doomed to remain 
ignorant of the true state of things that I 
today in India for in critical times 1 he - th/-** 
Governments which have their faith in the sh n 
cat of punitive fonc lor the speedy solutic n >• 
their pro! lems lexeme mor» afrai 1 of the er 
spint ot their own p"oj lc than their ‘-nemi'v 
themselves And therefore they create in the 
snrroun ling atr the smoke screens of oby nnt> 
an 1 calumny in order to 1 hi 1 * their own method 
of a/tton anl di«crtd t that of their "rPon‘t 
Thu has been amply, proved in the late War 
Tl e organized power lias the organ ot a ma-nui'M 
voice tut we who have no proper w « 
wit licaty nor the bond of kinship with the 1 rtl isn 
people to make it easy for us to pain crest nee 
mn«t resignedly accept all muroprcsmtati >n »s 
the bitterest part of our national penance me 
unavoi Lille pcnanco for our own long history -oi 
weakness Net 1 cannot alio* this occa ion to 
pass ty witho it declaring th»t. with few *-ccep ions 
inevital K in the present atmosihere of panic anu 
defiance Inlia in tins trial lias maintained her 
dignity of fcoul ’ , , . 

This passage has been reprinted nna 
published by Birmingham Council for India 
Freedom in the firm of a ballot for free 
distribution The presenco of the l oct in 
Birmingham for , some time has obviously 
grcitly stimulated interest in the cause 0 f 
India » freedom in that citv 

“Why They Resign 

Another leaflet, with the heading “Why 
They Resign” published by the same Council 
states. 


“several h md rests of elected Tn lion 0 ‘Souls 
lave re- idl'd their positions This I as puzzled 
many British Dviple So wo print h*ro what 
JluQ'hi Id w ar Saran (member of the Indi m 
As mtlj) pin ' at la-, prison- when he pent 
hu 1 tt r of n> ignition to the \peroy 

Then follows a parage from the letter, 
briefly mentioning various act* and metnods 
of repression The leaflet concludes with 
the following word* 

Th" llriti h Government can stop Ui<se 
imprisonments (logging and other actions 

>enl your protest to jour M 1’ ml tho 
S<* retary of Stat * for India at oner to-morrow 
might to too late” 


Public Meetings nt Birmingham 
Public meetings aro being held at 
Birmingham under the auspices of its 
< ounci) for India Freedom, the handbill of 
>ne of which is reproduced below’ 

BIRMINGHAM CnnV’IL FOR 
INDIAN FREEDOM 

PI BMf M FETING 
V ill l-e Meld in tho 
TOWN 11 VI b 
lllRMIVIHM 
on 

Till RSDVV Jl IA 17th at 7-W n m 
INDIA— What is tho Truth - 1 
Suppression of Free Press 
Arrest VV ithout Trial 
Publu Meetings Prohibited 
Shooting Lnanned People 
Si Micros 

I) It VNNIE BE.SANT 
EFNNER BRtKKWAV. MP 
C E ANDREWS MA 
C JIN AR VJADASA 
RFUIVVBD REVNOLDS 
Chairman IIUlfVCF AlfcAANDEtt MA 
tiviwi v Ei rt Doors open at 7-t) pm 


British Attitude towards India 
We have not printed the above note to 
produce any hope of any such meetings 
leading a largo number of British citizens to 
tako up the cause of India. W*e just want 
to tell our readers what some Indians in 
Britain and some rnglidiraen are doing to draw 
attention to the Indnn situation Tlio 
prevailing British attitude appiars to huvo 
been correctly read by The Manchester 
Guatihan which, according to The Leader, 
remarks in a loading article pul N shed in its issao 
of July Jl that the Simon Report has convinced 
racft Englishmen that it is impossil lo for India to 
attain anything which can honestly be calltd 
Dominion stilus with or without reservation.’ And 
since India insists on having at least the name 
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of Dominion status at once it is difficult to expect 
ony thing but d saster from the London Conference 
This observation means that the majority of 
> n„hslimcn l ave made up their mind* and that 
the British delegation at the Rounl Table 
Conference is found to oppose proposals for giving 
the name of Dommion status If 1 ord Irvv m is 
optimistic bccaise he thinks that he more than 
anv man living lias the power of calling up the 
right spirit in tl e hearts both of Indians and of 
his ov n country men 1 e should 1 now that that 
power unfortunately he cannot communicate to 
otl ers bo far as the Guardian is concerned it 
does not tl ink that tho I ondon conference will lead 
to a salmon of the lnd an problem There me 
tuny in In la who are of the same opinion in 
mow of tl o general British attitude towards tho 
mm n urn lnd an de nands 

11 e attitndo of this important organ of tho 
British I item! party is in keeping with that of 
its lea lers like Mr I loy l George Lord Reading 
and bir lolin Simon himself 


Bengal Rural Primary Education Bill 

A ntw Bengal Rural Primary Education 
Bill has been prepared bv tho Minister for 
Iducation which ho wants to rush through 
the de swarajized Bengal Legislate c Council 
His propaganda tour through Musalman 
districts and tho semi mysterious resignation 
of tho only Hindu Minister have given a 
communal tinge to tl e Musalman Fducation 
Ministers attempt to pilot tie bill 
through tho Council But we will not say 
anything on its leal or dieted communal 
aspects 

Wo have nlways opposed tho levy of 
any new cess in Bengal for extending 
primiry education lor Government gets 
the largest amount of revenue from Bengal 
and gives it for its public purposes less 
money than any other major privinco gets 
If Bengal got as largo a proj ortion of wlnt 
Government collects from it ns the other 
provinces there would be plenty of money 
for introducing free and compulsory 
universal edncition in it for both boys and 
girls Not to speak of other sources of 
revenue if Bengal got only what is collected 
in the shape of duty on lute which is its 
monopoly there would be 4 crorcs of rupees 
for education whereas tho "Minister wants 
to ms*, only a little more than a crore by 
fresh taxation 

It 1 as been said bj him and otl ers — wo 
are not quoting their exact words — that as 
it woull not be possible to make tho 
Govirnnunt of India disgorge now or abstain 
from swallowing in future what extrn large 
•amounts it appfopnat s from Bengal there 


is no means left for the Bengalis to get 
universal education except paying fresh 
taxes But the Meston award — pure' and 
simple or modified — is not unalterable like 
a Law of Nature If Bengalis are men ihej 
must get justice for their province If they 
arc not men would a little knowledge of 
reading aDd writing make their children 
man 111 e ? 

It may be said Bengal may get back 
her own m some distant oi near future 
Aie her children to grow up into illiterate 
aiid ignorant men in the meantirno ? Not 
necessarily, we reply If as Mr Minister 
Nazimuddin says tho Bengal farmers and 
ryots aro willing . and eager to pay a cess 
for the education of their children why 
cannot they or their leaders form education 
committees m each village tax themsefves 
collect such tax and have and manage their 
own schools ? Such an endeavour would 
result in those who pay the piper also 
calling the tune whereas according to the 
Ministerial bill the villagers, and their 
landlords and some others arc to pay but 
the Government is to determine wlint kind 
of eda cation the children are to have m 
okder that tho prescribed brand of mentality 
may be developed in them 

It will be objected that our suggestion 
is unpractical and impracticable Mo I now 
for a certain type of mind it is, easy and 
practicable to pay only when payment is com 
pulsory But wo do not think every bit of 
idealism is unpractical And besides we 
nro taking the Education Minister at Ins woTd 
that tho rural population of Bengal are 
wdlmg and eager to pav for education 

If the present bureaucracy remain in 
power and if its education department 
controls the funds tho methods tho curricula 
and text books of the proposed new rural 
education that education is suro to ho such 
as would produce a mentality m favour of 
British dominance and Indian subserviency 
If a brown bureaucracy succeeds the 
British bureaucracy the brown gods also 
will seek to be worshipped 

Let us now see what provision the 
Mmi ter wants to make for universal rural 
primary education for boys m Bengal Wc 
saj universal for m his Rotary Club speech 
that gentleman said 

,n( n hl 1 ‘ a «?.tl iral Primary Edication Bill lsemited 
“tolaw wiihin seven years even boy ,nJ ten pal 

a pnS sch^l ° f *“ nnd c,0 ' cn bo atirul.mr 



\OTfS 


According to the oeoins of 1021 the 
population <f Bnti-.il ruled 11 ngal i-* 
■f 0 1 0 > "36 it i» predominantly mriL 
Countin'; even eighteen of the localities which 
contain -i population of lea? thin >000 cich 
a town* the urban population of Bengal 
ia only 32 11 301 Con®equeut]r one would 
not he far wrong in holding tint the Bill 
would lure to mate provision for thi prmnrv 
education of practically all children in Bengal 
between the ages of 0 and 11 

In ht> Rotarv Club speech the Minister 
and that the Bill would provide for the 
education of 2i 00000 bors and 1000000 
Ctrl \t present, no doubt, a far s nallet 
number of gi^ls than boys receives educition 
But when pro' i*ion t& being profes ed to 
be made for all bovs a similar pi mi in 
ought to be made for all girls also though 
at first it mar not bo possillc to make all 
of them attend school 

The Mini ter appears to think that bv 
providing for the education of 2< 00000 
boys, he would be educating every b y in 
Bengal between the ago? of *>ix aud eleven 
And the girls of that nge to be educated art 
1 000 000 The census report does not give the 
figures for children between t> and 11 it 
gives the figures for those between J and 
10 There would not be much difference 
between the two sets of figures According 
to the census of 29°! bors between > and 
10 numbered 7^01 ’42 aod girls 3GSbG7b 
total 74IA21S So the Minister would 
pronde education for 37 00 000 children oat 
of about 7o 00 000 that i* for less than 
1 alf I! onlv bovs are taken into account 
only 27 00000 would be provided for out of 
3soi 14° It guts alone were counted only 
1000000 would bo educated out of "b ‘•0676 
It cannot be 'aid that the Bill would 
provide for the e 27 lakhs of boys and 10 
lakh' of girl in addition t> tlios" at present 
receiving education in primary schools. 
For according to tic Report on Public 
Instruction in Bengal fir the year 
7<t r n0Us Invs are already enrolled in 
Primary schools If these 20 lakhs already 
provided f r were added to the 27^ lakhs 
to be provided for tl e total would eoin» up 
to 47 Ukh* winch is U 1 ik.lv, more than the 
total mimbe'* of boys in between the 

an-cs o! 5 and 10 1 Purely the Minister has 
not been making provision in excess of pro 
« nt needs in nuticipation of a future rapid 
increase in the number of boys' 

Tl at bis estimate includes the present 


mimbei of choo's and pupils would ippt ir 
also from the detiil- furnished by him of 
how tie scheme is to bo fimne J lit 
includes in Ins estimate what the Bengal 
Government at pr cut spends for primary 
education as would to phm from the follow 
mg pis»3ge from his Rotary Club speech 
Tic mown to 1° fo md is JJi, 1 1 0)bj0 
and the Governm at i rojov’ to bnl it as foil v* 
kt pn'scut h 22 Laklcs is th eontnl uti it 
mil’ from provincial revenue to cumin cdueaton 
id rural areas It i proposed to continue this 
rout ill ition A cess I 1 * times the road acl i ilh 
« i k vn> is | ropo «l to in. Icvi si m tho anno 
nunnor a* th.it cess and the proceeds an. cape tod 
t aunuat to rupees one crave In addition certain 
tnxitioo is riropo ed on persons in rural ai is who 
an engaged m trade bu mess or profo. sionat a tl 

Tin tax it- i rovided for in clause 31 of Ih 
15 11 and i estimated to realize approximate! \ Hi 
lakh of i ui ees annually turthcr it is pn po xl 
to n t the cost of the inspecting stall and lhe 
trainitv of teachers from tuo provincial 1 u l ot « j 
flwt oo i art of the expenditure under flu hrod 
will lure to be met from the new taxation 

It is clear then that, though tho Bengal 
Rural 2’nmxry Education Bill would 
authorize the collection of the education 
cess from all rural areas m Bengal it 
would not be able to provide schools for 
all such areas for it would provide 
education for only 27 lakli3 of boys out of 
3S likhs and 10 lakhs of girls oat of 36 
lakhs If it cannot establish and maintain 
schools in all area® why should the ccss be 
paid by tenant* and landlord’s m nil areas 5 
If some districts and areas are to be favoured 
and some to bo discriminated against, what 
principle would underlie such treatment ( 

Again Bengal is inhabited by both men 
and women including boys and girl 
M by are g?r!i to bo discriminated against? 
Surely the Minister does not want an 
anti-education cess movement among Bengali 
women He must hare noted that Bcngtfi 
women are becoming increasingly self 
conscious and ready for sacrifice and 
suff nog in tho public cause 


The reader nnst have noted frum the 
articles pnbhsled in this Ret tew on tfc 
martial races of India that these did not 
contribute pay soldiers to the Fast India 
Company a array in the earlier stage® of it 
military operations Consequently, it must 
al t> bare been clear that when the 
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Company conquered or in any case defeated 
the raarti it peoples it did so with armies 
consisting for the most part o! soldiers 
recruited from among the present day 
non martial peoples 

This fact may lead same readers to 
investigate why sonic peoples occome or are 
made un warlike We do not of course 
suggest that m war in general there is 
anything peculiarly commendable except 
com age And there are higher forms of 
courage than that displayed m war 

So far as the military history of Bengal 
is concerned the history of tho independent 
chiefs of Bengal — Moslem and Hindu — known 
as the Bara Bhmyans * the Twelve Chiefs 
his not received sufficient attention Mr N 
1\ Blnttasalr, Curator of the Dacca "Museum 
contributed a learned paper on the subject, 
entitled Bengal Clue's’ Struggles to Tol 
\\\V o! Timgal Past and Picseiit in 
192S flto following passage is taken from 
that paper — 

At the same time I cannot but say that the 
thirty ci Jit ycai a OTTS lGl 9 A D) struggle For 
in lei cadence of the Iiengal Chiefs lias not received 
the recognition it deserves Rana Pratap of Mewar 
spent his whole lifo in f ghting Akbar and ended 
hia days sword in hand and independent We have 
almost deified liana l’ratap and there is no name 
more honoured from one end of the country to tho 
other Uian liana Pratap a But what then have the 
ll meat Chief a done to dcsenc this oblivion ’ liicy 
did the same they fought with th« greatest 
general* of \kbar the \cr\ generals who had 
fought liana Britan Jlana Piafip was strong in 
cawlrv tho B ngalees were strong in war boats 
The nnpernl generals were defeated again and 
ogam and driven cut of Bengal Bengal was never 
nt peace and constant gueulla warfare was maintain 
cd throii"Uout the reign of Akbar w i h occasional 
di wlers lo the imperial arms It was not be'ore 
ten m the re gn of lahangir that Bengal was 
(on [ letely sul j ligated And all these the Bengal 
Chiefs accompli hoi with the children of the soil 
of It ngal an 1 not w ith hirelings from Is opal or 
UajpMawa \et Bengalees are a non military Taro 
unworthy of receiving a sol her s training though 
their Chi fs and their forcfithers hod fought and 
maintained their independence for more than a 
thud of a century 

Mr Bhattssali s object i* not to minimize 
the glory of Jlana Pratap Singh but to givo 
the Moslem and Hindu chiefs of Bengal in 
the heyday of Mughal rule thur due 


Thi3 is one of tho schemes which were discussed 
and sanctioned at tho meeting of the Governing 
Body of the Imperial Council of Agricultural 
Research which concluded heie yesterday 

Tho fo’lowmg scheme* among others were al'O 
sanctioned , , , , 

The establishment of a botanical sub station at 
Jvarnal at a cost of Its 1 11 940 for five y ears and 
another sub- station in. the same place for 
sugarcane cultivation at a cost of Rs S°000 

It was agreed to contribute a total sum of totJu 
to the Imperial Bureau of hntomology ana to 
expend a total sum of Rs 2 Go 000 for agricultural 
meteorology 

Tho appointment of a sugarcane specialist for 
Bihar for live years was also agreed to as well as 
the establishment of a Bureau of Agricultural 
Intelligence 

Altogether 22 schemes were sanctioned at an 
approximate cost of over Rs 20 lakhs All the 
money sanctioned represents the total expenditure 
involved in five years 

The*o schemes are good in the abstract But 
they cannot bear appreciable fruit until the 
Indian agricultural population has become at 
least literate if not also educated 


Japanese Enterprise and Indian official and 
Non official Lethargy 


It is reported that in the shallow waters 
round the Andaman Elands are beds of a 
mollusc called Tcochus Turbo Bor several years 
enterprising Japanese havo come m light 
vessels from Singapore harvested the molluscs 
and returned with their boats full of the 
shells which make ngreeable mother of pearl 
ornaments 


n . I*®™ tho next fMnnts season which begins m 
< October the fishers will have to take out a licence 
and pay a 10 per cent royalty on their catches to 
tho Government Tho revenue from tins source is 
expected to bo Rs 4U00U a \ear which will bo 
a net gam lo Government, as hitherto the Japanese 
fishers. have not contributed a i ice in taxation to 
the authorities in whose waters (her operate 

As it was feared that tho leds might* l e so 
depopulated as to leave no fish for I reeding 
purposes Dr B l’rashad and Dr S L Ifora 
recently vwte I the Andamans on teiialf of the 
Zoological Survey of India anrl as a result of 

Ss? m'l, ,Q .J he Central GovcrnmcSt “this 

been u« idcu to send an officer of the *Mirvej 
f , or f,vc , *c mvesugato the 
condition of the fWienes and take steps for their 
preservation 


Riee Cultivation in Bergat and other Schemes 
'cording to a Simla despatch 


. ,„t> (o' the u«rrovcment of nc-o m * 

B liar itrd Burma at an estimated - 
. lvkh* has I ten sanctioned 


Tins decision shows tlial tbo Central 
Government has done part of its duty 
Hat ono would like to know why it has 
not done mug to tram and enable 

•mns ill the profits from these 

■* Japanese have been 
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As regard-, onr own countrymen it 
mu«t bo «aid that as they live much 
nearer the Andaman Islands than the 
Japanese, it was their want of enterprise 
which has led to a profitable indastry passing 
into the hands of foreigners 


“Vast Majority of Law abiding and Peace loving 
Citizens ’ 


In the course of his conclodmr article 
sent from India to The Daily lleiald of 
Lyndon by its special correspondent Hr 
George Slocombe he writes 

When one sees the enormous crowds that dock 
to meeting* or march m processions under the 
Congress flag and hears the same opinion 
sympathetic to Congress and hostile t the 
Government from Sikh or Mohammedan Hindu 
or Parses, high-caste Brahmin or sweeper of 
uepre^sed elasre« one wonders where that va-t 
majority of law-abiding and peace-loving itizen* 
fo often referred to in Government declarations 
may be found 


G unwise Gouty 

Host lit) towards Britain is steadily prow mg Int 
wyoal one or two trifling acts of hooliganism »ho 
tiov English coramunitv lias lived and is still 
living in the midst of this teeming population in 
perfect safety 

The attitudo of most crowds however vat toan 
isolated Lngli Vn.nn who ventures among them 
is one of silent reproach rather than of open 
resentment 

J*ereribele«s cur position in India is not 
jivas nnn? 

Vt one time Indians attitude to us was about 
dually compounded of fear respect, nod <1 file 

Tb»n the second factor in their attitude 
disappeared 

The first is rapidly disappearing ami soon 
unless the situation is dramatically altered dislike 
alone wall dominate in the bearing of Indians 
towards Britain 

Such is ma profound and melancholy conviction 
on the evo of my depart ire from this country 


Womanhood of India 

' Vr/JiTi T.wte h/w ^.twnhn/iA. *a Ua h/n 
place in the forefront of the modern 
civilization along with her sisters of the 
Wist* «aid Professor V C Chakravarty of 
Sanhmketan University Bengal, who lectured 
on the New M, omen s Movement in Bengal, 
at on At Home held under the auspices of 
the A\ omen’s Interactional League of Peace 
and Freedom at Trinity Hall, Dartry Hoad 
In the first jart of hi3 piper the lecturer cave 
a picture of tha ancient Umdu civilization which 


was based on spiritual values and which depended 
for its welfare on the shann„ of mutual social 
responsibilities bv India s men and women 

India in the post tried to organize social life in 
<he light of the complete ideal of religious life 
and tl erefore w om»n had a special function to 
fulfil in Hie shaping of her civilization 
MoDETCt Ace 

In the modem age however the p* ice and 
seclusion of India s past was no longer po mbit 
The ancient social system had broken up and 
the pressure of economic difficulties had rend red 
the joint family system and the harmonious 
working of different social pro ips impossible. 

India s womanhood had faced this non ag& 
» hit h had bro ight the different races and civihza 
t ions of the world together and was Cost tryinsr 
to evolve the psychology that would 1 elp her in 
oontnbuun? to the growth of a new social order 
Imia.s Irrmr 

The new woman of Bengal was conscious of 
her tremendous responsibility in shaping India s 
hit ire and her great endeavour now was to 
harmonize the living traditions of her spiritual past 
with th“ dynamic civilization of the West 

The ideal of social service which « operative 
in the West must Head with the conception of 
tht fundamental values in life that the East lias 
real zed and the new woman a movement in 
Bengal hod achieved that harmony of cultures 
throu h diverse social educational and cultural 
activities 

The lecturer spoke of Bengal m particular 
because his experience is confined mostly 
to Bengal What is true of Bengal is true 
of most other parts of India too 


Trouble end Advance 

In the course of a speech made in I ngland 
the Right lion Y S Srinivasa Sastn is 
reported to have said that the Irish got 
what they wanted because they made trouble 
and that there could be no advance without 
trouble He is «aid to have added that (he 
trouble made in India was not of the right 
kind These observations are calculated to 
rouse one’s curiosity to know what in Mr 
Sastns opinion trouble of the right Lind 
wi wb.t; hp. b/i°, ^uivu TOut/w* Vwft Vrrrfi 
of trouble As he is an eminent leader of 
the party which is entirely in favour of 
taking only constitutional steps for winning 
freedom for India, he would confer a great 
boon on his fellow countrymen by showing 
ttiera a way to freedom through trouble which 
is unquestionably constitutional and therefore 
quite safe to adopt 
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Replies to Simon Commission Report 
Mr Y S Sastri has been 

rendering >comin s service to the cause of 
Indn by Ins activities m England It is 
said that ho is engaged 10 writing a book 
to be published shortly, which would 
efltct lc a rtplj to the Simon Commission 
Kcpoit It is al o said that Hr C F 

Andrews is also engaged m “writing a similar 
book Roth the authors ate quite competent 
to do the work they have taken in hand 
\nd it i-i good that their works would be 
published in Great Britain and would not 
tli reforc bo suppressed because of the 
incomcment truths which they are expected 
to contain Perhaps these books would 
bo published before the so called Bound 
Idle Conference meets in London 


Official Review of “The Movement 
Week ifter week tho official review of 
the bit) agi iha movement cilhd in Fnglish 
tho cml disobedience movement recoids 
on the whole a gradual weakening of it 
This Ins sjnehronized with bringing new 
art is under the operation of some ordinance 
or other promulg ited to combat it or some 
dread} existing criminal law These two 
ficts hate to be harmonized by tho 
hi tonan o! contemporary events in order to 
umlc island whether the movement is rcill} 
\u iVtmng 


Picketing of Educational Institutions 
Wo have nil along been against the 
picketing if educational institutions Our 
iliuion tl at the education imparted therein 
though defective and even harmful in some 
r(s;cct is not on tho wholo an unmitigated 
evil ma> not be accepted by Non co opcutor® 
Till} nuy also discount the fict that there 
r< no adequate substitutes for these institu 
tl ms But the pickctcrs and their leaders 
<uglitti> admit that they have not got from 
tin bod} i f students they have prevented— 
it hast temporarily— from attending their 
clis es a number of workers at all commen- 
surate with the time md energy spent in 
ticketing OurcpnionU that tfc} ciuld 
have got more v\oikers for tie national cause 
I ) raiment and j ini t«toti if the educational 
in titut is lad 1 ur all wed to go on as 
ii nnl 

It i t» It Up t It t tl rlso tl at in many 
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cases there has been coercion of some kind 
or other Those who claim f o be fighters in 
freedom s battle ought not to interfere with 
the freedom of others 

Though we have been against tbe picl eting 
of educational institutions, vve disapprove 
of the calling in of policemen to prevent 
peaceful picketing and we strongly condemn 
the assaults on picketers ind spectators such 
as those winch hive taken place m front of 
the Calcutta Presidency College or near tho 
locality 


Prominent Leaders loin Congress 

As cx-Prcsideuh Pandit Madan Mohan 
Mala vi} a Dr Annie Besaut and Dr Anian 
had nil along been ex oflicio members 
of the Indian National Congress But 
as repression lias gradually stillened they 
have oue by one nctuall} joined tho present 
CoDgicss movement, though at first they 
were not identified with it 11ns is ‘•igni 
hcant 


Mr Thompson on India in Bondage’ 

Mi Tdward Thompson who was for some 
time Professor at Bonkura BengU »n ** 
missionary college and was known as tho 
Rev r J Thompson and who has been doing 
mischievous nnti Indian propa n anda work in 
America peihaps at India s cost has ieccntly t 
contributed three at tides to the London 
Times on America and India The last of 
theso three articles is devoted to a criticism 
of India m Bondage by Dr J 1 Sunder 

lmd who he admits is a generous and 

enthusiastic man These Unco articles havo 
been reproduced b} a Calcutta Anglo-Indian 
paper Three clippings of the third articles 
have been sent to mo from J ngland bT 
difkrcnt persons obviously m the bopo that 
I might answer Mr Thompson s criticisms 
One has sent mo the other two also 
I however labour under cutam difficulties 
At the end of each of the thieo arttcles 
thcro art tho woid* Copyright Reserved 
Reproduction in whole or in part forbidden 
Tim prevents the quotation of 3h Thompsons 
cntici ms vtrbitim \nother difficulty is that 
Dr Sunderland s book \ nv mg been pioactibtd 
in India, is not avail iblc for reproduction of 
jn sages 1 erf But ns tho tulk of the book 
api laud in The V (Urn Jit iuu and as I read 
it in manuscript I rutunbtr the sub^lmce 
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of what It wrot'.ml <u the aforesaid Yu„lo 
Infill { tr reprinted th» |ii age-, from i f 
quoted by Mr Ifmmp on I n iy t allows! 
t« rt f er to them Thw Imp* mli->t n thod of 
controversy is enmtntly fair \au first 
sn, press a bool anj present pc oph from 
kinwirg it* mam lines of argument and 
lH<*n you pnbh-di criticisms of it foTbiddmg 
ever f artml quofiit on of them flo ' then is 
an <ff etive rejoinder pi,>ibfe * Tli last 
difficulty I sfi ili mention i» th i» i* th place 
I am wrtm* this reply, all tic I lstorical 
"or*s and other literature riquir d an nut 
availabV* 


Mr Thompson » criticisms are all f the ni 
cri icisms of a few detail-, in l)r *5und rland * 
bool 'Cot on» of them a eikon* or 
invalidity the mam or subsidiary argument' 
co«‘aioed in it bo even if it were admitted 
tint th* ipjcinncifs pointed out by the cntic 
v.<ro oil r^l mistakes the book would 
remain sul tintiallj unanswered I shall not 
repeat these remark vat every step — tbo render 
will judge for himself wl ether thc> are true 
with reference to every [assago criticized by 
Mr Thorapsor 

Dr Q und rfind states in lm book that 
the splendid Indian army turned the tile at 
the fii'-t bittlc of tho Marne beating back 
the Leman adrinco and »n in- Vans from 
capture Dr Thompson points out in criticism 
tf it the Indian army could not J an done 
it. as the battle of the Manic was fuuglt 
between feoiomber » ami 1 1 wLile tlie Indian 
}• tpeditionary horce was still on iL. way to 
trance In tl i» ho is certainly right lor the 
fir £ Indian detachment' did not reach France 
till the Ii«t week of Vpttmber 1 ut that 
hardly affects Dr Suoibrlaod s priocipat 
arguin' nt We do not wi h to make any 
Mtrivv'int chum hr the Indian Corps m 
Inner Mat Utrt is hirdly ,« serious 
lu<turm wh > will dispute General ^lr Jam's 


Willeocks s opinion tint the arrival of tho 
ludian Umj (,-irp-, jmt when it did come, was 
a most welcome respite <adlj needed b) t he 
lintuh armies on the Western front out- 
number'd and nil but overwhelmed a* they 
were by t) * Germans, or try to maintain 
tha* th services rendered by tho Indian:, 
at Oncnch}, Neuvc Chapelfe Vpres tcstubcrt 
and other butties were insignificant or un 
important The enact words of t/enenl 
11 tllcockS are t ell worth quoting 


I! ides the pas'a„c criticized occurs 
n tli chapter devoted to showing 
th it n iree India would be able to protect 
h r i If as Indian soldiers are good 
hjittrs Is Lord Carzon fur Valentino 
( I iro! General Allcnby General Sir Ian 
llainiltm and many other competent authorities 
h v bi„hl> praised the soldierly qualities of 
Indi in «epoy« Dr Sunderland t, argument 
nmiiDS as strong as ever e»en though 
Indtm soldiers did not arrue in time to 
Liko part in tho b ittlo of the Marne 

Dr Sunderland is quoted by Dr 
Thompson to have written in « Boston piper 
not in “India in bondage that “the shirk- 
ing VmnSar massacre and all the ternblo 
I’nnjab atrocnties were perpetrated under 
dyarchy The critic sajs that these things 
happened in Vpril 1919 and Djarchy passed 
the House of Commons in December 1919 
and came into operation m 19JI So 
it comes to tl is that Mr Thompson 
admits that these nents did hnjroni 
though not literally under Djarchy Does 
to it ro ittcr very much •* Moreover, wo must 
tike into consideration the fact tint theso 
terrible events f af pened ic/irn Djarchy it as 
®‘ r f ' a J'J on the nnnl and the Ketorm bcliemo 
n id been admnbratLd two years previously 
by tho Declaration of Ad gust 20 1917 So 
tic Punjib atrocities were perpetrated 
whin a new spirit resulting in the Deform 
St heme (which included Dyarchj) ,was 
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‘supposed to have Icon influencing tho British 
rulers m India and Britain 

Ihe next point sought to le wide b\ tho 
critic is that Dr Sunderland s authority «aj s 
that the losses in some of our In Inn 
bittles of conquest were ibout double the 
lo«s at W atcrloo T1 e loss in our Sutlej 
battles in 1Mb was much more severe than 
that of aterloo though the actual figures 
ire chimed by tho critic to tell a different 
r» a r , ^ lom P son fnili to mention that 
Dr Sunderland s quotation is from a book 
called Government of India under a 
Bureaucracy by Tohn Dickinson (J tin lot) 
"“AS IRGS published in I ondon 
in lho3 and so he is not rcsjonsiblc for 
the opinion expressed in it The critic 
himself does not say from what book his 
own figures arc taken Mnch more severe 
loss does not necessarily imply a larger 
nnmbct of killed and wounded it would be 
quite accuiato to use those words if the 
cisualties were greater in proportion tc tho 
number of soldiers engaged in battle 
Jt * s not clear too whether Dickinson 
used loss to include the wounded also 
-Moreover the actual Sikh casualties ire not 
known But let us examine Dr Thompsons 
own \v atcrloo figures He speaks of the lo 000 
tmtish and 7 000 Prussian casualties at 
Waterloo But according to Fortescues 
History of the B ihs/i At my the 1 niish 
casualties at Waterloo were — killed 1 J28 
wounded 40 >4 and missing 018 total bolO 
lhere is some difference between 15000 and 
b510 is there not? Perhaps Dr Thompson 
includes the casualties among the Dutch 
eignn and German contingents under 
* iw n 5 ,, 8 , command to s veil the figure of 
the But ink losses 


But supposing Dr Thompson is quite 
It g n 1D o , , C0I Tection does it dispose 
* 1 Sunderland s facts and arguments 

i t0 j th m L bind of pcace Bntain has 
given India Tho American author may be 
right or may be wrong hut some defective 

with«»* U0U * S st . at,stlcs S |v en by the critic 
without quoting i is authority cannot dispose 
of the many extracts given by Dr Sunderland 
1“ the c * ,a Pter referred to which I am 
Bony neither myself nor any other Indian 
1 a Position to reproduce in India 
t v,„„„ xr Thompson quotes the following 
passage from India m Bondage E 


rev omit ion of which tlie British Governm nt had 
confcrml npon him tho Order of Knighthood 


* know quite well where this passage 
occnrs and could nt once point it out if given 
a copj of India in Bondage ’ It is where 
the author desenbes what Mahatma Gandhi 
and tho l’oot Tagore did with refercnco 
to tho terrible events m the Punjab in 1910 
I am sure also that Mr Ihompoon has quoted 
tho sentence in n mutilated form This 
pass igc has mado tho critic very “indignant 
But ho has misunderstood tho words friendly 
and co operated I know I)r Sunderland 
has used tho words friendly and loyal 
with reference to Mnhntnn Gandhi s past career 
also and ho is right in doing so If Malntmaji 
can lie and that rightly sty led friendly and 
lo>nl in spite of passive resistance in South 
\fnca Tngoro can also bo called friendly 
in spite of his occasional opposition to Govern 
ment When it is said that Dr Tagore has 
co operated with tho British regime it is simply 
meant that he has not non co opnalcd with it. * 
In proof thereof it may be stated that Tagores 
University sends up students to an ofhcial 
University s examinations Mahatma Gandhis 
Gujarat ^id}apith docs not and Tngoro s 
Kura! I construction Department accepts a 
7™ 3r "mcnt grant Mahatma sandhi s institution 
oes not Mr Thompson sa}s what everyone 
knows and Dr Sunderland knows ti 
i.»lJ aS0r0 wa s a distinction to 

literature But I doubt whether it would 
K«In be6n conferred upon him if he had 
been an extremist like Aurobmdo Ghosc or 
a Eon co operator like Mahatma Gandhi As 
all Governments do similar tlnugs I do not 
'“V ,ns ult to the British Indian 
Government— and certainly not to tho Poet— 
3 n * conjecture that tho knighthood was 
n^X * Up ° n h ,‘ m f , or an additional reason 
namely to make him moro friendly and 

cooperative and keep him ih that 

Li m \ nd thou S h the Poets response 
that gestu i e 1t ma y not have been 
wS? th!f ° ffi f CnlIy , expected I agree 
» j filer, cri ^ IC T and Dr Sunderland 
9™ ,1 ara sure— that the title 
bouR , 1,t “ or sold The question 

So° s °Lr a rr ,al ,ran ™ ta ° [ « ■«* 


1Ir Jd ?0 Url 1 tJr a fnfcn dly to the British 
and lad freely co-operated with it m 


The critic asserts that Di Sanderhnd s 
Elth?, 1 ™ 8 grotesquely false and gives the 
following sentence from tie litters bool a 
an eiamplo 

I repeat tncl a ,s ■, vast land- almost i 
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Continent— viett in resources of eve”) kind vn 
oltnral products forests f shencs mmervl* 

M hit i» grotesque!) false here v The 
critic says India is nothing of the sort 
Let us see 

When it suits the purpose of our 
opponents they point to the large area of 
our country and its min) language* 
creeds, etc., to prove that we are not a 
nation but a congeries of peoples But when 
a friend refers to the vast area of India, 
why it becomes i grotesquely false state- 
ment ’ However, the J nglislnnan - latest 
Gospel, the Simon Commission Report, says 
the same thing ouly in different language 
That wort (vol 1 page 10 speaks of the 
sub continent which we call India and 
states (vol 1 page 11) that ‘India is as 
large as the wholo of continental rurope 
without Rnssix’ What is the tremendous 
difference between these words of the 
Simon Commission Report and l>r 
Sunderlards almost a continent * 


\s lor tho de cnption of the resource of 
India as rich ’ Dr Thompson ays that 
“her resources are vastl) exag„erateu But 
“rich is n relative term 55 hat is rich to 
us may not be rich to Dr Thompson aod 
hw countrvmen, who onginallv came and 
still come to our poorlv endowed country 
undoubtedly to bes*ow some of their 
riches on us fnm the vastly richer natural 
re onrees of their va tly larger motherland 
Inown as Great Britain _ _ . 

The critic takes exception to Dr Sunder 
lands statement that the abolition of suttee is 
“due quite as much to the eminent Indian 
leader Rammohun Row, as to the British 
Government. Indc»d, the Government would 
not have acted at all except for strong 
pressure from a powerful Indian movement 
Mr Thom | son s remark on this i* "Rammohun 
Roy thought the prohibition injudicious and 
premature' There is both wfprrjwo im 
and surgesho fate* in that single brief 
statement A full exposure of the enormity 
of this British writer , m representation of 
the crest Indian reformer cannot be attempted 
in this note Sufhce it to *av that Runroohun 
carried on a cea eless campaign against snttee 
m Fngli h and Bengali, thereby endangering 
his own life, that his arguments and almost 
bis very words were reproduced in the 
Anti Suttee \ct that when the orthodox 
Hindus submitted many petitions against it. 
he pre exited a counter-petition and when 
Bentmck allowed the orthodox to app* al to 


the King in Council Rammohun expedited his 
departure to bngland m order to be there in 
time to hght the cause of Indian womanhood 
If at any stage of the movement for the 
abolition of suttee he thought prohibition by 
law injudicious and premature it was 
because of his “constitutional aversion to 
coercion and because ‘tbe reformer s method 
went deeper as he tried to remove the cau e 
by enlightening the national mind He 
wanted to root out and not simply to stop 
the enl (IS C Ganguly ) 

Montgomery Martin a contemporary of 
Rimmohuo who was not at all disposed to 
be too modest in claiming for himself tbe 
largest possible share of the credit for the 
abolition of suttee writes thus 


The efforts which I made in India (and whi h 
M re I I ft Calcutta were sucre* ful) for 
th abolition of this homd rite bj the 

nuh-ition of a joimal in four Languages 
art Ires, al to all eaJes of natives, is one 
f the most erratifjMZ events of my lift It is 
1 1 il\ lua to the m n orj of the lato Rammohun 
b, tv state that to his aid in conj motion with 
thit of the noble-mimled Dwarkanath Tagoro and 
h sal l*. an l e-timaHe roisin I rusunno toomar 
•r, r , 1 na, roattnallv indet ted for the success 
of n \ labours in is 1 —Fufcrn In In vo! 1 
p 1 1 l ubli hed in London I '"si 
sits the Rev Dr Macmcol 
If the tredit of putting an end to these horrors 
tielor *s to any man says the late Justice Ranade 
tl at revlit inn-t he given to Raja Rammoh m Hoj 
MacmcvU / ammohun lt>; (Christian Lit ratine 
So. i «> Madras 1 > 19 ) p 1 • 


Again 

Hail it not been that there was at that time in 
Rvnmohua Ko\ one resolute to express the tetter 
«l int of his countrymen an l in f»rd w illiani 
Itentin k a ruler not less resolute to take action 
in awifTiirr mlh it this practice revolting os 
it wits might have remained for man) a day still 
lurthorto hrutali/' the people and Inns dishonour 
on the land — J6i / r -1 


Rammohun s fame can take care of tLelf 
Dr Sunderland » reference to what he did in 
relation to wWer is meant to show that 
Indians are capable of discerning their own 
social evils and combating them 
and hence even if Bnti-h dominance 
were gone and India became self ruling 
the cause of social reform would not 
suffer Fvery unprejudiced and well 
informed man knows that the abolition 
of suttee the legalizing of widow marriage, 
legalization of inter subcaste and intcr-ca ic 
marriage- civil marriage the abolition of the 
dera!a.n system, the legal restrictions placed 
on child marriage etc., have been brough* 
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about bj Indian imtintno toid it is Indians 
who arc fighting for tbe right of the depressed 
classes to enter temples and u«e pnbhc ways 
wells and schools and foi the introduction of 
free and compul ory universal elementary 
education 

Dr Thompson quotes the following passage 
from Dr Suuderland s bool without any 
comment but probably because lie thinks 
the statements contained therein wrong 

W hereva m India the Bi itnh are most m 
evidence there the riots arc usuallv woist where 
ever tho British are least in ev donee there riots 
are uenmlh fewest Before the British mine to 
India there se ms to have leen little hostihtj 
1 etween Tlinlus and Moslems even where the\ 
seem to have livel together for the most part 
pevcefnllv in 1 hartnomoush 

As Dr Thompson does not male anv 
specific ronnrl s on this passage I also not d 
not do so I will however quote tli< 
following woids from the Simon Commission 
Report bearing on Hindu-Moslem riots 

The comparative al sonee of eommni al strife 
m the Ind an States todav may he similarlj ex 
plained Vol i page °9 

lastly the ciitic quotes the following 
passage 

t oi mote than 2 WO v ears teforo tho British 
enmt tho In lian nation was ono of tho greatest 
the most influential and most enlightened in tho 
woill * 

Dr Thompson s comment is 
“For him these golden millenniums rich in everv 
art and science and foim of inatcml wealth are 
un<\uefetioned facts as thev are conv.wu to \ c for 
Put section of the \n encan pullic that forms its 
mind from the lecture platform 

If according to the critic tho facts were 
the evict opposite of what Dr Sunderland 
states why in a tygone age did the 
foremost nations of 1 uropt try to monopolize 
ns much of the trale of India as they 
could J Did they come to shower' tlen 
wealth on India ’ 

These aro all the passages in n book of 
more thm r i00 pages which Mr Thompson 
ha' criticized 

Bamanauda Chattctjic 


Official Propaganda 

batch of Bengali leaflets sent by the 
president of n Union Bo rd to one of its 
menders lies before us The Bengali covering 
letter runs ns follows (m translation! 

5>ir 

I s».nd sou these iropoganda leaflels ( ;»ocfar 


tot tin ) in accordance with tho honoOi ible Oirtl\ 
Officers letter dated TO hindfv give the«r* 
lealhts to distinguished gentlemen to read anl t 
disseminate tlieir pui port 'si sternal ealh among 
the common pcoj le 

The signature and designation of the 
Union Boaid Vrcwdent follow The leaflet-* 
have the following options 0 tr 1 nimnont 
danger dwelling on whit anarchy plunder 
ing by hooligans ravishment of women 
killing of innocent men etc would bcfdl 
tho country if tl/n e unc ho yohetnuu 
Clothing entiri.lv devoted to belauding 
the prictice of importing foietgn cloth 
with not a single word in ippicciation of 
the indigenous mill and h mdloom industries , 
Swaraj as based on the Union Boards 
Making cats paws of others” which is too 
precious to be summarized Excise, iu 
pruse of the Ixciso policy of tho Govern 
ment md 1 ducation as the foundation of 
Treed mi which coutams n dictum falsely 
attributed to Mahatma Gandhi and another 
saying attributed to the poet Rabindranath 
Tagore ''rCsemblmg some sentence of 
his changed beyond recognition I hi o 
leaflets contain some half truths aud more 
falsehoods Aud these aio bung circulated 
throuji the members of the Union Boards 
who are assumed to be tho pillars of self 
rule 

Three of these kallct-* are printed at the 
Bam Press two at tho \purbr Press and 
one at the Surya printing House— all of 
Calcutta Me do not know the proprietors 
of these presses Those who kpow may ask 
them if ttiey would agree to print replies to i 
these leaflets 

If we arc not mistal en the law relating 
to presses requires the name of tho printer 
and tho address of the pres-, to be printed 
even m leaflets printed theie Iheso leaflets 
do not fulhl these requirements though thij 
are published undet official auspice 
Moreover they do not bear the name of the 
publisher Tven Government Gazettes, fulfil 
these legal rtqmr nients I-, the hidden hand 
of the official proj ag-mdist above nil luv f 


Bombay Tilak Day Prosecution 

Mhen Non co operators are brought to 
trial on some charge it is u«unl for them 
to refuse to plead end defend themselves or 
to take p irt in tho proceedings jji court in 
any other way They bale their own 
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radons for doing so °o far n-> trials and 
punishments go they would no* rtcogniz 
the Government willingly -Vnd generally 
so far as mere conviction or di-clurge or 
acquittal goes, their participation or non 
participation in the trial would perh »: prod nee 
the same result Bat it is known tti it some 
times parsons hue been punished for fvence-> 
connected with satyagraha althou,h they 
were not even pre-°nt on t e scene ot 
occurrence when tlie oflencc was s11 
have been committed In such cises the 

putting up of a defence might have resulted 
in acquittal It is true, conviction m 'ucli 
uaJefended cises shows up police methods 
and lays hare the real character < i the 
convicting law courts But a defence soulu 
vlo sa a« well though that might involve 
Some trouble and some expense too 
generally It would moieover '•er* the 

cans" of truth and also pnt to ti e test 

npeatcdly Governments profession of actm-, 
accordirg to the law 

Sometimes a defence and an appeal may 
re nit in the vindication of important rights 
and principles tor instance the 
of Mr Justice Panda! u of tfic Madias High 
Conrt in relation to the wearing of Gti ni 
caps and the hoisting of flit national tl g 
in private buildings have establi lied the 
light of private individuals to drts in any 
way they like provided of course they do 
not do so in an indecent manner and also 
the right of Hying the tut onal Hag in hooves 
belonging to them and u ed for pmate 

,U r CS tho Bombay Tilak Day case there 
were altogether seventeen accused VII cvccpt 
1'andit Madan -Mohan Malaviya 
take any part in the Proceedings of he 
Chief Presidency Magistrates Oourt, 
where the trial was held The Pandit 

cross avnmiued the witnesses and addressed 
the court m consequence of which 
the Magistrate had to admit that important 
points of Ian had been ni cd and 

many facts became public which would 
have otherwise remained unknown “ has 
£n made clear at Mst to the Indian 
public that the Bombay Police Comm.^occr s 
renuest or order (whatever it was) that the 
Tilak Day procession should not ■ P roc |j*| 
along Hornby Road was unjustifiable Ti e 
leaders asked to be allowed to proceed alon 
one side of live load by fours «««“**£ 
Dnt the Commissioner would not "}* 

order In ccn sequence the processionists 


remained squattiug on the wet road 
fn fourteen hours including all tile 
h >ur» of the niglit of the 1st Vugnst, 
tlius really though unintentionally obstructing 
„h»t little traffic there w for which 
tt e C-ommissionei was to blame They 
w ie neitier n'lowed to proceed nor 
irrested nor di persed It could not be 
c intended that there was considerable 
turtle throughout those fourteen hour- 
uni even after midnight It was only 
dtei the arrival from Poona in Hi* morning 
of *5 1 Erne t Hitson the Bombiy Home 
Member and after consultation with him 
t at the Cjmmis-ioaer ordered the arre-t 
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of the leaders and some others and the 
dispersal by force of those who did not go 
away of their own accord As the Police 
Commissioner had previously assured Messrs 
Lalji }»srao]i and II P Mody that he 
would not use force to disperse Hie 
processionists as he consulted tho Home 
Member m order to share responsibility 
with him (as deposed in his evidence 

before the Magistrate) and as tho arrests 
and dispersal took place after this consul 
tation it really became a political instead 
of a police prosecution Hence as asked for 
by the Pandit, Sir Tmest Hot on should 
lave bceu summoned to appear as a court 
witness But the Magistrate refused to 
do so Of course it also became clear that the 
Commissioner had broken his promise not to 
use force to disperse the crowd The la Un 
charge resulted in the disabling of more than 
two hundred unarmed unresisting and in 
offensive persons 
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Tlie trill sucli as it was reanltod in the 
conviction of ill the iccoscd Fandit Madan 
Mohan Jlalaviyn ind tlie four ladies were hned 
Rs 100 eich in default of pavraent of which 
thev were to undergo fifteen days simple 
imprisonment The remaining accused were 
sentenced to three months simple imprison 
ment each Some forty more ladies had been 
arrested but wore released Tlie four who 
were conucted had been as little or as much 
guilty of any offence as the forty released 
and the four had played only a passive part 
Iheir conviction was therefore unjustifiable 
1 here was no reason for giving to Hr 
Malaviya a lighter sentence than to tlie 
remaining accused The magistrate had no 
doubt sud that the Pandit was 70 years of 
ago and Ins motive in disobeying the Police 
ordei w as different from that of others 
hence the lighter sentence But the Pandit 
after coming out of prison declared that the 
Magistrate lnd misrepresented him as lus 
motive was cxactlj the same ns that of his 
companions Ho also sud that ho would 
igain repeatedly disobey orders like that of 
tbo Polico Commissioner of Bombay 

One very painful circumstance connected 
with processions led out or meetings held in 
dcfinucc of police prohibition is that, whereas 
the leaders are usually only arrested most 
others instead of being arrested are assaulted 


leaders are ceitainly more to blame than the 
followers or passive listeners and spectators 
So if arrest and trial are what the leaders 
deserve the others deseivc nothing worse 
But grievous hurt by laths sometimes 
resulting in death is undoubtedly a severer 
punishment than a tern of simple or rigorous 
imprisonment 



Mr Sherwam I’ond l Madia Mohan Malavij a anil 
Mr Jainmias llnhtianv a the prison irate 



with lathi in consequence of which largo 
niimVers ot them \ a\e to go to hospital nud 
n few have died There is no just reason for 

treating the leaders and the fdlowcra different ] recessions and meetings nro li hth dealt 
ly in this way If \ > holding these meetings with and those who are less responsible arc 
nod processions anr olnncebo committed the more severely dealt with 


The leade-s being talen m a prison \an to tlie 
Byculla Jail 

It is plain o f course to all that it would 
not be possible for any Government to accotn 
modate and entertain in jails hundreds of 
thousands of processionists and listeners at 
meetings So only some persons are sent to 
jail ind others nic dispersed by force some 
receding serious injuries But justice 
requires that tlie leaders also should be 
subjected to lathi charges Pindit Atadan 

Mohan Malavija said in court that he wonli 
have preferred being beaten like hundreds of 
others flic feeling of all true leaders would 
undoubtedly be snnilai But even tho die- 
hards among thoso who constitute the 
personnel of what is known popularly os 
Government in tins country woufil not 
like to face world public opinion after a 
lathi charge on Mahatma Gandhi Puidit 
Motilal Nehru Pandit Madan Mohan Malavij a 
Mrs Sarojmi Naidu Mr A aUabhbhai Patel 
Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru or the like 
particular!} _if any of them died in consequence 
I-njpat Rni died or were ereu 
disabled permanent!} or for a time 

Perhaps for these reasons of expediency 
those who are more responsible for illegal 
j recession s -• ’ 
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A question Ins been nised is t wln?*hei 
when a hup, or imprisonment in defiult, i 
inflicted, the condemned per on d vuld pav 
the fine Those who are not Non Ci i enters 
generally pay the fine if the? m as thiv 
may prefer to be outside gioK t mite the 
best Use of their time and energv they can 
Desides no useful purpose iu the r pinion 
is served by subjecting themselves % hint ml* 
to physically and monlly harmful conditions 
when thero is on alternative of i different 
liind left to their cl oico In th case of 
thosO who are non violent Non co jtrator- 
at least for the time being the prmcijK which 
13 observed is that tlev will nit *v what 
Government wants tltrn to do eveej t under 
compulsion Their property may I • mzed 
or sold to real 120 a tone— they n old not 
resist— but they would not willio^l' piv 
a fine Similarly they would not r Mst 



w| en airc*Ud or conveyed to jul Tie 
reasons which stand in the wav ot a man s 
paving a tine I ira<elf woo'd also lead him 
to oljcct to anybodi el'e paring it for him 
No doubt men lile Pandit Madan Mohan 
Miliviva can /> oil citfuanl oiptamnee 
Hend thur time non usefully cut-ide than 
withm gaol* but tiufirmity to principle 
on their rart ttav be tl ought ta lave core 
intrinsic value tl in cutward activities 

If a n. in las tU cloico of cither paving 
a tine or goiug ti jail he may a’ o efec«e 
according to an mrir rule. If he le afraid of 
going to prison hi ought to go to jail-he 
should not avoid going P-en by paving the 
bne t.«oing to jail wmld core hru of his 
fear If he be not afratJ. le may pov the 


I nc if he can Whether lie had really 
icted iccording to this inner rule would 
b known only to himself and his God 


Major Graham Pol8 on the Situation 
cn India 

'•peaking in tho House of Commons on 
tin 31«t of July I*«t Major I) Graham l*olo 
(served in relation to the Simon Commission 
tvf port 

T -u that tin report gives u» an np-to-di'o 
k tvwlid*c of Indian com! lions aril cm urastances 
mil I) foolish The rejfrt of Die Commi ‘•ion 
ite* that thev liave not taken into con ule ration 
o\ ills of Die pa t fiw months It is over a 
ji no e Ihe lonnm ion kit India and therefore 
n ojort tluy hvvi i sued cannot have taken into 
1 lit ratlin anv thing that has happtned in that 
n > lunc-r whhli the whole fitnation has changed 
' i t imntly to lhat extent tlie toport is out of 
d iti 

1 he rrport is not only out of dale it is 
v.rv seriously defective Me do not refer to 
it' conclusions or recommendations however 
n nch we may condemn them What we 
nan is th it the Commission had not before 
if rnv tvidenco giren by tho Congress and 
tin National liberal Kderation through any 
f their members and by members of «omu 
tl r representative bodies ns they had all 
bn lotted tho commission To think that a 
np>rt can bo an adequate survey of Indian 
c nditions without the “reporters having 
I tforo them tlie evidence of the most 
important bodies of represent dive Indians is 
highly absurd 

Major l*oh then proceeded to lay stress 
on one of the criticisms with regard to 
the report 

One of the criticisms which lias teen made in 
Inlnwiih repaid to tho repeat cf lie birren 
lommi'Sicn i« tbit thro is too rrtih icsis|<eco 
cn points cf difference ard tio lilf * wusteccc <n 
points cf nranmnly \\e lave tem toll cf the 
luge cutnl-cr of d Ft net reisers in Jrdia 
t nt nc mu t not fcrpct that there is a hrpe 
pcrnKr of d ITercnt rel gitrs in ibis ctunlry 
There are s.iMAOflwt people in India, and 
cl Ihfin are fitter if e’n cr Vc«'<?n.' 
Vhute a r.omUT of different brpiwccs ard dialects are 
aretfn in Jed a. Jet it f ix rt to to «trc*«ed is lhat 
theiv. are at lean lOMsaHu) jeep's in ltda who 
speak Hindi ard "OUVCU) who 'real Jkrgnli 
He went on to «how that the success or 
Iiilure cf tfcc Round lab’e Conference would 
promote or injure Britain » material interests. 

Me want to make the round talk confueice 
a ««*• am! cno vrontd have fhitisLt that this 
won'd appeal e*pccuUr to hon li-ntm errosite 

\ day*cr 
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twoseo the Simh co,« S ,»„acnt of .he T,mC ffiJSli® 

ouHhe Country mE '° ™ SV ™ S M ft« \,ll h 3 ‘ o “ “fiSf’S* prSms 

Vh-it l.nrl nf tlnn" k 1 mini to eo on until eomo tlieir own mows before a scheme is adopted for 
settlement is arrived at win h satisfies the Indian nil sections m India 1 want to ensuie that the 
nnnnle The Simla eoi resn ndent of the Homme Indian repiesentiti\es will get a fair heating for 
fvf \JS mn£t™3 «*»” UMnll the.r fw-ct. ft* and tl. 1 t . 1,0 should 1 0 tojnfnwl 

The total of cotton goods nnpoited from Lapland that tjicio is no intention of patting one point ol 


during Vp it and Mav composed 
for the corresponding period last seat wioww a 
decrease of 21 a per cent 

No wonder that tlieio is unemploj ment m 
Lancashire The Simla conespondent of the 
Morning Post goes on to say 

loreign cloth shops in mo«t of the K gcr towns 
laveleen contin iousIj picleted and it lias been 
diftcult for importer:. even to honom contracts 
made witl Lancashire leforetlio outbreak of the 
movement 

Only the other day the Hot Pine Post pointed 
out that 

India normally tal es alout one third of I anca 
Mures t reduction of cotton good 5 * At the piescnt 
moment scores of si nnmj. nulls and weaving sheds 
in tlio count j have been dosed and there is no 
hope of re opening them until active trade is 
resumed with India 

In conclusion the speaker suggested 
on avhat conditions Indian representatives 
might bo induced to attend the Round fable 
Conference 


view before them the whole time 

While what the speaker wanted to ensure 
should be ensuicd that will not be enough 
lhosc among Indian nationalists who have 
worled Inidest for the public cause Into 
s tillered most and made great sacrifices are 
unwilling to go to I otidon just to plead 
for Indn just to get a fair bearing ’ Ihc> 
would be w tiling to go to 1 ondon onl> 
to settle the details of n Dominion 
Constitution for India 


Under Lock and Key 

Tho Calcutta Police had been Inthuto 
making daily searches tud anests at the 
offices of the Bengal Provincial Congress 
Committee the Calcutta District Congress 


, , . , , Committees and the All Bengal Sfudcuts 

Association Tlior lmve recently put them 
ment arc con g bacl rntle agreement wluhlas offices under lock and ley * As Non 
l cen announced to India ard that tho Hound co operators do not seek relief in Govern- 
11 '”™ t I’" ctmrls tins action ot the police 

Lett CoSonSS v“«o.tl.y -Hoi do > on not bo clnlleoBcd by thorn Bit it It 

l now tlat t all the more nece^arj f or n ]l Government 

Major Polo 1 know tint it is so Ucat «c I servants concerned to act strictly according 

l^lSVoVTnL' J'ffi ”a l ' r „ 0 o'.o M R ^le'solTlmltarTrJ “l na ,* ] i 
pnchisioti There was gnat d ffitullj tn getting IS 8 ?! 0 ,h° respected by 


tl e Indian representatives to agree to cen e to th ^ 
coiiDlij and it is very difficult to get them to 
vo-cnmto with w» bewure tley do not tclievo 
in tl e uncontj of a tl ree party Conference 
He entlj wo have seen some signs of an active 
'J.'s'n.',*, nf. av>'ysfi?r?.v»r. wW \ tape a e a-’i a'/i 


all sections of the public It is not 
statesmnnlike also practicall} to compel 
an open novement to become a seciet 
one 

Wa da. wi.K Vaon tA -my Vm tn- T/i&rvfraft 


rcallj help and not hinder Tl cie JS a feeling winch empowered the Police to loci untie 

5ln”ti™.°or m oSmlS 'Srf , S-V K L“ d .!! «&?» «t.*w ■smc.iUmw ilucl. l.lo thow 

going to limit Iho scope of tl e wmi’mnv jd , 

another pi ice it was said the other dnj lv a uniawlul 
menuer of tho Commission 

lint Sir John Simons letter was exclnsiveh 
confined to adjusting tie relations l c tween British 
India and tho Indian States 

11 e Cl an nnn of ihc tcmrrws on and the Tun o 
umisler tca.lw.cd Bat it was neecs*ai> to deal wuh 


Pandit Motilal Nehru s Illness 
Pandit Alotilal Nehru s illness is n matter 


our illations with lie It nets I We notlirg * “esiro um i c u nj red 

will le said m If is delate ll »t will irate it note i I<! . ^ )r ^ ] I™tpn Sircar and 

difficult forustogt Indian representatives to attend » C. Jfoj have been called to Ins bedside 
tlio round table Conference ’Vie want Hie Indian ho will have the best medical advice But 
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a jail i> not a proper place f r good 
medical treatment and nursing >> Ihe 
eraircnt patriot ought ti ic rclea e<l — at 
Ifa«t until his recovers, if nccc» an on his 
word of honour 


Making legal Hay While Subserviency Shoes 
U present the Bengal Legi latm Gouncil 
contains a majority of trerhcrs en> e cment 
to the bureaucracy Conseqnentlv U cro is 
great ha'to in getting “laws enacted winch 
mi independent Conncil would lave certainly 
rejected One of these ‘ laws is ihe I engal 
Criminal T^avv \tncndment Bill of 11 50 

arming the fxecutue with power cf arre«t 
and defention without trial for n further 
period u( five years 

The main ground nron xvliuh ihe men ur «i 
in tir c*i ty lie ( overnment wa ihe « hit! ns 
inident and rerljnv lo trilic lie Hone 
Memler «md that the rcvol itionaiy movement I ad 
continued for ° > year- ind in l gamed in volume 
lie rcic'ed lo Micro that it would die out is a 
re nit of political ccneC' ion 

Wc do rot possess any personal knowledge 
w( a tmoTist n/nrmaii in Bengal But 
assuming that there is one it is i ertiaps 
right ta hold that it would not die out as 
a result of polit cal collection* Contusion » 
as they are oiled wdl not do roliticil 

enfranchi'eircnt resulting in perfect citizen 
«btj* 11 the onlj remedr for revolutionary 
movement' The right to 'elf rule roust 
be recogn zrd in practice before it is too 
fate In the meantime the ordinary furs 

and methods of trial arc quite sufTcient to 
adequately deal with all actual crimes 

If concessions will not do the trick 
neither will any lawless law such as tie 
Bengal Criminal Law Amendment Bill is 
which is against tl e roo't elemcntarj and 
furdimenfal prmcipl's of justice At the 
time tfhen the Chittagong incident happened 
tl e I xceutjvo had exactly the same powers 
ns this new let urns them with and Ihcj 

Ind m army of 'pies ind 'ccict police to 

a«ist them let they hid cot even «n 
inkling tl it 'ucli 1 thing was going to 
happen * 

* Tic torero eg senlerces in this note were 
written and ret in type before ipo recurrence of tl c 
attempt on the life ot ‘ur Cl irlcs Tegart and the 
suUeiuent tomt ouiragc* These arj>car to 'tow 
that there is at lea t a t re of erron I* which fact 
i» greatly to le regretted ‘>ncli deeds of violence 
cannot serve an> riinotic purpose They can onlj 
strengthen the hands of tl c Impenil it cLe liards 


The Present Bengal Council 

l nstituted os tho present Bengal 

/ gi fitiic Council i«, it was onlj to bo 

expected tint Mr 31 Bosos motion 
r luting to Dominion stilus and the selection 
of delegates to tic London Conference 
Mi ''Vimapri id Mookcrjees motion for a 
( mnuftec to enquire into allegations of 
julicc* excesses and similar patriotic effirts 
sh uld fill A considerablo number of 
sul ervient and coinmumlism ridden Muslim 
members form the mini props of the 

re ctionary policy of the Government Vnd 
j t h hen self rule would bo obtained through 
tl utlerings and sacrifices of Hindu and 
Mu lun patriots these very men would clamour 
tl t loudest for a lion s share of tho advantages 
expected from it 

It is satisfactory that even in Bengil 
tl ere are many wholehearted Tltislim nationa 
lists Ind ^ir Vbdur Ifiluni s htesfc 
utterances show that lie ha» again partly 
utred m md towards nationalism 


The Afridi Inroads 

Mint (xicllj has Jtd tho A/ndis and 
x tiers to invade the Pt'hawor district we 
do not know and aro perl ops not likely to 
know very early Some Anglo Indian and 
British papers aver that Congress is at the 
root of fl e mischief Great then must tho 
influence and efficiency of a body be which 
ran induce the Palhan tribes to run the 
risk of bcin~ bombed and shot down * 
Mould it not be qmto as fantastic to suggest 
that militarist die hards had somehow 
brought about tic inroads to prove how 
entirely dependent India w as on f hem for her 
safely J 


Mart at Law i 


resrawar District 


Tl c only justification for proclaiming 
martial Jaw in Bf'Jawar District fl at wc 
can find m lord Irwins statement on the 
subject is that “the Afndis have received 
food si elter and active a«si tance from 'orae 
elements at least amongst the villagers m 
some villages Tlat this is a sufficientjv 
'trong ground for tho proclamation of 
rawtiDl taw m tbo whole district to be 
extended to other areas ako in the Trovince 
if thought necessary, is not a self evidert 
proposition 
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It is apprehended bj many tint tlio 
provisions of tho latest nnrtnl law ordinance 
may be misused by tho local authorities to 
crush mnui testations of nationalism in 
l’eshxvvar district and in other area 15 too 
of the "North "V\esl Troutier Province ns the 
ordinance can bo extended to them simply 
by notification in tho Gazette of India 

A Curious Reason for not Punishing Plunderers 

Snnjuam is i Moderate Bengali weclly 
of IS years standing It writes 

'rijul ^ti Chandra Chau Hum wauled to 
lnow [m the Bengal I egislx ivo Counull why 
nil tl c i tors [who had looted manj villages in 
l\i®liorev mi sul division m Mvmcn®mgh district 
and co emitted olher cnmca] lnd not l cen arrested 
Tie District Magi®trato ol Mvmeu®ingh rays on 
if is «uljcct If aff (ho ttimfman noters had 
Icon arrested and sent to jail II en land could 
not bavo I cen eultivx ed owing to lack of 
Mu®alnnn® [to do so] and there would have 
l ecu terrible famine ttt tic land (Translation! 

On thi« Srwjnain observe® in part 
If tho reason given ly tho Magistrate for not 
nnofiling all the noteis were followed then it 
v mild le necpcsan 1o ielfa®o many satvagioln® 
TM at Im the District Mag trato to say to this 0 
(Tran latioid 

This Mofii'intc s lino of argument, 
might lead hooligans to conclude that the 
n ore widespread looting burning and 
‘laying were, the greatei would bo tho 
clnnec® of tlc®e crimes being committed 
with inrunily A supplementary question 
ought to 1 me let n put ns to why lathi 
el orge® presented for non violent J^on oo 
operators lad not teen prc®cribcd for 
violent riotoi® Unt would have obviated 
sending tho rioter® to jail while vindicating 
to sonic extent in nn indirect way tho 
nnje®ty of law 


‘ Lathi’ Charge at Amritsar 

According to fhc Tubunc of Lahore 
‘About 700 persons are reported to have 
received injuries as n result of a lathi 
charge by tho police at Amritsar’ 

As the Punjab is inhabited by the most 
warlike people in India it would be only 
fitting if tho alleged beating turned out to 
be true and if thereby tho Punjab police 
fulfilled the geneial expectation of then 
being the most heroic in the land 

Picketers and Molesting in Bombay 
Iho following letter, signed by -180 
Bombay firm® has been addressed to the 
Commissioner of Police Bombay 

Mooli i Jetlia Cloth Maikct 
fiomlay lilli Aug 1030 
To the Commissioner of Police 

M e the imder®i„ncd doth merchants of tlio 
piece goods IVwais Ut to invite your attention to 
tho Jact tint son c Congre®® volunteers were 
arrested teday for picl ding vv e protest against 
their arrest a® wo do not require any mteiferenco 
of tho I ohee in the matter and we will settlo the 
matter dircctlv with them if any necessity ari«c 
Mo further teg to add that no tioublo has been 
created oi 1 aras«ing dono ly them to us or to any 
of ou\ eu®tomei® and ®nclv being tlo ca®o wo 
shall request you to will draw Iho Police lodged 
in the vicinity of the mail cts foilhwitli 

Me further beg to lung toy hit notice that, if 
the lohcc force is not withdrawn forthwith from 
ll o surrcucdirg® of tl c cloth market® tl c result 
will be that nil the cloth maikct® and other markets 
will be totally clc«ed which means a heavy loss 
ton® Me therefore earnes'h request you to take 
irorrpt action and withdraw the I olice force 

In case a particular gcntknan or gentlemen 
tlnnl that I c or they aie troubled ly Corgtc'® 
voluntccis lv picketing ytu rrav help Hc«} 
according to tl eir wi®h and desire hit vou «lculd 
not create trcuble for the cloth market 


Terrible Situation in Sukkur 

SuHivr town and district have been 
witnessing scenes wlich arc a combination 
ef wlnt have taken place in Dacca town and 
district Contoi ®nb division nrd Ki«l organ j 
sub division m Bengal I’cojilo in foreign 
countries 1 avc been told wl at temblo things 
would happen if the Bnfi'h rulcis of India 
withdrew to Ihcir own country Tlio'o 
foreigners might tl erefore naturally cencludo 
that that cdamity bad already overtaken 
Sukkur 


Musi m Indians ard Other Indians' 

Those who want that Muslim Indian® 
should be unliko other Indians ®o flat 
Indians may not be able to j resent a united 
front must go on repeating tint Muslim 
Indian politics is entirely different from 
other Indian politics in spite of events happen 
ing every day’ to give the lio to such as®cr 
tions Iho latest of such event® is tho 
mrest of Mnulana Abul halnm Azad, acting 
president of tho Congre s for a speech 
delivered by him at Meerut sorno time ago -> 
Muslim Indian ladie® too, are not entirely s 
Indian ladies The names of Mr® 
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To put it w a nut akMl our prci-ut trouble 
only a reflation of (lie distress of mo 
agn ultimata 
Juto ia sold 


juio »a .a B’agal at R-. 4 rcr niaund 
Wheat mat sold in the Punjab at Rs 2 C P’r 
maind until reeentlj— an unusually low priv? 
t otton m the Untral Province? «i» being sold 
a R-, 115 per candy These are prices much 


Lukhmam, lira Sami, Mr* Ha,xn Imam 
and others are known to the puhli' Put 
other Muslim Indian ladies who ate not 
prominent m the public eye are behaving 
like ladies belonging to other Indian com 
mumties, as the following news item will 

Bannu Am? » d i these circumstances to cons tine much when 
The authority of the Jamait u! I lema at lUnnn ^ ppjdu e doe* not fetch hint even the coat pilot 
is report^ to have informed the Jamait ill bleiua ^ a j j W onder how bj any stretch of imagination 
a Hmd that the picketing at foreign cloth shops on lln prove that the absurlly Inn t rices of 
has boon going on for the last three weeks dne agricultural produce are the i result of the l recent 
volunteers are being shown the way out oi m , jUticol unrest in the eiuntrj 
town. The gates of the town have been do-w to 


prevent the entry of the volunteers to the t o n 
Moslem ladies have taken the fit- Id and ar j- t‘ 
at the hjuor shop* ia the town iho fi^-t tnten 
of Moslem lady pickets being arrested the jocond 
latch has stepped in and is carrying on picketing at 
the liquor shops 

In Bombay bands of men and women go 
along (he streets and lanes in the morning 
singing songs They are known as I raMoi 
Fmes Recently in certain quarters inlnbiua 
by Muslim Indian* Muslim ladies have 
formed rial hat Fene* They go their morn 
mg round- singing national song* 

Causes of the Present Economic Crisis 
Opponents of Indian self rule are trying 
to make political capital out of the prevailing 


Patiala Enquiry 

instead of appointing a Commission, 
•1, laid down in the "Montagu Chelmsford 
ruoit to inquire into the allegations made 
a-unst the Maharaja of Patiala in tho Pitiala 
Indictment « political ofheer mined by 
the Maharaja w is appointed to conduct the 
enquiry and as also eertain other conditions 
which could tavc made it satisfactory were 
not fulfilled the authors of the Indictment 
and the Indian btates Pcop'e’s Conference 
at whose instance it was made did not place 
any evidence before the enqtming oSiccr 
Hence though the conclusion? arrived at by 
him and accepted by tho Government of 
India may logically follow from what evidence 
ho got they will not be accepted by the 
public The Maharaja docs not stand 
*-* ¥ * - only a full free and 


raase political cipi«* — - i , „ 

unsatisfactory economic conditions ny i J » exonerated It is only a full free and 

all the blame on tho satyagraba moTement exone of a wUr acceptable 

The real causes have been pointed out character which can free him from all 

statement made to the press by blame The public may wait till then to 


ihrla "Tie "does ’’not maintain that 
political unrest is not making its contribution 
to the existing depression It undoubtedly r>^ 
“Put li'ii 1 dv maintain is that the main cause 
of the present distress n the mmewa ®t nrcs j 
poliev ot tho Government and the political unrest 
■* qalf “^rayaling^^ ia Brtf , u r i,ecrful 


make np their mind 

‘ India in Bondage 
Tho above is the title of « 


“tIio outlook therefore *s *: ••• 

unless WO cet an honouial o J^htieal ‘‘'-ttlement 
and with it our unautstioneu 


it our unyuesnoncu right to lav dot-. 
w fi cal politv to suit the interests ot India 
\\ ith the boycott of foreign cloth, Indian 
cotton mills ought to have had^a goodjimc^ 
Rut what do * ‘ _ 

mill mad’ cloth » **•“" d^culW“m disposing 


address 

delivered by the Rev Dr Matter Walsh, 
D D„ on Sunday morning, June loth, 1*>30 
on behalf of The Free Religious Movement 
towards World Religion and World Brother 
hood ’ being No 331 of Tree Religions 
Di«ccur»cs- It i- ‘a pulpit review of Dr 
J T Sunderland s book bearing that title, 
tv ad 0 The stock of and 15 p nce d 3d per copy Dr Walsh 
“V r ,Q .\ has al o spoken on “Gandhi and tree India.’ 


India and Imperial Defence 
We hate previously pointed out i: 


agncuUun-t 'tho^rroepenty- oMhc colnmas that in our "opinion, the 

experienced lefore mu « ‘ t * ^turiUr * * t_j.. 

trade, _ commerce anu inau'^rj 


trade and commerce 


function of the Army in India was no f /(■ ?cr 
the defence of the North West Frm tier c * 
Indn t an aggressive fere go pot" 
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the nnintcn'inco of British impel nl interests 
in tho lar md Middle last and it nii 
in this fact that was to bo sought an 
explanation of tho nnxictj uf British 
Imperial nnthonties to put the Indian 
Aimj wliollj outside Indian contiot It is 
therefore a pleasure to find a nnlitarj 
nuthoiitj admitting the contention though 
in an indirect way 

India, writes Major R J Wilkinson O II F 
in Jus IittL book an Imp ml defence to which 
Major funeral Maker St George ktrke till verv 
recentU the D put/ ( Kief of the Oen rat Staff 
in India lias conti ilutcd a preface isthekev 
position of tho Indian Ocean Anj other nn\ il 
lower in po o Sion of In ha would senonsh 
threaten the saf t\ of the British Imperial lines 
ot eonnu imcition lietwi.on Aden Sin„ more nnd 
rrcemaultc 

, . It is ti ereforo not unnatural that the defence 
of India should to a matter of special concern to 
th Imperial Government Indeed it is not too 
much to *w lint one of tho main functions of a 
standing annv in I n hnl is tho reinforcement 
an l relief of the Anna in India \t tho saino 
tune it is foi lunate tt at In ha is lamely self 
supporting nnd oilers even kin l of terrain suitalle 
for training 

This is a now and tcrnblo inenaco to 
the political nspiratioiis of tho Indian people 
India is becoming too organically woven 
into tho fabric of imperial defence To the 
economic stako of tho British 1 mpirc in 
India is being added another formidable obsticle 
m the Miapo of the strategic requirements of 
tho Fmpire 


Mint was once the most «vvtg» part of th' 
Irpntiei is now controlled I >( ml Power Into! 
police tuarl tho mvjs anl souts patrol the c-nantrj 
oil the uud-v. Thor„i!ar cirri ons ire there a 
coveung trooi ■> in ca->o of external 


The Frontier Troubles 

What then about the troubles on the 
Frontier winch have bica i iging therefor 
the past three or four months i It is 
dilhcult to speak with confidcnco on this 
subject as the news from flit frontier is 
stuctlj ccnsoicd nnd wo have no means of 
ascertaining tho truth about tho leal causes of 
these ruds But tins much we believe wo 
can say with confidence that the troubles 
of tins year arc m a sense exceptional The) 
have nothing to do with tho triditionai 
causes of fruitier raids They ne the 
retlectiOD, m a fvpienlly I’athan form of the 
political turmoils within tho frontiers, of 
India and so far as purely It dian interests 
arc concerned possess no paiticulir smiili 
cance, if tlicj^ do tot aetuallj prove tho 
solidarity of the Cis and the lrans I rentier 


The Northwestern Frontier 
Ko less interesting are the views of this 
writer on tho problem of tho Aortli Western 
I rentier of India Here too wo nolo with 
satisfaction that he agrees with our view that 
it is largely a question of policing civilizm"- 
nud educating Majoi WMkinson writes 


Acharya Prafulla Chandra Ray on Swaraj and 
Swadeshi 

On August 2J Aclnrya rnfulh 
Clundi 1 Ray delivered an address on tho 
occasion o! tlio opening ol tho Classified Inilo 
exhibition Bombay, in which lie plenJei 
eloquently, a, he nlwiy a does for Swadeshi 
\v hat Acharj a Ray says about the miner il 
resources of India is particularly valuable 
Lm.nl 0 , nou * ;l, t0 mdicato Irieflj the 

oread lines on which wo ought fo proceed m 
*'ic geographical feature-) 
l «Lh?. l e inexhaustible raw nntcml 

SLJ !£" Mns ,0 «» 'c.cw ><• 


....o wuuu^ i cions, 
and animal kingdoms 

Urn ' r.ias", 1 .' WS, utensils ire eomin” 
b »‘ ‘ho sheets winch after all 

— ™> So, £ 1 ° item, thorn to L*. 

At I-uit I'mevcr |h e Oowmmont cl Indn 1 ’S' “ t'”™ „ ? >“<* 1“> lilmeso l tho 

lued that poveitv and ^ "“LJiu i alls* In 19 *J 30 1 C rore and 4 ' Ives 


, nowever me Uov eminent of India 
realued that poveilj and hunger cannot to cured 

tv punishment or tho tlueat of it As m the ca«£ ZIa' 1SS2 of tlna 

of Scotland two or three hundred years ago it 0 ub Y,,' md hav 

disc reai7ed that tlie onlj way to “urothese l > ii r ^ C i^f"r.J n . s .4 1, . atl0 ?? aid ti ere is 


meamfta ^ t0 proude ‘he inha llants^wrthUio aluminium from” the ° ^wufacture metallic 

^ stem * 0 F^rntl lo other words to design a of The nunml kii,Y?m 10 ™ '^haustibfo supply 


ninth rf siIm*;™ 1 ,’ J 1 crore and 4 * I ves 
lniDorted ftnm !l. and , ,n r? Ls o[ this metal verv 
1 ydro-electrio installaUons'aad 0 1 ? ere'?s' ° no ° reason 


1 «p' xu '“i ,11 ? nej in ot ner words to design a of the B , rnos t inoxhaustiblo supplj 

eorploy ".l^re'oT'g SSSJS teS™ «Sf"L!S 

."besnion e „a ri .He * cjeu.u^ ffl? S^UJSS^ 


'"'TO mu , wines to mate ti e 
tubesmen to guard the roads and cventuallv 
0 d c n .\° motor transport on the roads 
trade and 


r h n ( rera a ilm r0n i ° f ^^ro^and^Sdom" clcSiul? l°e°mw t cllQunCAh not dcpend t nt on 
^ dangerous sport of raiding less an§ rnate^ fram ihi J i tU i ,Q our , attention to lidtro 
!?. ^"jfi^hlo and more and more unattractive diionde ftran phromites magnesnm 

re have been no raids in British territory norcelafn nonH ^ stoneware earthenware 
and there is i-eason to believe that clais Ln rni u, d ref, T cto p bricks from Inlian 
l » Tpst as much a thing of the m2t f . or ,T hl ph there i » 


since 191 


.IL • u| ure is reason to bebeve 

they are now almost as much a thing of the 
s the bolder raids of Cheviot and Tweed me 


sbould ^ & Sami ‘our 

attention-it is pre enumnil# a chemical t, (lastly 


~~ ~ ' 
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Some Unpublished Letters of Florence Nightingale 


[These two letter- kindly commuDKited lo u 

years ago Thev will «h°w W d«Hy ^ lo%c i 
the i>ea ant, of Ikngat ant how c'oselj ^est.idua 
t K e trend of affaire here There are V”® f f 
ettrre written tv her in tho 
Proles, ir < ~ n w ho is the =on of Hat 1 at 

ren i tot reached us acres, the ocean waves 

TA-3T H] 


Prnafe 


I 


ArriL 4 78 
10 South Street 
Park Lane W 


Sir, 


I am extremely obliged to you for your 
letter of leb 21 and for you. mrted w 
of the “Arrears of Gent Realization Bill and 
the discussion upon it in the Bengal Council 
t have made what u*e of this I could 
From enquiry here it appears “ 

Bengal Kent Vet were not yet P^^d Could 
you let me know whether it is so tho alas 
m that ca-e it will he too late ’ 

The difficulty is that in all the^e ca,e* the 
7emindars are strongly represented m the 
Bengal Council while tho Kyoto arc not at 
all. except in so far as the official men 
protect them 


I know there was a strong protest against 
a previous proposal (.before the time of Sir 
\«hley Fdens Governorships to mako a 
radical change in the rights established by 
Act X of 18o0 and it was understood that 
this should not be carried out 

With regard to the Bill it should c r tunly 
be a part of the scheme that there should 
equally be a summary remedy by process 
within the reach of the Ryots against attempts 
to exact more than the established rent with 
out any regular legal enhancement The 
fairness of the arrangement altogether depends 
on an adequate provision of that kind 

On the side of the Ryots the boon which 
air A Eden proposes to give them is to 
make their hereditary tenures freely saleable 
and transferable in the market 

But here comes in tho broader question 
whether the right of sale and consequently 
of running into debt and pledging their 
properties might not be as fatal a gift to the 
ryots as it ha, been to the «raall proprietors 
of the Deccan 

But the Bengal men are more accustomed 
to the law 

It is a very difficult question and tiU the 
Bill is in the shape in which after discussion 
it is proposed to pass it aud opinion could 
scarcely be offered here 

It is roost irritating that the Bill should 
be recommended as beiog “Tenderness itself’ 
compare .e landlords powers 

Reg i >-" v J Reg V of 1812, wh 
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aero engine® of oppression indeed in 
the Zemindars hinds and for that vet} 
leison repealed by Act \ of iso'* It is, 
rather hard to go back beyond 18V> — as if 
Act \ winch has done so much for the 
Ryots is or ought to be repealed 

At the "ame timo it nny be admitted — 
may it not 9 — even by the best friends of 
the Ryots that there is ueed of an easier 
and less expensive process for realizing 
on deputed rents in the intensts of the 
tenmts who have to pay costs but on 
condition that there should equally be 
a summary reniedv by process within reach 
of the Rvot as above said 
It is most remarkable —the British testimony 
given in the Bengal Council to the flourishing 
condition of the Ryots under the Rajah of 
Benares 

And I would suggest that it would be 
most useful if you were to obtain fads— 
trustworthy and individual fads— about 
their prosperity and its causes That would 
not only be most interesting but would lead 
to great and practical good 

The British tribute to the Ryot that there 
is no more zealous improver of the soil 
1 when his tenure is assured even when his 
rent is crushing ’ is also remarkable And I 
would again venturo to suggest that you would 
be doing au enormous good if you were to 
collect and give facts— individual and personal 
histone® of Ryots— as to this his zeal 

A great statesman not now in the Cabinet, 
said to me the other day that the time was 
now come, bad ns some of the means had 
been to bring it about, when India s interests 
must “force their way to the front —meaning 
particularly, m the British Parliament 

2 It seems that the fairness or otherwise 
of a very summary adjudication of rents 
depends entirely on the nature of the 
evidence accepted as to pass payments — 
does it not ? If the old laws requiring a 
regular register of these payments by official 
accountants (Patwarees and Canoongoes) 
were put m force would it then be objection 
able ? 

The Road Cess returns have indirectly 
furnished a register if they are accurately 
kept up— have not they ? jV B is the Rule 
adhered to that half the Road Cess is paid 
by the Ryot and half by the propnetor ? 

Many of the provisions of the Bill which 
you notice do certainly seem far too severe 
and one-sided 

Neither the Backergunge nor any other 


Ryots are nearly so bad ns they arc painted 
On the contrary, it is n good sign that they 
learn to stand up for their rights Only lot 
them do so by lawful moms And 
remembering that besides the wickedness of 
murder and robbery, such eul deeds do the 
greatest possible harm to their own cause 
and their country s 

I thank yon again and again for your 
extremely interesting letter I shall have 
much to say to it some day, but there is 
no time this mail Thank you again for 
your tins Bill an l your icmarjs and pray 
believe me wishing you success, over your 
and the Ryot s faithfal sen t 

Fi.orl.vu. Niuitivoai e 

F K Sen Fsq 


London, Dec. 20-7S 


Pm ale 
Sir 

I hare a ery many thanks to offer you 
"’L 5 ??' klnd °> Sept. 16 and for your 
ralnable pamphlet which accompanied it on 
the Boninl Land Question,' -as also for ono 
“A* Kent Question' by Mr T C Roy 
«f r .£ uils , <£ osl interesting little 
booh on the Bengal Peasantry' with which 
I was already acquainted 

nw hlb Ch rV 0r a11 of , tSese P™y accept 
the ReX ,^anks * or the copies of 

Land Questl0n which I am 

and ill« k nm0 n g men who care for India 
ana who have influence 

\our subject is one of such su^DasslD t, 

tbatThn'd T’ i" ?“• mU believe! 

that I had already been occupied in collecting 

chEred uno ?b' ,Id “ 0t bo successfully 
ciiaiien„ea, upon the very questions — land 

Cng b t d S f“I- s 3VS£*J 

sss. :EE!,„,VoE ibo air 

agricultural ignorance of rohhous “ crops 
and manures and the 
unassisted by the Zam.adws pronto! 
anything either caphl . oe d or cattle Th? 
introduction of competit.on and “ effect 
are ably pointed out 
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1st Point There were to be no cesses i e 
no arbitrary taxes levied at the pleasure 
of the Zamiodar (abwabs) upon the Ryot 
TT7 at is the fact 9 

2nd The taxes were to be paid by the 
/amindar and not out of the rent. 

Hoir has this leen obseritd? 

3rd The Zemindars were not to nice their 
rent and on this condition the taxes on 
them are not to be increased 

II hat do you tell us about this J 

4th The Zemindar is to undertake road® 
leaser public works etc 
His he done so 

Does !e not ratler aiail himself of pul hr 


Aon will not wish me I know to take 
up time and paper with idle tho well 
deserved compliments when the object of 
both of us is one of such pres mg such 
vital importance 

I would earnestly request you to put 
down narratives of individual rvots (with 
time name and place) in this connection 
English people will not read Reports in 
general nor generalities abstractions 
statistics or opinions such as most Reports 
are fnll of They want facts individual 
facts concerning particular instances real 
lives and effects 

th, G «Tt’“ e % ll„ Goienimciit 

tsutt H»v f 

Commons always stands the British public- 
And these are they we want to interest 
and these can only be interested by 
narratives of real live* . „ . ... „ 

With an ignorant or indifferent public 
what tells are individual facts about 
individual ryots with name and place taken 
■for instance in the relations of 

— Land Assessment and Land Tenures 
— As to the Ryots condition 
a under the /eramdan tenure 
b under different methods of agriculture 
c under Land or Rent JJnions 


of exaction 

II hat iedies docs he etcr obtain * 
ith T1 e Governor General promised Regula 
tions for tho protection of the cultivators 
of the soil 

II etc they eier enacted * 
th The Zemindar was to give leases 
But are Ira es gi anted 9 
Or i« there any proper systemof sub-letting 9 
It would be of unspeakable importance if 
vou could give us fact real facts and 
narratives upon these and similar points 

[ I would venture to point out the Report 
1 (aTm Fastern "lien gal) on the Deccan Riots by the Commission 

A1 o where as in Sir G Campbells appointed to enquire as the only official 

time I believe a voice to tax themselves Report from India (I have ever seen) which 

- ** ■ ■■ •- gives facts and narrative 5 with name date 

and place before tt e summing up and 

conclusions in a way that would interest an 
English public 

(I wrote an article on it in the XIX 

Century for August last which gives many 
extracts from it which is very much at your 
service if you have not the Report itself at 
hand ] 

I venture to suggest this Report as a 
model for what we are seeking as to the 


was given locally to the people 
— As to the dwellers 
a Under Irrigation or none 
b Under water communication or none 
c Markets or none 

— As to the daily food and habits. 

Real facts —not only the Reporters 
• own opinions or generalities 
This is what is wanted to interest the 
•people of England and make a Government 

work for US. tvne village by Bengal Peasant nj to know 

tjivc us so P . bio' r raphy by It seems like a Providence tbatyou should 

name some particular type biograp y y ^ wntten on this subject and kindly sent 

mer c dots it to me at the very time that we were 
ns in seeking for information on the above points 
^!s you i f quest tt I feel bound to promise 


It is true that *>.. dot 5 to us in seeking for information on the above points 
Let them cease to you , fqU(S i j feel bound topromise 

England thro Sir 1 •- strongly God willing that if you will have the 

3 lay V C ST ^concerning 0 the^ following great kmdne 55 as you have the power of 

to give us facts concc S writing and ending us the accounts and 

POm VrdJr T the ^rlrmanent Settle, lent of facts which I venture to suggest, to you I 

Bengal 


will write a paper upon a subject which 
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Rabindranath Tagore in Munich 


T im Deutsche Ahadeiuie of Munich Ira 
the pleasure of announcing to the 
Indian publtc that the fimous Indian 
poet Rabindranath Tagore had been in Munich 
and was given a wonderful ovation by almost 
all the representative bodies of the capital 
of Bavaria Tbs poet as now mahiog ft tout 
of Germany following the numerous 
invitations that are coming from every part 
of the country Previous to coming to 
Munich the poet bad been m Berlin and 
Dresden where his lectures aud exhibition 
of pictures were highly appreciated Thi is 
the poets second visit to Munich The 
profound feeling of re poet and admiration 
which stirred the whole population of Munich 
nine years ag when he first set foot in 
Munich is still fresh m our memory Times 
have changed the post war agony of Germany 
in 192L ha-> now given way to the grim joy 
of rebuilding m the fico of a thousand 
difficulties but Rabindranaths place m the 


mind of the German public remains unchanged 
as was amply proved by tho events of the 
last nnuth 

•Following tho invitation of tho Inter- 
national Students Association Ribmdrinath 
reached Munich cm tho 19tn July early m 
the iftwvuui„ wed wv> Teemed at the station 
by Geheimrat Prof Arnold Sommerleld of 
tho India Institute of the Deutsche 
Akademie and representatives of tho Deutsche 
AUdemische AuslandsStelle and the Utudu 
etao Club of Munich A member of the 
last mentioned body Dr Knhpada Ba>u 
garlanded the poet at fho station in right 
oriental fashion 

The same daj iu tho afternoon the poet 
motored to Oberammergau through Ettal 
where ho visited the famous monastery 
situated in tho midst of idjllic natural 
surroundings The whole of t o next day 
wa> speat in Oberammergau where the poet 
attended the world famous Passion Play 



RVIIM 1 I I v lltt IN M‘ MCI! 






True to their oith the bearded and 
untatored pea ante of this unassuming 
village in South Binni have staged the 
life of Chn t at the regular interval of ten 
years during the last three hundred years 
as a mark of gratitude to God who saved 
them from a deva tatmg pestilence in the 
year U 33 and such is the success of their 
spontaneous flo v of pietv and devotion that 
even Rabindranath one of the greatest creative 
minds of the world m the held of art 
patiently watched the performance from eight 
iq the morning till sit: in the evening when it 
came to end and bore testimonial to tl o 
fact that the OWammergau Passion 1 lay is 
really enchanting . 

The same evening the poet returned to 
Munich ... .. . 

On Minday the 21st of July the poet 
received some of the d st ngmshed p»rsonati 
ties of Munch including several renowned 
professors of the Munich un ver ity tlio o 
representative men of our country wl o m 


all ca es vo cl forth the truo sentiment of 
terminv Notable among those present 
vere imheimrat Professor Foerstor Geheimrat 
Prof Sch*T nann and others 

In the afternoon Rabindranath paid a 
visit to the International Students Home, 
where in the course of a short speech ho 
dre-v a parallel between the Students 
organ zations in India and m Gernnny and 
compared ths emphatic creeds which now 
obtain among the Indian students to the 
generous idealism of the German youth 
movement It camo ns a surprise for the 
Ind an students are not generally known in 
Germany to be dev oid of the sentiments 
of idealism nor are the Oerman 
students in any sense free from the mire of 
political strife 

In tl e evening the poet delivered a lecture 
on the principles o£ art in tl •> Auditorium 
Maximum of the Man ch University In 
spite of the exorbitant price of the tickets 
the big hall was full aod even though the 
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perform some of the duties attached by the 
vocational counsellor 

The school psychologist is a product of 
the Testing movement He gives mental tests 
and supervises the development of clashes 
for mentally retarded pupils Sometimes this 
officer performs some of the duties of the 
department of research Like the work of 
the school physician the specialized work of 
the psychologist is indispensable It is rare 
that a teacher is trained sufficiently 
to giv e tho individual tests that are 
so essential before making momentous* 
decisions based upon a pupils mental activity 


too frequent because of the failure to hold 
any one particular peison responsible 

The school principal or headmaster 
performs almost any of the a’tivitics listed 
above except that of the medic il examiner 
Even in those schools that have developed 
staff departments for leadership and co ordina 
tion the responsibility for carrying ont all 
the suggested plans and adapttng them to 
the individual schools falls upon the 
individual principals Tho principals in turn 
depend for tho success of the services they 
offer upou the receptno attitudes of the 
cla-.s room tenchers 


In the case of small communities such 
service is provided by the co opiration of 
several small communities or by tho state 
department of education In Massachusetts 
a state clinic for tho examination of average 
pupils travels from community to comnra 
uity throughout the State Other places are 
following suit 

The vocational counsellor is a specialist 
-employed in junior and senior high schools 
to assist teachers in the problem of planning 
the courses ofindmdud pupiL m giving 
-vocational advice to individual pupils and 
m providing information on occupations 
with respect to nature of worl training 
required and the pnMblo hi anoinl inwards 
In somo places they co operate with the 
department which issues working permits 
and interviews each applic nt at the school 
before a formal requo t for this permit is 
made The supervision of his, employment 
contacts and training adjustment rendered 
by this officer is of great benefit to the 
youngster The employ a unquestionably 
benefits either directly or indireLlly by tins 
clearing house for information that is needed 
and available 

The periodical health ana physical exaroi 
nation of pupils bv qualified physicians and 
the general oversight of the school nurse 
gives to a teacher dt finite information as to 
defects that should ho corrected by operation 
by attention to diet by corrective exercise 
attention to posture and tl ose difiiculties 
that demand special attention in the dav to- 
day school programme of pupils In tho last 
group conn particularly c> e ev - and general 
health defect' I veil if the plan calls for 
the follow up of tho school nurse or physi- 
cian the class teacher is expected to see that 
the system functions so far as lus pupils are 
concerned Cases in India where difficult es 
have been diagnosed and forgv^ re all 


-l tie guidance clime consisting of 
specialists m behaviour psychology has been 
organized to meet tho need of expert 
counsel in maladjustment cases There are 
occasionally pupiU who are ou to f step with 

their possibilities Everyth ng that the 
parents or teachers attempt to do to nrouso 
their interest seems to fail Recognizing the 
burden such pupils place upon the teacher®, 
some school systems have arranged to havo 
those cases studied by specialists If a be 
lnviour symptom appears in school which 
has its cause entirely outside of school life 
the school can find tho cause by including 
in its staff those who nro especially trained 
to roake a study of the whole personality 
and life of the boy or girl These specially 
trained workers are a psychiatrist, a psy- 
chologist and a visiting teacher Fach one 
of these contributes to the picture to the 
1 / °j tlie Problem Needless to say, 
child guidance departments in \menca ire 
rapidly developing an effective and 
appropriate technique and nre contributing 
not a little to the proper understanding and! 
treatment of problem pupils 

There are some planning and co ordinating 
agencies which must be mentioned ® Somo 
large sc ool systems provido a department 
of guidance It seeks to render educational 
and vocational guidance to elementary and 
nigli school pupils it ils 0 tries to find 
suitable full time emplovment or summer 
work for those who are compelled to work 

ti «‘Sn p 2 !d cll ' , ^ n aro given special at ention 
Tl e department follows up the career of the 
f«wLr.V°i Tke i rs Copstruchve criticism i» 
rommTw 1 ’ 7 bo , ' employer and employee 
Hr I 00 , sma11 provide such 
a sltmce ,0 ° k t0 a hr - cr « mt l ° V 

of S" ccd of s P° c,all ®t in tho devcloj inent ; 
ot testin„ programmes or m the measure- j 
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— „n , n «,» aniwrricftn of instruc and characteristic information from other 
ment cfrtsul^in the 01 ™ d ™ spccul hst s and from the testing rrogramme 

Hon and m the analvsi, P ^ record card does not Iend 

m^Wn^ S that led^to' the development of itself to the form that facilitates the diagnosis 
greatest forces that led to -tire deveiopmeiu oi ^ , n(Jmdual nccd « The necessity fora 

deparknonT, w ^n th • develop- separate form upon which all data pertinent 
3 ae^iiraenis wl j| to the periodic analysis of needs of pupiU 

m nt o systematic . dn terraininf could be collected led to the development of 

imoY.dc •df'l^te information for d terimmn^ ^ ^ ^ beglDQing of 

■the individual needs of all y periodic the term the pupil tabes a blank card and 
tho school and mate posibl eacb enters all tbe information except that in the 

assembling of all snch »hg« ™ itctl0I1 marked for the darn teacher lhi> 
pupil, supply adequate i rp teieber then enters tiie supplementary informa 

information and the „ c ’ h anting any coutldeutial .nfonuatmn m 

dual programmes ^ n . ca ^i n f he __ _j a , an to de Then on liter occasions he makes a 
activities the pr * * r m 5 tbe complete copy for each of Ins new teachers 

“afij "oftht central department the Tl eonm*l signed by each teacher ts returned 
co-ordination of the activities of teachers to the class teacher 

•throu^hont the system so that the work of One of the bi* problems in the high 
one <an be made available to many and the sc hools was felt to be the gathering in of tie 
provision of special services snch as tho-=e judgments of the various teachers Apian 
of the vocational counsellor and the has been devised that provides, for n periodic 

DSvcholotnst report of ner led information about pupils 

v 1 fa wlt h the minimum expenditure of time on 

An important aspect of the process of part 0 f t be class teachers The accumulation 
discovering pupils needs is a programme of of ra tings of teachers from term to term adds 
testing It makes information available for to t ( ieir re i Ja bibty 

the measurement of results in teac! ing j n jjj t bese the responsibility of the teacher 
-subjects, or the improvement of the teaching |S f air j y obvious He derives help from the 

of subjects It also provides ob|ec ?„ v »„ research department m the provision of 

inforroabon on abilities and achievements wor t,„g materials and in the adjustment of 

of individual boys and girls Without sue tbc cnrTIC ulnm In the case of pupils above 

information the adjustment of schools to t e Qr below average he reports about their 
individuals can be only *n» ess w< "* *, personal characteristic* respect for property, 

-should bo pointed out here that the tests u ea manifestations of business ability part taken 

-are not necessarily standardized tests altnougn m sc h 00 i activities and deraonstrabon of 

such tests are on the whole easier to nanaie a b,i,ty displayed in the activities outside of 

Most large cities combine local and standard gc h 00 L Much is being done to help the 

tests in their testing programmes class room teacher to meet the new demands 

One of the greatest aids in the diagnosis of equality of educational opportunity but 
,! the need, of pup.I. is an adequate tbo success or failure of any nn.t of 
system' of records that mil tone to tbe educational system it IS recognized 

teacher the results of the analysis depends on him IIis success is measured 

rondo bv earlier teachers the accurate in terms of his ability to meet the great 
records of important data such as intelligent principle that lies at the root of that 

tost results and adjustments made in the democracy by making his school d school 
nunil s programme in the past etc Over a for individuals Progressive teachers every 
V“ ■ * n pnod of years there has been an where are welcoming in these newer demands 
tnHtinn for tho keeping of cumnlative of modern society a recognition of what 

rf™rds of pupil These cumulative records has long appealed to them as the truo 
show important information beanos npon the purple of education not morels tlie mastery 
iw.iwinn nf dupiIs from all sources of skills and the accumulation of useful 

daaaiBcation of popna h „, clos! information bnt orer and beyond this tins 

S3 "JSnSS record from 1. a repster and development of each pnpil in ail In potea 
Y. l„ plan boot home frailties aa a happy confnbntin E member of 

informatmn fronTtheattcndance departmeut .eeiety 
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poet spoke m English he vis perfectly 
understood hy the audience and evei} 
stroke of humour in Ins speech was acompamed 
bj signs of appreciation 

Rabindranath spoke for about one hour 
and a half The guiding principle in art he 
«aid should never be anything subjective 
Every individual is unique but at the same 
time a unit of the universe an inseparable 
part of the whok lo place the individual 
unit in this universal perspective is according 
to Rabindranath the function of the tnic 
artist The sj etch needless to say made a 
•deep impiession and was highly spol en of 
m all Munich papeis 

On tl e next daj too the poet had to 
face a busy programme In the morning he 
v as invited b> his Excellency Oskar von 
Miller the founder of the Deutsches Museum 
in Munich The poet reached the museum 
towards midday and his Fxcellency showed hnn 
peisonalh for three hours some of the most 
interesting collections in his museum Tho 
evliausting tour through the museum was 
f llowed by a sumptuous meal in the 
beautifully decorated dining saloon at which 
n any distinguished professors and some 
Indian students of Munich wero present 
llie convivial gathering brol e up towards 4 
in tho afternoon At seven in the evening the 
poet was officially received by the mayor of 
Munich in the town hall where Rabindranath 
entered 1ns name in the town register 

Tram the town hall the poet came directly 
to the Studentenhaus where Deutsche 
A) adcmio had organized a feast in his honour 
The mam feature of the evening was the 
staging of lagores very popular drama 
Post Office by the Oerinau students After 
Oehcimrat rriednch von Muller President 
of the Deutsche Akadennc had introduced 
the poet to the audience Rabindranath in 
Ins short reply expressed his appreciation of 
the honour thus paid to him nnd in i few 
words tried to explain the underlying idea 
in his Putt Offcc The play was successful 
beyond nil expectation Manv among the 
audience were visibly moved and all were 
enraptured After tlio play it was some 
time before the poet could bo freed from the 
army of autograph hunters 

On the following day (23rd Tulj)Rabmdra 
natli sprung a surprise on the Munich public. 
The news that the poet Tagore was exhibiting 
some of Ins pictures in the Caller} Caspan 
came really as n plen«ant surprise to all 
3’unctunlly at half past eleven the elite of 


tho society of Munich were gathered in 
Gallery Caspan to hear tho opening speech 
of the poet In his short but bcautifal 
speech Rabindranath said that his poems 
cannot be translated into a foreign language 
m their true form for all good poetry loses 
in the process its subtle suggestion and 
lyrical atmosphere But pictures require 
no translation— their appeal is direct My 
poetrj is for my countrymen’ said he ray 



\ Manuscript page with decorations 
paintings nre my gift to the West’ The 
most remarl able feature of these pictures 
was their technique It is quite European 
The poet remailed that ho is proud of this 
fact, for this shows that ho Ins been success 
ful at least to some extent m bringing ftbont 
m himself a union of tho spirit of the Tast 
and the West 

This was the last public function of the 
poet in Munich Ivext day early in the 
morning he left for Iranhfurt The news 
paper comments on Rabindrauath were 
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throughout sympathetic and fivourab e but 
from time to time some dissenting voices 
were heard Some pipers commented that 
the poet aims too much at a «cemc effect but 


iH had to admit that if at lit the fault m 
this respect lies not with the poet himself, 
nut rather with those whose business it is 
only to make fuss over bun 


Discovering Needs of Children 

AMERICAS EXAMPLE 


Br Dr G 's KRInHN l\ Y V « a. Ph d 


T he Schools of a country should offer 
to each pupil unique opportunities 
for acquiring skills for practice m 
precise thinking and for the growth in power 
of appreciation which are attainable by one 
of his intelligence This ideal requires the 
adjustment of the standards to the activities 
of the pnpils Every pupil m the ideal 
school system is judged by the best whicl 
be can do and not by the median pertoi 
mance of a non selected group In ordei 
to adjust the schools to the needs oi 

individual boys and girls the curricula and 
courses of study mast be markedly different 
for groups of children who vary in ability 
It is important that adjustments bo made 
in terms of the varying abilities ana 
achievements and environmental conditions 
of children all along the line It is ot 
surpassing importance to provide f'Ciuties 
which will stimulate the most able chuaren 
to the attainment of their fullest intellectual 
development 

American educationists have realized l tne 
value* and necessity of providing for indm 
dual differences The fundamental attitude 
toward education in America expressed in 
tho phrase “equality of educational oppor 
tunity ’ has been one of the great influence 
in tho development of their public schools 
The nineteenth century development of a 
democracy that accepted the equality of 
individuals a3 fundamental gave impetus 
and new purpose to that early New England 
attitude The demand for a literate citizenry 
on the one hand and the growing regard 
for the individual on the other offered a 
cause to which all men could subscribe. 
It is not surprising that equality of 
educational opportunity became the watch 


woid in tho great struggle for universal 
tax supported education 

The inability of class room teachers to be 
posse sed of all the skills and information 
required for the adequate diagnosis of needs 
has led to the development of a variety of 
si ecial services (agencies) Such terms as 
visit ng teacher vocational counsellor 
school psychologist, school psychiatrist, dean 
of girls ' and director of research and 
guidance that have recently come into 
pedagogical vocabulary indicate some of the 
directions in which school administration is 
reaching out to assist teachers The purpose 
of this article js to describe the contributions 
made by such special services in the United 
States 

The visiting teacher is a worker trained 
in problems of educational and social 
adjustment The aim is to provide an 
intelligent and sympathetic contact between 
the school and the home Her duty i» to visit 
the homes of children who for any reason 
are not doing satisfactory work in school 
and to obtain co operation from the home 
and an understanding of home conditions 
that may throw light upon tho difficulties 
encountered A somewhat similar function is 
performed by the trained, attendance 
officers in those school systems tiiat are 
making the attendance department something 
more than a bnreau for enforcing compulsory 
attendance laws 

The dean of girls as a specialist in school 
extra curricular activities and in the personal 
problems of girls often contributes to the 
planning of individual educational programmes 
and the discovery of instructional needs of 
girls In some places she is expected to 



Miss Katherine Mayo's Latest 

Bv \SHOKF CHA'nTRJf F 


M ISS Katherine Majo s position among 
the world s greatest fiction writers 
is now fairly well established It was 
therefore a surprise to us to see an article 
by the autl or of Mother India published in 
the August numbei of the American journal 
Current Hi tory The article is entitled 
Mahatma Gandhi and India s Untouchables 
Why the Cun cut Ilntonj chose Miss Mayo 
as a writer of history is unknown to us * 
but the editor of the journal has taken more 
than ordinary interest in hor article He 
has given it the second place in the journal 
as well as published what he calls a 
coraprohensn o summary of the Simon 
Report along with it Usually India finds 
a few lines to her credit at the tail end of 
this largely circulated journal But, of course 
the fame of the model depends entirely on 
the name of the artist 

Miss Mayo has not fallen off m her style 
since writing Mother India In this article 
also she is the same virtuous virgin walking 
the Christian path swelling with righteous 
indignation and carrying the sacred torch 
before which the powers of darkness run 
for dear hfo India is a vile place where a 
few caste Hindus arc having an orgy of 
tyranny oppression and devilry at the cost 
of sixty million down trodden souls whose 
only friends are the British Government of 
India and Miss Katherine Mayo of the 
USA Mahatma Gandhi is a doublo 
dealing diplomat, who renders lip service 
to the untouchable millions but, actually 
attempts to aggrandise the caste man s cause 
Miss Mayo says 

In British India every fourth person is a slave 
hc d / »r a typ0 , o{ bondage compared to winch our 
worst Negro slavery was freedom 

If one disbelieves "Miss "Mayo she cites 
Dr Abdullah Suhrawardy as having described 
untoucbability as. 

One of the most temble engines of tyrannj and 
can^nvent trh,ch hutnan mgenuitj and selfishness 

• Perhaps because, as Dean Inge said, the 
a natural snob who sides with the gods 
against Cato and lectures tho van (unshod on th’ir 

wiUulness and faat of for& ght— b<l \f /£ 


But Dr Suhrawardy does not guarantee 
Miss "Mayo’s figures We all condemn 
untoucbability os au extremely rotten system, 
but we donot agree that there are GO 000 000 
genuine untouchables m British India So 
leaving Miss Mayo s condemnation of 

untouchability untouched let us examine 

tho truth of her estimato of the number of 
untouchables in India. She repeatedly states 
that there are sixty million untouchables for 
whose moral social mental and political well 
being the British must remain in India. On 
page 40 Part I ch 4 of the Simon report we 
find the following 

Aitei studying vanou3 figures and analysing the 
evidence put before us we have made the best 
estimate we can of the number of untouchables 
(in the sense of persons who cause pollution by 
touch or bj approach within a certain distance or 
are not allowed inside ordinary Ilmdu temples) 

The estimated figures are as follows 

m Approximate Approximate 
millions percentage percentage 
of Hindu -* *-*-■ 


. population 
„ , percent percent 

Madras Go IS 

Bombay 1 o 11 

Bengal 11.5* 57 

UnitedProvinees l°G* 31 

Punjab 4 > 

Bihar t Onssa 5 0* 20 

Central Provinces 33 33 

21 


Total (Governor s 
provinces cxclu 43 G 
ding Burma) 


percentage 
of total 
population 
per cent 
lo * 

3 

Mi 
2 b 
13 '> 

14 '* 

24 

13 < 


2S s 


The report warns readers that astensked 1 
figures 

Must be read subject to tho warning below 
” V P? nst n^ke it plain that the figures m the 

provmces. 0 hare an !>“ 

Khew So less significance than 

Central Irevmees aro cental, there**, | notlikelv 

^ m a?d d nS Ut ^^ ch ? ro , t ^ 

the various calculat ons It^a^otSSwise 

scnoois water ana tan liko is less limn tho total 
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Xho second important force winch uplifts 
and protects the untouch ibles sijs Alias 
Aln )0 is British justice It l* very nmusmg 
that she i\V.o mentions in the same breath 
that the British do not interfere (i c keep 
up the -datm quo > m religious matter* 
But she says the British hiro given the 
depre sed classes representation m tho 
m the Legislature So tho nett result of 
this second strongest reclaiming force 
(British justice) is tint tho canting system 
of caste privileges and disabilities is kept 
intact by its agent* It is not merely the 
"cunning Mahatma Oandhi wno restrains 
the untouehible* from using force to 
bettor their position but at»o (and more so) 
the British police (and soldiers when 
necessary) who defend tho arrogance and 
trynnny of the caste man with baton and 
bayonet Nobody in British India excepting 
tho Government Ins the right to use force 
for in) purpose Tho untouchables are 
not exempt from this restriction So that 
"Miss Jin) o can hardly blame 'Mahatma 
Oandhi for craftd) keeping the untouchables 
from the effective path of violence for the 
benefit of the caste men If the Mi sionancs 
or Miss Mnyo organ zed the “untouchable* 
for a violent attack upon Brabmimc strong 
bolds they would be promptly put into 
prison by the agents of British justice 
So do not belaud or condemn in a hurry 
innocent Katherine ’ Further discussion 
is unnecessary to provo Miss Kathenno 
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Ala) o s propaganda to bf> faUe and unfair 
She has 

1 Imioccntl) and tremendously exagge- 
rated tho true number of untouchables in 
India 

2 Painted their condition in colours 
more gruesome than she would use to 
paint Negro shier) 

3 Unnessanly deprived Indians of the 
credit due to them for social reform work 
ncbieied sinco the 7th ceatur) B C 

1 Given too much and unle-.crvcd credit 
to the mission w irkcrs of tho last GO years 
r > Blamed Mr Oandhi for cunning and 
craft in his dealing-, with the untouchables 
The latter aro not so numerous or important 
as to mako such double dealing necessary, 
even if Mabntraaj i cere capable of duplicity 
6 Passed olf the (goiernnicnt nppointed) 
spokesmen of the untouchables ns thur 
rrprr*cntatiic * These loudspeakers of 
reform and reclamation aro usually as far 
apart and imay from the poor and ignorant 
people the) are supposed to represent a* the 
man in tho moon Somo people think that 
representation of the untouchables is nothing 
more or less than increasing the govern- 
mental voto in the legislature 

fcinally siuce a good many months tho 
untouchables have stopped their activities 
against casto men a* a mark of their 
sympathy with tho nationalist ciu*c Miss Mayo 
is now ns ever the oul) unpaid publicity 
agent of the untouchable* and the British 


On the History and Importance of the 
Anglo- Persian Oil Company # 


By FRITZ HFStsE 


1 


lhe Vnglo Persian Oil Company occupies a 
peculiar position araonf, the great economic 
enterprises m the British Empire Ou the one 
hand as it may be said to be the largest 
English petioleum companj second only to 
the Royal Dutch Shell a peculiar importance 
attaches to this corapari) from among all the 
British petroleum companies cf the world on 
the other hand this Anglo Persian Oil Company 
has succeeded in procuring for itself in its 


own field of activity— the Persian Gulf— such 
a unique position that it must be regarded 
as the greatest capitalistic enterpnso in the 
whole region of its held of production In 
lersia neither the Imperial Bank of Persia’ 
nor the F astern Telegraph Company nor 
the Eastern Telegraph Department and 
the great sea voyage concessions of the- 
* n 0 u*h on the Tigris or the Karan can 
compare with this company m position and 
importance And this quite apart from the- 
fact that the Anglo Persian Oil Company plays a 
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very important rfle for— if it mav not be 
xati to bo the decisive factor in the supply 
of petrohura for the British navv,--a Uct 
the importance of which appears clearly from 
th° consideration that the British nav > 
«mce the Great War ha-, wholly pone over 
to oil fuelling, so that the efficiency of the 
Bnti*h fleet largely depend-, on th<* supply 
of petroleum , . 

The long and interesting history « *“ e 
knglo-Persian Oil Company begins with the 
attainment of concession by the New Zealand 
millionaire D Arcv from the Persian < overn 
ment in the year H®9 In 1 *’' 1 l4 ha 
a capital of £13123000 w shares of which 
7 > mill pounds belong to the British Govern 
raent Tne Anglo-Per-ian Oil Compaoj 
must therefore be regarded as an organization 
of the British Government \etthe Hritsn 
Government out of its own accord has consi 
derably limited its right of interfering in 
the internal affairs. of the Company a « he 
result of its agreement with the ^oglo Tersian 
Oil Company made on -Oth May 1 14 
Agent of the British Government has indeed the 
right of vetoing every decision of the Birectors 
of the Apoc, * but in the cohering note 
of the Admiralty it ij asserted that the 
Government has no intention of exorcism., 
their privileges and that the Government will 
not interfere except on the following potato 
1 Guarding over such activities of the 
Company as may affect foreign relations the 
navy and war policy . „ 

•» \ny suggestions regarding tne 

Company s purchase o! .enterprises or regard 
ing changes in the statutes of the Company 
3 All affairs regarding the management 
of any new enterprise of the Company 

4. The selling of petroliura by the 
Company, but only in case it in any way 
jeopardises the treaties made with the 

Admually^f ^ ^ cautions formulation of 

the right of interference on the part oltno 
British Government there can be no doubt 
that the activity of the Apoc » m » wj 
great measure •determined directly by the 
Ilr.ti-.li Admiralty which on it, *£«*}“ 
instance of Churchill bad ^gelj detemmed 
the course of development of the Company 
by its active participation \nor aro 

The petroleum fields of the Apoc aro 
situated in Persia, where the chief oil field 
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of the Comp my in tl e neighbourhood of 
Jfe |id i Suleiman represented almo t the 
whole production of tho Company since 1%') 

B •sides tl is field the Apoc is now active 
aUo in another region near Ifaftthpl about fifty 
miles to the east of \hvas and about tiftv- 
fuL miles to the S auth South east of Me-jid i- 
Snlciman Here in April a new field 
was hired which daily yields 5000 tons The 
,il fields of the Vpoc in Persia arc connected 
by n great oil tube which -from Mesjid i- 
buleiman leads towards Abadan near Mohara 
merah Near Abadan there are big tanks 
as well a extensive refineries The new oil 
held of Ifaftkhtl is to bo joined to the main 
hn« b\ a special tubo near Qutabdullah, 
a little to the south of \hvas 

The following table will give an idea of 
the steadily rising production of oil by the 
\pic in this region 

i roduct on of Share of the \f oc 

the 4j>oc in the worli production 

191S-I4 '-n (M» tons O 2a per cent 

1 114 1 > 11 "0 - 

til K hlW - 

Hill 4o'«J0 “ 

111 1H M»«0 — 

l i|s 1 1 mx) — 

ioi »- >o iumouo — 

1JMJ.I 14UHU0J lb 

19-1 « 1 ‘WO O 2 i 

19 >> >4 >30)000 2 b 

19 >3 4 *>900 000 AS 

19>4-*» 4 00 000 32 

19°o-2b 4300 000 3 28 

19 <0-27 4oWCW0 „ 320 

19 > 23 olO'OOO - 31o 

192S-°J 5300000 „ 371 

The great importance of this petroleum 
production may be comprehended rao=t 
clearly from a comparative study intended to 
show what a large share is represented by this 
petroleum m the total export of Persia and 
in the total import of England In tho 
case of Persia the picture is indeed vciy 
interesting 

The proportion in value of the petroleum 
export to tiie total export of Persia during 
the last few years is given below 

lotal export of l etrolemn export Slum, of 

lersia in Million in Million petroleum 
brans brans in tho total 

1913-14 K 8 105 percent 

l)M 4712 2148 fs» 

1921 - ’ o ). 0 327 U 

19 >2 >3 734-9 424 b 3 

1') 3- 4 71,8 4 3M 4 114 

1 ) >4 2 > 1**10. ,119 4 

19>>- 0 lUoll »US -»14 

1 1 o-’i non wu **>> 

19-7 24 fix' fi 59i3 5P3 
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It is clear from tins take that the export 
of petroleum from Persia is steadily 
mcve-vsiug and leaving the export of other 
products far behind in value Vow when 
it is considered that for feat of overproduc- 
tion the laiswg of petroleuid is considerablv 
•throttled bj the llntish Government, and 
tint the present production is only half 
of whit could be produced, it will at once 
appear how important this petroleum 
industry is for Tersia And now, as the 
Apoc imports into Persia products worth £0 
null. l\ran« it niaj be asserted that onc- 
third of tlie whole foreign trado of Pcrein 
is controlled by the Apoc It is of course 
a great disadvantage to Persia that the 
control o\cr the petroleum industry has 
slipped out of the hand of the Persian 
Government in consequence of the conccs 
sion granted to the 'Eoglis'h company, so 
that on tins the most important industry, 
the Government has now no direct influence 
The Persian Government is quite helpless 
before the restrictive measures of the 
Company which may be necessary f ot 

political reasons. 

This peculiar position of tho Apoc is, 
however, paTtinlly turned to tho profit o* 
Persia by reason of the fact that th0 
Government gets 1G per cent of the nett 
profit of the Company These sums, tho so' 
called ‘Royalties,’ are of very great importance 
for the budget of the Persian Government 
ns will presently appear from a comparison 
of tho figures for the Persian budget and 
for the sums remitted bv the Apoc 

Total revenuo of Remittances made* ShaJ^ 


There is no otl^r trading company in the 
world which mnv be said to hold it stmilar 
position with regard to the total budget of 
a stato _ ..... 

It is also interesting to note that the 
importance of the Apoc for tho petroleum 
supply of Fnglmd has not yet been fully 
appreciated AUhoueh England’s demand 
for petroleum ju the pre-war days was 
almost exclusively met b> American oil, the 
present situation is quite different The 
following table will give an idea os to the 
share of Persian petroleum in tbo total 
amount of petroleum imported into England 


‘Petroleum Con- Of this eotno Share of Persian 
sumption of from Persia Petroleum 
Engl in millicn 


1019 

721 1 

238 

,n pc 

1920 

8794. 

414 

47 „ 

1921 

11G1D 

1577 

1T9 „ 

1922 

12131 

302 5 

248 

1921 

13 >i 1 

d494 

23 h 

1921 

1570 9 

4992 

235 

1927 

lei re 

4084 

254 

192G 

1913-1 

1G2*3 

211 - 

1927 

2051 1 

5175 

25“2 . 

1928 

2112 7 

Ca. 500-0 

Ca. 230 „* 


the Persian 
Government 
in Mill Kraus 

1922 23 228 7 


by .the Apoc m p c 


231 l 


100 


59' 


192G-2< 
1027 ‘>8 
1928 29 
The 


2*26 
2134 
213‘8 
230 2 
intrinsic 


remittances from 


280 
232 
17 4 

2 30 110 

430 204 

44 0 20 9 

46 Cl 201 

importance of the$ e 
— — c Apoc for the Budget 
of the Persian Gov ernment— one fifth muF 
he clearly understood from the fact that J n 
the proposed budget of the year 1929-30 the 
deficit of about 100 Mill Krans was met 
by the accumulated royalties from the 
concession for the previous three yea* 8 
which altogether amounted to 125 Mill 
Kraus The income of the Persian Govern- 
ment out of the direct taxes is approximately 
.as much as the royalties paid by the Apoc * 


The intrinsic significance of this produc- 
tion of petroleum by tho Apoc lies in the 
fact that the oil fields of tho Apoc are at 
the disposal of tho British Admiralty in case 
of war, whereas in former times and even 
during the Great 5Vnr the Admiralty was 
in this respect largely dependent on U S A 
The demand for petroleum by the 
fleet and the army of England, which 
amounted to between eight and nine million 
tons peT year m 1917-18, can now be fully 
met by the capacity of tbo Auglo-Persian 
Oil Company, which m case of need maj 
produce ten milL tons per year 

It is no accident that the demand for 
petroleum m the British army and navy 
caw be met, essentially , by a single company 
under the control of the British Government 
As will appear from the active interest 
taken by the British Government m the 
Anglo Persian Oil Company, which has been 
already explained above, the British Admiralty 
has from the very beginning clearly and 
consciously striven to achieve this end for 
the geographical position of tbo petroleum 
fields of the Apoo at the end of the Persian 
Gulf— -far from all the European states, 
quite unapproachable to America and 
almost as unapproachable to France and 


Exact figures yet unknown 
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, ir\r * n **,« south of Kasrsbirm on both 

Russia — offers a unique Eeognptacd seemly 40 K I rf ^ pcrs0 Tr3kl , n boundaiy On 
hardly possessed by any other oil-fie ■“ * onIlt ol this peculiar position of this oil 
the work It is, therefore, no uonder that acoou „ ea the ApM m , compelled to 
in 1914 England too declared , "«' ■« P [or separate concessions for thus 

Onent when the petroleum sources oi ™ a „ homogeneous district, and it got 
Anglo-rersian Oil Company were threatenal hy C f_ 0M ftom lhe Persia,. Government in 
a party ol Arabs at the instance of Lave ^ md lhe other [r0Ia the Irak (loiern 
l’asha. , , , a i( the ment on the loth June 19-G Roth these 

Even now we have not exhausted all ™ cmcfss , m areas are now beiog exploited by 
details about the great importance _ot the “ Ktolll , nm Oil Company since 19’T under 
Apoe, for, to understand this we mnsr As these fields were opened up only 

consider also the activities of <£» a short tone ago, he production as yet 

organizations of the Anglo Perenn Uil «mU but ,,,U. already m 

CoVny Jtemostimportatol hem^ - 


izations oi me 0 f course \ery smaii, um . 

►any The most important of them art ^ tfae hbaniqmn Oil Company produced 
1 The Irak Petrolenm Company to o . ,qq tons 0 { nnrefined oil 


Hirkish Petroleum Company was founded noth ^^n^dedln October, 19-, Jointly 

the SDCCific purpose of exploitin„ by tbe \nglo Persian Oil Company and tho 

petroleum” districts m the m f t ^.atic Petrolenm Company, the mangrag age J 

originally the shares of the £P 0C tct ( ArbciUgcwUschaff) of the Rojal Dutch bhell 
amounted to 50 per cent. After the ■ C0Q “V ' to se n petrolenm in the whole region of 

nf i ooq doc’s shares now represent Y » • Q Oce.an and the Levant on a homogene- 

2375 per S But as still, of the remaining The Royal Dutch Shell was till 

shares of the company 23 75 per cent »j, en to some extent, a rival to the Anglo 

the hands of the Anglo-Saxons ^longmg 0llCompany , but with tho foundation 

rr VraMich concern Royal Dutch Shell) am* . company it is assured that the 

5 pefcttin the hand) of the Armenmn they two English 

Gulbenkian (through the English c companies ceases and therewith a new 

Participation and Investment Co), .,“ n the organization is called into being which may 

on their part may well be friendly to the to ^ formldable rival to the 

. .. influence of the Apo and Rnssian coraDetitors in these 


on their part may well be fnendlj - to tne ^ to be a formidab l e rival to tho 
Apoc, the indirect influence of the Ap ^ mencan and Russian competitors in these 

on the Irak Petroleum Company 1005 markets. 

creat As is well known in March l *>-» At the present time excluding others. 

the Irak Petroleum Company recei ed ( 


the 1 Irak 3 Petroleum Company ««ived a more companies belong to the Apoc 

concession from the Irak Gorernment to The Bntlsh 0ll Bunkering Company and the 
the effect that for sizty years it «m expm N - atl0Dal 0 d Refineries Company employed, with 
the oil-fields in middle and north Mesopotamia ^ bunkering and refining o the oil 

by paying four rupees per ton os lnaemnuj prodacts _ }j oreoTe r the Apoc has lU own 

> 0 w as tho Mesopotamian oil p eet 0 ( tank-steamer managed by the British 

to be unusually promising, the tact tnai • Tanker Company which on a moment’s Dotice 

An "lo Persian Oil Company possesses al mo ^ Coat $3 vessels of the total capacity 77,0000 

onedourth of the total shares of this conce tons T he Apoc has also shares in various 

may one day play a very important roiei otber companies which are to assure markets 

oil politics of the world At P^nt however prodnets, for instance, in tho Olex in 

the influence of theApoc is ^acting rither an d „ India m the Shell Oil 

“ a drag on the Irak Petroleum Comply storage and DlstTlbutin g Company of India.* 
instead of helping it in ta PP in =J^ e _°,_^ r f« nce Finally, it has still to bo mentioned that 
of -Mesopotamia. Ths :^ ^heo we the Anglo-Peisiiri Oil Company is operating 
of this fact can bo appreciate* q{ also m Scotland, Albania, Argentina and>ew 

consider that the economic J J o{ Fonndhnd, where, with the permission of the 

Irak largely depends on the aeveiopm respective Governments it is _ carrying^or 

these Mesopotamian oil fields 


-which was founded 


respective Governments it is carrying t _ 
experimental borings lor petroleum Yet 


» — o— - , _ , a °.» the v-ear 1&26 • Cf Th» annual report o£ the Company m lh n 

-which was founded , the oil fields Tim** of A.th June 19 *1) 7th November 1J2S and 
with the purpose of nffids he about 3rdAovemb^lsr>7 


of Naftkhane. These 


>M) 
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howevet snti factorj result-* on a largo scale 
weic obtained onlj in \rgentim where 
1 ° J 000 tons of petroleum were raised in 
l‘*2s 

Tin-* short review of the activities of the 
\nglo Persian 0 1 Company at onco creates the 
im] ression tint within certain limits anything 
more magnificent is hardlj imaginable for m 
short it maj wtllle said thattbeApoc not onlv 
assures the snpilv of petroleum for the world 
cm] ire of Britain in case of war but is now 
al&o ].re]arin" to take tlio control over all the 
petroleum districts and petroleum markets in 
M extern Wa as well a* tlio petroleum markets 
in the Mediterranean and the Indian Ocean 
\t the same time it exercises n great 
influence on Persia and tint particularly from 
tho view point of national economy without 
any exaggeration it may well bo said that the 
whole economic development of the southern 
part of Persia specially tho Rnrun region 
which is exceedingly promising depends on 
tl o pros] enty and development of the \nglo 
Persian Oil Company 

Over and above this the great power 
enjoyed by the Apoc exercises to some extent 
a decisive influence on Russo Persian relations 


Through the \mJo Pciniui Oil Company the 
1 ngh h Government m so lughlj interested m the 
economic dei elopment of Persia that it must 
alwi\s be on the alert to tr> to keep dowi 
Russian influence m Teheran ns much a 
possible l-ngland wilt certainly be uneasy i 
such a go\ eminent comes to power u 
ieheran ns will be cxtremclj friendly U 
Russia or follows a socialistic revolutionary 
policy for therebj ] nghnd s own , 0 s tion ir 
bouthlersin will 1 ecomc insecure \s it i* the 
i listen ce of the Vnglo-Pmion Oil Coran ,re 
to some extent n Knnrnntoc tint tho extension 
ot the proletarian world revolution will receive 
i cliecl in rervin. It is of course quite 
understandable tint the war I clween Fncland 
and Russia for reran, which at present i, 

maral, considered as a field of exploitation 

It is alls' T lc „ ,0 “i :l,t , b r °Pm means and 
It is also clear tint such a great oriranizatinn 
is the Anglo Persian Oil Company is without 
donbt ttself tn a position to on "Si 

Strnsflo even w.tl, out the direct support of 
wW 15 1 Go ’'ernmeut. That is to =aj the 
o , tralat; Oil Company max well be 
recorded as the instrument of n dt finite 
imperialistic policy and as this ossa s 
intended to show quite a formidable oic* 




Era-making Trials 

The Tutu. of Jrac*. Christ 
Bt NAGENDRANATH GUPTA 


J ESUS Christ was tried only once and he 
was condemned to death by crucifixion 
For centuries afterwards the Jews were 
persecuted by Christians in utter disregard 
of the teachings of Christ m almost every 
country in Europe for having compassed the 
death of Jesus The entire race for generations 
was cruelly ill treated hunted from place 
to place and placed under all manner of 
civil disabilities It was forgotten that tho 
earliest disciples and follower* of Jesus Chnst 
were Jews and the apostles themselves were 
Jews In the time of Jesus the Jews were a 
subject race, they had no courts of their own 
and they hid no power to pnmsb an offender 
They certainly accused Jesus and chmoured 
for his death They shouted. Ills blood be 
upon u-, and on our children ’ But the 
power of life and death lay in i the hands of 
the Roman Governor, Pontius Pilate and he 
need not have yielded to the clamour of the 
populace at all At a word from him the 
Roman legionaries and centurions could 
have scattered the Jews like chaff and assured 
the safety of Jesus Christ The truth of the 
matter is in the eyes of the Roman rulers 
Jesus was a man of no consequence and 
it was perfectly indifferent to Pilate whether 
he released Jesus or Barabbas A Jew 
more or less did not matter at alL 

It must be remembered that the Gospels 
were written while Rome still ruled Israel 
and it was a rule of iron The Roman 
eagle* hovered over Jndm on its outspread 
wing- It would have been as much as their 
lives were worth if the writers of the Gop > 
had ventured to accuse the Roman Governo 
of injustice and pottinc “E’SL'S 

death Tho result has been that tho .ctad 
responsibHitv for the death °< J, '" s 
been considerably minimized and au 
blood-guiltiness has been placed upo 

J '"ln order to understand dearlr tho 

accusation and trial of Jesus Chnst ce 
preliminary facts require to be . m! 

Jesus seas bom ,u the days of Herod the 

king, called the Great, and the wi«e men 


from the east declared that the infant was 
born king of the Jews Herod was alarmed 
and slew all the children in Bethlehem but 
Joseph, the father of Jesus, had been fore 
warned in a dream and taking the young 
child and his mother lied into Egypt Shortly 
afterwards Herod died and his son Archelaus 
reigned in Judaa, and Joseph with his wife 
and child returned to IsracL Thus the birth 
of Jesus portended evil to the Roman ruler, 
is be understood it, just as the birth of 
Sn Krishna presaged danger to Kansi tho 
king The Jews could not have had anything 
to do with the massacre of their own children, 
but Herod certainly feared that when Jesus 
grew up he would overthrow the Roman 

TUl Evidently this Herod was not the tetrach 
of that name of Galilee, by whose order tho 
head of John the Baptist wa3 presented on 
a charger to Salome, the daughter of Herodias 
and before whom Jesus was sent by Pilate 
All the fohr Gospels are silent about tho 
whereabouts of Jesus, his movements and 
his doings between his twelfth and twenty- 
sixth years When Jesus was about thirty 
years of age and was tempted by Satan Tiberius 
Caesar, a ferocious tyrant was Emperor of 
Rome. Pontius Pilate, Governor of Juda’a and 
Herod, tetrach of Galilee Je«us was an 
unknown and humble Jew, Herod the king 
of Judfca was long dead and tho Roman 
rulers had no reason to suspect Jesus of 
any revolutionary designs 

The mioistry of Jesus Chnst was very 
brief, for he was crucified at tho age of 
thirty three. When Jesus began to preach 
be must have offended the pnest3 at once for 
he was not one of them and had no authonty 
that they recognized He gave greater 
offence by preaching directly against the 
Old Testament The God of Moses and of 
the Old Testament was a God of wrath and 
vengeance , Jesus preacbed a God of 
compassion and love, with only a faint echo 
of the old temble doctrines He openly 
denonneed the Pharisees and the publicans, 
and exalted renunciation and poverty Above. 
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all he infuriated the priests the sanhedrim 
and their followers bv claiming to be the 
promised Messiah the Christ, the Anointed 
whose coming had been prophesied by the 
ancient Hebrew prophets. Perhaps the priests, 
and the Jews thought the Messiah would be 
one like Isaiah or Jeremiah bat greater 
with words that flowed and scorched like 
molten lava. When John the Bapti t, whose 
meat was locusts and wild honey came out 
of the wilderness, and said to the multitude 
that came fortl to be baptized of him 
0 generation of vipers, who hath warned 
you to flee from the wrath to come 9 the 
people heard the thunder of the old prophets 
and mused in their hearts whether this was 
the Christ, the Messiah that was to come 
John reading their hearts like an open book 
said unto them all, I indeed baptize you 
with water but one mightier than I cometh 
the latchet of whose shoes I am not worthy 
to unloose he shall baptize you with the 
Holy Ghost and with fire. This prediction 
referred to Jesus but the majority of the 
Jews rejected it In his humility Jesus 
usually spoke of himself as the Son of man 
but lie affirmed he was the Son of God 
the Christ He said he was greater than 
Solomon 'Now Solomon was not only one 
of the wisest of Jews but tho greatest King 
of Israel and a greater personality than any 
Fraperor of Rome Tho words of Jesus 
might readilr lend themselves to the inter 
pretation that he was thinking of a kingdom 
on earth It would have been an utterly 
wrong inference but the priests and the 
Pharisees were quite capable of making it 
When Tesus was seized at night and taken before 
Cataphis tho high priest, the Utter adjured 
Jcsn-> to declare by the living God whether 
he Was the Christ tho Son of God Jesns 
Faith unto him Thou hast said nevertheless 
I sa> unto you Hereafter shall yo see 
t! e Son of man sitting on the right hand of 
l^L Cr nnd com,n " in the clouds of heaven 
''hereupon the high priest rent his clothes 
»na*nd He 1 ath spoken blasphemy what 
further need 1 ave we of witnesses 9 The next 
morning before being placed before PiUto 
jc^us was brought before tho council of the 
r n <^U and senbes and was asked 4 Vrt thou 
the Christ? tell us And he said unto them 
» t * N voa T® will not believe And 
if I also yon yo will not answer me 
nor let me go Hereafter shall tl e Son of 
man sit on the ngl t hand of tho power of 
- God Then said they all \rt thou then the 


Son o! God 9 And he said unto them Ye 
say that I atn And they said What need we 
any further witne s 5 for we ourselves hare 
heard of Ins own mouth 

Before this the Pharisees nml the 
Herodiaos had attempted to tempt Jesus into 
seditious speech against Caesar and had 
failed They were subtle of speech and 
praised Jesus saying he was true and taught 
the way of God in truth and cared for no 
man Then they tried to inveigle him 
into a compromising admission Tell us, what 
thinkest thou ? Is it lawful to give tribute 
unto Caesar or not 9 But Jesus perceived 
their wickedness and said why tempt yo 
me ye hypocrites 9 Shew me the tribute 
money And they brought unto him a penny 
And he said unto them whoso is this ima<m 
and superscription ? Thev said unto him 
Oaears Then saith ho unto them Render 
therefore unto Caesar the things which are 
Caesars and unto God the things that nro 
Gods The tempters were silenced and 
went away Jesus had barely three years in 
which to preach his doctrine and he never 
of eamns upon the Jews to throw 
on the Roman yoke 

What charge was preferred against Jesus 
when ho was brought before Pilato? So far 
as the priests and their followers were 
concerned Jesus had offended in that he had 
claimed to be the Messiah the Christ of 
. rl d , had . kusht against tho old 
hnfI.rA thl p nt 0 r! hlS 1,0 Word WaS Spoken 
™ k* 0 ??? 1 0overnor Nothing whatever 

™ questions put to Jesus by 

tho n . nd hls answer<? - Why ? Because 

SvhoPo th patri . c,an would have laughed the 
Tbmit thiMr* SCOrn aod scnt them a11 
-S'T bM, 3«* a flea in their 

™ Mred i 10 for the religion of 
In th^ Go « and thc,r ifessnh 9 

of the ^ oman tho Jews were 
wls of b no anaaS t i ie5r 1 anc,cnt Civilization 
was of no account end their religion a 

Inv^^ POrstlt, ° n ? ,s doubtfnfwhether 
Tho l eVCr i tho 01d Testament. 

“ d the Greeks had their own 
gShta nf *ftf d ” se9 wh ® swarmed on the 
, a° f 9 ympus nnd indulged in un 
restricted pleasnre Bacchus Es their 

worship 

the z l If 0 Je 7 8 , t* 111 nt> appeal for 

lhPr ,ista to ,h ' 

of bla<snhom^* rc had accused Jesus 

of blasphemy and had complained that he 
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claimed to be the Messiah and the Son of 
God they would have obtained no hearing 
from Pilate who would have simply driTen 
them out of bis presence He knew nothing 
about the kingdom of heaven and a charge 
of blasphemy against the Jewish religion 
would have constituted no offence in Roman 
law But Pilate understood treason and 
sedition, and this was the offence with which 
th>* pnests and the rabble charged Jesus. 
All the four Gospels agree in the account 
that when Je»ns was brought before Pilate 
the first question that the governor asked 
him wn«. Art thou the king of the Jexfst 
That is to say. Hast thou proclaimed thyself 
a king and set at defiance the authoritv of 
Caesar? Art thou guilty of treason The 
accusation against Jesns is clearly set forth 
in the Gospel according, to St Lute 
‘The whole multitude began to accuse him 
(Jesus) saying. We found this fellow 
perverting the nation, aud forbidding to 
give tribute to Caesar saving that he 
himself is Christ a ting He stirreth up 
the people, teaching throughout all Jp 
beginning from Galilee to this place These 
charges were manifestly false, for Jesus had 
explicitly declared that the tribute to Caesar 
should not be withheld and his lofty 
teaching had nothing whatsoever to do 
with rebellion or revolution But the 

multitude was tbero to bear false testimony 
against him and to have him condemned to 
death like a common criminal upon a charge 
of high treason 

The attitude of Jesus Christ at this trial 
the most memorable in the annals ol 
humanity, was remarkable He made no 
attempt to defend himself, he took no part 
m the trial For the most part he maintained 
silence and a wondrous calm “When he 
was accu'ed of the chief priests and elder*, 
he answered nothing Then said Pilate unto 
him Hearest thou not how many things 
thev witness against thee? And he answered 
him to never a word He stood serene .and 
silent, grave and calm eved He knew 
the end was near, but after the agony in the 
garden his tribulation had passed from him 
Uat night he had told three of his Naples 
“My "out is exceedingly sorrowful, even unto 
death ’ Alone he had Mien on his face 
and prayed, saying. 0 my Father. if it 
possible, let thi> cup fro “ 

nevertheless not as I will hut as thou wi^ 
At the time of the trial the sjant °f Jews 
bad withdrawn within itself and was holdup 


communion with God the Father The lips 
that had preached the Sermon on the Mount 
were mute He might have called his faithful 
apostles, excluding Judas and Peter, as his 
witnesses to te tify to the purity and 
spiritual nature of his teaching , he might 
have called the men and women he bad 
healed, and Lazarus whom ho had called 
hack to life from the grave He did nothing 
he was being tried for his life but he stood 
aloof and unconcerned a figure of silence 
and supreme dignity For him the bitterness 
of death was already past 

Yet was not Jesus wholly silent before 
Pilate Exasperated by the refusal of Jesns 
to answer questions Pilate thought the 
accused was insulting him by refusing to 
speak to him and he angrily said, “bpeakest 
thou not unto me J Knowest thou not that 
f have power to crucify thee, and have 
power to release thee J Jesus answered. 
Thou couldest have no power at alt ogatnst 
me except it were given thee from above 
therefore he that delivered me unto thee 
hath the greater sin St John writes that 
though Lbnst did not defend himself ho 
made a statement and this must be quoted 
at length to correct the impression that 
Jesus spoke no word during the trial 
Apparently, the Jews had power to deal with 
offenders against their law, but they could 
not milict the penalty of death This could 
be imposed by the Roman Governor alone 
AV hen Jesus was first led unto the hall of 
judgment Pilate asked the Jews to 

take the culprit away and judge him 
according to their law, but the accusers 
replied that it was not lawful for 

them to put any man to death They desired 
his death but were powerless to pass the 
death sentence They went so far as to use 
a tone of menace towards Pilate “The Jews 
cned out, saying, If thou let this man go, 
thou art not Cicsar s friend whosoever 
maketh himself a king speaketh against 
C.rsar ’ 

It is . not difficult to understand the 
thoughts that were passing in Pilate s mind 
He attached no importance to the accusation 
that Jesns was stirring up the Jews to nso 
in rebellion against Cesar The Roman grip 
upon Israel was far too strong to bo lightly 
relaxed There were no signs of unrest 
among the Jews. Jesus was an unknown 
and insignificant person, poorly clad He 
had neither the air nor the assurance of a 
pretender When, however, the Jews refused 
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to deal with Jesus themselves Pilate had the soldieTS platted a crown of thorns and 
Jesus brought before him ‘Then Pilate they put it on his head and put on him a 
entered into the judgment hall again and purple robe and a reed in his right hand 
called Jesus and said unto him Art thou and they bowed the knco before him and 
the ting of the Jews ? Jesus answered him moched him saying Hail king of the Jews « 
Sayest thou this thing of thyself or did and they spit npon him and took the 
others tell it thee of me ? Pilato answered reed” and smote him upon the head 
Am I a Jew ? Thine own nation and the Then came Jesns forth wearing the crown 
chief priests have delivered thee unto me of thorns and the purple robe And Pilate 
what hast thou done? Thereupon Jesns saith unto them Behold the man 1 Were 
made the famous statement to which reference not the*e words uttered in mockery ? Pointing 
has been made Jesus answered My king to the thorn crowned and purple robed Jesus 
dom is not of this world if ray kingdom Pilate told the Jews Behold your king' 
were of this world then would niv servants When they shouted that Jesus should be 


fight that I should not bo delivered to the 
Jews but now is my kingdom not from 
hence Pilate therefore said unto him Art 
thou a king then ? Jesus answered Thou 
sayest that I am a king To this end was 
I born and for this cause came I into the 
world, that I should bear witness unto the 
truth Ever} one that is -of the truth heareth 
my voice 

Pilate was not inclined to condemn Jesns 
to death He told the accusers of Tesus 
“Why what evil hath he done? I have 
found no cause of death in him I will 
therefore chastise him and let him go And 
they (the Jews) were instant with loud voices 
requiring that he might be crucified And 
the voices of them and of the chief priests 
j re vailed Just before this. Pilate had sent 
Jesus to Herod the tetri ch of Galilee who 
happened to be in Jerusalem at the time 
To the many questions put by Herod Jesus 
gnve no answer And Herod with his men 
of war set him at nought, and mocked him 
and arrayed him in n gorgeous robe and 
sent him again to Pilate 

It has to be borne in mind that from 
the time Tesus was delivered to Pilato to 
the final crucifixion the Jews had no oppor 
tunity of hying 1 ands on Jesus All tint 
was done was done by the centurions and 
Roman soldiers While Pilate was trying 
Clnst his wife sent for him and told him 
Have thou nothing to do with that just man 
for I have suflered many things this day in 
a dream because of him Pilate followed 
this advice ly washing hts hands before the 
multitude saying I am innocent of the 
llood of this ju«t person seo je to it But 
1 1 | issed sentence of death all the same 
Not only «o bnt tl ere is clear evidence 
that Tilate took an active part in tho punish 
ment nnd crucifixion of Christ Then Pilate 
therefore took Jesns and scourged him And 


crucified Pilate asked shall I crucify your 
king ? Farther on it is written — “And Pihte 
wrote a title nnd put it on the cross And 
the writing was Jesus cf Nazareth the king 
of tho Jews This title then read many of the 
Jews for the place where Jesus was crucified 
was nigh to the city and it was written in 
Hebrew nnd Greek and Latin Then said 
tho chief priests of the Jews to Pihte 
Write not The king of the Jews but that 
he said I am king of the Jews The priests 
were afraid that they might be charged with 
treason and complicity in a conspiracy 
and to guard against it they had already 
declared We have no king but Caesar 
Pilate refused to change the writing saying 
What I have written I havo written * 

Jesus was crucified by the Roman soldiers 
who mocked him with the populace On the 
cross Jesus said Father forgive them for 
they know not what they do These words 
of intercession were intended as much for 
the Romans ns for tho Jews From the 
evidence in tho Gospels it is impossible to 
acquit Pilate of responsibility for the death 
of Jesus True he did not of his. own 
initiative charge Jesus with treason nnd 
condemn lnm to death by crucifixion 
He was not bloodthirsty like tho two 
Ilorods the slayer of children and John 
the Baptist The Jews desired the death of 
Jesus and they delivered him to Pilato for 
that purpose but there Was no need for 
tl e Governor to yield to their clamour It 
was Ins clear duty to refuse to be coerced 
by the insistence of the mob Tho Jews 
could not have forced his hands for his 
authority was backed by the formidable 
soldiery of Rome Jesus was in the hollow 
°f J u ® h ant l to save or slay at Ins sovereign 
wilL Because Jesus was unjustly accused was 
he to be also unjustly put to death ? Pihte 
was weak indolent and fond of pleasure like 
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tbe patricians of Remo He made a few 
feeble effort* to save Jesns from the penalty 
of death bat he made no stern stand for 
justice He knew Jesu* was innocent but 
■was only an obscure wandering Jew and 
it was hardly worth while saving a Jew if 
bi3 own people vociferously demanded his 
We. If the Jew* sought the life of Jesus it 
was Pilate who sent him to his death 

The Roman archives of the time contain 
no mention of the trial of Jesus Christ He 
was condemned like a common criminal and 
executed along with other criminals Subse- 
quently hi* followers were persecuted and 
hunted with full Roman rigour and brutality 
Tnev were quite luoffensne humble and 
meek but they were treated like the worst 
criminals hamed and killed without com 
puaction and thrown to the lions Tbe 
time came when the Romans began 
accepting the new faith and the Vicar of 
Christ and successor of St Peter sat 


id the \ ati can in Rome The cross became 
the symbol of suffering and devotion As 
the centum* rolled by the mockery of Pilate 
the Romm soldier* and the Jewish mob 
who had robed Jesus in a purple robe and 
crowned him with a crown of thorns, and 
hailed bun as king of tbe Jew* in derision 
was exalted to the living faith of Christendom 
and the crucified Christ is now acclaimed 
is the King of king* Not in real sooth for 
Je*us lives onlv in the hearts of the meek 
nod tbe faithful while Rome still holds the 
crown and the sceptre In Purope today the 
raters are the Caesars the Herods and tbe 
Pilates of old and if another Christ were 
to come into the world he would be hauled 
up before tho men m power and receive the 
same justice that was meted out to Jesus 
of Nazareth by Pontius Pilate Clirist lived 
and died in vain so far as the rulers in 
Europe are concerned 
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A S soon a* you land in Haifa you feel as 
if yon are once again back in India 
the situation is «o much alike In 
the Hist place there is the same omnipresent 
and omnipotent Bnti h official ruling over 
the natives Many I had a chance to talk 
with had their background I should say their 
start and their training m India About a 
few hundred Bntisb officials consume in 
Palestine forty per cent of the entire civil 
service salaries Then there i» the Trailing 
trail which was apparently responsible for 
starting so much of the recent disturbances. 
The Wall is sacred to the Jews wl o visit it in 
prayer but at the same time it i* under 
Moslem proprietorship It reminded roe of 
the quarrels between Hindus and Moslems 
over music before mosques in India There 
i> the C I D that essential part of the 
British system wl ich wa* called by the same 
name here as in India until very recently 
and of course doing the same work Ton 
have also the British law court* the rocreas 
rag demand for English trained lawyer*, and 


multitudes of young men being truned to 
speak English at the expense of Arabic, 
because their masters refuse to use any 
other but their own language Only one 
thing struck me as a bit different from India 
It is the policeman The Arab policeman 
shows a sterner backbone than hi* Indian 
conirad® He does not so easily salaam 
everv Sahib m tbe street Besides he is not 
afraid to salntc his nation s leaders and to 
show them respect wherever he can 

It would however be misleading to think 
that re ent troubles in Palestine were due to 
any religious differences between the Jews 
and the Moslems. So much has been said 
and written about the Wailing Wall in 
Terusalem a bald broken but massive wall 
which was once a part of King Davids 
building and which therefore is a retie of 
tbe past for the Jews and so sacred — yet it 
only represent* one of those smatl bickerings 
which help to inflame public feelings One 
morning as I went to seo the Wailing Wall 
I found there neither the Jew nor the Arab 
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wailing but instead n Bntisb Tommy kept 
on guard who was actually wailing * Tho 
poor follow was homesick and he told me 
that there was yet a year of service ahead 
of him 

There are three principal parties whose 
interests at present are colliding with one 

another First the British who want to 
hold on to Palestine because it prevents 
any other European power from corung 
clo^e to the Suez Canal the gate of Asia 
Then thev want to control a land route which 
will take them straight to the Persian Gulf 
and then on to India the pride and the 

pivot of tl o Empire Lastly they are 

anxious to get hold of as many mineral 
resources as possible from this virginal 

territory especially oil the motoT power of 
modern industrialism The port of Haifa 
which is now being constructed for over a 
a million pounds (at tho expense of Palestine 
people) will supply the British with one o! 
the best ports on the Mediterranean and a 
formidable naval station 

The next group interested in Palestine is 
tho Jews who aro anxious to build a Jewish 
national home in Palestine which they 
left or rati er were forced to leave some 
two thousand years ago The Zionists or 
thoso among the Jews vho aro responsible 
for this project vant to build a Jewi h 
nation much like any other nation to give 
to their scattered population a territorial 
basis without which they think the Jewish 
race and its culture would be absorbed m 
other races or culture 1 : 01 at least they 
may not be independently creative as 
a distinct people “The significance of 
Palestine to the Jow says Datar the 
Jewish labour paper of Tel \viv Palestine 
“is of an altogether different gauge His 
grievance against the world is tl at nowhere 
w. lo master of h» dcstvoy oowVwto can be 
shape tho conditions of his life and imprint 
the best of lus personality upon his 
surroundings Zionism alone affords him a 
chance of building a home which will be 
entirely of Ins own making aud for which he 
ranj be deservedly prai cd or Hamed It 
means an Opportunity of lending a life of 
collective responsibility When I went to 
«ee the editor of J)ma> ho presented to mo 
his little son and 'aid with pride He v* 
Palestinian He is born in Palestine 

The thrd group who are the majority, 
over ^0 per cent is tl e non-Jewish native 
lopolation krai Chri tnns and Moslems 


alike who are opposed to any such Jewish 
State m Palestine because it is their State 
They do not want a foreign nation to bo 

built up in their country The present 

conflict m Palestine is a conflict between two 
nations one Jewish to be newly created 

and the other Arab already existing though 
so long dormant but now awakened as to its 
future then there is the British Empire 

wbo'e policy is to help the Jews to build their 
national home because for them it is the 
best excuse m the intei national world to 
keep the mandate aud to help themselves 
Though there exist no barbed wires no 
barricades nor dug out trenches that 
actually separate the Jews and the Arab** 
and though they live side by side as two 
communities in any other part of the world 
yet the feeling that exists between them is 
much more formidable than any other line 
of physical demarcation AYithm the last 
ten yeais there have been three popular 
uprisings and Mr Duke the acting High 
Commissioner during the last disturbance® 
said before the British Inquiry Commission 
that there is always a likelihood of trouble in 
Palestine The pic'ent boycott between the 
two communities is not merely economic 
but social and moral as well lo my mind 
the even foundations of neighbourly living 
the mutual trust between the two communi 
tie« has been destroyed and in its place 
suspicion of each towards the other 
prevails 

A leading Arab told me thnt thoy do not 
feel ®afe lu talking over the telephone 
because they are being overheard by the 
telephone girls who are always Jewish So 
they send messengers One is not sure in 
buying medicine from a drug store belonging 
to the other community It was publicly 
stated that the Jewish butchers of Tel Aviv, 
”> nswly bm\k Jewish town do uot itel safe 
in going to tho slaughter house of Jaffa a 
neighbouring town where there are Arab 
butchers They went on strike rather than get 
their animals slaughtered from Jafla 
consequently the residents of Tel Aviv were 
forced to go on a vegetarian diet for weeks 
My Arabtaximan would not dare enter 5el Aviv 
by night So ho would let his customer go 
rati er than take that risk I von a stranger 
who u neither a Jew nor an \rab feels the 
necessity of making a number of apologies 
and explanations before moving from one 
community to anotl er Official inquiry 
committees bring forth each day fve®h 
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memories and additional feeling in so far a, 
every statement before it h tt lp3 to uncover 
and to expose one more wound If a Jew 
or an Arab is stabbed or murdered th* 
crime is suspected to be from the other 
commnnity and for a political reason 
the pity of it is that there is little m sight 
that may help to overcome the estrangement 
and start a new era of ma trial under land az 
If however one element can be singled 
ont as doing the greatest possible mischief in 
Palestine, it is a sen e of superiority among 
the Zionists towards the natives of the land 
Over and over again one hears from their 1 « 
a set of arguments running through all ol v nic 
is the common thread that they are trained 
in the "West mfimtelv more civiliz-d 
superior and well equipped in contrast r 
the Arab population and that thev there 
fore, are indispensable to the land 
Arab must recognize it To put it in t 
words of Ur Wetzmann the head ot i ie 
Zionist organization ‘The Arab need u 
with our knowledge and our e\p°rienc 
cur money If thev do not have us the' 
will fall into the hands of others th*y win 
fall among the sharks 

I am emphasizing this point. bwmi e t 
is to a large extent at therootofthe 
present intellectual insularity of the Zionist 
in Palestine It does not permit the majority 
of them to recognize anything like pstriotisra 
self sacrifice, or idealism among th A 
opponents. Their remedy for peace there 
fore is government bv force and they 
sincerely believe that if the British Govern 
ment can gather enough courage to lay 
hands on a few leaders and quash them 
there will be peace in the country and tho 
Arab mob will be saved from its instigators 
Indeed one is surprised at the colossal 
ignorance among the Zionists as to what 
actnally animates the native population in 
the country who are living so close to them 
For example the Zionists do not realize 
the significance of Christian, being one with 
the Moslems m their opposition to the 

SrSnlK MCuStio^ U» Jhn bans «« with 

~L ‘ wprc killed and wounded 
Sw ”Jt,.b»W more 
towards the expenses of the Congres- the 
committee, and the movement 


Tnere are more Christian newspapers in 
the country than Moslem, and all without 
exception are nationalists In such an 
important centre as Haifa you find four 
Christian papers to only one Moslem in 
other words the brunt of the newspaper 
imitation is borne by the Christians When 
the movement to boycott the Jewish shops 
was started it was found ont that shops 
-elling women s hats were all Jewish and that 
int a single non Jewish shop existed in the 
citv >f Jerusalem though just recently one 
xvi, xpen»d bv a Syrian So most of the 
Cnri tian women began to wear georgette 
crap* like the Mohammedan women rather 
than buv hat from Jewish shops Tne 
secretary of Arab "Women s Congress is a 
Christian ladv Airs Mogannam 

\ vw this whole movement combining 
Christ! in- and Moslem, in one sentiment 
i brushed aside hv the Palestine and Beat 
Fa t Fcnno me Ma ja me a Jewish fortnightly 
for trade industry and commerce which says 
It mav be profitable to a limited class of 
Cl ristian Arab shop keepers, bnt, continued 
mu t ultimately have disastrous results for 
the bulk of the krab population the fellaheen 
who cannot lose the only profitable market 
for their products offered by the Jewish 
population 

It is obvious that the tremendous feeling 
now sweeping over the country cannot be 
explained as a trick of the Fffendi (the 
educated or upper class Arab) over the 
fellah or the farmer And vet such is the 
sincere belief among Zionist circles A 
Jewish cartoon caricatures the Fffendi as 
haranguing a wild Arab mob armed with 
knives clubs and rifles, and puts this 
inscription underneath “The Instigator — For 
every Jew killed ten cigarettes Mabrouk 
The Palestine Bulletin a Jewish daily 
featured a dialogue under the caption 
“Satan and Effendi ” in which a Jew succeeds 
m proving to the fellah that Satan resides 
in Effendi who is the sole enemy of the 
fellah 7iomst educators politicians, indus 
tnalist as well as labour leaders are 
unanimous in their opinion of the Fffendi 
as the sole mischief maker, who should be 
severely dealt with and blame the Government 
for laxity The case of the British official 
dom in Palestine reproached by the Arabs 
and the Jews alike reminds me of the old 
man in Esops fable who had two wives 
bnt no peace 

On the other band the awakening in Palestine 
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1-5 pomp on with Bedouin swiftne -3 Dunnp 
a period of two months over nnd above the 
annual session of the Arab \ itional Con press 
three different groups organized thrmselves 
and met for the iirst tune in conferences 
Ihey were the women the business men 
nnd the farmers One is particularly struck 
with the speed of womens work in Palestine 
Thov summoned delegates bj telegrams held 
sessions orgnmzcd a women s protest parade, 
sent a deputation to wait upon the High 
Commissioner appointed an executive 
committee of twelve to carry on tic work for 
the year swore Chn tians on the Bitle and 
Moslems on the Koran Shcnf that thev 
would do everything in their power at the 
sacrifice of their family needs to promote 
their national goods and to boycott Jewish 
commerce and all this within six days of 
their decision to move collective^ in the 
matter 

The customary veil came in th“ way f 
Moslem women Ho v could the) pre ent them 
selves before the High Co tmissioncr a strang r 
with faces uncovered ? They went to the 
Mufti for permission but when they found 
him 1 csitating in in\ iting more trouble the 
women took upon themselves to deal witl 
the veil and the tradition just as they thought 
ht and twenty one of them seven Christians 
and fourteen Mohammedans ippeared before 
the High Commissioner all unveiled Ihc 
effect of the women s decision to boycott 
Jewish business lias been almost instantaneous 
as most of their finery lace work embroidery 
robe 1 : even lamp shades were supplied by 
the Jews lhousands of dollars worth of 
warm clothing imported in advance by the 
Jewish merchants for the winter season is 
lying in ware! ouses and will has e to go 
back as there exist no customers for them 
It is therefore a blunder of the lirst 
magnitude not to be able to grasp the 
motive forces of a movement in which 
differences of custom cex religion and 
economic interests seem to break down as 
with one stroke The Effendi whom the 
Zionists consider to be an instigator 

exploiter of the fellah self seeker and so 
on is in fact the existing intelligence 
organization and effort among the Arab 
population trying to express its sentiment 
It is futile to wait for an order when the 
Fffendi will disappear leaving the fellah 
alone to understand and appreciate the 
benefits o! Jewish immigration 

Effendi or no Effendi there is little 


chance of pc ice in 1* destine so long as the 
/i mists policy continues to fail to nrrne 
at a mutuallj satisfictorj programme with 
the native pooulition m respect of immigra 
tion Government reform mid n policy of 
how best the economic resources of the 
land can be utilized fol the profit of the 
whole population and not merely for one 
section On these points th existing Zionist 
opinion is extremely reactionary, self 
conceited and mmuly motivated b> its own 
end at the expense of the native population 
In the matter of lminigrthon they do 
not admit tint tbo \rabs lmvc any right or 
saj as they want to b" tho sole dictators 
until in the words of Dr Weizmann Palestine 
becomes “as Tewi ii as \nerict is American 
or Ingland is I nglisli In other words 
they no anxious to outnumber the present 
fsO per cent of the population Christians 
and Moslem® by a rapid immigration As 
for i nernment reform they are opposed 
to a ly sub tanti il measure of self govern 
mont in Pale tine so long as tl ey themselves 
continue to bo in a minority even though 
the> were granted nil the minority privileges 
to he hid m an) other part of tho world 
N iturally they are lool td upon by the 
Anbs as enemies of constitutional progress 
and political self determination Tho Arab 
points out that Ins political rights aro less 
today than they wore under the Turkish 
rule nnd the contrast becomes much more 
enhanced when ho secs that in Iraq in 
hgypt, t r ii other Arabic countries 
is inaugurating a more liberal policy 
which tho \rabs m Palestine cannot expect 
so long as the 7iomst opposition continues 
Lastly through n system of Government 
tavouritism such as concessions raonopolie 
nigh tariff etc the Zionists have come to 
control the industrial future of Palestine 
much as nnv capitalistic group would do 
and the Arab is afraid of being forced to 
live as an alien m his own country 

in an area of 1000 square miles there 
exists today a population, of 8 16 064 out 
™£ hlC i 154330 *» Jews whose 

has been nearly trebled during 
Tn ro 9 * en years malnl y by immigration 
la iJ5 m o re than 33 000 Jews came 
VL,ok 1s eq,nl to th e total gain in 
dnnng the preceding 
years ^°body knows how much of the 
dno T S ‘ S ^ the ye ' irs 1926 27 5raS 

nnrnt,rJil 1S fo \? ed immigration in a com 
paratively small and poor country During 





that crisis 'tin* sources oE ^eda ,^11 
tie country failed buddm^od^ occupie j 
su pended and tbou '‘' d ! )t 0 f employment 
therein were thrown out to the 

The British Government B cays that 

Council of the League £ the Jews 

m 1927. unemployment araonj; a 

■was a more serious P r .°^ m 5000 an d that 
population of not less t sb une mploy 

“with a View to relieving J Administra 

ment and alleviating d , . tbe execution 
-bon of Tale tme accelerated the worU 

of an eltensive programme Th 

at an aggregate cost ot^ ^ ^ clDS 
Government was at the t he I^ca 1 

grants and can, of HI tQ help 
Council of Tel \viv a Je distress amon„ 
relieving unemploymen two years 

-the Jew; m though 

>«-»- the c0 “ w 

ah-enteo owner the °nS‘““ phc0 for the 

are driven out }° there ar e hundreds of 
immigrant Jew and J“5 m the laud in 
Arab families wandering . 1Q dnstries 
poverty and distress ol j match 

especially m soap , _ by protective 

and cement back * d p tl00 « concession* 

tariff custom exemption ^ many 
and other means have P who were 
of their mesas of }»”“ n T or pnduccrs 
ether dealer* in i fore M«» >Jj oStml enterprise 
of their own \ ne . w order but if it 
may dislocate l . h * ^ absorb the native 
is national it tries to aPsor Qp lfl 

workers and the _ -j future benefit 

the temporary loss in ° ^ imm i t rant 

But m this case the - > fais chao ce 

deprives the native worVe at(on ^ {Q pay 

to work T ,ht ' e ..„ t 1( X tariff under which 

heavily to keep the high nrm ^ 

Jewish industries »» «'“» g P oud example to 

The case of cement is b help t he 

illustrate the point I« orfe ^ HtlU the 
Portland Cement Co (N ^ dutr from *0 

ssrSf ««•* t :r. VJ?*- 

foreign cement arnica 


i rr*,<.ht The Ncsber sell* 
insurance plus jn p^tme in spite 

cheaper >o Syria charge of ono pound 

of . Jdjtor f l „'S to Utl. 

per ton from mua d n toQ 0 f ce ment 

where the factory _ t ls sold for 

i* 3J0 pmstres Iu D^iaf^ nea rly 

.-0 Turkish gold Piastres About 

2 j 0 piastre* m ra cemen t have been 

•T £ .«i" p»i .i .» 

^iped out from ^ ^ CCsS jn pncc paid 

other word ^ d er i 0D loss of 

by consumers «> o£ P daty 300 m* 

Government in <• . 2o0 m ,i 3 a nd 

i.- t,r to! A * the , 7 " 

U e k>« 1 1 “• ”, )0 nil, the total lose 

? f ' rad h™t “oOO mils of » P»»” d “ d half , 

heies • b “ t 1 „ ral l consumption of 

per toe „ r „„ g hly CO 000 tons, 

cement in , Government and the 

so the total la b b \< (0 Q annually apart 
population Government m exempting 

from the los* t bags machinery 

fTtetoVM! of the » d -tatty 

ffiSfr f'fhf tori.!, 0 toe°D» d T£ 

sfesT-sL-s nasSEr 

iStVr/ Mfs-MStS o'f'Sn 

by that though the Government is 

COI ?ntnined largely from the Arab tax payers 
m-untained larger theu . , nterest a nd 

money it » ««“ „ objects to 
*» «« “2^* ‘ft,.' Government being 

* h ” S' “t Jide “ of the lf.nd.te “The 

etc 
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The Decorative Art of Orissa 

B\ JXHAPRASAD GHOSH, Mt.pr-i 


M AH is a decorative animal The desire 
for ornament is in instinct, which 
is ■anvrer-.il ind irresistible in its 
appeal The remarkable spontaneity with 
■which ram his responded to this divine 
instinct is at once striking md wonderful 
So long the traditional belief has been that 
decorative art liol<^s a nunor ptace in the 
realm of fine arts that is it phys and is 
intended to plaj a subservient role to major 
arts of sculpture architecture and pirating 
Bat the nrt of decoration is in no way 
inferior or less potent, than the other 

graphic arts to stir tho human consciousness 
to an ecstasic thrill It is really an 
independent ,and not a parenthetical wavo of 
aesthetic impulse in man. 

When tho primitive man began to shape 
implements and sundry articles to meet 
rudimentary requirements, ho at once 
proceeded to decorate them oven when from 
an utilitarian point of view there was 

absolutely no need of such decoration 
When ho dressed his stono flint, lus bone 
knife or woro his fabric, out of tho ran 
material they wero at once ready to satisfy 
his purpose fully well , but ho was not 
complete!) satisfied and immediately gave 
the Hint a fine polish beautifullv carved the 
handle ol the knife and embellished the 
apron with a border And why > Because 
bo could not resist his inner impulse to 
idorn and beautify He decorated from 
ic sheer Jo> of it and not to serve an) 
not motua. 

Tho psychology of primitive man and 
th" psychology of infant-, exactly correspond 
with each other 11 tiny are both dose 
aid truthful imitators. Tho early man was 
an imitator of nature lie minutely copied 
the animal and vegetable life winch 
stir reran d<M him Only these two sources 
inspired Ins artistic groins and as realistic 
delineators of anlrasU the palaeolithic artist 
j 4 as yet unsurptwd But when mm 
reached the neolithic age and had the 
opportunity to coira into intimate touch 
with vegetable phenomena, he craJualtr grew 
resiles* within hteuelf His d«» “loped 


ivithetic instinct, rebelled against the idea 
of merely copying nature lie wanted to 
produce something stamped with the radcltble 
impress of his iudep°ndeat being So ho 
became a creative artist and produced 
geometrical and abstract designs which were 
foreign to nature followed subsequently by 
entirely new complex and fabulous animal 
motifs H« certainly drew his inspiration 
from the animal and the vegetable world 
but the concrete forms which resulted from 
this synthetic appreciation belonged to quite 
different and another world Thus ra music- 
when two tunes are combined it does not 
produce a third note but a harmony , and 
ra painting two colours aro mixed to result 
ra a completely new one Hotifs novel in 
design and charming in conception were 
created by man in this manner and he 
continued to evolve decorative forms ere he 
could conceive the human form ra terms of 
stone or erect magnificent structures 

That sculpture and architecture has 
overshadowed the art of decoration in the 
course of subsequent centuries does not 
give any superiority to the former Thoy are 
simply different aspects of the ono continuous 
ware of aesthetic impulse culminating ra 
architecture which welded all the other 
forms into a synthetic whole Indeed it will 
not ho an exaggeration to say Miat all tho arts- 
nre fundamental!) decora no 

So it is apparent, that tho crannjr 
for ornament is inherent in man and 
'K hft; laalwanftd* *wfJn am/ang 'ine imnft 
primitive savage ns well as the most highly 
cultured man , onl) the degree of refinement 
and oxprcssiieness h liable to vary This 
decoratue instinct is born as we have 
alreaJ) seen out of the creative impure of 
man and the stage or progre s of civilization 
dots not off etirel) interfere with this urge 
of lift Tn n aborigines of New Zealand 
and the master builders ol Lgypt and 
Greece have alike respond d to this 
But the mode ol manifestation of 
this particular instinct inn) vary with 
«gv and clime aUi with other humau 
instincts. Tim vehicle for th« expression of 
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the decorative instinct does not matter in 
tho long ran— it is the beauty of form which 
is the criteria for all aesthetic purposes 

Han endeavoured to create observes 
Trjo Hirn a representation of God a 
receptacle of the divine spirit, by means of 
which he may entei into relations with the 
divinity Alongside with this endeavour, 
however there can be always observed 
another tendency winch has b^en of scarcely 
less importance in the history of art — the 
effort to flatter and propitiate the divinity 
Thus the ornamental art which is lavished 
in the decoration of temples maj m most 
cases be interpreted as homage to the god 
who is believed to inhabit the temple or to 
visit it * 

The Indians of yore were no exception 
to the umversal rule They rather responded 
to this ornamental instinct with more than 
usual vigour They were extremely rich and 
prolific in their production and have left 
behind exquisite and man ellous legacies 
for the admiring posterity to wonder at 

Indeed their genius specially revelled in 
tho art of decoration They frequently forgot 
themselves and the true sense of propriety 
in beautifying unre«ervedl\ with luxunou 
ornaments of singular charm and graceful 
variety the objects most near to their hearts 
the images of their gods and goddesses 
and the temples which enshrined them They 
poured their verj souls in rapturous glee 
and devotion and transformed the cold 
and bare surfaces of the walls into a 
glowing mass with carving, of intricate 
Tar i cl J tacy Tho dolorous 

and skilful i efforts of the artist caused the 
exterior of the Indian temples to shimmer 
* ex J n, ; e *»* ™ intransient 
play of light and shade extremely pleasing 
to tho vision As the devotee uttered the 
in tireless repetition, to 
attain the object of his heart s desire and to 
acquire religious merit qmcklj and surely 

U Z p, ° U ? ?, , St aIso , tncd t0 P ! «$e his 
god bj embellishing almost every inch of 
available space with rhythmical and 
conventional formulas The abiding love of 
ornament is nKo echoed m ancient Indian 
literature specially in the preponderance of 
alamkaia and anupram Owen Jones verv 
aptl> remark® Although ornament is most 
properly an accesson to architecture and 

«?•. ******"'« of Rd gi an an I 


should never be allowed to usurp the place- 
of proper structural features or to overload 
and disguise them it is la all cases the very 
soul of an architectural monument, and by 
ornament alone we can judge truly of the 
amount of care and nnnd which have been 
devoted to the work All else m building 
might be result of rule and compass but by 
the ornament of a building can we best 
discover how far the architect was at the 
same time an artist. * 

Of all the Indian people however the 
ancient Onssans are famous for the magnific 
ent monuments erected by them and adorned 
bj still more gorgeous decoration of chaste 
and elegant design and varied exuberance 
It is perhaps not an exaggeration to say 
that if it would take a sum —say a lakh of 
nipees or pounds to erect such a building 
U mgaraj temple Bhuvanoswara) as this 
it would take three lakhs to carve it as this 
one is carved f 

T e Orissan treatment of everything great 
and small like the ancient Egyptians was 
strongly decorative The abundant variety 
of animal motifs in Orissa is indeed 
surprising Like the Assyrian master also, 
*t he that attracted him, 

cither bv their size or strength either by tho 
fnc r n! C f 1 ^ rt>ndercd °r the terror thoj 
h^L ° n jT that the chisel of 
3 n d V cnIp * or d,d , not trea t with taste 
Thus ! 10 i von<Jerfl » l repertory of 
n , ot only mc!udcs tho lion the 
, tho l0rse , «hd the stag but also 
goose fish monkey sheep dog frog tortoise. 

E jr n f d f ba, j and ° ven th ° crnb aai 

ntd S,u i f"* nlruo ’ 1 all the docile helpers 
d u , bt t abl ° ODOm ' es of •“in We should 
nc . coun r t the Significant fact 
that a largo variety of these organic forms 
were carved with singular power and 
ro ? llsm vr,nch contrasts with the 
SSbl? conventional treatment of the 
nei D hbouring figure sculntnrp-? The 

ShnnK 10 ll0 f n °a 1 ’ ngar ^ ‘ho Vigorous 
konmf tl 0t Vast, dev anti 

and tin of Muktesetvnra 

Si n fi t er) * ni s l’ ,r '<' d chargers of 
th? mS? 1 ! "It sta " d '»!: testimonies of 
,Thslv l ,„ ,a ' 1 . 0 ab,lll y of tho Indian 

wthetour M,, ' ro »“ J 

lljr '“p-°r"’»™r or Ornament London 

Arll.h'Z 'ZoL , K[Z\' l , U ! Tm' 1 B ’“ trn 
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Butns »"'l«* cn ¥aS r ,S’. mere 
catkmen > desian. «« n0 “ perceptions m 
artiste appe-il to °J J^hnn of lines end 
peculiarly happy dlsP formed imbued and 
forms, but are also th aD infinite 

scintillating as it w * re , belief religious 
r.rtety of national ldcas “”a f e difficult to 
or mythical which it elements alone 

find in their ot art goes 

Another irell kuoirn »"”“® nh | motifs 
>0 iar as to snsscst that .^thcUc 

never tt-.the 

considerations and tha symbolical 

permanent element JouldWhe^^ (hc 

meaning and the „ animistic conceF 
external form. In the pre » hQs a , lts 
tion of the world or ° ! * m ®° Object or a build 
principal aim to provi r strengthening 

f. s „th magicaUy prot cure jr^ , 

signs or symbols. In «*». and s y m bolic 
however their original m forgotten aod the 
•character waa nea * £ frequently applied 
ornamental forms sre rit b but n vague 
as purely decorative rn« n ^j T supposed 
reminiscence of their . t ins tinct of 
effects t It S h«Sr “f the Omsan 

primitive terrov in “ w tQ sa f e guard the 
craftsmen which led .the adequa tely and 

sacred dwellings of go host ,le -spirits and 
properly from profane ana no force , bv 

to di»pel the ad P et T * °£>li"ion> monument 
adorning the splendid ^ e Gw 

with mighty ^^V a-an't the azure 
buoha sharply .^ Ul ^J u i 00 ° s MaVara head 
sty (Fig W the ce f u \ tornnas and 

■which decorate the grace Kirttirou khj 
panels (F.g 1) the grot^ {rom n)C , 
.masts which Susion (Fig "> 

and wall* in bewildenng P Uc llrt ,tes 
and the ferocion- ana » encircling 

Ky.te. “ *Kir “• ■ sy * r 

c have already P s{j00gXy decorative 

K; ”> s- *»i 


. „ the Ori an craftsmen 

a greater force p ] e The six 1°"S 

than sv.th aoy ^her pe^^ ^ thirteen th 
centuries from the {he „ 5 orions striving 

saw the S p resS his inner aesthetic 

of (he artist to express tire , D!> tinct m 
TC.lm-.toJi ™j d effort to produce 
plastic <““1 *,’V and dntinctly original 

something ,„„y from l.npta 

the eventual bream s the gradual 

leading stn ? ES . „it,vc genius and the 
efflorescence of ta« *• m e " tren1 e], nnle 
ultimate p „, ect b „„ouy onth the 

“iditonal era f f sSreghni'”™. *'>« earliest 

„t 2r SESS^W-i »< 

probablv to the ^pem^S ^ mlt)a f an d crude 
centurv ' . o{ decoration by an 

ittempta “feet hand Par-isuramcswira 

un te idv and im P e " the craft man => 

«| w further jrogr _s beautiful and 

-iud HoTaWe^gns of Vaital Deni boldly 
chirmmg floral dg deigned betray 

conceived and etlecuvci oe , th etic 

tie gradual appreciation of the 

co i ciou«ne« i and at g PP Tho decorati'C 
beautr of ]J>™ ‘ ^ , group of temples 
rocabulin of the t y^ |q fte we alth 

of SoSmal anj 

S'^SSS’Si S--*; tsf Co 

»;* C’ -Sr'es a ” unmnlalably betray 
older structures m»o nrra ngeropnt they 

traditions 


, o c_v Art. « Kiitlimabb. 

iaCur.or U t””™P -br- 


ditions .. 

MaVteswara »* 7 WU" g 

s«y>7» -a.-ist.tS'ss? te 

Sse^TSr^M ^Vs?eu E C 

and magnificence (F^ b •)) tergu 

the oroameuts arc by co . or d m .ted in 

remained to ne wonderfully 

„,0 ’KsmV itbin 

S7L“so The .sKnisting dorclepment 

Si thfetaty. ™d<™ . » •‘” pl . e h'lghly 

device closely resembling the Islamic ser pt. 
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mediaeval period are characterized by the 
predominance of the beautiful and peculiar 
Onssan scrolls over all the other forms of 
decoration Every discriminating critic will 
admit that the wonderful skill and decoratire 
feeling displayed in the execution of the 
*°', ase , designs such as plmlalata 
{Fig II) paha-lata nati lata (Fig 10) tana 
tain etc. unmistakably shows that in this 
department of fine arts the Or.ssan 
sculptor easily excelled his Greek compatriot" 
The appealing beauty and decorative grandeur 
of the Rajaram temple are pre eminently dne 
to the luxuriant grace of these carvings 
The minutely carved wall with delicate and 
intricate details afforded a pleasing back- 
ground to the exquisite statuary in high relief 
and clearly outlined the flowing curves of 

climax of the Orissa craftsmans search for 
the beatific vision in the realm of aesthetics 
and sums up all that is best and the mist 
charming In the bewildering wealth of 

“e "effect thC,r CXqmSite . fi 2aud 
6 f“ ecf . accompanied by a 
perfect proportion and tho massiveness of it« 
structure the temple excels all other temples 

r ’ c 'm & ?! “ th0 

-A 

S r k ’ b l 0 ,£°“ h°' f arl “ -5 confined 

tT. fn.M» o, t. f S o r„r °! 

ar,s ot ,h0 sre.tcr I„d„„ Li m"he „*c 

1 i*J^4knU T l?£“VjfJ39 TC 7 7 ™» 


of Ihe adventurous spirit and maritime 
enterprise of the ancient Oriyns M e find 

S VT de " Ce °„ f lh J s '"finance m Burma 
biara Champa, Cambodge Java am] other 

The interesting fact 
reveaM by the Burmese tents that at one 
time Lower Burma itself was known as 
Uhhah or Utkala and the modern town of 

to r °The aS es S t n H heln l (P ? ri) ' " mpl5 ' lesflfics 
n tl 0t c0,0! " a l settlements 

in the land of the Irawaddy by the neople 

fhTtheflnr? 7 Tt » «>» 6 probable 

JSiJ* fl «» ! ornaments Kirttinmfcha mask* 
flamboyant Makaras and the guardian lions 
hich decorate the innumerable sanctuaries 
of Burma are all modelled on medme"al 
S" r t PC %s T,,e « ™ " ,a ° <»«' inomg 
relations between OnssnT Kahngf S^he 

S 'UT^ Bren' 6 • ,dj0,n,n - •«“pc1w 

KSSS&ufied s 

“ ,S ““t of the best products of* Orissaf re ' m 
it *P« l'L» to say' that 

splendid decorations R JJ at n re f ret *hat these 
continue to be submet T" Sl i°“ ld SllU 
research and , ubject of archaeological 

inherent bcEta bc'T^T A' lhmt the,r 
b > People at largo I„ - 

sance of our nation « f S , peri0(1 of renais- 

tad -t - 

these charming desim. r„, t y lo rec over 
and obl,v,on B and i" Pparcnl ” s£lect 

practical purposes in \ h f m for all 

verv easily „td,™ T ' h, ' 5_ Wp Ve can 
dreisn. which are Ml a “ clcn ! lDdlan 
national ideas and Pi> „J °* a PPeil to our 
slavish mutation of tta3 reteTd ln ' ,cad of 
foreign patterns m j nte and meaningless 
architectural decoration iml W,D fi cnillroidei T 
arts Another pS “h?oh , othe J ^dustnal 
attention is tint tlin m !I! , so demands our 
about ancient Indian art 1 ?" 1 pop "! ir notion 
moos with the art Cl,r j 0a< dy synotiy 

Ulora onir Sat ™ d 

that thtre u no dearth < fJ ,ouW known 
monuments equally anc,cn t Indian 

and sublime in executioner* concc P t,on 
m,on Moreover though 
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It was mh Ij con piering Man the 1 vd One Tut working it out theories are indulged and 
that the Budlln became a Buddha. Mara is praetucs enjoined wtm.li are at once tho mo>t 
nothin,, hit the pcrsonihoation of lima desire’ revolting and hot nl Io that htinnn depravity could 
Kama is tho loot of all innenes and suff nn„s think of, an I compared to which the worst 
and lienco it is called Mi»n- Vrlyu death lliere- specimens of Holiwtll btreet lilenturo of the last 
fore in order to attain to amrta immortality’ which ctntun would appear absolute!* pure and 
is the sumo as »ujt7na one must overcome it among tho j radices enjoined which jronioto the 
But how can it le done 1 There am various nttimmentof ) «.r feet ion d baucher* of tho most 
means suggested and adopted m B iddhist and l>e tial cliaracter not even excepting mothers M-ders* 
non Budilin t sv stems ahU * B it the \ ajra\ mists daughters is reckoned as most essential Rcudeii 
found out quite a new course when thoi fioldlj ma\ here l>o referrel a!«o to tho extracts fronaii 
isserted perliaps seeing the weakness of onlinarv work called FI alia n mean lamahlrofana fatilrd 
people that it is not I x avoiding the objects of given I y Bandit Ilarapraaad bhistrOn 
desire but rather b* cnjoxmg them that disiro his DC , ' 

can le removed Bondage is due to desire no The best manual of Vijrajanism is as far ft* I 
doubt lit it is d siro itocif flu* leads to cman know tho Subhlsilawtiijraiia edited I j C Bencfall 
cipation 1 lu t as ono takes out witer from tho in winch both the works l‘\ S and J3 under 

ear with water itself or a thorn with a thorn itself n view spciiallj the former an* quoted 
so the wise remove desire with desire itself JS Be-od s the Ciftlaum llnprakaran a' (JASB 
The* further «aj that no action e\eu though ISOs Ko 2 jp 175 tT) I’andit 

it msj l»o of the worst kind if done with llaraprasad Shastri has given In a collection 
a pure thought {ahtfena manasll ) or with of somo small \ ajrayana treatises m a ao’tnne 
wisdom 'prajViy x) brings about downfill on called Adiapmxtjra‘<amgra}ui GOS \L, 1027 4\e 

tho contrary it leads one to success lor instance are thankful to them as well as to Dr Bonos tosh 

poison when taken m accordance with propel llhattacharyy •» the worth* son of tho latter 

method acts like life-giving ambrosia, but even who has now presented us with the two books 


wisdom tprajViyi) brings about downfill on called Adiaytuvjra'tamgraluj GOS \L, 1027 4\e 

tho contrary it loads one to success lor instance are thankful to them as well as to Dr Bonos tosh 

poison when taken m accordance with propel llhattacharyy i tho worth* son of tho latter 
method acts like life-giving ambrosia, but even who has now presented us with the two books 
good food if taken improper!* acts like poison lying I efon. ns besides tho Sldhanam&la alnadv 
The good or bad conseqn nco of an action does i nl lishcd from which much can bo gathered about 
not depend on the action itself but on the jure vjjrajanism Ifo gives u, hone also for another 
or Impure state of ones mind For if a man work on the sul ject Oidiyaiambja which is now 
requests lus father to to somewhere and tho latter under his editorship * 

falls down and meets then and there with his V mere glance at tho • atafoout du fotvl Itbttam 
d ath, tho former cannot bo ch-mted w Ih tho emm 1 rf Corjirr «.ll ,ho«- Iho "oLlora o'? Uinstw 
of raticide K or can tho attendant blnk*u l e held literat >o and from Dr I* Hawn hi’ a nnip 
resnonsiUo for the sudden death of the Arhat The ^a„ jh ibhasTl an l Sandhna^ana m the 
suflenng from some pain on the neck at whose Indian II, stor, cal Qualcriy just to hand Vol vi 
request he btgan to shampoo it It is therefore June 1930 p 88Ui containing an cairactfromthe 
ow m 0 to good or evil thought that there is good Ilf vjratanlrn U »s clear that withoutToo m” the 
or evil consequence of an action This is a content s of such Tantnc works \ajmamsm oan in 
doctrine which in fact is the sano as found in no wax be studied and under tood thoron-hK + And 
tho teachings of S r l hr spa fn the Dhaaai at yitti it ma* be that we shall have to nilxhfS mtr 
B it there is a great difference for while in tho It may bo noted here th .t it is t ev \« 

Bhagaiat gil& the strict restraint of son«cs plays, JS VII G quoted lelow with On Ta r j salt * , 
the most important part it is totally discarded m m the * rm S ll !d 

\njrajanism The sensual indulgence of Us m the lolaMn/rw for hn 

followers helped in its groxth and development tho yoqm* ,l ° * iai>pme ss of minds of 

I? ‘he miMinderstanding of 6 tnyata hro lght about Incidentallv it ma* he n i» 

the inevitable rteg“nerat on of Buddhism re-affirm Bacchi wilt dn well , i 

mg the troth given expression to bj *1 anutU 94) a ° uo[l l[ ho undertakes a ciilical 

na jatu kamah kamananj upabhogena samyati I , * This name is not found in- the MR from which 
hav. a krspavartmeva bhuya evabh.vardhate . ‘Utat,on P „ *5* ^ert M" %£» 

Desire. is nevei. «xtmsnush«l.b\ thaejupa menJ. of. *«, Ttri^Hva. TJl ° "ofk-’-s. -allrjhjitejL 


na jattt kamah kamananj upabhogena samyati l . * This name is not found in- the MR from which 
hav. a krspuvartmeva bhuya evabh.vardhate . ‘Utation P 'm'l? , *5* ^certa 

Desire is nevei. extmgmshed.bv tlinenjpx menJ. qK ‘o! 3crxa£pva. d n T1 l° "wKist nii»hnI«L 
the desired object it only grows stronger like a fire in TibelM In j"/?, ‘“shtions of it 

with clarified Wter , (Sems h f -n\ 1 l L?^ aIled CM ^aranaimdhana 

Of the degeneiation of Buddhism as found in the not O/ffirtW// par * <s i J ' ort l- D and not 

tajrajana gyst m more than half a centur* back namo^ is ^ittarnt»Sl^h^ ,na , c d m another its 
xvrote Dr R a j e n d r a 1 a I Mitra in h.s « » I>o die sbyoA 

desenpton of the Taihagalagid yaka in l is to IndrahL 6 ?!. authorship teing assigned 
■hmwfcnf StldhKtlitvatun m Nepa 1 1SS2 p ^Gl Tibetan by rivn.awU« r "as translated into 

i The professed object devotion of the highest II p 13G Pa?tIIf ^ , Seo Cordi r Part 

kind- absolute and unconditional it the sacrifice translations am of iL "JL The fact that these two 
of all worldly attachments wishes and aspirations hrou'-ht to he ® a . n,e opeinal work has been 
— — — — Prablinbhai p a ?' « T*. ijf*, my P“P‘* ft 

* Seo m* paper The Docfnnet of Jlman and a critical edition of it^ tnLShfL „ A 10 ® 8 * 
liififmaiv read at tho Indian Oriental Conference text It will be mcludwi tb f« « lttl V, beta ? 
Lahore «id^ paitl* published in Tie T tsiabharah &rj« c yhich w ill be starhS veiy soon risvab!taratf 
+ Ragena badhxate loko ragenaivi vimucjatet Jb p 81 bemnning wjtli woy 3 in 

§ kamaj jatara jalenaiva kantakenaixa kantak»m I such as Hernial antra “ w several works 

rigepaiva talhS ra»am uddharantt manPujah » tanlra, and Ar?naya?« 5 r 7 fa„/^ a W 0 ^”^ a ’ ; 'J[ o - s '^ 
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decide as to whether the resins here is ith 
mx Kn or lola Tib with the four MV3 supports 
the latter for we read m it 

shy e ho mfion par Mod ra ' 1 
libras bn can yin 4 
In Skt it will be 


j iallol~i1hnnatim phalam l 
Tvidentlv this is the best leading specially 
supply ins the olject of the veih vplnaynti 


1 17 

*rgi 

This -kVa is noted in SS r t 5 ns well as 
in l)f p 11’ I oi f fthnifor m?l mam three Mbs 
together \\ i h b*i r ad l hhayonmilannm which is 
not tettei The question here is whether wre 
should ipiI h'r' mriviam or niThnam See 
pp 70 "7 »l tie present \ohune where we liave 
not le-. than five tunes nulanam in the same 
n,e as of niflanam The roots V mil and V mil 


" hat is viayu'ldln/aiji m c 5 Read fot it mlUjUm 
valhyam Tib gyo dan dan nt 
II 26 

[ qifetl ] ST T I 

sTnatnit p HTWftfes: ii 

Here for the suggested reidins [parahiia] three 
MbSof Dr llh at tae h nr j 5 a base pnrunta - while 
two read prannhta The suggestion is uncalled 
for, piarudila itself uemg the actual reading 
and it is supported by Tib which translates it 
taking together the preceding word sada by 
ting tu nu bkt Sn lljirai udita b a da p l arudl t a 
13 a Bodlusattva liter whom the Chapter XW of 
the ProiTilpTnamiti is named 

Sncnprariiffitnjwrurrrta bee also the {oUavrms 
chapter 

Tlie word na in a should be ua Tib b<ilnn 
the line thn, Icing 

*v? laprauuhta'-ycia 


nave quito different meaning* aet specially in 
llurtlhist work* \ mil i* frequently u»ed for Viml 
In a passage qiiot 1 from Bio llum itnnha l\ 


Dr 1’ riu-rln miQ Yol M Vo 2 Tune 
ITH* p -191) there is wilann The same 
word m tho same «eneo 13 used n» the 
\yh/al ml 1 / ikVij pom Ml pp 21 22 
In two \ersc m th« S infill ml iiHiln metro 
in t*o dilTeicnt woil s descnhel in DC 
pp 171 101 there is milrtn In tho Vil i/a larjmnn 
pnllished leeently in OnS p 73 the Mine word 
mthn 1 lia-> been employed twice Therefore tho 
emenlatinns nirlnnn m the llirec Mss and nnlana 
mil” 111 seems to me to he uncalled for and 
unjustifiable Ami in tho present ca*e we should 
real ullnyor vulanam 


1 19 


'TH^t SJ SIRS q HX fj| 
Hoi ITS ^ R7STS ll 


Tht« too is tuotwl in SS p 1’ and in DC 
P in in the latter with more def <ti\e rea lings 
nnd a lacuna 

Here the roaling* in r i-annot I r> areopted J*ar 
can wt take that of the SS 1h >ugh a 1 etter one 
prri sr; 1>/i rn ’j i > In'll lam The a tnal reading 
j, how o or 


II U a JTR [PRt ] tm- 

c qtn. qrnr agrarian Tcffmara slRnc i 

I ^ yRfHJnjUTTt l 

In n tho vauanks of fvw Ihl) suggetod bj tlie 
editor areas follows liF tradlham D utitham C 
' idhynm Hence tliero is no justification for the 
Ljwendati 00 One should read hero *11 hymn with 
Tib qi/o 

In r agrrd} should l e aarfim and it is to be 
uirstrued with lolltim according to Tib which 
bos / nan mchoq 

In d for pariain wo hasp vldhnn in two Mb' 1 ' 
lut in accordance with Tib (f/tcr) it is mdlnh 


nprTrjTTxrg u i 

rnniMl'srj rmTTTcq »TTgJqV ysfanq || 


31 

W hat docs the word -slddham mean here’ It 
must tie im Ilham sloth Tib gTnd Slglnn 
yjf'\ a 'Mi w well known Tins 

sloka is quoted m DO p Ml with the comxt 
reading lut tlie editoi did not notice it 


) r ii«r; anmialnnUam 

It i-> Mij-portod parth 1 > tho '199 op a n ,i fulh 
ly Td reading 

I “hag dm Isil ha sansfi.a ni 1 
Of nlparcram atah kumt 

1 nkc«pta\jaip na kiunana l 
drt‘tyvyain llrdito IhlUtn 

lhHHIii*I aimncyite i 
— 1 /riri/oin;ro*Hi /mint OOS p It 
O ,r»lr rrn rr i » » 5 r / 1 / - 1 Wr»/ «/■ i* v V i •/ > * 
n l»m 1 ilia O^i n o l)»hl j. fs 

H 


5^51; gonn'r > 

"hen four 'ISS tt\Vjmnlh'irj t ^m snppoited ty 


Tib (than inn) for paramTiglm tho editor appenrs 
to liaic some reason hi ],is choosing the second 
readme Hut what doc, it moan * \nd wliat is 


<Tiq qRt<«flIltt »TRIC'3 1 
felled nm vtra i 


One'rea'hn- h t r l ' i tf!r t ^ ,nl / of 1,10 H' ln/ 1 nl( ‘ in 
tine rea lirg for tlm word xTitia m t> is viTitroi < 


which d*s« not throw nnj ti^ht nnrl Mielt I 4 

rt-lnl> ojffloil Iho lib lo,, Vgu K r t “J. (I 

ol„. moininc ,Tnh o,.„ck „l„ r ml Sew 

ol ll,, vor-o lovomo, (l0 II it Iidw t( 

iu„nil I,o ,ho lo. i. 
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lefectivoly It is to be noted tint in Tib the voids 
i«//a and le are omitted 

m 2* 

qjwngratftnra g aqiqfs i 
nqmt q *»4 gnt xrfq^qfa it 

lor amionynlam ma joktam Til would t«i\c 
awton lalantniiU mi read in,. / hm t*hun Ita* pa 

III 30 

WW fsttrSKflat nTg* 

WIT ftTPST* <p|rtf *1 '5^‘Tdtl 

In n Tib In-, nl (««) supported bj alo in b 
In with ill the one shoiitd re id tada for 

talha sii^ge ted 1 % the editoi 

M s 

m [ms’tal iisri fin^navqtfmfgsnsj. « 

Here in a the suggested reading liwirorya] is 
entireli uncalkd foi All the MSb haie bhta^la 
ma> u ill mritfh m3 in and it is ]Uite right lor 
ntnmu.lha tho Iih translator has alhwiTidha 
( muon pm rniona) lor this \amtion see tm 
remarl*s on \ ll b I elov 


lor samildhairtprtraih Tib lias xqm'odha 
iriyi ra 1 yin daj byoi\ jhyir dan) which is letter 
\I 8 

q^qqnfSTtflfc'f I 

tratnsf hhkh ^ sir qrt Tifa*qRi it 
ludentlj with the reaiinc-, «w wo have it goes 
against the \ajnj3na and as such it cannot lie 
accepted Tho fill is tint one must read anUruhya 
Uajraylnam airtruht/a) for smiinritltt/a m r nnd 
the inconsi-rtencj will at once l>o n moved 'He 
It! torsion fnllj Mippmts anlruhi/a Una niton par 
literaili meaning anlrudha) 

This sloka seems to haic been literal] j taken 
Ij the nitlior from a small treatise Mihlyfina 
nmsala 3d attiibutul to N igirjuna. with 
onlj one larntion that while in our text 
wo have in r tajrayina m tho MahTiyd 
nmnnuaka wo read mahlyuia a-, it deals with 
Mablrimsin Here too tho Tib reading is 
anirrnllin (mi shon i>a) See 1 he lantern lluddlni 1 
*ol 1\ No 1 p 71 and the present writers 
studies m the work in the U«iabhlrah Ouartcrh/ 
\ol VII No } 

\\ _o and thefollowing prose lines 


Ml 1 

[ rreq ] tRsiQisf $q faqhrcn \\ 

lor diniluyajam Til has simplj indnyainm 
( dlnn in llyunbi) lor the torniu see Hit) 
■\ol M No 2 June 10 *0 i 101 

Considering the leal ng taicipi in all the M Ck s 
and Tib da m one mar reid heie tar ca (or tat tn ) 
and m no waj tattian as emended ly f)r 
lthattaehai j \ a 
MI 2 

q gr3 51(qg trf%^ 

Tib reads. jntlyate ue«) for j vjalt 
MI f, 

tng q^wv-R 

q'Tfnqr f^nm^qrq q 3rq wuqg n 

In Tib wc read 

rnal hbyor igvud pi thams chad la I 
rdo rie sems dpas gsuns pi ni i 
rnal fi 1 1 or pa sonis l do pli i phi u 1 
don dam pa m do n d mm n 
In tho Sit text wc should read lomtantievu 
(Tib rnal bi/or rgyud ) for t/ogabhadimt 

Incidentally it maj I eol scried that the SI t 
IIS before tho Tibetan translator w as m the Ilengah 
script for it is In this fact that we can account 
for the difference between the Skt and lib versions 
with retard to the f lion mg three cases which 
have alreaus been disunspd Skt it min il a lib 
.alhintVdl i (M W) Skt ji/itf Tib flSi/nV 
MI b) an ^ S,t t/oiolhadrew Til yo lalanlretu 


qjqrt^Rtnt mqTwqiafd fqgq.1 

Here for n/wni;i in lhhlk\ayi vn theio must 
w kiayain knd the ei o is the same on ti 0 
following page (1 J) The sen«p of tho \ersc 
demands that chmgo nn l it is supported In lib 
reading in tho hist place mam per «pn«t (lit 
viiarnum ) hfiidblJu at nnrjitjm) iud in the 
second ad pa ( kray a) 

_lktwctnt//"A iham and aLikTintiam (p 7'» 1 111 
aiiipitian, (111 o ni* cm me it j r Hid dan' 
niu-,t le inserted Sunil in between tho two 
d.nniH ' lDl1 (l> 7C 1 111 there 

SIT I'r" 1 "*' vo 

S « V 

suite! I 1 ; rfb \&>) rcid " “ rK "‘ ,tt ' d a ” li 

IT. ®' 11 ‘“J i nan rail 

w ° , ! n ^ For -ui adlianaili and panc'i 
ioiiainaiam«,J >l<ln ° d<x ° s 1,1 "pakai i? puli) 

101 j at ti aiaymiami 1 , 

SS,&?.h ,h jl3W’.c5 , ;r i ' ,! •" ,s "“" c 

imimal l tlkc T 100 n " 1( -b space of the 

Ksl 1 . i hcr,? F should how eier like 

to ol sen e in conclusion that tho mamotiectof 

S'i'SsES” h ,ln “ mw * jmSmTMSSu* 

s?u„Ter,rv„s p t nti1 ««» 


ya 


fqTUtrnq^pn 1 


Thv Nilograph has mlhan 
r The \i lograph reads ba for (. 



The Library System of Baroda 

Br \F\\ I IN 't01U \ Lit TT fi 
IS Highness the Maharaja Ga*U 1 «h lightened ruler diseov ' 


H IS Highness the Maharaja Gvk« 1 w *i 
early in hi» reign determin d t "rant 
to 1)13 people the boon f frt. and 
compulsory education did not ta*e 1 ng to 
discover that the results of his efl rt t r the 
uplift of bis people by no mean cinio ip to 
his expectations There was a 1 ik n the 


lightened ruler dtsoov ered tl at the best means 
r topping this leik was the introduction 
i the free public library into Baroda 

Cousin LiBRums 

Hi st libraries are run on the principle 
f c operation between the Government the 
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The )( ul a R o h C utral Lit r»r 


have established a co operative society for tl 
wholes do purchase of books pen dical < • 
supplies. It is receiving wide snpjort from 
the libraries of the btate as well as from 
nn"y outside its limits Tin societv 1 m 
the Pustalalaya a monthly Ubrarv j uinal 
in Gujarati and has published a n odel 
classified and priced catalogue of the U'H) 
be t book 3 in Gujarati language Anotl er 
useful work which is in course of publication 
is au annotated and descriptive list of the 
be t Gujanti novels which is being produced 
with the aid of local scholars 


bum mo'. 1 - 

Tl e LI rary Department is frequently 
callel on to fit up libnrj stills as well as to 
rg mze separate library esl bitions not only 
iu Baroda but also in other parts of India 
During the visit to the Library of II I- Loid 
It vin \ iccroy and Gov ernoi General of 
Ind a to Barodi last January such an evhibi 
tion was organized in Baroda while another 
one was made in Patlan last March on the 
occasion of the library conference m that 
cih and in "Snvsan at an agricultural 
exhibit on 


Trvvhiim, IjBR VRIES 

The work of the aided libraries is 
controlled and guided by the I ibrm Depart 
ment of th“ State which has also in tituted a 
Travelling L brary Section V travelling library 
is a box holding from fifteen to twenty books 
and is made strum- enough to withstand hard ^ 
wear The e 1 ores are dispatched free of 
charge to any library school factorv or null 
or even to private persons willing to a t as 
honorary librarians. From these centres the 
books are lent out free of charge. Tl e 
section now bi' over 400 boxe ind over 
is 000 volumes 1st year 1 > «€6 volumes 
were circulated in 170 centre 


Linrvrv Tkv ms 

The Library Department las had the 
privilege of giving librarv training to several 
library a pi rant' and 111 ranans in Mysore 
Dewas Bhavnagar and el e where are amongst 
the young men who have served a short 
apprentices! ip in Baroda The last person 
to undergo this training i Mr Agirwala 
of the N aland a College who at the rejue t 
of tl e curator has promised to compile a 
text book of library economy in Hindi 


For many years past the Library Depart 
roent has been giving visual instnict 
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tl e form of lectures illustrated bv magic 
lantern and unemi 

ClSTl M LllRVll Bm i\ 

The Central I ibran Barodn comprises 
the following secticns — newspapei room 
lending reference and ladies libiarics 
children s playroom and libruv bindery and 
general olhee fJe library is mn on tie 
open access s> tem most t the stocl 
temg accessible to the leader It is 
impossible to undere timate the educational 
and cultuial % tine of permitting, tl o patrons 
of the 1 brai> frecij to browse nlon a the 
shelves and to make their own selection 
after actual l andling of the stocl 


111713 volumes lave been circulated amongst 
its 4 5‘ > 3 readers Isearlj 28000 of the 
circulation consists of Inglish books lliese 
figures are significant when we consider 
that tic city contains less than 3o000 
literates of which I 000 alone know Fnghsb 

I vi ire v\o Cmi n v\ s R o is 
Tho llabih or Ladies Room is very 
v ell patronized and is freely supplied not 
ouly v ith books but al o with newspapers 
and periodicals Peril ips the most inteiesting 
section of tie I brtrj is the Childrens 
1 lav room and 1 ibrarv which consists of a 
1 lge and any hall veil furnished and 
decorated and jrovidecl with English and 



fie Ladies I lrar> Bared v 


N 1 v\ m 11 1 1 Ro* i 

Tho newspaper room is open for twelve 
hours daily througl out the year and keeps 
about 300 periodicals 

Sro k vnp Oil i*i ati s * 

Tl e Central Library has now nearly 

14 000 volumes, apart from tic is 000 
volumes in the Travelling I ibrary Section 
One-half of tl e stock consists of I nglish 
hooks During the past year no less than 


vernacular books and pipers as well as 
witl a variety of indoor games amusements 
and occupations such ns draughts jigsaw 
puzzles mosaic work designing meccliano 
.etc Hero will be found reading suitable 
for any age from alphabet books and rag 
books to fairy tales and stories As the 
child grows older it is granted access to 
ho juvenile sect, on ot the hbrnry 

with its , tool of 3000 3- nglish books tbroueh 
utT, '.‘.l™*'’".: fjl It eventually finds 
itself at homo in the adult collodion 
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Rlfu»m» Limtvrv 

The relerence collection is aer\ complete 
efforts being mule to icqu re all ti e most 
valuable dictionaries encyclopedias and tier 
worlds of reference as well as rnn * < 'j 
important magazines Magazine-. indeed 
form the only up to date cyclopedias and 
n-, a key to them the library keeps such 
useful indexes as the Libmrj \ssociattons 
Subject In lex to 1’enodtiaL and II *V 
AVil on « Header s Gin Ir to PtrtO'hcnls md 
International I ider The curator has 

induced the Library \ssociation to include 
in the ^ nlject Index some IndiaD journal 
and has himself undertaken to index for 
that annual the Modern I ei tea tho fa/cn/to 
rcueir and Hu]>a it Failing such aids 

to rcsearcl tie task of making use of 
such periodical for reference work is nlmo t 
a hopeless one 


l biaij Raroda 

functions of a public library m tho West, 
but in India this work is very much restricted 
partly because the institutions are not well 
upphed with hooks of reference and also 
for want of training on the part of the 
library staff 

Linnim Blildix 

The question of providing sufficient space 
for the nctmtiei of the Library Department 
has been before the Government for some 
years The present plan is the relegation of 
most of the book stock to a separate stack 
room erected behind the mam building and 
attached thereto This building which is 
practically complete is 80 feet long and 34 ’/j 
feet wide It is to bo fitted with four 
tiers of steel shelving and will accommodate 
over 130 000 volumes The first and the 
third tiers are reserved for the stock of the 
open acce s lending and reference libraries 
while the intermediate tiers are intended for 
the spare stock 


The reference library acts as a kmd_of 
general information bureau and every effort 
is made to deal with tie numer ^.and seme 
times bewildering enquiries received both from 
visitors and also corre pondecU Such 

wort is of course part of tie normal 


Cost ot tiii urve 

The reader may be interested to know the 
co«t of this p! m for popular education and 
self culture The expenditure for the vear 
10*1-30 is therefore given 


51—6 
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Rs 

Upkeep of the Central I ibrarj Baroda j6 000 
Contributions to aided libraries 

Government contribution 33000 
Panchajats contribution 32000 
Peoples conti lbution 34 000 

Total Rs 15 j 000 

The Government has no hesitation m 
shouldering tl is burden for it is fully in 
agreement with the dictum of Sir Walter 
Besant The public libraiy is an adult 
school a perpetual and lifelong continuation 
class and the librarian is the readers most 


important teacher and guide If F the 
Dew an of Baroda recently stated that when 
on tour he examines the boys and girls wlo 
Imp left school to ascertain tho extent of 
lapse into illiteracy amongst them and ho 
m\ an ibly finds how negligible this is in a 
village with a library The library authorities 
have therefore been enjoined to endeavour 
to plant a library in every ullage which 
possess a primarj school 

Further information about tie working 
of the system will be found in Bat oda an l 
it ' t Libtanes published by the Central 
Librarj Baroda nt Rs 2 4 


Social Regeneration and Industrial Efficiency 


Bt RAJANI Iv ANTA DAS M Sc Hi D 


A NOTHER condition of achieving industrial 
efficiencv is social regeneration Indus 
trial efficiency is in fact, the scientific 
organization by a nation of all its social 
forces including traditions or institutions for 
the satisfaction of its material wants and 
tho more vigorous these forces are the more 
efficient industrially a nation is 1 1 ely to be 
For centuries social life in India 1ms lost 
its vitality Like an individual a society 

survives by adaptation It was the inability 
to ndapt itself to tho ebang ng conditions of 
the woild which has been oiie of the essential 
causes of India s social decadenco and 
conseqnontlj of industrial stagnation The 
development of India s industrial efficiency 
depends to a large extent upon her social 
reuval 


1 PmiosonucsL Attitldf 
The most important means of regenerating 
Indian societj is the reconstruction of a new 
social attitude or philosophy of life M ah 
the progress of science and art and the 
gradual control by men of natural and 
social forces tie world has been undergoing 
rapid changes not onlj m tho material 
aspect but also in ethical and spiritual ideals 
The handicraft 1ms been replaced by tho 
factory system individual enterprise ly 
joint stock companies national economy by 
international economj status bj contract 


mysticism by positivism aud limvorsnlism by 
pragmatism To live and succeed in tlio- 
present world of foreign aggression and 
international competition one of the essential 
things is to create a new attitude towards 
life and its envirnment 

The first point to emphasize in this new 
social aititudo is that the golden age wn* 
not in tho past but tint it is to be in 
the future It is a common belief among 
the masses that tho days of truth ju tice and 
happiness are gone for ever Both the 
mjthological conception and the glorious past 
of Hradu civilization and its subsequent 
domination by foreign nations are mostly 
responsible for such an attitude What is 
needed is the development of a new cons 
ciousness that m spite of its downfall India 
still possesses potentialities to become a 
great nation and tint it is the duty of all 
social members to work towards that goal 
Another point to inculcate is that the 
object of life is not to be happy in a world 
to come but to achieve a richer and fuller 
self expression hero on earth Ono of the 
greatest faculties of man is to project into 
tho future an ideal of lifo from tho past and 
present experience Righth utilized it <an 
become one of the greatest sources of 
individual happiness and of social progress But 
it becomes n national curse when it discourages 
the making of the fullest uso of the present 
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•opportunities and the turning of 0 failures 
into success with the run hope tt at there 
might be compensition or retribution for all 
the present sufferings in a future life This 
is one of the causes of Indus downfall and 
the time lias come when the importance ot 
mating the be t use of the pre ent oppor 
tunities must be realized 

The superiority of human intelligence over 
the blind forces of nature is still another 
•point which must be inculcated n the new 
social attitude The importance of this element 
lies in the fact that the activities of the 
masses are still controlled by the fatalistic 
conception of life Sonic of the cardinal points 
in tins social attitude or philosophv of life 
should be that, farst the destiny of man is 
not influenced by some mysterious and 
supernatural power but by physical and 
social laws second although the laws ot 
nature are inevitable and inalienable tuev 
can be controlled nod directed by human 
intelligence and can be utilized for human 
purposes, third poverty ignorance and miser} 
are not necessary parts of the eternal order 
of things but the results of defective social 
organizations which can be remedied bv 
deliberate social efforts 

The importance of industrial success as 
an object in life must also be emphasized 
Overemphasis npon the spiritual aspects ot 
life and formulation of ethical ideals in India 
at a time when the standard of lite was 
simple and industrial competition was pracli 
tally unknown account for the lack o! 
ai preciation for an industrial career But 
in the e days of over population unempioy 
moot competition and ri ing standard- it has 
t ccome es entialty necessary to real ze that 
industrial success is not only a means to the 
sati-faction of material wants hut also to 
cell dev elopnient and self realization 
2 Indimm-vi CiivRiCrtr 
This orientation of philosophical or 'ocial 
attitude most be accompmied bv ‘he 
upbuilding of individual character Although 
the element- of character such as n'tmet 
and impulse are inborn character it e f is 
mo tly a social product and can be modified 
in accordance with the socia ^ 

importance of this remark become- c'>aent 
by tho analysis of the changes in the 
national chsrtcter ot the people within the 
first quarter of the present century 

For the lurpoe of developing a new 
. .charatter the first thing nece< ary i to 


formulate a new national ideal based on 
nitiona! requirements This ideal must 
include among the requirement- self help and 
self reliance determination and perseverance, 
forethought and tlmftme's and similar 
Other qualities which are essential for 
industrial success \n essentiat quality 
required for industrial efficiency in modern 
times is the spirit of corporate activities 
Handicraft was an individual enterprise in which 
tit individual devoted all his time from the 
beginning to the end to the same article 
This individual work has beep replaced by 
division of labour and one can take part 
only in a small fraction of the work required 
for finishing an article Tins change in 
indu trial technique requires special emphasis 
ou corporate activity The glory of a good 
piece of wort does not belong to an mdivi 
dual but to a group 

The propagation of this national ideal 
among the people itself will be a great step 
toward- the upbuilding of a new rational 
character Once the ideal becomes a part 
of the social consciousness all institutions 
will become means of incorporating the 
essential qualities required by modern 
industrial society into individual character 
Nurseries and playground schools and colleges 
fields and factories households and social clubs 
will supply ample opportunities for engraving 
these qualities on the character of the rising 
generations 

The best means of upbuilding a new 
character is, however, the educational system 
The importance of this fact lias been realized 
from the beginning of class consciousness m 
human history One could point to many 
examples of the control of education by 
conquering races and dominating classes 
Since the beginning of the conquest the 
British have controlled the educational policy 
of India and even today one of tho mam 
struggles between the Government and the 
people relates to the question of the control 
of national education lor developing indus 
trial etticiency India must at o control her 
educational policy 

Politics cau scarcely be separated from 
economics in the«e days of international 
competition and new mercantilism This 
i especially true of the relations of England 
and India w bich are essentially economic. 
In fact some of the qualities lead mg to self 
government are al o nec«« B ary for industrial 
prosperity But the greatest problem of India 
is that of solving tho ques ion cf the abject 



Dili Monm inmw ron ociom n. mo 


l Ob 

ivcrty of her in is e- and even «clf govern 
nent itself is partly a meins to tint eml 
\V hilo the necessity of self government should 
not ho mint mired cmpli must bo Hid 
upon achieving tho e qmlities. tn individual 
charactei which nr is- ntnl (or < cononne 
-ucees- ] ven aft r till nchieviment of 
bvvnraj, Indus m t important problem will 
still remain mis 1 i 1 uih s the mtion t* 
awakened t tl mu itv <f deu loping 

nntional cluri t i t r mdn trnl 'umw 

*1 i ii Mu vim 

l quillv nip rtint is public monlitv 
Indnn 1 1i„j n- diuhped loth spiritual 
ideal 1 In h v thieil standard* But owing 
to the id itn cmph which tnev put on 
r 'i'e reiVion lict'wun m m anti* tunt rrcnV -ru’ of 
mm and mm pul lie mornhtv did not get 
the «mie impetu ti gr nth is pnvntc mon 
lit} M uovcr most »t tho ethical ideils 
in Incln weie atmdudired centuries ago 
when society hid mtieichcl a high stigo 
of development The result is tint public 
monlit} iigs lelund socnl development lud 
it is quite imleqinte for the solidarity and 
progre s f jn< d rn societj when soci il 
intercourse Ins become diversified and com 
pi ex 

The diversit} of i ice creed and 1 ingmge 
in tl e countr} itself is i greit bindrmcc 
but cil'tom md prejudice which Inve crept 
into the exi-tuig ribgicns invasions and 
conquests to which the people have been 
suljected and tho aims and ideala of foreign 
cultuie with which thev have been biougbt 
into contact linvo also undu mined tho old 
standard of moraUt} while no new standards 
have yet been established to tike their place 
Thedcleterious effect of the ictauled growth 
of the new standard of public nioralit} in India 
is too obvious t need any elaborate discussion 
Jealousy and litigation provincialism and 
sectionalism clannishness and coniraunnhsm 
and cliques md intiigues run lnmpnnt all 
over the countrj thus hindering not only 
social tolidant} but also economic 
piospent} Industnal development in modern 
times depends largely upon rorpontv ochvi 
ties and without mutual confident! and co 
operation no mdustml success is possible 
Onlv a new -octal idealism bad ed by a new 
national avfakemiig mid on enlightened public 
opinion can regenerate the national life with 
moral courage and jublic spirit and with the 
sense of duty and responsibility 


I Hi Msr<- Hi s»vn 

Clo-dj connected with public morality 
is tbt question ol Inisine s honest} Tho 
tendenev to dislionestj in commercial relations 
i» nnt stronger in India tlun in other coun- 
frits *~*hort weights nnd niea-urts nduUcra- 
tion nnd f lUilitation, pett} iiiggling nnd 
rot throat competition, ncret agreements and 
underhand dcilmgs arc phtnoinenn well known 
all over the industrial world Tbej have 
been kept in cluck only b} intelligviit public 
opinion v igilant State ro n uhtion, and 
enlightened self interest It i- through thv-o 
agencies that sound bn-me-s prin'iphs and 
commercial codes can bo developed in India 
Th it public opinion cannot be verv 
strong nor intelligent m n country where* 
tiuie of the pc«( k ccrff tot tvi<? or 
write is ea il} concen iblc But agitition 
is al-o a means of educition among tho- 
rn isscs mid n great do il can be achieved 
even in India All tint i- needed is fo 
have the ideal of busines- honesty well 
impressvd on the mini of a small group 
of men who cm devote themselves to tho 
cause Iho improvement in social jnstico 
including the gradual rise m the age of 
marriage nnd similar other socnl reform* 
within the past two generations is the 
lesutt ol the agitation by a small band of 
workers of tho Brahmo Samaj mid tho Arya 
Sannj Still greater nnd quicker results have 
been achieved m political fields Although 
tho ideal- of liberty and reform appeal more 
to the imagination and are thus easiH 
propagated commercial ethics Inve also their 
strong points The> relate to the material 
intacst of the majority of the people and 
arc thus becoming more important with th® 
increasing unemployment hard struggle and 
rising cost of living 

V still greater work in rai mg busiues* 
honest} depends upon tho State which m 
modern times is responsible for carrying 
out a larger part of social will for social 
welfare The enforcement of the law by 
organizing inspection nnd supervision is of 
cour e the primary duly of Government 
But the moie constructive .work is th® 
development bv Government of" a body of 
law for carrying on business activities u> 
such a way as there are left few loopholes 
for the infringement of business honesty 
The regulation of joint stock convpante® 
banking enterprise® patents trade mark" 
copyrights nnd manufacturing processes 
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one of the important lanttion-i of all moJ*»ru 
governments 

The most important factor in elevating 
oa3ine>s honesty is however «elf interest 
That malpractices do not lead to business 
sncc«»3 is wel{ understood by all business 
men as soon as the question is rai-°d in 
th*ir mind , nor is bargaining t r higglin * 
profitable in modern busmens tnn iction-- 
One of the reasons why some of the mal- 
practice-, still exist in India is tli fict that 
most of the customers in Indi i arc men 
instead of women ns in mo«t of the W estern 
ountnes, and it is a well known fart that 
as customers women are more intelligent ind 
more apt to get their mone> » w >rth tli >n 
men The ‘•access of a business di pends 
upon a steady and permanent markit and 
nothing is a greater asset to a busims- thin 
good will or public confidence in its business 
transactions Honesty has been and will 
alwavs be, the best policy to business s u ccc« 

1 ^omi I jivmv 

This philosophic orientxtnn or the 
development of n new social attitude towards 
life and publ c morahtv should be 

accompanied by tin* reform of social 
institutions All artificial distinctions based 
on caste, creed and s< x must bt abolished 
and society mu«t be organized with a view 
to giving t\cry min and woman an 

opportunity to develop what is the best and 
noblest in him or her so tint the combined 
experience of the social self might be in 
proportion to the social population Under 
the artificial barriers some of which fall into 
political and economic fields an insignificant 
fraction of Indus vast humanity is brought 
into expression, while by far the largest part 
of the national self remains dormant or 
suppres ed and It is the lack of opportunity 
for self expression which is one of the 
fundamental causes of Indus social decadence, 
political subjugation and economic degradation 
The first question in bringing about social 
equality is the abolition of the caste system 
\ltbough b strong tight against it was 
started by the Brabmo ^amaj and the Arya 
Samaj long ago it was not until Mahatma 
Oandhi took the field against untouclnbility 
that n natioD-wide movement was started 
to cope with the situation the awakening 
of the non-Brahmm and the so called 
untouchable is the greate t 'tep in (hat 
direct) in It is ouh self asst rtion and 
concerted action on the pirt of the suffixing 


ch'se-, thcm-elves tint cm lend to the final 
victory Fvery mernl er of the social population 
must hire equil opportunity to den lop Ins 
jt her inner capaciti so thit society can 
txpre-s itself to its fullest r\tt it. 

Th** movement for tfie ubolitioa of the 
p irihh i c the seclusion of women, 

'as stirted several decades ago hut 
t was nut until recently that it assumed a 
ii iti m il c’ iracti r Political agitation, 

industrial unrest neial reforms, educational 
f i-'ilitv and poiitiial cnfrauehi ement and 
above all the 1 ,isl»tive power achieved 
since l')Jl bis iwakened Indian women to 
i new c uiseiousin s3 of their potential pmci 
an 1 future pos il lilie and they themselves 
hav taken the held with the cry of “down 
wit! tin pm Mi it order to gam their own 
nj ts and privib <- The bringing t > th© front 
of ne half of Hi social popuhtion for self 
e\jr<s ion and -elf-'calintion will not only 
n jl the social lift of India fuller and richer 
I nt will aK help in gaining industrial efficiency 
Hie Child Marrnge Restraint \ct recently 
passed is an itiier great mile-stono in the social 
pro_r<ss of India Asintlic ca>eof taste nnd 
the 7 mna the Hralimo Samaj aLo tdarttd a 
muvcnient against child manage over two 
generations ago They even succeeded in 
having passed ket Iff of Ib7<? which also 
fixed the minimum ace of marrngo for boys 
and girls at lb and 14 respectively But by 
making the new act applicable to all sects 
of the country it has achieved quite a new 
significance Though the marriage ngo of 
bovg and girls has been fixed at is and 14 
re-pectively, there is no doubt this will be 
only the minima. It will gne boys «od 
girls ao opportunity to develop their 

individuality by better development of tbe 
body and mind, and to become more efficient 
members of society m nil its n poets social 
political and industrial „ 

With her childhood freed from the 
marriage bond and womanhood fri ed from 
the seclusion of the 7enana and with 
educational facilities economic opportunities, 
political rights Indian woman thus bicome a 
new social force in the national lift of India 
A new philosophy of life regenerated public 
morality and business honesty and democratized 
social institutions in which all social population 
irrespective of caste creed and sex nny 
have opportunity for setf development will 
lay down the foundntior of a sdid and 
efficient social organization of winch industrial 
clficiency is only a partial expression 



Wanted a National Board of Industrial 


Efficiency 

11t KA1AM KAMA 

T ill most important question in achieving 
industrial efficiency is how to creato 
a now national consciousness as 
to its i eeessitj and to dev ise moms 

foi it nili/ition 1 hero exist iti tho country 
si\t 1 i uii7itions such ns research 

institutes experiment d stations employers 
i soenti n® tnde unions and welfare 
societies whi h are striving in their own 
spl eio of activity for social and industrial 
wtlfare But as fir as the indnstrial 

efficiency if the nation ns a whole is 
conceit d these organizations are quite 
madequato to copt with the task and at best 
their efforts no only indtre t and secondary 
and the effects of their endeavours are 
therefore insignificant What India needs is 
a nation il organization to mobilize all tho 
social political and industrial forces of tho 
country so that she might be industrially 
•efficient to utilize to the fullest extent, all 
her natural human and capital resources for 
tie wealth and welfare of her people For 
the lack of a better name such an orgamza 
tion might bo called tho National Board of 
Industrial Efficiency or in short Board of 
1? fficteney 

The most important function of the Board 
will be the creation of a new social con- 
sciousness and development of a new national 
■policy for achieving industrial efficiency 
Although the ultimate object of the Board 
will be to make Indi i prosperous its 
immediate and primary object will be to make 
India industrial!} efficient ic to develop her 
•productive capacitj This object will be 

realized mostly through research and education 
The puncipal work of the Board will 
of course be research into tl o methods of 
achieving industrial efficiency Tho chief 

items of research will be the following first 
a genenl survey of improvement in industrial 
technique including both machinery and 

organization m various industrially advanced 
countries and of the possibility of their 
application to India second a general study 
of the industrial organization of the country 
m tho light of modern science and art, 
including d scoveries and invention* and the 
formulation of a general programme for 
achieving efficiency third a critical study 

of the national industries such as agriculture 
forestry fishing mining manufacture includ 


in India 

PAS M Sc , PhD 

ing arts and ciaft-> transport, banking and 
commerce ns compared with similar Indus 
tries m various advanced countries and 
of the method-, of their improvement, fourth 
i detailed studv of a fou typical industrial 
establishments in each industry, such 
ns cotton mills coal mines, tea gardens 
and farms ns compared with similar establish 
ments in the most advanced countries and 
of tho methods of their betterment , fifth, a 
critical nnaljsis of the causes of the present 
wastage m natural human and capital 
resources and of remedial measures , sixth 
a study in tho improvement of social, 
political nnd industrial institutions for the 
growth of industrial efficiency 

Tho second important task of tho Board 
will lie education Inasmuch as education 
will be tho only means at the disposal of 
the Board for carrying out its object, it 
must be compiehenstvely and efketively 
organized Tho nnm purpose of tho 
educational work will bo tho propagation of tho 
results of its research among the general 
public as well as among those directly 
concerned in tho results obtained This 
will deal with both general and technical 
aspects 1* (Torts must also bo made to 
approach those who are especially in ft 
position to give effect to the proposed 
remedial measures 

The research work will bo carried out by 
a body of scientists and experts to be 
imployed by the Board Tho work must 
necessarily be divided into sections either 
according to the science involved, such as 
chemistry and botany, or according to the 
industry concerned sucii ns agriculture and 
manufacture Each section must outline its 
own scheme The first object of the research 
organization must be to collaboiate with 
other research institutions in the country 
and consolidate and utilize their results The 
most important work of tho Board will 
however, be to undertake many new lines of 
research hitherto untouched by^he existing 
institutions in India Another important 
lino of the nor! of I he Board will be to 
send students to study abroad some definite 
and special subjects of either scientific or 
technical nature The Board must have 
also its organs for giving publicity to the 
results of its research 
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That the work of the Board cannot be 
relegated to any other existing organisation 
is evident from the nature of the with it is 
called upon to undertake Some of the 

most important institutions the work of 

which is more or leas similar to that of Ok 
B oard are the newly created Agricultural 
Research Council and the Forest Re earen 
Institute and similar other agricultural and 
industrial research organizations There is 
however, some essential difference between 
the objects of these institutions and that of 
the Board In the first place the former 
are concerned with finding some scientific 
truth or technical information in relation to 
a particular industry while the latter intends 
to incorporate this truth or information into 
the productive capacitv of the people In some 
respects tins work of the Board ra iv be 
only supplementary In the second place 
the work of these institutions relates only to 
special aspects of industry and i« therefore 
more or less analytical while the mam object 
of the Board will be to co-ordinate elements 
of industrial efficiency into national character 
and is, therefore more or less synthetical 
In the third place the number and the scope 
of the existing institutions for industrial 
research are at present aery much limited m 
India. One of the objects of the Board will 
be to start new research institutions and to 
enlarge tbe scope of the existing ones 

The Board mu't be a serai pubtic organi 
ration This will help it to have the 
co operation of all the public and semi public 
institutions for research and propaganda on 
the one hand and to remain independent of 
Government control and interference on the 
other The independence of the Board 
is absolutely necessary ff it is to enjoy full 
public confidence in the impartiality and 
scientific nature of its work 


The work of the Board will be guide’ 
by a national organization which might be 
called the National Council of Industnal 
Efficiency and which should consist of three 
classes of representatives namely first, 
all industrial interest such as agn«dtare 
fore try mining manufacture, including arts 
and crafts, transport banking and comra rce 
second national organizations of importance 
the scope of which directly or indirectly 
includes work leading to national industrial 
efficiency * such as trade unions welfare 
organizations, medical associations scientific 
associations and economic associations 


third well known and dist ngutshed scientists 
and administrator The National Council 
will meet twice a year m an executive 
cipacitv t> outline and sanction the work 
of the Board and keep control over the 
finance 

The Board should coiwst of a director 
and a deputv directi r and the heads of the 
ections into which tin. work of research 
an 1 education may be dn idfd Both the 
direct r and deputy director must bo selected 
from *hc distin^uishud engineers and econo 
mists of the country The hev’s of the 
sections should be selected from tie promt 
nent scientists and experts of the country 
The stall should be indigenous as far as 
possible inviting foreigner only m the case 
of at solute necessity and then only for a 
definite period of time 

The national character of t^e Board will 
help m creating national interest in its work 
which is of vital importance to the natiou 
as a whole The indigenous character of the 
staff will not only make the work cheaper 
but wi'l also facilitate the popularization of 
tbe work in the country and the creation of 
a scientific attitude towards life among the 
people 

The Board must be situated in some great 
educational and industrial centre such as 
Bombay or Calcutta where are located most 
of the large-scale industries of the country 
It will facilitate both scientific and industrial 
research The central organization will have 
branches in different provinces according to 
necessity and convenience 

The work of the Board should bo financed 
by Government as that of any other educa 
tional and research institutes in the country 
Both the Central and Provincial Legislature 
should see that the work is supported by 
Government The appointment of men 
of high qualifications may be somewhat 
costly but if the quality of the work is 
maintained at a very high level and oppor 
tun i ties arc offered for research wort, men 
of science might be attracted to the Board 
from the spirit of scientific research and out of 
the love of honour and privilege of serving 
the country m tl eir highest capacity * 


* Tins concl ulis the senes of studies contn 
l ited by I)r Kajamkanti Di3 to He \Mcrn 
I erteic on the indu trial efficiency of India. They 
form part of his large work on the Industrial 
> fficiencj. of lndi3 soon to be pall bed bv 



Resolution Re Outbreak of Lawlessness at Dacca 

[ Reprinted from the Official Rejort of Legislative Assembly Ihl'atea 16th July, 1930 ] 


Mr President The firet Resolution on the 
agenda was hallottcd in the name ot Mr M Db 
but 1 think he has anthonzed Mr vcosy to move 
MvoA. RemlvUtuan So 1 call upon. Uttn to move it 
Mu k C \m \ Duel Illusion von Muham 
modan Ruul) bir I beg to move th following 
Resolution 

Itiis V-sembly recommends to the bovemm 
General m (.ciincil to publish ail correspondence 
that ho. i a sed 1 Ptwecn the Government of Indii 
and the (roveinment of Bengal in connection with 
the leccnt out! teak of law lowness m the City of 
Dacca and its neighbourhood 

1 must first of all thank my Honoural lo friend 
Air Das for permitting me to move this Resolution 
which affects me and mi constituency very vitally 
I thin 1 I should also thanl the ballot io\ inanimate 
as it i for having d sji! w ed a livelv appit ciation 
of the importance cf thi* mestion and fir having 
1 laced it at the top ot the l allot list on two 
siiccc sive days br since 1 came to bimla this 
time if tlieio is one slo„an with winch the roof of 
this House if not the skv of SimU Has been 
reverberating it is this Govern or abdicate l 
unto agreo that tho Government must govern and 
indeed bir if 1 am heio to day and if all of us 
aie here to-day it is for the purpose of helping 
the kings Government to bo earned on accoiding 
to the constitution (Hear heai ) Hut I mu*t ask 
in all humilitv whether it is not a fact that the 
hint," Government abdicated in favour of the 
hooligans for several days and scveial nights in the 
unhappy city of my birth ^ir before proceeding 
further I should like to produce before this House 
the te tiinonv of an octogenarian citizen, of Dacca 
lie iv a leading gentleman of the city and lus 
name is familiar to every Bengalee— I mean Habu 
\nmda Chandra Roy a leader of the old generation 
trom Im sick bed this conflemari addressed the 
follow mg letter to one of the Members of tho 
Fxeciitno Council of the Government of Bengal 
He says 

Yot an o\d man who the Sepoy Mutiny of 
18o7 it is unbelievable that under British rule 
there could be such horrors as looting and burning 
of houses and killing of men in brail day light in 
the town of Dacca sometimes before the very 
ey es of Government officials and the Police who 
dil not taro to stop them I pray to vou to place 


tho same fai tit. Let the Government take prompt 
iction in this Dacca matter at an early date and 
for Gods sake do not drive these people who are 
vet loyal into tho folds of tho extremist agitators 
Then ho continues tf 

Only tho other day I sent a letter to ilia 
Ivcellency the \ iceroy along with Maharaja Tagore 
giving my wholehearted suppoit for law aadoruei 
l it 1 did not for a moment think at that time that 
I should be rudely shaken by the local authorities 
fehaviour in the present riot hero at Dacca 

bn shortly after tho new 9 of tho disturbances at 
Dacca percolated through the muflled wires through 
the censored telegram® to Calcutta some leading 
citizens of fakutta issued a long statement in w Inch 
they summed up tho situation They pointed out 
that for one week if not for more all tho courts 
of law were closed and responsible judicial officers 
coul l not stir out of thou houses Alost of tho post 
offices in the city were closed and those that were 
open could only conduct their work with the help 
of a very small proportion of tho staff lhero was 
no regular delivery of the mails for all this time 

Mji II A Sams (Director General of Posts and 
Telegraphs) The delivery of mails was discontinued 
for three data only 

Mr h C Nf<v \ I am very much obliged to 
my Honourable fnend for pointing out this to me 
but even that ought to suffico for the purpose of 
estallishmg the seriousness of the situaton If jot 
three days the mails could not te delivered i» not 
that fact serious enough ? But I maintain tliat so 
far as tho smaller post offices are concerned they 
did not transact any business for very many days 
alter that My Honourable friend must le' talking 
of tho Head Port Office of Dacca which delivered 
letlors onh through the window to people who 
could roach the i ost ollico bv braving the murderer® 
on the way But what were the authorities doing 9 
i may Jierc muse and say that I am going to 
disappoint ray Honourable friend the Homo Member 
it he expected that I was going to raise a communal 
issue on this occasion 

The IIovotJEAm f Mu U G II uo (Home Alembcr) 
l am very glad indeed to bear that assurance 

Mn h C Hfoct bir abort GO Indian lives arc 
1 elieved to have teen lost at Dacca 1 am not going 
to say how many of them v ere Hindus and how 
many Muhammadans That does not matter at all 


before Ihs Fvcrtlencv the case of Dacca which luul uuvs uul , ll llier at a „ 

was in tho baud', ot the rowdies for several flavs Iroperty worth half a crore has either bet.n looted 
and night > jurt as wo read in hictori alout the burnt down or otherwise destroyed And yet what 
sack of Delhi by Mdir Shah kindly move to were the authorities doing 0 The leaders in Calcutta 
aj point a Coinmi ee to make a sifting inquiry into to whom I have alreidy referred point out m 
the matter as the popular belief is that Government their manifesto tho nmaring failure of the executive 
lias api arcntlv allow cl these thin"? to 1 e done for authorities to take adequate measures to eopo with 


the sake of rolicy and one is holt lc«s and cannot 
blame tho people if they are driven to these 
conclusions by the force of circumstance® 

Atjiat follows Is pathetic 

Being a moderate of the old school I have still 
faith m British justice «o i lease let me die with 


tho situation 

Tins seem« » sav they to present a strange 
contrast to the promptitude vigour and display of 
foice with which the movement of civil disobedience 
i® Icing met lv the authorities all over the 
country 
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*i r 1 will now nnotc from anotVr 
authority I do rot know w hiilpT mj Uooom y *o 
fwo 1 cirri to rpa 1 the U’osil w** P 3pcr 7,,i, ,r 
I ilo hope that Ur doe? read the Jxngnbe tv hint « 
ed taltar my p*te mal fric.nl Mr H”* 1 ?, i. 
wlut d d Sir Pinna himself in hi* editorial article 
say itiont 1h' situation i I am quoting from ny 
m'mory, bu* I hope my Honour}! !o tnrny 
corrent ini' if 1 am wrong lie sail that the 
* tuition af Dacia kail discredited ti e Gov ernm ent 
more thin all the salt law breakers taken tosethe 
Tm? is th“ testimony of a smtleraan w ho ' consider 
the pre,tig* of Goveram nt to bo no foas hear 
lum than Ins own 

Sir mav I now, in order to give tlio Home an 
ilea of th» seriousness of tiio situation Rive ■* . 
evtrrts from signed statement* winch 
got with ire and which were mode 1 \ 
who appeared before the Official tonimitteo 
In* ury T! eso a rtnmb cannot bo A cn^litcd 
ty my HoaouraMo '"end. the Home M m*iri m 

not having stood the toot o’ cross eaaminitiori 
liave rmt « ilh me many signed sti'em nt.*, oi 
witneavn who have cone forward and 8W» 
evulmc-* before th- official Committee of W"" 
which is sitting at the present moment at om 
I am coins to cull ju*t a i nmmittce of 

evil 'nee which they give before the t unmi« ot 
Inquiry in connection with the Dus join > 
ha vi taken these statein nts at rand n I wit 

rr~ »s fc ^ ^ 

si.3 S5T 1'S rauS»*«Sfi«' 

the h- 1 Iquarters of th" Eastern Ucngal hrontiei 
R.fl-* Ct the time of the incident I tan to urn 
Nawa ginj Police Station and cau. it hold <M me 

fe.t of the Hwildar an 1 entreated him to “ave mv 

shop Tho UaviULir sat 1 Go to th' Consrrea and 
flj»ul 1U1 i ml toko Swaraj (CVo't ?L.|r\nd 
Shime’) My shop was looted for eight tout ana 
in ‘•pile of entreati'?. tho Police “id not eon 
forward to save th- shop e know the nam«-. of 
many of the.*e goon la? an l know ‘parity,. 
aal loJ»'d info r raalion at the Thana. About 
1 week After the fob -c ca ue hut has not arrested 
myliody «P to now 

lTh.it IS during one month from incident) 

Sir I wi'l trouble tho Hoiu>' with a K» 

t, in 1 for tins re i? m thanks to the policy 

w hTcVtln lononmtle Member has initiate I the 
Pr£“ has hem 50 thoroughly gagged -o thoronshU 
d nora t/1'11 tint tin most important point* are not 
,'2 ,> ltd idl'd m th' newspip-r* to lay altlmuji 
d “'make a rret nee of reporting the proceedings 

° f Ti', 3 , n°'Tt ml w itr S3 H anchor shop ,oe per who 
jjgoc^w irdi It- IMO^ 5tlQjn? nwtH , 
, K A r01 inlVin- looted I can 1 1 utify the 
shop wmi ii "•*’ - nr 8 day s after information 

C».r“ t ft. "" m ■»!» 

■^CKtSsSrsKa-i- 


Then I conic to anotl.-r e oifcepbr who M 

whatever article* rem- n-d m my E| '0’“Utt ( m 
police prevented me hy buyirg Go to Uokui i 

“ Tho nertn*a» another sl.cpkecpoi who says 
T«o ££emea P^sed by jhA* shop 
1 Ain looted. I a*ked them to save onr property 

hSl lto «»t “» IK •*» s “«“ “•*“ 

minutes walk from my shop 

\nother man says the following , „ 

The police station is only oor < minutes walk 
from mV shop M hen my shop was attacked 1 
senTma brother throu-h Uie ha-k door for givin 
information to the poll c The HiV.hlar said to 
mv I rothei Mby have you corue to inform the 
X™ Co to the Congic men After rniirh 
ADtr atie* by my brother tho llavildar phono 1 to 
f ilhjih thana tpo *iHy to a supenor authority) 
and^thon told my' brother «ita. got no order* 
» n rT (1 h 01 won t tt t any pohee. 

II rc also there ha* been no mvedigalmu no 
Realvhes no arrest, though the names of goondos 
were »i'cn m the fiM information 

Mu Prfsh tvr Order order Ilia' o no infen 

refi'.nw'si.A Wi£ skt b 

discu**ion of a Ile*o!ution shall be strictly limit'd 
to the utject of tho Resolution I shoull hk- the 
Honourable Member to let mo know how this. 
dis» u*bidh i* connected w ith his Resolution which 
o*ks tiovernment to publish nil une pondcucc 
that ickv.«l between the Government of lad a and 
the Government of E ngal 

Jlr K l Ntor-y. Sir I submit with very great 
respect that tins procedure is a well knot n I arlia 
mentary method of ra*mga g^eral del-ato on 
any point it is*Uc and it is partly for that reason 
that l framed it in this nuurarr And from that 
I wanted to know what action the Government of 
In ha had taken in the matter having regard to 
i he importance of the in idcnta that I have ju t 
now alluded to and it is for the rurjose of 
poinnng out to tms House the very grave import- 
ance of tho subject that I propose to go into sonic 
of tho details so that iny Honourable friend may 
not get up and say iliat it i* aftm all a matter 
of provmci.nl importance and they can n not l* 
cxiected to interfere Iliat 13 my submis ion 
Sir miy I proceed '•* fhe next gcntlemtn say* 
“1 was wakmj along the road . and wa* 
sudl nly set upon by some goonaa* 1 found 10 
or 12 Gurkha or Girhwali military policemen 
pa? mg 1 and four other* sought their protection 
which wo* refn ed. I sad "They will kill u* and 
you will not «tanl by and protect us 9 Ono 
of the Gur»ha pohren ca . nm.n L 'Ve have tot 
no o'der. tn (iiianvthing (Il'iml'j! ko Ln'h ham* ka 


SrfemoS.oKoiftil 


1 d., v s!rev;OJ 


of the Gur»ha polireu un inphi L 'Vo have tot 
no oiler* to do anything Uhmbr ko tw**A kani' ka 
hut »m nrln hat ) , , , , , 

V poonda struck mo with a hi In I clasped 

a Gorklia policeman and entreatod him to saye 
my If the oilier people accompanying tin. 
were a’^o beaten w ith lathi and rod? To my 
ot*cr dismay I found that not a single Gurkha 
raised h.3 little finger to protect ns but were 
marehiog all the w hik we pas ed the Pol ec dnb 
shouting f >’ help tut nobody came to our reatue. 

Ht leal a providential escape through the inter 
xention of a pnest of a niar by who 
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nn iioDi n\ m ui w roil ocionrit 1930 


1 un into the tomjl somhovv while lie 


was passing bv 

Another nun who lost good worth at out Ha 
in non « 


10900 says 

When all raj bolon-anga ra 'he si nn wcio 
irang looted a jurtj of four ai no 1 Gaihwili polite 


l rang looted a parts of four ai no 1 Gaihwili polite 
men tame up ra a t u rad alighted. ra fiont of 
our place liras simply ‘■ml Hit fm to the 
looter and in spite of ras reouest to them to urcst 
them lhe\ dil not ai rest then i ven ra their 
'tn ncscncc the goondas were removing tin 
gvo la of tnv ‘•hop Those timed / ohcemen toll 
i •> to feme the thee Hen cl e ne *1 out l oho lo e 
o«i hies llavm„ saul ti is tlra% tool u« n my 
«hu*»htei m law nn brothei a on anl in\«clf up 
into tlra inotoi lu wli h was stfpied at the bend 
of the Chowl TI c Mi jtst ate the O// Stipenn 
ten lent nn I Sergeants wore thoio M\ l rather 8 
son buklihl 1 al 11 S" got down there ami toll 
the Sahibs liras aio earning us to hosjital hit 
thoit !•> still i Jot of goals in on hop which re 
l crag looted still so my po«t o no i o i e foi 
iroteclion In roily the Man hole sail that he 


steamer ghat I am a FVironein r As far as I 
rcinemler st amer-. frnn flan sal armed at nlout 
11 i ar on the 21th 3lav, 1930 All passengers 
execi t a sen few were 1 oohed to I\arajan?anj 
that \ ci y ni„ht imdci nn instructions’ 

— becauso Ira did not consider it safo for the 
passengers to nli-,ht 

One „uitknran with his family stopped ra my 
ofilco that niJit I phoned to the police for 
sending armed guards but g r ot no response that 
ni-ht I 1 now oF one occui rente just outside the 
station in the afternoon Ono man was fatally 
woinded and two others were injuted These 
wounded men were sent to tho hospital ly a beat 
from the steamer station ’ 

\nd here Sir let mo pause for a moment and jny 
in\ tnbuto of admualion and thankfulness to this 
r iroi an geutleman who ly all accounts rendered 
great .assistaneo to tho j eoplc in distress Wr 
\nnt Ini Hear hear ) Then he says , 

On bundav morning thoiith I saw a crowd 


iiu.vtuw rci iy me un/i note sot l tool t 
oula not s) a e am jo'ie \nl snip w re 
camel to the hospital wlwic 1 am still an in ilooi 
I atrant 

II re is the Managing D lector of a cotton i ill 
1 an not going to tiro tho Uou e with any lengthy 
extracts from hi a statement He saj 3 tint \ |»lc 
looting was going on ho encountered a Sahd in 
1 oltcc dies? and he tated at tho time of lootm 
!j II o hi lint lUdi Im 

lie saw not only male jt on las l ut also females 
and dal Iren taYm„ aw i> article fr >m that shop 
1 may mention in passing that all tho 
crimes all tlra murders all tho looting and all the 
■uson that took llace weie committed in I load 
d htf i 10 C° on das preferred tho day tin e to 


uiy light, lira goondas preferred tho day tme to 
night tor tho purpose of committing then dcpicda 
tions locau e they had nothin,, to fear from 
au\ i oily 

tcw 1 °r Slr ,. 1 " ,l1 sk, P° 7< : r mmy other statements 
isow 1 will .om e ra the statement made t\ a 
?i ^ rn,n M t ., 0lR Y'‘ 1 1 Hwl distress' in 

fliargo ot tho vernacular Ira rang S hool a 
Gwornncnt in tituton Refeirmg to tho looting 
sho rayV’ b m " carnctl on ,n ,ho neighbourhood 
There were scy oral police nen present on tho 


to tlra east side of the station Tho shop re owned 
ly a Hindu lira polico came and went away 
from tho snot lira shop was looted by llnlnm ; 
m tains lira Hindu ownei left the nee Bhop on 
ilonl iy morning bv I oat for larpasa and told me 
veil alh I efore his departure that its ICOOm 
easli anl his stork of nco had beou talon avrtv 
ry the looters No booking of passengers was unde , 
from the ofllco as the clerks wmo afraid to attend 
Grace at night Hansil steamer was directed to 
go im \ara\arganj borne niotoi launch services 
and tho Dhaleswan (Mambgani) service wore 
stopied for some days Goods were rc looked to 
the cons gnors I have no gun Tho Jamadars and 
the police nf tlra station are unarmed ' 
rvow bu t come to another Government officer 


another lad v tho Principal of tlra Gov ernmint 
College for Girls at Dicca bho says » 


brace the 21th to 2Sth May the p^nol 
not I was here sopping m the school premia 
I did rot know vhat sleep was I do not remember 
how many times I phoned to tho police to senf 
me some pickets to protect this locality which is 
oaV ? ni J rotated but eycrv time I was 

available r 1 et mo n ° ,Q ]t down or Aono 
These are tho two replies which sho got and 
temembei thre was tho case of a lady official living 

waitf 1 " ' ,h ° " cre ■» h « ■*“* m 


„ ...t t,v ' u ' u , u muiocnen present on tho 

S|«t and they were loitering m tho street wirliont 
<anng fir what was gonu on I al«o saw ti at an 
iron safe was 1 rol on with an axe and as soon ns 
the saio was molten some policemen who were 
armed with guns came forward and fired Ihnk 
« , ‘ 0 } s ftV ft r 'J s,J ' t of which thr goondas moved 
V 10 ™’, ntonls of tlio iron safe were currency 
note etc Those w ero ti en I urnedly tal on i v 
coatJ' 1 ' 1CCiai?n " 10 1 oc! cttcd them inside their 

11 ms is the tes imony of a lady who is al«o a 
Government servant 0 a 


* 'V 11 trouble the Uou e with anv further 
extracts from her statement althoi Ut it is ven 
interesting Then I will con* to the estimonv 

5b’ IjSSSaa, WL," 0 **"! Ikf Amt 


... . r uroivin ur iiodgen the Agent of tho 
India General Navigation SDd Railway Company 

hn?3 Til f h0 Kf0arnor services a? t)a«a 


x Vf. 1 i R0 steamer services at Dacca 

I may mention tliat for Rev oral day s the steamers 
carrying passengers did not 

°! [he ml Um ll„ “ 5 S “ d ‘ 
I m the 0c nl \hcnt ot the S&Lntali 


ntlteet- ‘5° fmo 0 ' i. ff 1 B h’ ln |lh ' jnf -'d to the polite 
r!„ c ^ * h'm that being tho Principal of a 

c!ann rn uroieei n .o tltU, i 10 ^ for ,Y omen I could naturally 
Thm\ but . no, h>ng was dono for me 

Haa nl 1 . ,. thei r c!,max the 2Cth on which 
fj? a .[ 1Ufr ^ mob of ruffians rushed 
^ rom { hc Buck land lund (Tina 't a 
5 r “"? 1D s, r,8ht , al q n e the river) They 
? them deadly wcaions— daggcr> 

} a fe , w f nin ‘ ? In the crowd there 
ThTmnS ln , Furopcan imifonu 

I 10 ” 1 the direction of badarghat ^ 
mi . rfi " e V° huri,n « them daggers 
Inti is nnd shouting I noticed a man among them 
®'5 r ?hosc head an umbrella was held ly anoth r 
^I_I w as told t y one of my servants that I ' 


(I do not propose to give tho name here tut I 
was a prominent man at Dacca ) 
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of w lnt thev have been doing ulnlo this elite of 
things was taking j lace in Dacca and its 
neijiloiirhood It wont do for m> Honourable 
friend the Heme Member to « n that the 
Government of India nro net inmauly rest on die 
It lie accedes to my Resolution l\ i ubliv'nng the 
loi respond 'ace that ins cd between this Govern 
ment ant tho Bengal Go\crnment wc si ould le 
in i position to jndgo as to how fai tho Govern 
ment of Indu vveto d«diaigiDg their ol ligations 
which have been imposed upon them ly the 
Government of India Act for the direction 
«upei vision and control over the Provincial 
Governments parlicularlv in resje t of the 
Hcavals uljec « of which law and order happens 

„ Assemllj then aljonined foi Lunch till 
a 0 niter to llnco of tho Clod 

ro'issendlcd iftei lunhatv 
& U>,! ha ” lhf Uod Si Ik "dint,., 

R1 SOI IJ1I0N nr OUTBID VK ot 
lkv I tbSM bS Ar DV CCA- 
eont l 

ito;’,py i,'a th r v^vsk 0 ^ ,s 
f£ llrfEn’? 

j '! f° publish all eonesj ondenco tl at has 

&&SST& WlS-aAJrtB'S 
sw-sap tm, 01 is T. 1 '. V' 1: ° >» 

Kotov able Member No not at all ) A 'L°t ? r 

Xd,""V s Tft 1 

iiadci-sl mdmg is \ C rj defective mm^» ur 

is¥l 

sr ! s£ssv' 1 , d™ i|™ 
f, ■asf r 

toll e coins to give my fnonds mimV V’ f !'° 

; nr? ™ °o« ™” 

1 ok-diemo n ovement ? ( j h ,° | n,J 

The rat is om of tl o \«g ' n/r ? % 2 ff ”, {« 

Therefor, e) Will the IIononrilkM^/' 1> "! t 

” f.ivi l 

x. Ul<xx U Mas Impossible for them to 


give the protection Have the police been alio to 
mvc tho protection needed lv my community ■* 

I hey failed to do that in thecasc of niv commundj 
at o but not as rnv Ilonouiabls friend would say 
uehr cratch tut they were unable they were 
helfkss and the situation was out of hand 

bn when 1 got notieo of tins Resolution I 
telegraphed to mv constituency and to tho lea ling 
men of Dacca to send men full it port of the 
incidents that had taken place during tho o days. 
llerL I shall read from tl o testimony of on 
esteemed Hindu friend of mine Ho writes to me 
to sav 

Whatever reports have appeared m 1 ho jress 
the impression is at road that m Dacca tho Muslims 
havt done atl the mi^cluef and tho Hindus have 
done nothing 

Mind you this is a Hindu ..ontleman (Mr Ga/a 
*Ju, oiiiffk What is his name ) I will 
tell von pre ently He goes on to say 
th» nnfrt,#«« n ? t ™ rrect Wlntevei may have bet n 
VS aofoJtunato cause of the ontbioak the Hindus 
tn aI, Muslims have both suffered ami vc orihng 
i?,n°.jr !0 V s of ,Y?4 reliable Hindus there kin 

oWlhndukdo ' e “ dc 

I ™U!nn. 1 »i n i lus !ia y° suffered more to sin properlv 
,™ |: ®S> * ,s information there were Id deaths 
among M shrns and II deaths among the Hm his 
srnt n ,1 no,hei ll «P0lt which has been 

n“li° t 1 1 , lQ wncnirpnco of tho N nvab of 
s, , ar?W l, n Ahu { I ? ,n Mr bush Gliandra 
Hnn °Mp ^1 f K Bose Ivhan Bahadui Zdmul 
^./r, halimuddm Ahmad Mr Niamnddm , 
tlntnlr^ ^uja S'nhabuddm* Let us eco vvl at 
leulonft”! f« 3 i " 1,h , your Perinissoul will 
the Repoit f ‘ nCS ,rom the ' inou ' 5 P^es of 

thn^e 1 f Jg l Ir V n, .L ccn ' l PPWnt!y a disease with 
t* 10 0 ub0 hn Q tho ie establishme nt of a Hindu 

fiouMl'p T f ? 1! «" coatiTuhction to this sUtcmcnt 

PatulJ hd'j/T a PP°' ,rcd »“ ‘he imnla JJa-ar 

To L M,7r 

K 7pz i i S5me 1, «? lw "FiSf/s 1 
T'ii'S not, IBucliWbeS 

1 n 11 Oh„,V;?Al 't ""! 1 , lllele '“ » 5 PCK.il Of 

s>i«i , l e ®HiSsa 

5 S»IH? •“», . » 0 co“ll)n?oS 

Mr Sn h rinndVf r i,!.! nn UiI alur Alauddm 

•Brnyfcwit"™ lE”* l :'S lrac| 5 

«m "l™E T^AcS'lud, 1 ' L,*"""* 1 1™' 

P ..-0 coocoouon t..hS xfiSo^gST “ * 

1 Iv Bose 

Ihooa Bar at I aw 

1 8 103d B-cca 
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Mahi-alln it t oi kr Tint w vs \ t «n il rai n en 1 

Uier? tl nn\ t *n\ Rot i * 1 * 4 ? ,n ' 1"-^ f!Qr \\ w 

mere ana lolico order So urn it Hit i m ..i 
P.irtj d liLerxtch tm rej located as a rut.nmri.ttl 
roichttl Ihhoo Iliru in fans of tho 
litforil Ho pita! when i tncklat was ix.lted it tJu 
h»hl..iJl ro *i ,ho ro ?", s of 0110 of »he two-stonyed 

Mo to\. Ait 2 1 l* k °te 

f'liV' i "in) T,° T" ■* ,rc ? <l> l '\“° I m™uKi 

*•01 hit, to it °IK i ‘!V! US . 3 * *ho corj ->e ni d 

the two MiKiim i \ » ,llne V lC 'nfonuatnn tint 
o °\ “ * ' hlups iml some n o vodown* 

ia#iisiS2 


SK on h^S,“ n ’,T"5' oo mx llVnd , 

itiiWf 

sssa* x i®®» *58rs 

Uieir imljnJnna toimSPs S morramt ,or 

ralizo thS?KL ofe/ lo ”S!i!| 'Ionite will 

1 If? 1° i? 11 !-" 1 ,0 knilh sSf^ lmo and 

finish verj soon^rhen hir^^i 'on. n* r 1 " ll1 

&, o u ft^"A'£ ?-■“« Myrts 

use not lost rawh ffi!nSo Pr ?Cr ,J ’>» ' lu 

Mr ,Lr‘ix 

f£&8N*dt3Sj&* 

££°S? 

to he taken as correct it.™ aV eud VIe « w- » 
not Jiave suflercd odhe} m |n h | iIn! ,nP V ould 
property Mith thesowouk \?, ] fe or 1<"3 of 
(resolution ouu s » 1 ojposc the 

I rj Si & s, lr ° i S,', „‘ t C ?«"• „ 'M ..minim 

either ruse 1 an? oue lion r,f had 

« even hm‘e,t a! »l ra “nl fichnp 
gainst anj community wfatave. H. J,^, n,nho11 
f ° - ) ro luctioD of 


com i ntlenoo l»twe*n t! e Gen eminent of U n;nl 
nml the ti \ernrn nt of India w that the p-v>|J 
tnuht Lnon wlat btej a t} e Government oi India 
look in it) ine tnn with tins nutter There m# 
no one tiuj of comtntn al foehns in flu matter 
at 1 I dei foie that Mr Ghtirriaai m his J'lK’C'h 
in nf rrcil to and hrwuht out i minimal icchn,r 
t kolunns are lux I if ins all mer th» world vhctlcr 
' unutinn nm lhndu> or r\cn Uo\crnn"iit 
s mntaUi, ir heir) weanmr the him ; 3 ncifoni 
(Wii II iioitnillc \t mltr Unite t-o ) oul wo nil 
<ioi lore tint in Ihii matter althowli the hooInnHi - 1 
nn their mninus for over tt week nothin? was 
c,i Hovcrument or lj their re ion ill 
oltimv whaodntj 11 is to k\p law and order 
lint is the joirt. bir I do not L'lmc He 
Miih-iiimadans nor do ilhwthe Hindu*, lull 
i nme tho Uoacrnment oPutal* then' for utt r 
mire ty tike ani iirojer Mt| - (Hear heir) 

• i< > t«M Sir tint thej are h ro to ke> p jicjo 
y u >r d r fhe\ i[<va*t that Jndu ha 1 not liad 
nw ai d order for a eon idtra) le time and it H 
Ihilish n.1 win ifi Jus enalled tho pool lo to Inc 
in iicace Hut tl 0 nici lents at Da-ea show ('earli 
win* \u .-an iti'oet from the«e men when then 
,Hr T, <' ”"^,10, molest other pool 'e 

V,, \ J} OHctNMi Dut nn cotmmtmtj Iml 
lire dj Iwn molcstttl Ilrat 

.„Jl r S 1 5>»n , I mu conm? to that Oourn 
d 'V lt0 . qUo 10 ,ak0 nro of themselm 
aid (hej do not want jour helj Hut they do 
" 1, i t 1 l0 ! p ? n< ‘ 00 ‘he present oeeuton 
i.L* «T cn Mld nt Uie lioaernment werchelp- 
tn 3 ( tiJ i Cn ii" cr ? ‘J 0 l 101 ' 1 - 0 no adttitnte means 

ndm.M^i ,} h ? , h V nc<:<? lt r>icea and it is 
ndmituxl tlmt lawl^sne^s continued for seu'ral 
. ;* ' lOT 'J t * therefore Le interestirg to know 

5,52*,:??. u '? v Ooaernmcnt took to stop the 
L 1 L t 2il' n 2 cs Dace 1 is not a small cm it 

3ii"ii n m»,S’ ort '‘ , ’ ce VSkWnl Tho OoTcnior 
goes 11 eie e\en uir and sioj-s (hero for a month 

llmOT in 'll! IWSP °! lho Ihfisional Comii 
i . i 0t th Ur"' r,n *™i»r Ihllex— ft 
teSS‘. oil tho lash of 

SSs'lJ? ~ d S«wn_h<ml llcntnl Their 

«««» sSsv'&i s £“‘' 
:#sSS=^ 

sSa-oGfc’Ui^aA-tfjs 

«. .Vof?h? ImI ' >9 "‘ T k e 

ssfsjsvE*^ YS.clir ' 

T "- »5A‘.S! “«5!;r,iK'K 



uo 


order rims -ill of u> here -mcl ilia p who pro 
wiNiIc this \s eml h ChunKr will rnio\ tifn 
muler tho iro'eclion of hw " rn,0J 

^Y^rte iH ■>■»>*» 

muted l\ l lio o floioinmCnt *mi»h who “in Tali 
of rttcnditijr their Q vmmthv tow „,i 10 in 1 a .d 

w ho wore injured huJiod it t! < m Vi,‘«, ° 1 1 

joho> nt tin ni I’eople w,i d ^ l ^ J n f n : i U ' <l 
troj rt\ whieti h the smowh o»Wr' ri 0f ,,lur 

m™ ' M, Ilnn'uril 1™ |£,{ta T" ' T 

ir>.T f wn!f»™t A,]?, 1 'teh 1 r »'! y 

wlueh am thrown on then sfil. i. 

TOMionMl ihlies n this, th-it thw w.i? of u, ° 
kilineo of iniml »hp\ Kill .? " inamtim n 

IS Ki\oa to Ooiernmeiit w m°a.e »!.«» x, i n ' l,no 

credit 011 mj cmi lorn'inY^tind,?"™ loll<,<t 
tonc-rned* ‘in dm o^lonTl "m i 

Sill mission 1 tl -It thtlo oeconnK „J M fnr , ,tn 
I ticed before this Hou > (W. v,. ‘ ,m 1h>oi ‘ 

f.nd an imp Mini ot nnitt iniilf Vll ,n '^ (,,ia,10 n 
■»h re n mj truth ,n these' JK 4 J* I? a,1 ° ™» if 
doers imi He pimidied I ffKT* 1 T " ro "~ 

filrttt 1 ’ jasar g!w 

ovum-ition » J2r„i ™>'* 
SKS* Hut aim t from tl,u if tl,™ , 

» SuV s r:KB tmt s “ ® 

ssw» ugntfis iSH&SK* s 

things 11115 noi mwr it „ ‘“Jffl a ?d hose 
oommurnt uuestion has l^n XfiSlESS 8 T haf n 
aveno to if otherwise I would K ^ 1 a, » 
to Rivt, an answer to mj Hononra !e frL^ al , Ie 
associated himself with this °“ d " ho 
But since I am averse to it I mnnot ™ *l? ue 5 ,10n 
creed Xh creed is to 1 0 « ]w,£ 0 ,i as ? m ? t mi 
to see tint the rHits of Hindus and ^''avs 
ire s ifeguarded Sinco in this aPair o, UmmadaDC! 
oocuircnoe the n lits of th> TnM, T “i thb 
111 th less 1 j uoIVod they are entitl d *« hav ,° boon 
tho5 are entitled to 1 0 in michi T, ,i?J’ rotcctlon 
condition that their property „£i 1 ,\ dl 3 cameat and 
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fSfc'i 1 ]' 05 “ ro i 10 ! Suite i tetj lliirs 

to le I JL,« n * rnrn l ld n tonfran to whit ousht 
wi 1, X Ai ? 1 , 511 ! 1 f,,r «>H f tndlj iinni* 
tn J K« l thW l * l> tto'orntnont will Ikj tW«l 
nnd ih t , ' ri ^- , ti f 'M up noperly retire etl 

Ooiermnn ? 1 r lE|,l, r > ” "W»lP If FO-nC of f ** 
m wWb ife^ r" 11 ' 1 Jellied in tho nnnncr 

hon , ! ', 1 '’' 1 I<C( 11 dapieted to Inv' l*!m«l 

1 mn 1 nent ‘m., V' ,n * c, V n ,0 *>«•»* 

L , I cn ! " n If notified to tl it It nu-ht 
S ,0 ot,lt « to tint they 

sen into 1,1,1 « J ,lL ? t Oovemm nt 

S i£S ^ W TO r r| j •>"'! •oth’y 

Hr Am ilfil .n i i ? l0rel > ‘Jio honest} tho 

°' 1,10 a l ministration of 
l -rson 7 n l,n 111 > n»?»ntampd Ufore ciere 
ihmt t v M'J, ^'th these remarks I 
Kin itiai.sl li U m« K,r ?i t l,s Jf solution which Ins 
Mi! J^O'iraJ lo fnciid Mr W.i 

Non Miilninnn hn I uI‘' ,T r (Calcutta ‘'ill inks 
th Resol of on I would I?Lo , r,<,,r,r , ,0 support 
of tho Honotipil te°'it.l ‘m *° (lnv - the attcrtion 
ti t e fa.t hir i°, n h Mo J? r Hus Ifesolu'Km 
t l e w ron" , h e ,l Ia,10 ', lri d * , Manlier lai come 
h umte w ronJ } h " wioianow. Ho 

J-stabli hill nt of tho j l«v.L/T,f S s fo,,, V l " as , ,l ‘; 
<>o\ eminent wonld^ ucrmit' t * W K # , ‘J n(l ! f 
‘onetn^, m tlitKo iimis J fo c«,til|ish ‘i»li 
Mlo fit*, ml WOTld Imo A to mrlloroai 

s,r wo am not eoneem«i wol, JI ?," c ' er * 

now tomenicd with ]yVo 1 1 JudMIO Me are 

ori.«iii/aii 0 a'? iri '" A,!M "as that not an anmhi t 

t ho M R , tsYnhn ' -b 7 J 1,0 r l ot ,h,nl ' ,,lat 

•ion lint so tot. Ma ~ ,ir 7 ni^i ani, fj‘ , 't orgmi«i 
«nd otliei similar ! 7 i ,0 JlIl 3 ' R 'cil culture 

f' cul knows porfecth “«en ,i l'" .Honomallc 
w heieier i societi is H ,at w henevei and 


fneul knows lx'rfeeth “well n I 11 ' JJonouiallc 
wlieiever 1 soc, ctj , s fo ] °H "henevei and 
hvsieil ml turn or MnV,?^ „* fo r k ,h8 Ph'PO^ of 
hound to lo declimt i n ar - ®L, ,h ® motito it is 
In I)ac"i wluit Intineneri • oifrtnmfion 


<uuna jo Iq deehreit . inotite Hu 

In l)ac"i wluit happened {' l 0,, Ptnintioi? 

nnlo inemliers of the fiimkl t,nt r,rst of all the 
fttnthoir liousci were fcr o l' U Tiu( ,rn ; s,ed 
hind of Government m it 100 ^* nt sJiows the 

M G,, "' A5 ‘ !» "ks Phco Msm 

!!msrSI 7 " 


|n«SdM? n 6^ w M ^»^Jt r >m Honoiinllo 
toi. U, u J 0«TOl » co.n.mm.1 


\r „ « i '‘iscitssion which I wVef . * wininunai 

to nic^ » o»-v„ , no , „"SU°S to „ 

. Mr Sen Amur Mi i fi irr s,. 
tlio oeeureeneo of the Dieei riots ,e mon,,rt before 

Mfcr t),o occmreStT*^ J^d ion been there 

t0n ^ ,M {} 0 “ cannot le°& C(1 TOl ^ Tl ‘is soit of 

felt-r Mr Gluiznau himself i,Ti° Uonourat Ic 
Itmea after t!io not;, unscIf ,n d neier tieen to 
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itiut mil 1 w i- fctiuch 1 tlu tejh which 
l trad rstocd -he K*Kilcdl> roiuvcd- hone 
mulal'e That Mr [think prnlalh repent 
tho /a ts There roallj w w not \ -iiflicient polici 
f eicc to deal with the Mbulian that ato i Well 
lul Hit. Government of Bengal do w>tlii"„ tn this 
l do not <iuitc know how Ions it tit o- tn get from 
t alcntta to IWi, Int it in\ rah I line here 
information that on the 26tli th- Lnspxtoi 
timeial of Po'ki mnod at Diet i with 21 » men 
ml 1 should jul,.--! do not want to 1 1 Jo mat u 
in th° Mil j *et tl it ifter th mivil cf the 
Jnstectoi General of Police v ith Ins 21 > men or 
the 20th Ma\ mot of the v»nou- imull wa 
topped I do nor thml that aft i that date 
hough no do. It i olated mu lent-, c ntirii d th i 
was milling of i serious and widc-ror-ad natt e 
lh ere is o e other point that I should li o tin 
liou c to leai in mind and that i> that i \m 
gieat difficult} alvats confront 0 the poll e when 
dcaliDr. with the c communal di tmlan e- It i- 
i t as a rule tho ca c of a single crowd u m 1 
wlrchH-tole dealt with hut expor on o not 
onlv in D"c >, a lut in manv rl«cce in mans lau 
die- throo"hont India has beoD tl -t wh n tin e 
chnimunal disturbances start there are i oht d 
u aulK ir all iinrtcs of the town und »l tn there 
is ani que-iion of Icotin" and burning the loot n<. 
ind I rrmgtalo rlace bporad tails all ovu the 
town it is e\ucdinglv diflicnlt to ded with 
those con liticns unless von have a redlv can idei 
die force and the onh elPxtiv \ a\ in 
which the\ can b stoj ped is la pi I. ting the 
w 1 ole «.rca <oiemed~l mean picketin m n 
(flir \l sense tfanighter) 

\\ ell Sir 1 do not w ish to bo thought to I r 
i\icg a complete answer to the chaises that 1 •" 
ren made lodaj roi I do not profes to hav 


jondence with the Gov mmuil of I n-al lus Irfen 
emit pariti vel\ limited 
Ur I’ri -itiFST Jin 
rot pie-«ed that joint 
pre«- that point at all 
Tm Hnv>rr\rji Mi 
l -lion! l mill, n Incf 


Hem uml k M< inl>er lias 
Jn hi- sjieech he did not 

H O No i Pcrlnjs 

inswei on that jont 

ticcan-e that form- admlfj the terms of the 
Kcsoint on To a lar^e extent the rorresj-omlcncc 
whnh he Ji*ao lad \ ith the (tonrnment of 
luiul acin. ent- fact- a huh have dreadj been 
pi III he! and the rojml li ^.tir it of which wou'tl 

I I no „oc 1 To th extent to which nnj ah’"** 
maj h»c either I cm c\pi -ed or «ti_i.estpu .in 
that cc rre pontlenu 1 do feel ijititi dcfinitelv tha* 
t v oul 1 K imlL«»nlle nor to pill 't-h them 

III the e u rttc ° an. umin„ under th review 
if tie Con untie **nd it is undesirable that wc 

lould Ln il ir ujon tl eir lalourstv thoilb- 
li ation of tm tentative oi incomplete uew- 
\n\ view- tint Oovermutit n « have ox tm 
ill ject will Into l \n j iacccl lefoiv tl - tomtniUc* 
mil until ihe latte has ttarled 1 do not t! ink 
it vv uld 1* wi -* to i ill u h null lig which wci-lu 
iciest d I nitc eondu ions In Govt.nimeLt » 
won d co further mi mil urge that at a tunc Jil“- 
'lir Hoi ourable Meinlers shoiM rtfram fron 
nuking any dle^iUon- a 1 gladh nxognt c 
tint fn th° most pm thev have cither on ore 
ide i on the other winch might le Ji di t° 
ml itn the situation and to codam-- the 
i q«i iv though th rt ( ummttio is not a court of 
la \ Still it is engaged in the suno functiors as ft 
ourl of law It is erdcsvounng to .isurtain fads 
md to come to tondusiotH and it can onh bo v 
handle u to it a worl tl at the nn tors into whwl 
it is lnquning should form tho Miljert of public 
lontrov ci-sj 1 would therefore Sir (pposc tic 
motion 

Sian vi llua rtnvi li Miwini I move tint 
ihe iiucstion be now put 
Mu I’wF-iivst Mr Iseo-i 
Mr K C \ec \ Sir 1 pronn e to lo ven 
Irief in me icplj and 1 am going to eh at point 
in> Honounblo tnen I Ur Glmrn ivi bj refusing 
to walk into his j arlour l am not going to m c 
i communal i«ue in mv ici ]j just as 1 did rot 
m mv lirst sripctit Mi Honourable fmnd b* r 
mostlv ('erordod upon second land infonnation 
W hi!e the Dice i riots were going on 1 o was Jer 
most of the time Ooulhtm'’ between Snnli 
Ddneelir- and Calcutta 

Mi , \ 11 Gncrvvvi 1 hul never LeeO to 


. . j IIvm \ When will the tiovernment 
f India laveeonjlele information » 

Uir llivwruir Mi U G Ilvi 1 will did 
with that in one moment As 1 have alieaelv 
said it” Government of Bengal realised tint 
there was i ease for the Government to meet and 
on cjuentli thev appointed a committee <n tho 
Idtli Tune earn i ting of a Htji Court lul-e from 
I alna met a membei of the Board of Hpvenne 
and J would invite the attention o' the II u-e to 
Ote terms ct referenee to that Com utter in 

ordei to show that Government aio quite aw ate ot 
then position and of their ipsi onsjl diti The 
tirm-vo! references to the Committee neio to ir imre v 

into the onuses of the disturbances to ermine into Garjcelin » then 
t| incidents ot the disturbance 0 anel to ir pure Mi h G Niror Ho found no time to t-o 

into tho measures taken to deal with them— the down to his e-on-titmne y, although the most 

i m c c« the tacts and. tho measwij3 taken 1% Govern important spot m lus e onstitiunci liad Ucn alia/ 

ment therefore the question which has been raised ih llenourvl !o Sfcnibu Iml >erv re ixosil le 

»> *} llonouralile friend todai is one of Hie duties »v -houldci it that moment lecausothe 

definite points which has Icon inferred to that Simon Ifeport was about to I published tod tl 

^omraitteo which wall repot t in a short time That troicr atmo«pliero had to to created foi li- 
my answer to am suggestions that I should 

give a jeplv at once on the various jxiints of d tail omciai iv»pu»-iounv » uicn i o aoomeu in i>i'i>usw.- 
that I should uve jm explanation arel tint I sliouiel this Bc-ohition It seems ho vlrcaetv feds th p 


1 ropoit m a short time Tint inner a(mo-pheie had to to created foi lt- 

Sir is roy t answer to anv suggestions that I should leeejtiou. and I am not surrn cel at tho tone e£ 

' ' official resporisibilitv winch i o adopted in oppo-.uu 

Bc-ohition it seems ho vlrcaelv fee’ - ‘ u ~ 
-gilt of the respon diliti of Govermnmt .. ... 
en Ins shoulders 

\x Ilo\m mini Mi it pi Or ho migh ln\ 
Icon thinking of tho Bonn l Table Con 'inner 
Mr h L 2m ogv Sir mv Ilonouialle fuend 
idled on a pat ticubi version of certain mudent 
I possess complete papers on each and even 


sal whether tho action taken was adequate oi 
inadequate That is a matter winch i-, now under 
the consideration of the Committee 

Jvow Sir 1 come in conclusion to the actual 
form of tlo licpolution which ins been -moved I \ 
iiij Hononra! !o fnena He has asked for the 
pul heat ion of certain correspondence Our core- 
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Hop 1 ' the llononublo Meinbei reati-.Cs the sctious- 
ness of the -dlegitions that Ime been levelled 
j 4 am->t Govomm a at DoC3 the Monaural to Membei 

Mu TfiiwirK MtvMU (Burnt* Non T lrop-nn) 
WiU you permit mo Sir to intervene on a point of 
mfoi malum > Will the Ilonounllc Munbei mvc 
in assurance to the House that nftei the rejoit 
of Uns Inquuy Comimttce he wilt pul ti-.li the 
101 lv pondonre with the Government of Bengal on 
tins subject 3 .... 

Iiif llov n vin r Mi II G 11 vie I am not 
prepared to mvc tov such assuraure 

\\ Uov « r tm Mi mi t n It w ill l <* published 
aftoi t! e Roun l Tabh Conference has finished its 
lihom-. 

Mil h C 'Nio \ Do 1 take it then tint the 
Government of Index luw fulls approved of w hat 
tlie Government of Bengal havo donohy not sending 
down any responstl le otiiccr to the locality > 1 mav 
mfot m the House that not one sio„!e soul stirred 
out from Darjeeling ncithei the Chief Secretary 
noi Mr Pientieo who i-> in charge of this portfolio 
not to steal of the Governor himself 

Nil reference was inado to a funeral procession 
I have tho statement of tho officer in charge of the 
cremation ground at lhcca The House will 
remcmlei tlut whereas o funeral procession which 
started tho noting was allow cd to 1 o tal en 
tliroi„h the leading streets of tho city without any 
Jp* m lundranee tho Hindus could not take their 
deal lodtcs fn cremation to the eremation ground 
\nd when this offiiei approaehed the ( lnu man of 
Munuijuhtj the Chairman sent hum with a Icttci 
to the Thana (the 1‘ohcc Station) llv sa\s 

A Mulummadaa Sul Insp a itm was at the 
tl in i then I delivered tho Icttci to him and on 
perusing tho same he told me \ou inlul„a in 
Swadeshi and shout liindc Mitaram why then 
do voi <otne to us with a letter from Swadeshi 
w allah Satis Sari ar (Chairman) 

the Nub-Inspector then handed o\ei the lettei 
to the officei in cliartra of the tluana w ho ordered 
it to 1 0 filed and saul Nouwont get anv police 
for guanling the 1 urnm„ ghat Neveral people 
\ ho had gon<* there (Allying 'heir d"ad bodies 
for cremation were murderously assaulted and 
one of them actually list his life Sidca. that 
incident took ploe* no Hindu had any protection 
in the matter ot learning the dead bodies to the 
cremation ground and the dead bodies lud to le 
cremate! inside their own houses Look at tins 
pi ture and the other onn 1 A. huge r.iranssmn. 
c auymg a dead bady was allowed to bo proceeded 
with throughout tho streets It consisted of several 
thousands of i •’oplc by the time it had rca-hc 1 
tho mosque 

Th“u again with regvd to *he juestion of 
imie macj of the po ice foree Mention has 
alitib Ijpld ma le 1 y my Honotirallo fmnd Mr 
Sen at out the action of the ponto in snatching 
away the guns from people who were attempting 
to defend themselves with their help Here is 
tho state nent of a Government officer a I ectnrer 
of a Government College 

I then met the hooligans with ny gun and 
after a few shots were fired the rowdies ful Isrel 
1 was waiting with the gnu in hand when to the 
relief I found a short Anglo-Indian officer on the 
roof of my hou e accosting me even though he 
was pointing hi-* revolver tome lie asked me to 


put down the gun which I did and vvithoiit 
onto Ing info any rex on mg or arguments with me 
told me that the Deputy In.pxtor-General of 
Police was coming up and that I might tell him 
nnv thing J. liked Tim latter came tip soon aftci 
and to my smiiise ho w-in'ul me t> d< liver up 
my Rim winch he would seize although I pouted 
out that 1 was a Government servant and tired 
in self-defence lhcro was another gnu in the 
id/arent hou-e wJ» h he also seized ’ 

Docs the llonoui tile Munb*r mean to say tliat 
vvhitcvei the Conumttco of inquiry mav have lo 
sav with repaid to these incidents tho elf vt of 
the stati moots of roajionsiblo peojilc like those 
whom I Ime quoted can tie taken aw ty ’ Mint 
is the Use of waiting for the Ilcpoit ot this white* 
wa hing Co nmittec 

I Iren Sn mothei j oiat Ins not )^>i n investigated 
\11 tho burning that has loon done ho3 lecn 
done with the In Ip of petrol Petrol was smeared 
on the doors the l vims and the rafters of brief - 
l udt houses \ large quantitv’ of petrol was 
required foi the puiposc Mill the Honouralle 
Member make an in purj and find out as to 
whether the jiolicn leave .as yet tried to discover 
the source from which this jvtrol camc 4 Jt has 
l>ccn ojieuly allege! that the petrol was carried 
in private cais lelonging to certain purtictil ir 
persons and yet no a^tioa has been taken m this 
direction hven if I were to concede for the 
sake of argument tluat tho police foroo was made 
mate at the time what have tho police dono since 
to aircst the icopio who were named 1} the 
aggrieved persons as having been their assailants 
mu having looted then property ■> Mliat action 
bos i eon tal en to try aul di eovei and sei/o the 
looted jirop'rty - Tho Honouralle Memlci - use 
l tako ir is tlus that although the strength of 
the police was not Sullicicnt when tho liots actuillv 
took place it is, mite sufficient now Will tin 
Honoural le Membei find out as to why it i» that 
no serum*, attempt has been made to recover the 
footed property worth at (east JJ to JO Jalhs 
l l now that m a few instances make-believe 
searches were made And would it bo believed 
by this Hou e that before tho SC lit lies were made. 

1 soplo were cautioned ly leat of drum in the 
city of Dacca that starches mi„ht take plare 
ulus statement has Iccn made iy rcsponsdlc 
people l lie House can easily imagine what came 
out of these scircliG3 

Sir I am about to close my career m this 

uzyi.-jj 

Av IIonocraiit r Member And 'o say all 1 

i l > Nfck v 1 may I e permitted to s>ay 
that when I came into this Assembly ten years 
ago I ha l g i tit confidence if not m the Govern 
meut at leut in the Constitution God knows that 
1 .did not come here to advarcc my personal 
interests m any way And when I go bach touty 
may ! tell tins House that that f nth has been 
ruduy shalen ty the recent incidents that I have 
mjvsel*. witnessel with my own eyes and about 
which I have made personal inquiries I feel thit 
it is evtreinely difficult foi anv one to clo anv 
real service to his country a3 a Metnler of this 
House If I havo sail anv tiling winch iuiglit havo 
imtntecl the Honourable Memt ers opposite it i*> 
tccauso I expected a very high standard ot conduct 
Jrom the Govern n cut which they have failed to 
attain 
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Mu. PpEsn>Etr Resolution moved 
“This Assembly reeommenls to the Governor- 
General in Council to publish all correspondence 
th3t has p.vsed between the Government of Ind a 
and the Government of Bengal in connection with 


the recent outbreak of lav. lowness in the Citj of 
Dacca and its neighbourhood 

The iiuesti on is that that Resolution be adopted. 
Tho Assembly divided The motion was negatived 


False Pride or Statemanship ? 

By TARAkVATH DAS IVD 


HE writings of Dr Masarfl and Dr 
Denes of Czecho Slovakia supply food 
for thought to all statesmen, especially 
those of subject nations They indicate the 
coarse of international politics and the efforts 
of Czech patriots, to make the question of 
Czech independence a factor in world 
politics To promote the cause of national 
independence, they brought about the 
destruction of the Austrian Empire. 

Recently, the Pi iter Lloyd la semi official 
paper published m Budapest) has made a 
very interesting revelation regarding the 
activities of the Czech patriots during the 
world war This shows that while the 
Czech patriots were carrying on secret 
negotiations with Austria s enemies so that 
they might recognize Czech independence 
at the same time an eleventh hoar offer by 
the Czechs to co-operate with Fmperor Karl 
of Austria to preserve intact the Austrian 
monarchy was made by Czech statesmen 
A Budapest despatch of August 5 1930 

published in the Chicago Tribune (Pans) 
describes the incident in the following 
way — 

On the night before the coronation of Emperor 
Karl a deputation of Czech parliamentary deputies 
und r the president of their organization JL 
Stanek camo to Budapest. Stanek privately 
called at tho office of the Pe-iter Lloi/d and 
produced a document signed by himself and 
approved by all Czech deputies, promising in 
return for definite concessions m the matter of 
racial autonomy and language privileges to bind 
themselves with Austria in all future developments 
an l that the Czech national hopes should be made 
only within the monarchy under Emperor Earl s 
rule Tho editor submitted the document to 
the Hungarian Premier Count Tisza, who 
irnmed itely telephoned the Austrian Premier Count 
Uatn Martini tz. \ renna newspapers had already 
under Government instructions, ref ised to pubLsh 
tho document. Count Clint Martuut/ himself 
rejected the Czech offer m view of lus knowledge 

54-9 


of simultaneous secret negotiations by the Czechs 
with the Allies Austria Urns threw away what 
its sponsor JL Stanek described as the last chance 
of a final guarantee for the preservation of an 
undivided monarchy Karl was crowned Emperor 
the next day without the Czeclis' proffered oath of 
allegiance, land the Czechs devoted themselves 
thenceforth to the disruption of the monarchy 

It is conceivable that if the above offer 
had been accepted it might havo preserved 
the unity of the Austrian Frapire False 
pride and inflated sense of prestige of worth 
less Austrian statesmen brought about the 
destruction of the Austrian Empire It was 
also the false sense of pride of British 
statesmen who tried to impose the authority 
of the British Parliament upon the American 
colonists that led to the American Revolution 
and the loss of the most valuable of Britain's 
colonies. The refusal of tho Manchu autocrats 
to reform the system of government m China 
and to establish a regime of constitutional 
monarchy aided the cause of the Chinese 
Revolution Stubborn opposition of Sultan 
of Turkey to confer autonomy on the Arabs 
farthered the cause of Arab revolt and the 
subsequent dissolution of the Ottoman 
Empire Tsarist autocracy and the Duma 
without any real power directly and 
indirectly strengthened tho causo of tho 
Russian revolutionists who put an end to 
the rule of the Romanoffs 

While the Austrian statesmen refused to 
accept the Czech offer and promise autonomy 
within the empire British statesmen were 
clever enough to proclaim that in recognition 
of the services rendered by India ‘‘tn the 
darkest hours of the empire ’ the people of 
India would bo granted self government and 
equal partnership within the empire Indian 
support saicd th <* British hnpue durmp 
the uorld itat , while the Cxec I 
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bought about the destruction of the Austrian 
Empire 

It seems that it the present time tho 
sense of “false pride and prestige is dominit 
mg the activities of British statesmen in 
relation to India Loid Irwin Air AlcDonnld 
Mr Bonn and others are fullj awaro of the 
extent and depth of the Indian unrest They 
realize that if India is to be a willing partner 
in the British Fmpire they will have to 
mate a aery substantial concession at least 
Dominion status But the) are victims of 
tho false pride of British authority in 

India. They are anxious to uphold the 
“prestige of tho British officials and tho 
British Parliament which supposedly has tho 
»ole powtr and right to decido the destin) 
of 120000000 people They are misled by 
then own weakness based upon false pride 
and arc following an uncertain and vacillating 
course caring more for tho so called prestige 
than the actualities of the situation They 
wish to induce Indian nationalist leaders to 
come to a Riund Tible Conference for i 
free conference yet m actuality they wish 
to dicatc terms and demand that the Indian 
nationalists first must capitulate to the 
absolute authority of the British Raj before 
tho Indian political prisoners can be released 
and military and police repression can cease 
Tho British Government has been very 
badly served by the Simon Commission 
whose recommendations nro characterized 
even by Indian Moderates ns reactionary 
This is fully recognized by many British 
statesmen especially Lord Irwin and Messrs 
MacDonald and Benn Yet they have not 
the courage to fnce the realities of the Indinu 
situation and declaro that the coming Round 


Table Conference to be held in London will 
be for tho purposo of drawing up tho 
constitution of India on the basis of Dominion 
status Unfortunately British statesmen nro 
much concerned m saving face and 
upholding faLe pride and inflated prestige 
of British politicians and ofhciaL who wish 
to keep India m subjection so that they 
and others may grow rich by the exploitation 
of the people This policj may ultimately 
cost Britain an empire 


History teaches u-. that thero is not an 
instance when awakened nationalism’ has 
agreed to surrender unconditionally to the 
terms of an alien imperialism Indue 
nationalists cannot bo persuaded to accept 
the British offir of a free conference ns a 
sincere one so long as the reign of repression 
continues in India Taking tho actual situation 
of world politics into consideration British 
statesmen should not forget that they are 
living m a glass house and the security of 
the British Empire depends more upon 
Indian co operation than any other factor 
An autonomous and free India as an ally 
may again aid Britain in futnro dark days 
of tl.o brapiro bat if Indian patriots 
be forced indefinitely to prolong their 
intransigence it will surely have serious 
consequences affecting the security of tho 
British Fmpire 

Repressive measures based upon falso 
pride Will never be able to crush tho Indian 
Nationalist movement , but it may breed 
hatred which will dominate Indo British 
[fnnl'Xf °w cent ! ir y °i loose Let us 

5f P f-,Spr S ,do eS " anS,,,|> m11 hk0 «» 
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Tin. Gowmrr Hrorcvs Awux-i ion Jlonuain 
la rerbatim repnnt] edited with Introduction 
critical notes apptn hees and a chaj ter on Islam 
Iff Mirxa Abut tail (Reform Socwlj Allahaba I 
fis 4) 


This bulky volume (of 529 pages) contains a 
formidable but miscellaneous armoury of Mnslim 
apologetics. Tho work which gives it its title 
occupies les3 than half of it (only 247 pp) while 
the notes appendices and essays that encompass 
this kernel make up 2^2 pages. The Apology was 
written early in the 19th century in the infancy 
of Islamic studies in England and therefore it 
represents a rather pnimtire phase of scholarship 
and thought To ua the introduction (142 pages) 
and the essay and comparativo sketch on Islam 
t44+17 pn)— which come from the pen of Mr 
Abo! tazl — appear as far more valuable than 
Higgins Own work of which the only interest 
now consists in the fact that in it a fair minded 
professed Christian defends the founder of Islam 
with such knowledge as was available to him 
Dot the bounds of ow knowledge have 
immensely increased in the century following tho 
put lication of Higgins’ book.— thanks to tho efforts 
of Continental scholars This aspect of the subject 
is unfortunately not at all represented in the 
.editors notes and essays as he relies entirely on 
Muir Hosworth Smith, and Lane I’oole Herein 
ho lies vulDerable to legitimate criticism 

Coining to the book itself ceitam portions of 
it are tarred out of our consideration by reason 
of the fact that this Pettew cannot discuss the 
respective merits of different religions or their 
relative running rower as transport agencies to 
heaven. We can consider only the history of a 
relicts n or the philosophy underlying it 

It is not true that the founder of Islam has 
been calumniated only by Christian, bigots His 
earliest biography m Arabic, written bv Muhammad 
Ibn Ishaq for the Abbasido Khali f Mansur (circa 
1 /) A ft) throws an unfavourable light on the 


Medina period. Higgins never heard of this work 
and his editor a century later is no wiser 

The once popular Chri-fian new of Mohammad 
as an impostor is wrong Equally wrong is Carlyle s 
view that ho was a bety mass of Life cast up 
from the great bosom of Nature herself to kindle 
the world a deep-hearted bon of the Wilderness 
a silent great man —a vehement 'ingle-minded 
hghter against Simulacra and compromises — with 
his vein swelling under honest indignation. 
NOldeke was tho first to point out how the 
Prophets wonderful diplomatic skill had been 
ignored by his biographers And the later 
studies of Margoliouth and Carl Becker 
have worked this neglected line of research 
proving (what was to be expected) that 
such an immense revolution in human 
thought and history as Islam represents could 
not have been effected except by the use of 
a masterlj elasticity in the choice of means 
unusual diplomatic finesse and sure fact tn 
perceiving and seizing the realities of every 
situatiOD that faced him This aspect of the subject 
is entirely untouched in Mr Abul Ia/1 s book It 
is not by ignoring modem higher criticism 1 that 
any apology— Christian or Islamic — can establish 
its place in the estimation of tho learned 

Mr Abhl lazl dismisses the affair of Mary the 
Copt as a myth and explains away tho incident 
of /emab only to glorify the Prophet s mngnam 
tuny ana* readiness to sacrifice himself icxxxvi — 
cxlirt He claims 

Mohammedanism came upon the world as a 
kind of reformed Christianity (quo ation from the 
Asiatic Quarterly Review Ibb8 ) I=fnm has done 
more for civilization than Christianity 1 4 am has 
abolished drunkenness gambling and prostitution,— 
the three curves of Christian lands ’ (Quotations 
from Canon Isaac Taylor) 

lbs defence of the Trophet against the charge of 
illiteracy (ummtya) is very interesting (pp >1 i2 « ) 
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Stx I arms o\ thf Rixovmtrcnov pf Iqlal tales his stand on tho Quran —i./\ Ijh 
R raariocs Tnormrr tv Hi ui Bn iir Jlohammnd own interpretation of its philosophy and meets 
hbal (Kapur I\tnhnt} llorU, Lahore) I’jkJIO nil liter glosses nnd importations even Ghaznli 
“Dunne the last hve hundred years regions He jnMifiw the finality of the prophet hood m 
thought in Islam (mourns Sir M JqlKil) has been Muhammad the idea of whichhas n high cultural 
practicallj station, try Ao wonder then that tho value missed by Spender (p 201) 

this it is not possiblo to ignore tho pcacrally anti “ < '!£ u * **«?,« L’Lu^5 n 111 ^2Ii}:_,IS i^iJ ion<-ed 
rcLieious and especially anti Islamic iroj igamla lum istho 

in Central Asia Surely it is high time to look to {®J! 1C T° r i ' °Li-[m ^mnhww 

the essentials of Islam (and to) understand the J’lJ™ ? to li ,oct * JVh^n^nf'ua 

“f Ula “ m<S T° to . 1 ;" ma “' y , 

Of tho three great expositors of Islam in modem j lfo c^not f or e%Pr bo kept in leading strings 

Indn Sayj id Amir Mt is best known in furor* that in order to nciuevo full self-consciousness man 

ho dealt solely with its intellectual and cultural must finally be thrown back, on his own resources 

side from his i standpoint of a professed Muslim Tho abo htion 0 f pnPSt | 10Cxl in j hereditary kingship 

freethinker Qlutiuzalito), Cheroch \lt coneentptod ln ], Lim 1(l0 ^tant appeal to reason and cx- 
«U*» social reform side white Sir lid Iqbal ponenco in tho Quran and the emphasis that it 
(hitherto known to us as a mystic and jwt) has now h J8on Nature and History as sources of human 
undertaken the re-interjiretation of its philosophy knowledge are all different aspects of tho same 
from the modern point of view idea of Duality (pp 17G-177 ) A prophet may 

The six lectures range over the following subjects bo defined as a 0 pe of mystic consciousness in 

(t) knowledge and religious experience (2) tho which unitary experience tends to overflow its 
philosophical test of the revelations of religious toundancs and seeks opportunities of redirecting 
experience (3) tho conception of God and tho or refashioning the forces of collective life 
meaning of prayer (4) the human 1- go— lus tmmort <p 1~4) 
ality and freedom (5) the spirit of Muslim culture 

and (G) the principle of movement in tho structure Gut this view of tho matter is uiametrically 
of Islam. opposed to that held 1 y the largest di senting body 

It » difficult to compro,, hi, idem- into a short >5 % ™ ™}> J'fl g*™ «■»* ’XTcmt"' 

to4l?L“°ho t hM^tJf- IOS ° Ph ' r C °”°' ’Mmnimad.' md the dcK, on or AlTseems to 
Aeyscriin„ who nas osseneu ha\o logun even lieforc his death This mystical 

This military basis of Islam explains all tho hehef m a continue us rciBatio>i anil a el it ins 
essential virtues of the Musalman It also explains ;re*eiire different in kind from any thing found in 
his fundamental defects— lus onprogreasivencss t,ie Quran developed into tho doctrine of tho 

jus incapacity to adapt himself hi3 lock of initiative * tnamat 

and invention Iqbal argues on another point, I want definitely 

Sir Md Iqbal on the contrary assorts that ns Jp er ?J' JCat0 the misunderstanding that Greek 
a cultural movement Islam rejects the old static thought, in any war determined tho character or 
view of tho mm erse and reaches a dynamic mow Muslim culture for purposes of knowledge, 

(p °0 j) All 1 nos of Muslim thought converge on the spirit of Muslim culture fixes its gaze on the 

a dynamic conception of tho universe fl92) While concrete the finite The birth of the method 
Greek philosophy very much broadened the out ot observation and experiment in Islam was duo 
look of Muslim thinkers, it on tho whole obscured not to a compromise with Greek thought, but ton 
the t vision of the Quron (p 4) pro!on„eil lnteUectnnl warfare with it (pp 18° 

Humanity need9 three tilings today— a spiritual 183 ) 
interpretation of Uio universe spiritual emancipation These views absolutely orgmal to most of us, 
of the individual and basic principles of a have not been developed methodically and in detail 
universal import directing the evolution of human nor supported l j a concrete historical presentation 
society on a spiritual l asis Modem Europe has of facte in the course of these lectures They 

no doubt, bu It idealistic sy stems on these lines -will therefore fail in their i resent form to convert 

but experience shows that truth revealed through those not alrea tr converted It is unfortunate 

pure reason is incapable of bnngmg that fire of in view oE Sir M Iqbals capacity and rep itation, 
piro conviction which personal revelation atone that in tho present work he gives no evidence of 
can bnng Ihe idealism of Euroje never l ecame his equipment id the course of Ldanic literature 

a living factor in her life, and the result is a — * , J •<- - -■ • - — 

l erverted ego Europe today is the greatest 
hindrance in the way of man s ethical advance- 
ment The Muslim on the other hand is in 
1 ossession of these ultimate ideas on tl e basis of 
a revelation wh ch internalises its or n apparent 
externality In view of the basic idea of Islam 
that there can be no further revelation l mdrag on 
man we (Muslims) ought to bo spir twilly one ot 
the most emancipated peoples on earth (pp 
3-249) 


We draw the reader s special attention to the 
lecturers remark on tho causes which hare 
red ictd the I aw of Islam practically to a state of 
i mmol di ty (pp 209 et seq) 
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the nature of a free State is not in im judgment places relegated the results of latest researches to 

consistent with the character of our institutions footnote « while exploded myths and histtmcol 

in thi8 country, or with the extraordinary nature heresies shine prominent in the body of tho 
of our dominion in India. text c f the stoiy of the foundation of the 

To this we might add tho no less fnn\ admission Bahaimpn kingdom tv a Brahman slave tp 12U 

of Sir George Campbell once 1 leut Governor of footnote p ldl) The latest research on the 

JJciml who says latlmini episode is perhaps absolute silence which tho 

■■ - -« authors so wisely maintain in the body of the text 


tly own opinion always lias been that -- ...™ v — r — ~ — - — * - c - 

entirelv free Press is inconsistent with a despot c But the insertion of a footnote repeating the 


form of Government even if it be a paternal popular fiction of Tod deprives them of credit 

despotism (Memoirs of ilj Indian Career! W tint is worse they make a liana of Blum Singh 

Ro . -vj,—, i>,» rnjT who even according to their aut oritv namely lou 

Biujeotra Nath Baxeiui was the uncIe of f {ain Lxkshman bmgli Though 

I irbniodc an mil entic history of ilewar in Hindi 
„ r, holds that Alauddms infatuation for Padmim wife 

Soie Iroi-LEw^oF \ita\vn\g\ra ill of Rana Katm bmgh was the cause of war it 
G .i^ a /?!i a J a rF a ,° ¥ nil, hardly stands criticism Amir Ivhusru who 

m the Ceded Districts College Maga me accompanied AJauddin to Chitoi makes no mention 


Dr G \ara /a ta Pao MALI Ph D 
from the Ceded Districts College Maga me 


A pamphlet of 3o pages in which the author of Padmim either in his history TanUi i Alai 
examines two problems, (i) foundation of the (I'll ot and Dow son in “7/ or in any of his poems 
Vijayanagara empire and An) alleged murder of Aaiddm Baram m the 14th and the gossipy 
Sadasivaraya * Bidayum in the 16th century do not refer to the 

The author devotes 28 pages to a polemical episode ren hta whose authority on such a topic 
discussion of the reign of the Viyayaiugara kingdom is no greater than that of curious modern travellers 
at out wluch scholars are divided In their opinion who swallow with avidity tales of ignorant guides 
He opens with a quotation of n pages from Dr to historical places— gives the first hint to a liana s 
■\enkataramanayyas monograph on Kampili and daughter who befooled the Sultan The Bundi poet 
Ajjnyanagara. m support of the Telu„u theorv and historian Surajmal in his \ amsabhaslara 
against the theory of the Hoyasala origin a comprehensive history of Kajputana in verse and 
of tho Vijayanagara kingdom His own based on bardic tales does not mention at all 
contribution to the controversy is an attempt names of Blum bmgh Fadmini Gora and Badal 
to prove that the identification of \ ijayanagara rejecting apparently hhuraan JRaso the authority 
with Airupakshapattan— which foims one of the of Tod as unreliable He says that Alauddin 
main planks of the Hoyasala theorists— is false invaded Chitor because Garhlakhhaa Singh Rana of 
\ irupakshapattan according to Dr C Natpy ana Chitor refused to surrender Raton Singh son of 
Jiao is the present day Tiruvannamalai We fail to Ilamir the redoubtable castellan of Rantambhoi 
understand how the whole Hoyasala theory falls to (Vol III, p 1694) This seems to be the real cause 
Broun 1 even if his contention proves true Next of Alauddms war against 'dowar We wonder 
he tries to bittress up the Telugu theory by how for generations students of history could allow 
maintaining that 3ladliava \ idyaranya a Telugu fictions like this to go unchallenged 
man had some connection with the foundation Another instance of a legend of Rajput history 
of \ nayanagara. Some inscriptions are also passing for authentic history is the Story of 
referred to wherein the city of Nijayanagar Rumayuns chivalrous effort to succour Ram 
is called \ uly anagara, after the name of 3 idyaranya. Karo avati of Clutor against Bahadur bhah Gujrati 
bather Heras who is competent to speak with Jauhar and Gulbadan Begum w'lio accompanied 
authority on the \ijavamgara history rejects Humay un during this expedition say nothing about it 
these inscriptions as fabrications imputing sordid Even the liberal minded Abdul lazk iresumably on 
motive and philosophical unscrupiilousness to the the authority of lauhar says that Hi mavun made 
hater lagadgurus of bnngen Dr Itoo should have a long halt at Mandasor out of a pious consideration 
re-open si tlie controversy m some learned historical of giving time to a brother Muslim to finish war 
jouroal instead of making such a futile attack on with the infidel The authors of tho history under 
lrof Heras who is not to be easily overthrown review mention these authorities and yet repeat 
V History oi Iviia Purr II— MnmuiAnw India To< * s , stor J unsuspectingly Hat history sutlers 
B/ C S Snnnasad nn ZI 1 and 31 S sometimes from research, itself \ A. bmith seriously 
fomn uXgar M A ihdras Snmtasa rut Sr W, 0l A 

\aradaetdr, d to 4 Mount load price Its I tho ] lal ^ eatl H, “ U “n 

uie request ot liairam Khan As there was no 

' , . , , , , . . rejoinder from any scholar ho boldly incorporated 

" li lu . nnd VH" 1 ? volume dealing hi* gu'-s as a piece of genu mo research and 
with tno medieval history of India from the Aral since t! en our boys are unleamm the old story 
con juest of bind down o the third battle of The a ithors of this 1 istory can not certainly t*» 
P mi pat It contains five good maps a irettj bhn ed for q loting \ \ bmilhs opinion with 

txhauMive liwograjhy and a full index Tho nervous empha is \ \ Smith is right in pointing 

a ithore have evidently taken great pains in out that notlo sentiments nut in tho mouth of 

comi img this vol me which is undoubtedly an AUorly A bid hozal and tho ramification of the 

improvement on many text Looks incident as told bv hhangir are untrustworthy 

lrof 3L Jlatib of Aligarh m an eloquent \\ e also admit the logic of his contention that for 

introduction speaks h ehiy of the authore an l their an unrecenerate lal of Id iresumplicm » rather 
work The authon also el u in to have embodied against his refuel to comply with the req io«t 
in the treatment the re ults of the latest researches. of the di tntornl regent. B it vu, should remmel er th.it 
x\e regr t to remark tl it the a ithors have in some \khar was a lurki toy not an I nglish lad and 
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not ethically perfect but ire less not good than thw. * m 
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S^ Under ^' hlch alone prirate life bn 2 ssulu, ?S the freedom o f Th e w f. po . s , slb! e without 
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political life shorn of its corruptions and into? effort demands a faith m flic „„ 1 although ethical 
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dong with the famous Sakyn republican 
state had been absorbed in the powerful 
kingdom of Kosala. This so far as we are 
aware was the first step m that long process 
of unification which was to reach its climax 
under the Manryas It was however not 
to Kosala but to its eastern neighbour that 
thfere fell the subsequent stages of the task 
The land of Magadba unlike Kosala and 
Kasi which were famous seats of Tedic 
culture in the period of the Brahminas and 
the Upanishads was associated even in the 
late Shrautasutras with the unorthodox 
N ratyas and its people are declared in one 
of the existing Dhirmasutras to he of mixed 
origin "With the reign of Bimbisara (e 
oS* 5o4 n c) the kingdom of Magadha 
entered upon that career of expansion which 
was closed only with the conquest of Kalinga 
by Asolo. When Bimbisara came to the 
throne he ruled only a small state with his 
capital at Rajugnha (modern Rajgir) To the 
north beyond the Ganges lay tie powerful 
republican confederacy of the \ ajjis of which 
the far famed city of A nmli was the capital 
while bis western frontier was skirted by 
the powerful kingdom of Kosala. With 
remarkable prudence Bimbisara formed 
alliances with these powers while devoting 
his attention to the absorption of Anga, 
the rich kingdom to his east, which is now 
represented by thg Bhtgalpur district The 
annexation of Anga raised Magadha to the 
rank of a great power in Northern India. 
If we may credit a historical tradition the 
king of distant Ga n dhara sent an embassy 
to Bimbisara probably with the object of 
invoking Ins assistance against the threatened 
advance of the Ach'cmemd power Ajatasatru 
tho son and successor of Bimbisara was 
cast in a different mould from his father 
Bold and impetuous 1 e seems to 1 ave 
passed his whole reign in warfare with his 
neighbours especially with tho formidable 
Kosala and "V ajj states We may imagine 
that, as in the parallel example of the 
■Macedonian kingdom under its king Philip 
the resources of Magadha had been sufficiently 
augmented in the peaceful reign of t! e 
father to permit the son to lnnnch a vigorous 
foreign policy Tho war of Ajatasatru with 
tl c Kosalan king was protracted and attended 
with various turns of fortune but it ended 
in the triumph of 'Magadha and from this 
time Kosala is never again heard of as an 
independent power Fqually bitter was the 
struggle of Magad! a with the A ajjian 


confederacy but in the end victory rested 
with Ajatasatru whose northern frontier 
was probably pushed at this time to the 
foot of the Himalayas The Tesult of these? 
brilliant military exploits was that Magadha 
could ‘now claim to be the leading power 
in Northern India It was now the turn of 
tho powerful Avanti kingdom which bad 
probably by this time absorbed the neighbour 
ing kingdom of the Yatsas to feel alarmed 
at the advance of the Mngidiian power 
We are told how Ijatasitru on one occasion 
had xo fortify his capital against the 
threatened attack of Pradyota King of Avanti 
The issue of the struggle betweeu the two 
powers who decided m the reign of Susunaga 
(bisunaga) a later successor of Ajatasatru 
who is credited by the Puramc evidence 
with destroying the prestige of the kings of 
Avanti Thus was Magadha at length raised 
to the position of the paramount power in 
the Gangetic valley and the Malwa tableland 
Meanwhile the capital had been removed by 
Udayin the son of Ajatasatru from Rajagriha 
to the more central city of Pataliputra where 
after some shifting* and changes it was 
finally fixed by King Kalasoka (Kakavarna) 
The reign of Ugrasena Mahapadma tho 
founder of the famous \anda dynasty marked 
a momentous step in the consolidation of the 
Magadhaa power In the expressive language 
of the Puranas he was the destroyer of all 
the Ksatnyas resembling a second Purasu 
rama, the solo king ruling the whole 
earth under one umbrella In the present 
context these words can only mean that 
Ugrasena extinguished all the ruling houses 
of his time consisting no doubt of dependent 
kings and brought their dominions under 
his direct rule In the light of this evidence 
which can be corroborated in other ways, 
we can well acclaim Ugrasena as the founder 
of tho first real Indian empire as distinguished 
from a congeries of dependent states under 
a paramount power 

The wonderful expansion of "Magadha from 
its beginnings under Bimbisanto the time of 
the Nandas when it embraced the wlole of 
the Gangetic valley as an integral part of 
its empire was achieved m the face of 
difficulties and dangers to which our records 
amply testifv If wo may trust the Sinhalese 
chronicles all tho four kings from VjaLasatru 
onwards weto parricides and king Susunaga 
was tv sed to tho ti rono by the citizens who 
expelled the family of parricide kings while 
Ugrasena, according to all accounts seized 
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the throne bj murdering the last ling To a 
large extent the success of Mogadba wa» due 
to the vigor and energy of its kings but a 
considerable share of the credit must at«o be 
given to the efficiency of their civil and 
military administration The Vinaya Pitaka 
affords us glimpses of the administration of 
Bimbisara showing how he maintained a 
Tigid control over his officers and used to 
meet the headmen of all the villages of his 
kingdom (perhaps an Ancient Indian parallel 
of the Anglo Saxon folk moot while the 
beginnings of the bureaucratic organization 
ore indicated by the division of hia principal 
officers into three classes The practice of 
-appointing royal princes os governors of 
provinces which was in use in the Maurya 
period can be traced back to the reigns of 
i)imbi«ara and Susunaga To what extent 
statecraft of the type described in the text 
books on politics was applied by the Xlagadha 
kings in their bid for dominion it is not 
possible to state from the available records 
but this no doubt was considerable in 
amount In so far as military strength is 
concerned we may refer to tl e accounts 
of the classical writers regarding tie 
huge forces at the disposal of the Nanda 
king who advanced to his frontier to meet 
the threatened ad trace of Alexander of 
Xlqcedon 

The final and the most momentous stages 
of the unification of India were attuned 
under the sceptre of the XIauryas whose 
superse«sion of the Nandas was bevond doubt 
the greatest dynastic revolution in ancient 
India Fortune favoured Chandragupta 
XIaurya shortly perhaps after his accession 
to the Xlagadl a throne with an immediate 
expansion of his power The Indus valley 
had just paid the penalty of its isolation 
•and its political disunion by bearing the 
brunt of the full might of Hacedon under its 
greatest sovereign When Alexander s victorious 
career was cut short by a premature death 
(323 n c) Chandrogupta headed the Indian 
“war of liberation" against the foreigner and 
expelled tie XIacedoniao gimsons from the 
Punjab and Sind which were quickly 
absorbed in the empire of llagad! a The 
attempts of Seleuens the lord of Western 
isia, to recover the lost Indian dominion 
ended in I is surrender of a number of 
satrapies which pushed the Sfaurya frontier 
to the coveted line of the Hindu Kush With 
tl p enormous pre ti.e of I is victory over 
tl e dreaded Greeks and with the resources 


of the whole of Northern India at lus 
command the victor now turned his arras 
against the South The campaign against 
the Deccan was completely successful, though 
all details of it have been lost Indeed if 
some references in the ancient Tamil classi 
cal literature have been rightly interpreted 
this would point to the extension of the 
XIanryn power as far south as the Tinnevelly 
district The complete subjugation of the 
Deccan was probably attained in the reign 
of Bmdusara Aroitrnghata the second emperor 
of the dynasty when the great Andhra king 
dom ranking rs the second military power 
in India id the time of Chandragupta appears 
to have been absorbed in the XIanrya empire 
There was now left only one independent 
power in India which could ventnre to measure 
fwords with the XIauryas The kingdom of 
Kahnga lying along the eastern sea board to 
the north of tho Andbras was estimated by 
llogasthenes to possess a formidable force of 
CO 000 infantry and 700 war elephants besides 
1000 cavalry The war for the conquest of 
hulinga was begun by \soka in the 9th 
year of his coronation (<■ 2C1 n. c.), and it 
ended n the annexation of the kingdom to 
tl e XIaurya Fmpire Thus the last obstacle 
was removed from the path of llanrya 
sovereignty over the whole of India and it 
coaid he easily predicted that the subjugation 
of the petty Tamil states m the south wa» 
only a question of time At this point 
however by one of tho strangest surprises 
known to historv the progress of conquest 
was abruptly stopped The Emperor who had 
been moved to passionate remorse at the 
sight of the bloodshed and misery of fhe 
halraga war forsook nggrcsive war and 
turned to preach and practise the law of 
Dharnia Thus the cause of India s complete 
unification under a common sceptre was 
deliberately sacrificed when tho goal was in 
sight in the interests of a high idealism The 
expansion of India s culture and especially 
of Buddhi m bevond the seas which was the 
most abiding fruit of V«oka s conversion was 
her consolation for the arrested growth of 
lerpolitcal unity 

Letu« in conclusion cast a glance at the 
forces that helped to create and maintain 
the mighty fabric of tho Indian empire 
under the XIauryas The strongest of the 
umtiog forces beyond doubt was tie 
jemonahtj of the emperors in who elands 
wa-oconcenlrated t! e whole authority of tho 
state T»«> Xfaurya sovereignty however 
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vrtk deprrvbtf by ihd very circupisttnccS 
of ib origin, if that reJiglQuk ^notion which 
■vyik the strenfetl ) of ( ho great Abl) em^hid 
monarchy .of thfe 'West " v Tev!t jtf imporUnte 
came .tfo 1 steel frdme of 1 thd Maubr 
administration’ its highly orgahtfed <*ml 
servuSo which sprung lire a web oVer too 
wfibld empire 1 IbP official both ciWl arid' 
military seem to. have formed a self oontiifled 
class whifcli under the title df Councillors 
dnd Assessors is reckoned by lldgasth^p^s? 
4s ^eVdnth and last m hts enumeration 
of the Indian bastes *It Is* we arts tbld 
by the same huthority, '(be smallest chss 
looking- to number but the ? most respected 
on Account of the high character and wisdom 
of its members ” and again it enjdys the 
prerogative of qhodslng governors bhiefe of 
ptovmdes deputy governors superintendents 
of the ttea^ury generals of fh$ afmy 
admiral?, of the liu^y controllers and comtms 
siondrs who superintend agriculture’ Another 
iridispensdble litAb of the administration was 
tile class df sUperintbndefits or overseers 
probably corresponding to the Quftapurusas 
of tho Aransastra wl ose function vas to 
report ill tint happened in cduntry and town 
to the king It is against use and wont for 
them to give In a false report but indeed 
no Indian is 1 accused of lying Of othei 
hoints of Interest it is necess-lry only to 
ref6r to fl e machinery of provincial ndmmis 


tntidn wlucji consisted bf flfo' TiSyht Prints 
or tie 'Viceroy and Ms high 'officiate pud 
thtj elaborate ' or^aMzitiolj of tbd wstf- Olfidb 
which vrts ' cpmpW'd bf thirty i Tn^aibdts ) 
divided into -h-yi bbljrd< In' ^hargq'sevehflb^ 
of mfantrj vkvjjlrj qhdtiots 1 blephanth thp' 
nitty, and ’ transport. fcomjiiiSSariat with, 
army seiVicC 1 It ‘was thp ^thnlgth of tin? 
wjtp machine which undCC ChirfdHgupf'i 
rpnehed tho colossal 'figure df npany 700000. 
mqn of fall Arms equipped and 1 mairitiinCll 
by the state that doubtless foprU^d aftd of, 
tho mam pillars of ^labry n rdle AMong 1 
other influences dontnbutlng 'to the kinhe 
result miy bd mentioned ' the 'facility' of 
communications for the 1 Msiiryas like fhc 
Acbsememd4 were great builders of roads of 
which the chief phe Connecting ' Pataliplifrj 
with distant Tarda anticipated the Grand 
Trunk Road of £ord Dalhoiwie Wo may 
also believe 'what indeed is 7 hinted ut tfi thfe 
legends tint ^Ont mhnts' of ' loyally 
grew nrouncl the llilirj<t throne as thfe 
people with the evil feonsecjlibnces of internal 
str fe and foreign invasions m their mCiflOrj 
appreciated the firm 'rule of the first tWd 
Maurya emperors and still more Hhe bemgri 
administration of the np\t and possibly 
becahse tl ej felt a Collective pride in beiil^f 
members of tl e greatest empire that 'India 
I ad ever known 



Mr H G Wells's Credo 


In a very interesting article in the Foium 
Mt II G Well tMU us what he believes 
He does not believe in personal immortality 
in tbe conventional meaning of the term 
Bat he does believe that our mortal person-, 
perhaps respond to immortal ideas and it is 
this which gives to the thought life of men 
a tmd of continuity and eternal life He doe* 
not also believe m extremes of indivilualis/n 
With regard to this question and its 
relation to the social life of the human race 
ho says 


Man I take it— man in us— is more important 
than tbe things in the individual life and this I 
letieve not as a mere sentimentality bit as a 
rigorously true statement of biological and mental 
fa-t. Our individuality is no to «peak an inborn 
obsession from which we shall escape as we 
become more intelligent. And we arc under a 
necessity to escape from it as we hecoms more 
tnte'ligent because increasing intelligv ncc brings 
u* more and more clearly face to face with the 
ultimate frustration of every individual desire in 
age enfeeblement, and death. Personality in 
dividu ilny m a biological device w hich has served 
its eml in evolution and will decline A conscious 
ness of something greater than ourselves— the 
immortal soul of the race — ia taking control of the 
direction of our lives. - 

Cut if I might say a word or so about the 
views «n“ gets from this credo. I should insist 
ilrot that the subordination of self to a higher 
order of being does not mean the suppression of 
all or any of one s distinctive gifts \\ e have to 
U-.C ourselves to the utmost. \\ o have to learn 
and mako to the full measure of our po-snt lbties 
It is a sin to bury the talent, the individual gift 
wh ch we possess for the good of the master being 
''Ian 

Nor must you imagine that the subordination 
of self to the immortal being of the race means a 
subordination of one a narrow self to the equally 
narrow selves of other people It i» for them aUo 
to give themselves to that life and all that increases 
know ledge and power I do not l«el eve in the 
surrender of one jot or one tittle of one s intelli- 
gence and will to the greatest happiness of the. 
greatest number or to the will of the majority 
or any such nonsense I am not that sort of 
d moent Tow w odd and its future is not for 
feenle folk anr more than it u for selfish folk, 
jt is not for the multitude, but for the best. The 
best of to-day will be the commonplace of 
to-morrow 


If I am 'omethmg of a social level! r it w not 
because I want to give silly people a good time 
but becau-e l want to make opeortumty universal 
and. not leave out one single bung who is worth 
while IF 1 want economic change it u because 
the present system protects and fo-kr.-t u vast 
swarm of wasteful speuden no better m their 
iualit> and much worse in their lazy pretentious 
traditions than the general run of mankind if 
1 am opposed to nationalism and war u is not 
merely because these things represent an immense 
was e of energy t ut because they sustain a cant 
of Kind discipline ami loyalty and a paraphernalia 
of dags uniforms and parades that shelter a host 
of particularly mischievous unintelligent bullies 
and wasters l«xsuise they place our lives at the 
rnerev 0 f trained blockheads Militarism and 
warfare are childish things, if tl ey are not more 
horrific than anything childish can be They 
must become things of the past They mu-t die 
vaturallv n»> idev of politics is an open consi iricv 
,r 7 \ 1 i e tirM m<? , wasteful evil things— 
nationality and ware- ont of exi-tonce to end this 
empire und that empire and sot up the one 
tmpire of Man 

r j\. nd !S natural that I should exalt science 
or i rt J u st that disinterested 

^h Jt cn . d3 thal 1 tons will spread at 
f fjte “.Jto entire range of human activity 
I find just that co-operation of men of even race 
and colour to increase Man s knowledge \te can 
all be citizens of the tree state of sci nee Rut 
our ..WOnomir our social lives have 
still to become illuminated and directed by the 
scientific spirit, are still sick and feeble with 
congenital triditwnali m 


American Opinion and India 
After Professor Rushbrook Williams Di 
Jhompson , then Sir John Simon— and the latest 
cables announce that Lord Meston )-» nlso 
going to Arasnca. Iberc seems to be a trek 
of British politicians aud publicists to the 
West to state the British esse there J»o 
reasonable person will grudge Great Britain 
her desire to retain the good opinion of 
America, if in her turn she would only not 
grudge other nations their wish to win the 
support of American opinion and deny to 
Americans their n„ht to have some tndepen 
dent and intelligent opinion of their owe 
mistake to have been committed 



M « thi: iionnRN review ior ootomr mo 

rhomp'on -t tot nte, who Ins cone out of 

1 IS way to mike some accusations npntnst or J))0rc w nnt j ( } ia t , t } ias i, wn skilful and 
Tin Ken Republic for bavins the temerity porsi-tont If m spite of this fact many Americans 
to state the Indian case in the United States lean to the causo of India vvc suggest that porliars 
T,,e Nn, JlepMc repl.c, to h» chores in m " ,B " h ' Ch 

in a leading article tn courso of ahicli it 

makes the following observations 

The British bare suddenh lecome distutbed The New Sexology and After 

about the American attitude towards India, anu 

quite properly so There is hardly am other j n ft s tnto of midsummer madness induced 

powers Moreover American sniport lor their about bet the Libido, the \r dipus Complex, 
aspirations is an 1 nportant factor m determining the and tbo premarital customs of the Trobrinnd 
attitude of some of the chief Indian leaders j ] im ] crs J bemn to speculate on the 

H„'ili"dSS le ofteXon , S Sf,do 0, K t-turo ol W forislmdowcd by tl,.t 
thus far been conducted m unrealistic terms To science or religion Known to its adherent as 
read certain comment on this subject tn the British the New Sexology ’ So writes Air Alnlcolm 
pro s no ono would suppose tint the Indians had Cowley m introducing Ins delightful article 
any sort of legitimate grievance or tint any , , { yy y Republic It is 

Am ncan except one von stupid or shamehtllj u> uic readers, cu jnc jtepuum j 

misled coil'd support their aspirations Two 1 lanKet impossible to quote it in Ml as wc wished 
charges are made fir t that American periodicals to do But the following extracts from it will 

,vh,ch rrwnt tho Ind.m ca;o ore ,lolil icratols s ,, c „ ot „„ , na< | e , u ,t„ ,dco of the trend of 

unfair to Britain and second tl at due to tho fake f t « i nnft i„ e ,_ ne 

statements about India in \men-nn journals and ' ll ' thoughts and conclusions 
books opinion in thi3 country lias 1 eon led astraj Tho reforms j ropo«cd by leading sexologists in 

tho inference being that were it not for these their eagerness to end our present state of erotic 

falsehoods opinion here would favour tho British bankruptcy and guide us toward tho brisk future 
caise of love arc numerous in ever? field but especially 

Mr Thompson s major point m Vus senes of m that of education By liberating tho children 
articles in the The Lon Ion Tanei that America of today from their repressions compuKione 
Ins been misled in erroneous statements at out psychoses neuroses— by giving their little libidos 
Inda is fallaciou It is one of those cosy room to grow and Kiel and squirm— thej are 

gi'n°rali7ations at out America into which visiting training tho triumphant lovers of tho future But 
Fnglishmen even when they are os intelligent as let mo give a few concrete examples 
Mr Thompson are so easily be rayed Only one In the llasenpfelTcr on Hudson Fxpenmcntal 

hook about India has sold in largo numbers in the Kindergarten at Hascupfetfer on Hudson the 
United SUtcs in recent years or has had any happiest results have been obtained by substituting 
appreciable effect upon oymioa hero That is Ho'd Dell" I ovc ta the Machine Ago for Mo- 
Kathenne Alayos Mother India a work which Onffiys First Header A kind of shorter 

l cruelly unfair to the Indians and their cause catechism kosed on Mr Dells ideas has been 

and is the most effective pro Rntish propaganda prepared for t lie lenefit of the tots who are still 

ever written Aside from this book the one unable to read It is an mexnross ble pleasure to 
important source of American opinion has been hear tire nr repeating vn their fresh voices 
the Indian news reports in the columns of our 0 A\ hat is our aim 5 

press V cry much of this news probably more A TofollowthelnghermammahanmatingpntferD 

than half of it. has come from British sources Q And why should we follow t&o higher 

through Reuters the British news service which mammalian mating pattern? 

has a co operative arrangement with the Associated A In order tn achieve wholly adult lives lived 
Press This news written by Fnglishmen for from almost wholh instinctive motives 
Engl slimen and passed ly the British censorship Q And why should we achieve such wholly 
certainly has not been unduly tender of tho adult a"d almost whollj instinctive lives ? 

Ind ans 1 In order that we may all live harpily ever 

\v e do not pretend to say how numerous are the alter in heterosexual mateliood 
Americans w ho rj mpathire with the Indians but An oven more interesting experiment m educa 
however many they may 1 e it is naive to suppose tion has lately been proposed bj Uyman L Jones 
that they are the victims of a special Indian and Imogeno Smeet It is based on a fundamental 
propoganla The attitude of these Americans is doctrine of tho new sexology— namely that eveiy 

substantially that of tuanv people m England It thing goes bj opj osites Thus men of the Don 

is the 6ame recorded by Ramsay MacDonald in his Juan type are really t omosaxua! as is obviously 
looks written within the past foir or five years shown by the way they run after women, Messa 
after he had vis ted India, where, as a former lina« so called are the blameless victims of their 
1 rime Minister and as the leader of the Labour frtgidity Philanthropists say s Di Tntz At itteJs, 
party I e must certainly have had the case for a very distinguished pupil of Ireud are suffering 

for Fngl sh rule put to him as strongly as from a sublimated form of sadism People are 

ble. In short we feel confident that if A[r cleanly because they love dirt masculine because 
ompaon and his friends w ill make a careful they axe feminine feminine because they are 
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neuter and neuter because Uieir mothers dreamed 
of snakes, trees, the \\ colworth Building vacuum 
cleaners Mussolini or fried herrings Now the 
Jones-bmect bystem consists in appljing this 
know edge gamed from the bHttMMd of love in 
the arena of education. lo give a very simple 
example the little boys who pull cat-,’ tails mil 
no longer be whipped Instead the} will be 
ch’ered on toother ventures— tj mg tin cans to 
puppy docs sticking pins tn their baby brothers 
diul ing their mothers evening gowns with their 
sister be. t rouge and exploding giant fire rankers 
tin )t their fathers chairs Uth'r children will bo 
encouraged to mi tato them an l th u by develop- 
ing millions of little sadists und"r the Jones-Smeet 
System, we still develop millions of aged phtian 
thropist3. Poverty and Bolshevism will l*. abolished 
in the next generation 

Hit what of tho little tv>\ s who cannot sublimate 
their salistic impulses • \\ hat of tho oiloles ents who 
still doheht in the lalhction of nun on th ir parents 
their teachers Uieir schoolmates 1 n ler the 
Jones Sm"ct bv tom this too will has then usif il 
pi ice. Thev will bo taught the historv of F then os 
Nero, (tenants Khan Ivan the Teml It and tho 
Spanish inquisition thej will bo t ac* uriged to 
improve on ancient cruelties by tho methods of 
modern suiDoe a d then, when they grew up 
the}’ call all bo dentists 

\es in the future in tho bruht sexological 
1 y-and bv every d ly w ill 1* Sun hj for bapj > 
lovers. 1 very daj will bo Sundij for almost 
<n\.ia body The world will have Us n malt, safe 
for the universal hbi lo. Duxirec frviditj in men 
llolsievism mm\ tho drug habit uniiuptoj mint 
luppophigy, athletes foot and niani Mlepre^siv » 
insanity all will have t>e».n cured bj th" nei 
sexology )v«rjon' will bo normal— perfect!} 
unqucstioaablj altogether normal lurjone will 
bo perpetuallj m love. “The libidinous natures 
of men and women, sais Dr Sthnulhaisen who 
knows so much about them, 'for so loo, cramped 
and mutilated anil sorely wounded within the 
strutiaoketmg confines of funily life will break 
beautifully and abunlontlj into acts of social 
compnsion and humuu*tic love- Men and women 
wilt lose one another Hoys ar 1 girls will love one 
another Cats an l dogs will love one another 
1 reu 1 Jung and W abon will loi i ore another 
Th" lion will lie down with tho boners on" M 1 J 
and tho ewe-lamb on the other Nation wilt yearn 
at r nation, an I there will be a great outpouting 
of trench love into turmany of ' iern an love into 
trance of British live into W nca. of Amcnean 
love into those lanLNrm countries that he panting 
for our embraces 


Ths Red Menace li China 

The renewed civil war n China has tn 
the opinion of journalists, revtved th" 
danger of Bol'hevi nr in that country 
Commenting upon the editoral opinions 
expressed in di ,T crent pemdicaL The / ittmnj 
Jhyrst vaVs 

That Hus & w ph.is» of protract al civil war m 
CSi"i shmid prevoke mvh a ana ami specula ive 
in'cirrotati n i- art s irrnxuu It! aat f re gn 


and anti Nationalist characteristic* a j pear to many 
commentators as evidence of Hussion bowet pene- 
tration to foil \\ Cstern influences and Chinese 
Kcput lipan development. Theoutlreak occurs in 
the region where boviet organization under 
Borodins direction won. earned on when Sun let 
bens operations swept northward from Canton 
in 11)22 But m lOdti Borodin wu» sent back to 
Moscow with disavowals of Communism bj the 
Nationalists let now dispatches detail trade- 
union and peas-mt league organization armies 
marching with Communist slogan and reput oi 
formation of a native Soviet lovemment for th" 
coniuercd pans of hiangsi Hunan and llupeh 
provinces w ith a Red leader 1 1 Lin van as 
rrc-.uh.nt Our rentiers will recall the claim of 
I’muui the 3In cow boviet organ that the South 
China rebus against Uuung Kai-sheks Nauona- 
list government are reollj bon-et Commum-t 
revolutionaries with a Real Armj b2UUH Strong 
It is at least conceivable that the predicted 
inevitable sometime war between Western turope 
and Russian Communism is now being fou-ht 

0 it in peace-loving China, observes tho 1 hiladelplua 
/w/h udjer which points out that boviet 

01 Uteration of tho recognized Nationalist govern- 
ment would wipe out such protection as now 
extends tu theory at least to foreign-owccd 
pruiert) »nd such official recognition a, now 
sustain* the special privileges of foreign pohtic-il 
an 1 trad" groups Further 

Soviet strategy in China is idenUcal witii 
soviet strategy in India. Its aim is the humdia 
tion of V trejyan interest, political and otherwiso 
in th ejes of the whole Orient Once you are 
numiliatxl m Rhino, once you lone your face’, 
>ou can never again be the «ame Vsia. dominated 
economical!} anil ixjliticolly by iloscow would 
V® » 'pcctielo vuitlj disconcerting to all F urepc 
Jtore than one great empire would feel badh 
I taken 


Machinery and Unemployment 
The relation between the adoption of 
machinery and unemployment is dealt with 
m an editorial note in Scientific American 
The llama for uaeinp'oymcnt has alwajs be*, a 
I ? o r e , or I* 88 upon raathimiT and, in 
timeb pL.,t, labour has fou_ht its introduction into 
lmlu. trees where handwork had teen the rule 
tven at the present time there are numbers of 
pe^s mists who d^rrecata the inerea. mg u,e of 
machmerj and lugubriously point out But it is a 
V? n V’ n -' J,e ; a monitor Their memorj ls short 
JJSlJSTS *' P0n ,k 0 ^ i l ae "S^n of the wag" 
earner’s gun through machinery bit they seem 
newr to learn Thus it is c«cs. W to repeat, 
m 11 ^ lf h* for on" man to do 

wetiiiLf 100 ln 1 *1 1 Thirty years 
the ink ^^lj cork Tt' rere rojnired to do 
In ? fcrfonned bj one steam «ho~ei 

r-Lveof ijsYko vi** ,r ? or ,7 nia, -hme takes the 
V b'owers of a hw jeors 

there was perfect*! an aitomSc 

cisp aeiM Xll men and recently thi, miuhni. 
has been «o uorreved that j, cow (Um. 

Lk '- *"> ***- Many otter 
a. stnkoi},!y « gnitcant 
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trom these lUure*, it would seem tliat tlio machinery of 6o!f government which ( elsewhere 
i s-nniists assumptions arc coircct They re not the Commissioners a Ivocnte _ _ . 

Die number tf wage-earners mcrcas d 5 por cent Here is tho fatal as eakne-^s of the Report 
d mug the eight jears between 1919 and 1127 fatal pot onlj to all hope of. its acceptance even 

but— ail l tin is far tnora important— our production lj moderate Indian opinion Jut fatal to all ajuno 
mcrcaed oO per cent 1 With jncreisol industrial m the j resent situation It has evaded the mam 
irospintj letter wages havo leen possible and problem , , 

at the same time tho worker has teen free l from And jet the work of the Commis ion has n*t 
the bond vo of labour Mori mg hours have liccn been wasted For manj of its judgments arc 
cut down hist from a 1° hour daj to a 10 hour gureh njit It seems to us omphaticallj _ right in 
day then, down to eight hours and now i reposals ooncliding that tho ultimate form of Indian 
Jiaae loci mad _ to main a further cut to. six Government must bo federal It is right ,n 


hours The workingmans wee) was cut down 
from mx to five and a lialf (lavs and it is no" 
projiosed to cut it to f ve 

ucttei iaa and more lei -me iq which to enjoi 
■* ' " * ’ - ■ • ’ ■’ ■ ’ - ’ no? 


the fruits of his w oik— the e are the dividends 


emphasizing— though it tends tn over emphasize— 
the ncce-siti of 1 rinem„ th Indian States 
into tho future federa ion It is probably right 
in proposing tlio numc Into separation of Burma 
In urv manj details there juiso suggestions 


of the American wago-eainer There is bound to win h the most nationalist of Indians would be 
le some tcinporarv uncmploj ment caused bj foolish to ignore 

machinery but this is m an unimportant proportion vtl tins is unfortunately satiated (a the central 
to the I enefits accruin„ Nevertheless certain weakness— the failure to face the central jimblem 
adjustments arc neccssarj and it is up to the 1 oldly an 1 generously I rom st art to finish the 
w oil ingman himself as well as to industry to Report suffers fron a lack of imaginative policj 
studj tlio question thoroughlj so that as more a thousand an 1 one reasons, w rote the Prime 
anl more machinery is put into operation these Minister in tho Daily Ikraltl in 1927 are given 
adjustments may be mado with the lea3t loss and for just a little morn tutelage’ That was a pro- 


an economic (alancc maj I o reached 


photic summary of tlus Report. 

Mr MacDonalds remodi Rlill we feel sure, 
remains tho same phun practical cominonsen e 
India must to m the Empire on equal terms The 
time has come for us to take that step t 

klong that courageous lino not among the 


The Baity Herald on the Simon Report 

The Daily Hoald had tho following „ „ — — „ 

editorial on the second volume of tho Simon hesitations of tho Simon Report, the two countries 
T> or . nr i will find the solution of tho problems that face 

them if tho Round I able Conference to which 
It the t urposo of tho Simon Commissioners we still hope that Gandhi and his colleagues will 
■was to devise ways and neans of improving tho come can frrelj discuss tlio way of attaining 
Ind an Const tut on while retaining tho j resent dominion statu in tho light of llio Commission & 
resin « in oil essentials then they havo succeeded Report and of Indian opinion peace and friendship 


But tlus is scarcclj tho problem which confronts ,n w J ot be attained 
the two countries to-day The British nation is 
pledged to the cstablisl ment of doimn on status 
for India Honour and wisdom al ke demand that 
the pledge should bo fdlhtled and on this point 
the Commissioners are rightly agreed Tho problem 
is to provi lo w ays and means of pass ng tlirough 
tl o inevitable period of the transition 

Here the Comm ssion is not overhelplul Its 
proposals so far from preparing the way to a 
rant transformation seem to us to tend rather 
to the indefinite stabilizing on essential points of 


/If 


The World Tomorrow 1 on India 


Th Moil! 7 omo/row is an American 
monthly which is neither pro Indian nor 
pro British It adopts a critical attitude 
It tbink« I j } 

the final authority and" power in” the* "present o birth is tl d chronology of th® 

s\stem Beal- tow er v* * under. Gw? tkew/.a Commission Report The Commission ifself 

proposal retailed m tho hands of the Viceroior £3F?‘ y , J*>/cott byiufunatea 

the Governors 01 ° nationalists who bitterlj resented tho exclusion of 

The Government of India, in short remains “dina from membership The unfort mate 
responsible only to the Viceroy He can if he ?. I j nn v j malnutrition and racial poison 
so wishes veto all acts of the ' legislature Me can ^ demise is sad but salutary 


himself legislate witho it its consent lie can 
sanction expenditure and even inpose taxat on 
T ven in the provinces wlcre tho Report 
envisages more rand progress tnwaid autonomous 
government the rights and powers of the elected 
nsse nt lies are subject to the overriding authority 


That is the reason why British Imperialists 
have been trying to galvanize it )mto something 
resembling life II 

The journal proceeds 

Me say tho Rorvort is dead because we simply 
refuse to believe that the Lai our Government is 




which tho present order may be gradually tut 

* fhoTi«:rm h L<i ro ^ nnv^ ncCra »uronomj a i aay ot mourning for me lost 

.US c„»’ VS- Ksurf fe£7 4 ; £ssraj2°tess JJT S,rs 
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of State for Jr fia qnsolly a? urc In lull tnfionaluts 
that the Government u ready to travel mile* beyond 
the termin n fixed t y Sir John and hu colleagues 
St. mi autonomy m the pnmnces sutject to llnti'li 
vc'o on major decision.* t xrethcr with a loo-e 
national federation und’r British domination will 
not satisfy even the right wing Inlian patriots 
On* 1 y one the moderate leaders are t lentifyimr 
themselves with the cml di-ot**! eneo campaign 
If the m<*n and women now n jail are excluded 
from the Hound Table Conference or refu i to 
attend that a embly will prove to bo a tragic 
fiasco shoal 1 the Got cm moot 1« Hind enough 
to proceed with it. 

No permanent solution is pct-sll withont the 
part cipation and support of Mahatma Gan lhi 
As regards Mahatma Candh s mil at nee 
it observes 

That the Bnti h officials lave seno islj mder 
estimated hn mllnenoo is now ajpaont bn 
illuminating «idelu,ht on this puint is fotin 1 n the 
article on Gandhi in the latest edition if the 
f nfyetopnrdm tintanniea. published m Man !i of 
this year Tho writer of the arti le a firmer 
Lieutenant Governor of one of tho Indian provinces, 
nays that after Gandhi s release from pn. on in 
1921 “he was no longer a power to sway the 
mates anl hn more recent incursions into 

politics have been ineffective he expected too 
much of human nature Ills endeav r to mite 
Hindus and Mohammedans lacked sincerity 

let the response to Gandhi a a / pool has far 
exceeded all expectations Not the least of the 
surprises has been hu ability to reduce violence to 
an absolute minimum When the intensity of the 
nationalists desire for freedom and the almost 
intolerable provocations to which they have been 
subjected are taken into account it is nothing short 
of a miracle that bo few outbursts of violence have 
occurred. Iiideed the self-control which enables 
Gandhis followers to refrain from retaliation even 
when physically assaulted by the police is awe- 
inspiring 

American Marriages 

V German writer translated m The Ltttng 
Age gives a very IQ foresting description of 
court ship in America 

What distinguishes Ihe attitude of tho averago 
American toward women is hu lack of moderation 
It is an attitude of either immoderate worship or 
immoderate contempt Since the American is very 
clever at displaying hu test qualities to tho 
world. mo«t of as Inropeans are only familiar 
with the attitude of immoderate worship 

Tho average American a attitude toward love is 
not based on those sounl na uralislic and animalistic 
foundations which engender a condition of spiritual 
and physical community Exceptions of course, 
occur but the outwardly 6creno appearance of 
warned couples often conceals deficiencies 
especially since Americans pay so much attention 
to appearances Ihe American wants to po'se^s 
in love as welt as in life liis erotic career avoids 
everything spiritual tense or dramatic The 
American merchant lias a very special idea of love 
He has an ideology of his own la ed on economics 


am! best explained in economic terms. The task, 
of fhe American man m to possess a wife fie 
must have one just as he mnst have a Link, 
account Tiic American woman who is superior 
to the nun in all animal re occts lias met this 
crazy theory more than halfway and makes the thing 
ns economically difficult for tho man as possible 
Disdaining oil romantic appeals she demand-, of 
her suitor as many tasks anl sacrifices as she can 
get him to perform If ho observes the rough rider 
school of premarital love peculiar to his country 
the woman bleeds him w hite but eho grits his 
to. th for ho 13 determined to conquer her The 
man knows that d inng this love game tho woman 
always hoi Is the whip hand but the rules compel 
hjra to strike ih’ attitude of a toreador He runs 
up debt-v lea tfully invites her on automoti! rides 
and pfavs the part of a great spender although 
in rcilitv ho may bo a clerk earning perhaps 
fifty dollars a week. \\ tmn tho woman decide-, 
to marry him an 1 thinks this gruesome game has 
pone fir enough «ho lets hereelf bo Rn! jugated 
Hut as soon as the bonds of matrimony are 
scaled tho rules demand that tho two players 
(han_e roles The wild conqueror becomes the 
tarn* hu3ban 1 The poor little creature that ho 
Bnhd led suddenly expands and becomes a mighty 
queen. American marriage laws give the woman 
thousand opportunities to keep her hu hand up to 
scratch and since many American women are 
really mu h better cdoeated and more intelligent 
than their husband* their ma mages look like 
very orderly aftnrs indoed 

An Industrial General Staff for India 

The increasingly largo number of 
economic questions that modern states are 
being called upon to deal with has made 
it necessary for them to have a body of 
experts at their disposal whom they could 
consult on these technical and complicated 
questions Somo years ago a distinguished 
British economist, Sir William Beveridge 
pnt forward a pies for on economic “General 
Staff” for tho British Fmpirc. Tho idea hr? 
taken root, and when the Labour Govern, 
ment camo into power last year they 
established a supremo economic councillor 
Great Britain A similar suggestion was 
made for India by Sir Alfred Chatterton 
in course of a lecture before tho Last India 
Association published in the Journal of 
tho Association 

Tlio Government of Inlia has however very 
restricted powers and is without tho organization 
to enable it to framo a braidand effective mdustml 
policy which w ill take full cognizance of world, 
movements and of the conflicting claims of widely 
divergent internal interests It, therefore seems 
desiralle that there should bo established with the 
Government of /ncha lf«o necessary maclunery for 
tho ovulation of an active policy of ind istmj 
development analogous to tho General Stiff of the 
military department Tho binance Minister has 
i recently promised to set up an advisory mdustml 
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council lot somethin? more than this is nere-sin 
to meet the needs of the situation The Council 
may tender advice of a valuable character but it 
will l <3 rendered futile udIcss there is an executive 
staff competent to work out plana Such a staff 
does not at present exist, and it should bo created 
India lias little to pain bj the acceptance of 
Imperial preference as part of it* fiscal nolicj and 
there is no hope that in the immediate future 
proposals leaning in that direction will meet with 
anythin? but uncompromising opposition m the 
Legislative Assembly At the present time there 
is a lack of Goodwill towards British interests 
and every measure is minutely scrutinized to 
discover it it offers any advantsgo to British trade 
at the expense of Indian interests. There is 
hoe ever a very wade field which has not yet 
been explored m which British and Indian manu 
facturers and capitalist* can co-operate to the 
mutual advantage of both countries Ideas of tins 
kind are in the air in the cotton trade but no 
definite proposal* haao yet materialized There is 
still greater scope for action in the chemical and 
Atetollin&iaal industries and mth assured markets 
in India there is some reason to assume that 
instead of leaving them open to foreign penctra 
tion they Can be secured to the Empire by 
commercial arrangements which would protect the 
Indian consumer and divide the jnocesses of 
manufacture m a rational and equitable manner 
between the associated groups in the two countries 

An Imperial indastmt staff is necessary to 
investigate the prospects of advancing along these 
lines and to indicate what action on the part of 
the State is necessary to enable private enterprise 
to embark upon such schemes as may be considered 
feasible 

That India can ever become a great industrial 
country is not possible and it must look to the 
improvement of agriculture for any great ameliora- 
tion in the condition of its many millions. It can 
however advance far beyond its present status 
and it is urgent that progress should bo accelerated 
To tho extent that this occurs external trade will 
undoubtedly be stimulated, and though the 
character may change to some extent, the change 
will be gradual and m the direction of commodities 
of superior quality aud of more complex character 

Mahatma Gandhi's Programme and Ideas 

The editor of this review contributed 
to tho Asia magazine of New York an 
article on the meaning of the political 
struggle in India Though some of the 
facts and arguments must be necessanly 
familiar to Indians the article 1 * reproduced 
hero m part 

Hitherto wars of independence have been 
sanguinary Mahatma Gandhi is the first man ia 
history to wage a bloodless war for independence. 
It required a man of his spiritual elevation, 
self-control and profound faith in the perfectibility 
or 1 u man nature to make thia new departure 

The Mahatma’s march on foot to a seaside 
village to prepare salt has been taken by some 
V. estemers to be merely a ritualistic and symbolic 
pilgrimage. Symbolic it may be in a certain sense 


It prefigure'? aud svrabolizcs the funcnl rites of 
armed warfare as a means of w inning independence 
It symbolically sounds the deathknell of war It 
foreshadows the feasibilitj of a perfectly peaceful 
revolution by means of ctul disobedience Mr 
Gandhis method no doubt requires infinite 
endurance, patience and pcrsevcianee but these 
qualities are not unattainable and in his method 
eierv failure is a stepprogstone to success 

But the march is more than tins The got era 
meet silt monopoly has been the causo of the 
disappearance ot the indigenous salt manufacturing 
industry fron all seaside places and all inland 
regions where there are saline deposits and 
satt-mines It has impoverished the country to 
the extent of two hundred million rupees or 
more— a rupee l* now worth approximately 
tlnrtv six cents— and has saddled it with oppressive 
taxation amounting to more than seventy million 
rupees— taxation of which the incidence falls 
heaviest on the poor because they require more 
salt than the well to do in order to add somo 
relish to their scanty and coarse fare. The vast 
mason tr ol Indians are poor ana lire bp aud on 
agriculture They and their cattle cannot cet 
enough salt to eat aud hence become sickly The 
reason why they cannot buy enough salt is that 
the mnnopoh and the tax have made it very 
many times dearer than it used to be when there 
was no monopoly and no tax American and 
European readers will be able to realize the 
oppressive character of this monopoly and tax 
when they are reminded of the historic Trench 
gabelle or salt tax The resemblance letween 
pre-revolotionary France and present day India is 
an omen 

In Mr Gandhi 8 opinion— and he is right- 
independence is required most for the poor who 
form the vast majority of our people The response 
to his call to break the salt law has been very 
widespread There is not a single province of 
India where thousands of people in hundreds of 
places are not actively engaged in manufacturing 
nr hawking salt. And for every active volunteer 
doing such work there are tens of thousands of 
sympathizers All classes of people are to be 
found in varying proportions among both active 
volunteers and sympathizers 

It would be a mistake to think that Mr Gandhi 
has been receiving direct or indirect support only 
from non-cooperators and members of the National 
Congress Asa result of the civil disobedience 
movement, almost all other political movements 
are at a standstill. The Sapru conference was 
called to support the proposed London Round Table 
Conference by bringing together all non Congress 
parhe* on a common platform but its sittings 
have leen indefinitely postponed. The Hindu 
Mahasahha session at Akola has been postponed 
sine die Tho 'untouchable ’ classes who lately 
pressed, or were made to press Mr Gandhi to 
take up their cause first and enable them to enter 
all liman temples threatening to thwart his 
movement if he did not. have themselves for the 
present given up their attempt to force entry into 
temples, and their leaders are selling contraband 
salt in the streets in many places Many Indian 
merchants have given their whole hearted adherence 
to Mr Gandht others are neutral— the attempt to 
incite them to active opposition has tailed. The 
Liberals or Moderates coutd not of course take a 
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favoralh? view of Mr Oandlu s movement Some 
i of their cry an “4. most of which have 3 small 

( circulation continue to carp at it tut the parly 

dares not launch a counter movement 1 he one 
lig minont) croup m India of which the attitude 
of a eocatderaf to number of riemtcrs seems 
uncertain— jerhaps m some case* hostile— is the 
Moslem community Gut the Bnti h people would 
tie linns in a fool s paradise if they thought that 
that community as a tody is hostile to Mr Gandhi 
• Many important Mussulman 1 - lile Air Abbas 
Tyatji who was appointed ly Mr Gandhi to 
I succeed to the leadership if he should t>o arrested 
[ liaTc openly and actively joined the movement 
f Others not so well known have become srlunteers 
j or manifested sympathy with civil disobedience in 
other way« Most Moslem todies are sitting on 
the f»nce watching the developments of die uvtl 
disotoilience cam pa gn 

The active support which women lave given to 
the cause has Surprised many In the manufv- 
tunng and hawking of contraband salt ihc picket 
me of lnyuor shops and foreign cloth “lops the 
distniutmc of propaganda for the hoy ott of 
fore gn cigarettes and doth the holding of m i etirma 
and processions for popularizing the cause and the 
resisting of attempts ty the police to suatih 
away eoutrnlnnd «dt and to destroy the pans for 
manufacturing salt-in all these activities women 
are tain's an enthusiastic part It w not m rely 
the progressive section of Inliaa women from 
which the Mahatma has received recruits and 
supporters Eve n women in villages »lo belong 
to an old r world, so to say have been enthusiastic 
in their adherence to the movement hor instance 
one such old world village mother has sent four 
out of her five sobs to join it to face imnn«oa 
meat and death if need to And she herself and 
her daighters havo become aatijayrohit - civil 

resistors 

The students have been roused All the teachers 
and students of Mr Gandhis college have joined 
the movement There have tocn a number of 
students strikes on account of the unsymrathclic 
attitude of the principals of so mo government and 
government recognized institutions Many students 
and other young men have already broken the 
salt laws and gone to jail Gut whether many 
others do likewise or not during the summer when 
there is a long vacation large numbers of them 
will do their best to stop or materially reduce the 
sale of foreign cloths and cigarettes in their home 
towns and villages There is already a perceptitle 
fall to tho sale of these articles In and outside 
the student group most of the active workers arc 
yo mg men. 

The latonng people have grievances of their 
own Since they are poor the “alt tax hits them 
hard They are aware ol Mr Gandhis sympathy 
for the poor anil revere him for his saintliness anu 
axrotie life There is no question therefore that 
they are with him As things are there are 
J resilient null workers strikes in various places 
It has been officially acknowledged that Mr 
Gandhis influence with Loth mill-owners and 
mii( hands in Ahmadahad has kept that great 
industrial centre much quieter than its bigger 
neighbour Bom toy The snprort and sympathy of 
the m 11 hands everywhere arc unquestioned 

Since «e!f rule is tho lirthneht of every nation 
no one need offer any apology for starting a 


movement for making his country free and inde- 
pendent and for taking up an attitude of irrecon- 
cilability to even the lest foreign inle—lt such a 
thing can cxi' t feo, if I mention a few facts to 
show that Mohandas Karamthand Gar am called 
by his country men the Mahatma far ins great 
soul has not teen an irreconcilable throughout 
his political career it is not ly way of apology 
1 nt only to point out that British statesmanship 
has di c appomted and disillusioned' the greatest 
Indian solitical leader who co-operated with tho 
British government often m tho face of tho hostile 
opinion of his countrymen, in a manner and to an 
extent that cannot bo claimed for any other 
leaders in Gnti h Jndia living or dead however 
much they may bo commended by Britishers in 
power lor their loyalty and spirit of co-operation 
in the Boer War of 1&JD-1002 Mr Gandhis 
personal sympathies were all with tho Goers 
But his loyalty to the British rul*» drove him to 
participation with the British in. that war He 
lelt that if he demanded rights as a British 
citizen it was also lus dutv as s ich to 
participate in the defence of the Empire 

lie held then that In In could achieve its 
complete emancipation only within and through 
the British I mpirc. So he gathered together as 
many comrades as possiblo and with great 
difficulty got their services accepted in an ambulance 
corps which ac«iu tied itself well At tho time of 
the /ulu rebellion in Natal after th<* Goer War 
he offered his services to tho Natal government 
and led tho Indian ambulance corps attached to 
the Natal forces During the World War ho raised 
recruits for the British government, kou are a 
votary of obimso-non violence— how can you ask 
us to take up arms’ W hat good has the govern 
ment dono for India to deserve our cooperation ' 
n esc an 1 similar questions used to be put to him 
during his recruiting campaign 

The Constitution of tho Indian National Congress, 
presented by 31 r Oandb! at the annual session of 
the Comrre'S held at Nagpur m 11)20 stated tho 
coal to to the attainment of Swaraj within tho 
British Empire if possible and without if necessary 
Tins was his oft repeated political creed up to the 
time when late m December 10.9, ho was forced 
to conclude that the Indian pcoplo must declare 
that their coal was independence and must stnvo 
to reach tho goal At tho Calcutta session of the 
Congress in 1J2S a strenuous etlort was made by 
tho more ardent spirits to havo the Congress declare 
™t its goal was independence It was Mahatma 
Uanlhi who then moved a compromise resolution 
to the effect that if tho British government did not 
gaunt Dominion status to India on or before 
Dcccmtor dl 19°9 Congress would declare for 
uulei>endcnce Mr Gandhi personally wanted, to 
give tl o government two years to raako up its 
mind to grant Ind a tho freedom which was its 
birthright but others did not agree to give more 
Ban ono tear When on November 1 1929 
viceroy I/jrd Irwin mad an announcement that 
uommion status was England 8 political goat for 
India and that a round table conference would 
Marti s' be held in Ion ton to which representative 
Indians would be invited Mahatma Oacdhi and 
some other leaders gave His Excellency credit for 
sinrenly and expressed a hope of being able to 
tender their cooperation to His Majesty s Govern 
ment at tho conference if certain conditions were 
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fulfilled None of tliese condition's was accepted, of a war for independence Probably most of those 
nor was anybody able to extract from the govern who are aaamst the use of pby sical force tor 
ment anv definite information or promise relating obtaining independence are so because tJiev believe 
to the tune when India might expect to be a it to be impracticable, though obvious!} such a 
Dominion belief cannot l>e tire result of experiment or 

Autto - wm- ssStfSMrar 

S ° f eMS ber'ls? °,t ’“ifoandht evm nSS ftfrttch Styb«.. 

SdS?r°!<£to. B-f' lSrd taTby r'SS 13 ““ •*" l ° m 

Hat the "li icecoy was unable to give any assurance auamin„ ireeaom 

that the purpose of the propo ed round table If the Indian civil disobedience movement 
conference in London was to draft a scheme for succeeds it will bo a gain to all humanity 
Dominion status. So accordindmg to the Armed rebellions for independence will no longer 
compromise resolution of Iho Calcutta Congress be absolutely necessary Hint will mean the 
Mr Gandhi moved at the I/ahore Congres-. to saving of much ®xpense on both sides— on the 
declare independence to lie India s political goal side of the patriotic rebels as well as on the sine 
■r. _ „ . , „ of those desiring to crush them The economic 

n ju" a ^? r , passing of this resolution Mr ruin brought on by war will also be prevented 
Gandhi published a list of eleven very simple but B„t the moral and spiritual gain will be of far 
all vital ueed 3 of India, none of which involved greater value. The chief redeeming feature of war 
India s independence or Uie sowraice of the Bnti„h 13 Iho heroism .1 eiokes. Id aar mea bear endless 
SS^SA'. 1 ,? i 5 .i iiMai'te snffenmr eanr their lives in their hands and meet 

jery simple but vital needs of India. lie will then <fea h with perfect nonchalance In civil dis 
hear no talk of civil disobedience and the Congress ohedience while the civil resistcrv remain non 
_«inferenee "hem SS^/XAiiSiSits^ be'“ oftf 
mere is n perfect freedom of expression and are violent The civil resisters are violently 
hnnnwrn re? h<.f^ Ji°? assaulted and many arc clapped into pnson and 

SEEK?™ b fr!® *U treated m many ways So civil disobedience 

tiTSv ^histon^lM 65 ^ vSs'S &»°; s ™‘ „>«, h fi“" fte dC SntS- 


wont for nothing It elicited onlv a curt, formal . . -v-— — « --- — -- 

reply from the \ iceroy’a j nvate secretary Then taking the epmy by surprise, ambuscades camou 
followed the civil disobedience campaign flage and other falsehoods treachery nud trickery 


In ordinary wars keeping ones plan secret, 
taking the enemy by surprise, ambuscades camou 
flage and other falsehoods treachery cuid trickery 
of various kinds are not only considered legitimate 


to Great Britain U is not a campaign led by a plST’ W S Se toown to 

doctrinaire advocate of independence who does all the world He has rtlar^d nil to* rarda before 
not cons der whether the forego rule to which he to, an Eiste hifnh^ ™ uW® 
is subject is bad or comparatively good but wants has when neoesKrv acta? m neroush toS. In 

««"»^'<Sie?taK» a ‘kxs < to‘put !? £ 

the bankruptcy of British statesmanship means the 

that thp rnnnemtirm trhmh thn Rn*,,K Similarly when the indentured labourers oi uj 

I^d'an sweeper J«d 

ship of freo equals but the subserviency of slaves ♦)? l L, 1 wwn £,^1 n^if 

means tiiat even sincere service in times of the to 60 *° " ieir wor ^ aQ d they did so gladly 

direct need cannot arouse any deep or lasting There is no question, then, hut that civil dis 
fxhng of gratitude in the hearts of the British obedience is a more economical, more humane 
people means that, argument or no argument, they more moral and more spiritual solution of dispute 
are “not prepared to gave up the Indian spoils than war \\ hether it will prove more or at least 
and tl at consequently India must think of some equally effective remains to be seen But all 
other means of freeing itself those who are interested in. the peaceful solution of 

_ — . _ . , , . . international 1 rohlems. all who are individually or 

Sufficient Pressure of some kind must be brought collectively anti imperialists, arc cooperating to 
to bear on r nslann to make it agree to India s tho full extent of their power and opportunities to 
ncuui ltion of troc«iom force of argument and the make it effective. India means to be free mu t bo 
natural apreaj 1 ia le I y friendly 1 elp rendered in free. She can be free either by pi aeeful method-, 
time of need baaing failed. India could resort or ty bloody method*, and ehe has chosen, the 
either to anned lotve or to some moral equivalent methods of peace 



The Indian States and the Simon Commission 

Sir M Yisveswarayya examines the 
proposals of the Simon Commission with 
regard to the Indian States in The Feudatory 
and Zamtndan India He begins by saying 
that the people of British India have by 
prolonged and persistent agitation brought 
matters to a stage when the British Govern 
ment has to grant them some sort of self 
government but that political advancement 
is lagging behind in the Indian States Says 
Sir M Yisveswarayya 

The Rulers of Indian States liave hitherto 
earned on autocratic or semi -autocratic rule within 
their temtones to the extent permitted by the 
paramount power The majority of the Pnnces 
though not unwilling to participate in the respon 
■utilities and privileges of a Central Goaemment 
have sh wn little enthusiasm so far to ratrod ice 
responsible Government within their States The 
people of Ind an States though in many respects 
circumstanced like their compatriot, in British 
India, are not in a position to put pressure on 
those in authority over »hem for similar concession 
because they are controlled by two masters 
namely the Rulers of Indian States and the 
laramonnt Power— the Bnti=h Government. 

There is some kind of alliance and unity of 
impose at the present time between the British 
Government and the Rulers of Indian States 
mainly because the control of the subject popula 
Hods is shared bv them A quarter or a century 
ago. the Chief Mini ter of an important State now 
living in honourable retirement, was questioned 
by the writer in regard to the general trend of 
administration of Indian States in those days and 
hi« answer was summed up in these words — 
“\\ hen the British Agent supported the Maharaja, 
the Maharaja became the Czar \\ hen the Maharaja 
made mistake-, and was at the same time disliked 
ty the Agent, the Agent took control and ha came 
the Czar Matters continued in this state down 
to the time of the Mmto-Morley Reforms about 
the yeir 19 0 after which the Bnti«h Government 
gave the Pnnces some liberty of action, presumably 
with a view to win their support m the fight 
against democracy and nationalism 

Then he comes to the specific proposals 
of the Commission 

In the case of the Indian States the Commis 
{.loners are for the ma ntenance of the status quo 
To them the Pnnces in the States are everything 
and the snbj'cb* nothing and it has not occurred 
to them that the States subjects are aLo likely 
to have ami itions and desires for the betterment 
of their cond lion 


The Commissioners seem to impfy that file 
Princes are opposed to s 1 ederal Union This is 
hardly correct. Mora than a dozen years ago. the 
tho question of a Federal Government at tho 
Centre was considered by a Committee of I*rmces 
and Ministers of Indian States, when, in the 
capicity of a Minister the writer happened to be 
a member of that body Even at so early a date, 
a few leading States considered the proposition as 
quite feasible and were prepared to send repre- 
sentatives to a Federal Leg slature 

The Commissioners have made no effort to 
present the case for a federal constitution in a 
favourable light \\ bile protesting that they are 
preparing the country for an all India Federation 
they have suggested the setting un of a Council 
composed of representatives of British India and 
Indian States to serve as a permanent machinery 
of consultation and they talk of the creation of 
a tradition in the working of that Council The 
wowL. quoted here either misrepresent the 
intentions of the Commissioners or they indicate a 
desire on their part to relegate the question of the 
Federal Union to the Greek Kalends 

bo one reading the recommendations of the 
Commissioners on this part of the subject can 
escape the conviction that the hesitation of the 
Commissioners proceeds from a general dmndina 
tion on their part to facilitate constitutional 
advance, w hether in British or in Indian India. 

The encouragement that is being given to 
the Princes to rule as they Lie is deprecated 
by Sir M Yisveswaryya 

No help has been given to the Pnnces to 
understand that it is more honourable and com 
fortable for them to be constitutional rather than 
autocratic rulers There will be no guarantee that 
in this democratic age any but the most capable 
and efficient among them will be able «o hold their 
own Some of the changes suggested may not 
be palatable to them at first but reflection will 
show that whatever the character of the ruler 
a conslitutional government will always keep un 
a respectable standard of Administration in the 
interest* of its subjects It should be remembered 
that whatever the defects of the ruler may be 
monarchical succession m his line and the privy 
purse will be more assured under a constitution 
broad based on the jieople s w li- 
lt is hoped that the Princes and Chiefs will 
not be mi led fy the Commissions view but will 
take tune by the forelock and initiate a movement 
to demand a Federal Legislature from the start 
A strong legislature representin'’ aU the interests 
in the country with an Indian I abmet giving effect 
to the wishes of the people under the orders of 
the Lrown should be welcome to the Pnnces on 
grounds both of common interest and patriotism. 
By the States people and Bntish Indians coming 
together constitutionally national solidarity will 
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be promoted and the Princes »ill feel that they 
have a 'hare in the Government ot their 
mother! util 


The Problem before the Cooperative 
Movement 

In course of the Presidential address 
before the loth Bengal Provincial Co operative 
Conference Sir S h Ganguly the ofliciatmg 
Registrar of the Co operative Societies of 
Bengal dwelt on the educational problem of 
the co operative movement Vs the personal 
factor is in every way the most important 
aid to the success of co operative movement 
this is undoubtedly a very grave question 
Mr Ganguly s suggestions are as follows 
The co-operative movement itself may provide 
for the training or recruitment of men or Govern 
ment may bo asked to laid such men for tho 
societies concerned. U we are to folio" the practice 
of western countries we should adopt tho former 
course 

In tlus connection I would commend to jour 
notice the following advico that Sir Uoraco Plunkett 
owes to Indians in the course of lus memorandum 
to the Agricultural Commission \\ bat stands out 
in the Irish Movement, as I remember it and liavo 
tried to pnsent it— with what measure of success 
I shall shortly know— are principally Sir Horace 
says its humble beginnings sustained bv the 
alidmg faith of my fellow workers in the efficacy 
of self help This was surelr remarkable in a 
community taught for centuries to bejevc that the 
paralysing abstraction The Government was the 
cause of all evil land the potential source ot all 
good things tven more strange was it that when 
the Government was appealed to the demand 
Mas not for demoralising doles but for education, 
m the broadest sense of the term to fd the duet 
wealth producers of our countrj for their work 
If it is desired that the progress of the co-opera 
ti%e movement should be more rapid than is tho 
ease at present co-operative societies should instead 
of waiting for help from outsido themselves under 
take the work ol expansion and organisation In 
matters of education and training help from Govern 
ment should of course be asked for and I believe 
if properly considered schemes of co-operative 
training and education are prepared, such help if 
sought, cannot be withheld from the movement 
The movement cannot be expected to be based on 
a solid foundation so long as arrangements are not 
made for tt e introduction of a regular system of 
co-operative training and education Any such 
scheme to be elective must consist of tliree distinct 
parts l'irst there should be a wide extension of 
general education among the vast mass of people 
Secondly a ttaming in the principles and practice 
of co-operat on is to be imparted to all persons 
connected with co-opt ntire societies whether 
official or non-officnL Thirdly arrangements should 
be made for the tra-nmg of experts for the manage 
ment of various types of co-operative societies Tins 
work has already been begun though on a modest 
scale m some of the provinces m India. Bengal 
should not log behind other provinces m a matter 


ol such 6uprcmo importance Tho attention of the 
more important among tho co-operative societies 
in the province should bo directed to this question. 

I have dwelt on two ol tho moro important 
among the problems facing at the present moment 
the co-operative movement m tlu3 province nimelj 
a development of the movement commensurate 
with the economic needs of tho va«t mass of its 
people and the pressing need for tho introduction 
of a suitable alt round scheme of co-operative 
education and training 


First Things First— Swadeshi 

V strong plea is put forward by Strt 
dharma for the promotion of Swadeshi 
The movement for supporting Homo manu 
facturc moves ahead The necessity of buying- 
things devolves on even one Fvery buyer has 
tho nght of choice \\ ith a mht and n necessity 
thero is also a responsibility leople have learnt 
that they aro not serving their country if they 
buy the products of other countries thoughtlessly 
or in preference to their own manufactures 
t&pocnlly in the mattCT of cotton doth people 
had taken a wrong tarn But we are changing all 
that Now we hear that there is hardly a yard of 
foreign cloth sold in the bazaars m Delhi. Bombay 
merchants and small traders are making patriotic 
sacrifices rather than sell foreign stnff Ninety 
thousand ba es of foreign manufacture are lying 
unclaimed on the docks of Bombay ilany towns 
are holding Swadeshi Fxhibitions and the®e 
enormously stimulate indgenous industry After 
they aro over tmpormms for certified homo 
manufactures are opened and directories give 
addresses ot shopping centres Khaidar N astndaya 
Depots have become centre® of pilgrimage and 
taken on a shrine-like quality Gandhi caps are 
sold by tho thousand and women aro taking tho 
greatest pride in finding nice bits of khaddar fpi 
little kurtas for the toddler little khaddar frocks 
for the girls going off to school and they are 
determined to have at least one khaddar sareo 
each for all public functions In Cocanada this 
month full half the town turned out to walk m 
procession in honour of the Khaddar movement 
after the openmg by Mrs Cousins of a Spinning 
Home given by Mr I yda Vqakatanarayam, a local 
/ammdar A procession proper had been banned 
by the Magisirate bat as the leaders elected to 
walk the mile and a hall to their bungalow after 
the function and refreshments were to be served 
there to tho public no one could prevent the 
thousands who had been at the meeting from 
walking home with their host and thousands 
more joined in A typical incident happened 
Tho procession met a motor in which was one of 
the chief members of the AU India Womens 
Conference for Andhradesa. Her heart was with 
the procession but she would not walk with it 
because she had not on a khaddar saree and she- 
would feel ashamed 
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Internal Security and British Soldiers 

Sir P S Sivaswamy Aivcr contributes 
a very important article to Trxrrnt on that 
portion of the Simon Report which deals 
with the Armv in India Sir P S Sivaswamy 
\iyer deals with all the point* raised by 
th" Simon Report, out of which we can only 
quote his remarks with regard to the need lor 
maintaining British soHier* m India for the 
sale of keeptng internal pea**' 

It may to said that the - portion of the 
personnel of the army is also a matter for military 
exports and that we n nst ttko their tptnhnl as 
to th° necessity for British troops and officers and 
th" proportion of the British clement tn the Indian 
The views of the military authorities upon this 
qnestiou cannot be accept'd without a heavj 
discount owing to tVur interest and preiudieeg I >r 
the benefit of the lay reader it maj t;o stated that 
the purpose of the army in India is defence against 
external danger and the maintenance of internal 
secontr and that it « divid'd into throe secti ns 
the covering troops on the frontier the fie! 1 arms 
and the internal security troops. It will be a 
mat*er of surprise to the reader that while tho 
ratio of the British element to tho Indian in India 
%3 a whole is about 1 to 2o th« ratio of British 
to Indian m the covering t roofs' which line to 
resi. t the first onslaught of the invader is 1 to fi. 
and m the internal security section it nsos to 1 ''l 
to 1 or tn round numfers. abont 8 to 7 The 
extraordinary disparity in the proportion of the 
British element required in the internal secuntj 
calls for explanation The only reason attempted 
to be given by the fiinm Commission is that 
owing to tho comm. ml tension which prevails m 
India, the British troops of tho army are called into 
requisition far tho purpose of putting down internal 
di3t irtnnees almost universal !j and that this w due 
to the fact that the neutralitj of the Bntish soldier 
unlike that of the Indian is above suspicion. lor 
various reasons this explanation of tho high ratio 
cannot possil ly be accepted as ‘mvincing In tho 
first risen, tho primary mronev to be employed for 
maintaining internal order and tranquillity is the 
police force The neutrality and loyalty of the 
Indian police forces have never bo’n questioned. 
On tlie contrary trib ite has often been paid to the 
faithfulness with which the police have discharged 
their ard io H duties m the most trying circum 
stances of cml disordc* Otherwise, one would have 
expected a proposal to have been pat forward for 
a high admixture of the British element m tho 
police force also If a requisition is made for the 
cmploj ment of the regular troops it is not because 
tho neutrality of the police cannot bo depended 
upon but on account of the fact that they am not 
adequate in n i nbers and armament There is no 
real ground for suggesting that the Indian soldier 
who has gone through a severer training and 
disciplino than tho police officer Is not dependable 
in dealing with communal disturbances But it 
13 urged that, though tho Indian soldier maj be 
quite as reliable as the policeman or the Bntish 
soldier his neutrality wo lid bo suspect la this 
eountrj It has be**n alto urged that as a matter of 
fact reqnmtion. Iiave been mode for the employ* 
ment of Bn is’i troops No figures are given as to 


tl e manner m which there requisilton Imae l,eea 
complied wi*h Li fending Bnti'fc. or Indian troops 
alone or loth combined It has to be remembt red 
that the requisition are mal* ty the gtvernnents 
and not ly anj responsible mini trj an 1 that the\ 
cannot bo med as cv; 'enec of tli want of porubar 
confidence in Indian troops That the kxJi 
governments may hate more confdenccm the 
Bnti h troops is beside tho question Jkreovtr 
even assuming the* undesiral ility or tnerpedt nej 
of employing troors likely to te sw ayed Ij 
partisan feelirg or local afaehment it should ls> 
quite easy to send Indian troops free from ana 
protat le bio3 to th" a fitted areas Oranting even 
that the nse of Bnt sh troops maj K necessirj for 
the nnrpo«e of d ’ll ng w th intermit thsard r ca ' 
wou'd bo disposed to think, there is no j unification 
for the enormous disparity in the British ratio 
between tho int'rna’ fceunty troops and the h Id 
arms The onl\ credible explanation 13 that tins 
enormous Bnti*h element i» nantatned not for 
dealing with intc'-eommunal stnfe lut for th 
purpose of rnttiiu down any national upr ng 
against the Government 


About Indian Insurance Companies 

The Government Actuary s report on the 
Indian Insurance Companies furnishes an 
occasion for the editor of The Indian 

Insurance to put forward some constructive 

suggestions on the subject 

There are somo very constructive suggestions 
in the report of tho Government of India Aetnarj 
in regard to tho working of insurance eompani s 
in this country It 13 true that m gtneral 

insurance business die p03itmn h that th» t ilk of 
the premium income is still going to non Indian 
companies As ap» nst R or 9 general Indian 
insurance companies of which onlr 5 are doing all 
classes of business, there are over lot) foreign 
insurance companies in our nn 1st to compete for 
the Indian insurance business. General insurance 
business however is largely of an international 
character and companies trj to spread their risks 
as wide as possible by making arrangements for 
the sharing of the business. T iking the British 
companies alone, even today 70 per cent of the 
premium income iq their fire, marine and motor 
car business is denvod from outside Great Britain 
But one redeeming feature to tho advantage of 
tho British compan eg is that tl n Hnta. h I e«p!c 
wherever they are exclusively immro with Bntish 
companies no matter whether they are in a 
1 o Cltr .i or l a tho remotcst comer of the 
world. Kerently when a qaestion was put to Air 
Henry Foul where ho effects the Insurances of his 
'■anpus factorial spread over several parts of the 
*orlI h" replied Dot ail his insurances were 
Placed witli Amencan companies Frotat K if a 
5 milar question was asked to the Japanese peonfe 
doing busmss in India, tho same answer tint all 
leaned Avirf» companies 
of their country would bo given It will bo so 
with regard to many other nationalities as well 
His this spirit of looking to one s own country at 
a for ail things, that has been responsible 
hn,ld rur «n of I.— ■-« names 


lor the build eg up of largo insurance 
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and ave commend this spirit to the people of onr 
country at a time like the present when U « 
engaged m setting freedom m all spheres of 
activity , , ,, „ 

Touching on tho suggestions of the Gov ernment 
of India Vetuarj we have already pointed out m 
the previous issue that his opinion is that no life 
company should bo brought into existence m India 
unless it 13 a«sured of J Iocs of paid up capital to 
start with Wo trust that not only promoters of 
future life companies will tako this to heart but 
mo Mould suggest that even some of the neM 
companies that ham lieen formed Mill do their 
vm best to amplify their capital to os large a 
figure as po^sil le 1 lfo insurance it must l o 
understood is a long time contract. It is provision 
made m mauv cases, for dependants such as 
widows and children No trust money is more 
sacred tl an Iifo insurance monies and it is tho 
bounden dutv of tho manage ment of. life insurance 
companies to sco that nothing happens to hfo 
insurance contracts, m hick are entered into m ith 
them. Tho diffi utty with many of the neM life 
insurance companies has been tliat tho small paid 
up capital with which they start buMnc s leaves 
little or not lung after the company has Morkal 
the first tMo years Naturally Mhen tho first 
valuation had to be made to know the real 
position of the company it was found that 
policyholders interest mow jeopardised- If only 
proper precautions were taken even from the very 
beginning to have as ample a paid up capital as 
possible the interests ol the policyholders would 
have been intact In lifo insurance it must bo 
understood, it is the policyholder Mho is the 
mainstay o! the business, tho shareholder taking 
only a secondary place. 


propo als but such a course is neither easy nor 
piattieatle. A second wopo al was to $ remote 
a particular Language like English Spanish or 
trench to the honour lut such u procedure would 
obviously result in giving unduo advantage to the 
native speakers of that language It M-ouId also 
crcnto national jealousies and wound tho patriotic 
feelings of the speakers ol other languages A third 
proposal m 03 to sole- 1 one of the classical languages 
liko Greek or Hat n for tho purpose but this 
method al«o is out of tho quo t on lor being dead 
languages it would be mipossiUeto give dead bones 
life. Lastly tho adoption of a language like 
Norwegian spoken by a few and possessing a si ran to 
structure mis proposed The objection to this 
suggestion is that Norwegian is a natural language 
and os such it is not easy to learn nor L a 
natural language a perfect expression of thought- 


He then goes on to enunciate the principles 
on which an artificial universal languago 
should be constructed and gires n lucid 
account of artificial universal languages 


Christian Missions on tho Cross roads 


Should we have a Universal Language 


Are Christian Missions out of date •*’ —this 
is the question asked by Rev Dr Wilbur 
S I)emmg, in an article contributed to the 
National Ch) ishau Council Jleiietc The 
mediocro success of the Christian missions 
in India ought to have brought the question 
of tho foro even before this Dr Denung 
would suggest that it js not so much 
the spirit ol the whole movement, but the 
methods which need revising 

During the past year the Christian world has 
been taped vvith a somewhat now situation namely 
n defeatist attitude on the part of some of its friends. 

I he idea has been spreading that Christian Missions 
may bo out of dato and that the \\e-t lias little 
to share with (ho East In the Orient today 
nabona h 5 m 13 tho movement of the moment And 
while this has l rought a curious co-minghng between 
cultural borroM mg and cultural reassertion it has 
not made the hast any more friendly to outside 
religious influences Turkey and Japan have 

borrowed freely from the Atest yet Turkey with 

- — = . - — its materialistic bias is not fnpndlt- tn f .linsfian 

,s TOttas slvort'of a msc55.tr m these J» 58 o! esanseksro \\ Mo tho ncSS irS £. (Jim? may to 
inter-dependenee of nations Modern Furopeon exaggerated it cannot be denied that the atmosphere 
linguists have spared no pains to solve tho problem in general is not helpful to Chnstian orerohiiyr ' 
of inventing such a language. The attempt that is Communism, materialism and the Assertion of 


Mr K Yenkatappayya n, bl.,b ed., argues 
the case for a universal language for the 
whole of world m the Educational Revtcu , 
and in this connection surveys the attempts 
that have recently made to establish one 


Among the many attempts to establish peace and 
harmony in the world and to brdge tho gulf 
between races speaking diverra languages tho 
Invention of a nn versal language deserves the best 
consideration of all lovers of mankind A common 
language suffic ent to serve as a medium of thought 


being "made in India of making Hindi tlie 
lingua franca of tlu» country also lends support 


cultured tn nds of the East and the N\ est. 

The invention of a universal language based 
upon scientific principle is, howover a desideratum 

lor a long time Latin wao the common learned great reception bat' tins’ due^o^t^natriotic 
language in Europe The rapid development of tone rather than any tribute to the ° value ‘of the 
swpnrai and modern thnn»l,t i!kUw»i St Y. V 10 me value oi mo 


^mese culture are threo influences which are 
Sirr 1 tho , national movement 
in India gathers momentum what will be its effect 
on Missions or Christian evangelism v This is a 
question that is in the tlioughts of many today 
1 he Christian pronouncement at Allahabad had r 


modem science and modem thought dislodged it Christ! m view point as such, 
fcom that position long L ago and yanous proposals In the face of growing opposition cultural and 

materialistic, can we say that 


have been put forward for the establishment of 


Universal language in Europe. The adoption of Christian Missions are out of dat»T Have they 
aneiistms Eompsu. hnsmse ,vas ono o! soch shot their bolt ? Oats- mmaaaSeaia 
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So long as there is a Christian religion «o long 
■will evangelism be a potent force in the lives of 
Christians In saying this how ever it mu=t be 
recognized that methods do change Some methods 
hat? become out of date tor example securing 
Christian decisions by coercion ns it has been 
known in ra.t centuries is entirely out of date 
Vi hether this coercion be by official pressure as in 
the case of Iranus Aavier at Goa or in the form 
of materia! inducements the issue is the same 
Similarly, when working with school children 
evangelists or teachers must take great care in 
seemg tliat all Chris tian decisions are spontaneous 


and not forced Our own observation is that such 
coercion todaj is very rare 

Primary education as an evangelistic agency 
is neanng the end of its era. owing to governments 
and local bodies taking over tins essential public 
duty Missionary publicity has undergone radical 
changes this past century It is no longer good 
form’ to make unfair comparisons between religions 
The survival of a religion does liave a vital 
relationship to its value for human beings and its 
influence on life. \\ inle inferior religious beliefs 
will thus gradually be discarded the proce-3 need 
not be hastened by invidious or provocative attacks 
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product must necessarily shake the placid 
tranquillity of various sections of our 
countrymen 

The final forecast of the jute crop of 
1030 shows that, taking the consolidated 
statement for Bengal, Bihar and Orissa, and 
Assam into account, the revised estimated 
area for the three provinces is 3,485,600 acres, 
an increase of 70,635 acres, as compared with 
the revised final forecast for 1020 The crop, 
it is estimated, will yield 11,231,000 bales of 
jute or about 560 lakhs of maunds exceeding 
last years revised total by 845.S00 bales 
The summary of the forecast is given below 

Area in acres Yield in bales 

1029 1930 Difference 1929 1930 Difference 

3,020,305 3,002,300 +41,935 9 264,200 9,966,000 +701800 
238000 230 000 769,400 070,000 — 99,400 

156,600 185300 +28,700 351.GOO 595000 +243,400 

3 414 96a 3,485600 +70 635 10,38a 200 11,231,000 + 845800 


The Jute Disaster 

Considerable anxiety is caused throughout 
the country as a result of the publication of 
the final jute forecast in the first week of 
September Jute is by far the most important 
product of Bengal, bringing to this province 
no less than Rs 80 crores per annnm on the 
average More than fifty per cent of the 
cultivators of this part of India are dependent 
on the production of jute, and the amount of 
capital and number of persons engaged in 
jute trade and industry far exceed these in 
any other manufacturing industry or external 
and internal trade A danger to such a 


Province 

Bengal (including Cooch Bihar 
and Tripura) 

Bibar and Orissa 
Asmara 

Total 

The departmental final forecasts for the 
three provinces g , ve os some idea of the 
position that has led to this state of super- 
ffiutr. 

In Bengal, the districts of llursbtdabad, 
Nadia, Rajsliabi, and Malda had marked 
absence of rainfall in May and early June 
In June and Julj rainfall io the Presidency 
and Burdwan Divisions as also in East Bengal 
tended towards an excess On the whole, the 
conditions for growth had been favourable 
The production a rerages were calculated on 
the basis of divisional normals as follows , 
Dacca and Chittagong divisions— 37 bales per 
57—12 


acre or about 5 0 maunds per bigha , Rajsbahi 
division — 3 5 bales per acre or 53 maunds 
per bigha, and Presidency and Burdwan 
diyiSAcvn?— atnv. <\r. 4A, •muuuta» 
per bigha. 

In Behar the preliminary estimate was 
for some reduced acreage bot subse- 
quently the estimate was raised to 23S.000 
acre-, the figure attained last year The 
conditions of production were not so favour 
able and at' first it was believed that only about 
AS p"r cent of the normal crop would be 
obtained. Subsequently however, the return 
was estimated to be 7S1 per cent of the 
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normal and the avenge outturn was 
calculated to be 3‘s bales per acre or 
o maunds per bigha 

In Assam the season had been generally 
favourable for the crop except in Sylhet and 
although some damage was caused by earth 
quale hailstorms and insects at places the 
return was estimated to be *1° per cent of 
the normal per acre against 04 per cent of 
last year I be icr age was estimated to have 
increased from lot 600 t 185300 and the 
average yield has be n talcn to bo So bales 
per acre or j maunds per biglia 

It will be observed from the above that 
in each ca t the authors of the forecast 
have been particularly liberal in their 

calculations this yoar and there should be uo 
great surprise if the estimates given above 
prove to be far out of the mark Wo feel 
that talcing the figures as thoy arc there is 
some room foT doubt as to then exacti 
tilde Perhaps some p rtion of tl e present 
anxiety is without proper foundation 

But surely that may offer only a 
small relief to the cultivators In any case 
however in view of the serious implications 
involved in a cirsis in the jute trade we 
cannot afford to sit idle at the present 
juncture and the attempts that are being 
made by various l dies to find out ways 
and means to ei"= the acute difficulties of the 
moment arc welcome 

Speaking at the quarterly meeting of the 
Indian Chamber ot Commerce nearly throe 
months ago Air D F Khaitan th« President, 
dwelt at length mon the gloomy outlook of 
the trades and Industrie of tho country 
At Ittlo drawing special ntt ution to the jute 
trade tl at is passing through a severe 
depression for some months pa^t, Air Khaitan 
observed “The price of both raw and 
manufactured jute 1 ad declined to n level 
wluc'li was considered low even in tho 
pro war peno 1 lurther although the full 
effects of the depression were not vet felt 
by the industry the nulls were cirrymg on 
a prccanons ou tence The Calcutta Gunny 
Bazar could no longer nb->orb the output of 
the roil 1 which thev use l to do months 
ahiad of icti al production Mops wero 
taken bv the Tub Mills Association to 
rectify the mistake prompted by them two 
jt ire ago w! tn tl ev increased their hours 
of work from r >l to TO Tier not only 
reverted to the 51 hoar week but decided 
also t> ilosf down tie mills one weik every 
month for the f resent, f vefl this decision 


failed to improve the situation Owing to 
excessive production by the mills at a time 
when consumption was on the decrease largo 
stocks of manufactured goods accumulated m 
all centres I fie prices of hes3ian and gunny 
having reached an inordinately low level the 
mills fiud themselves in a most unhappy 
situation AYhatever little they may produce 
at the moment only goes to add to the 
difficulties and tho raw materials m their 
bands are accumulating It was estimated that 
yw July 1 the stock ot rww jute in the hands 
of merchants m Calcutta together with that 
held by them in the raofussil aggregated 
37 lakhs of bales Taking into 
consideration the critical condition of the 
jute industry abroad it was believed that 
the total requirements in the current year 
would not exceed 90 lakhs of bates as against 
an estimated total stock of uearly 15 > lakhs 
of bales This means that by the end of 
this year nearly 00 lal hs of bales or more 
than siv months requirements of the world 
will be carried over If the present position 
is therefore permitted to continue unchecked 
there is no knowing when the tide of the 
depression can be stemmed 

The depression in the jute trade is bouud 
to have serious repercussion on tho entire 
economic life of the presidency Besides 
aggravating tho state of unemployment in 
the country it is bound to idvcrsely affect 
every other trade and industry Owing to 
tho decline in his income tho cultivator will 
not be able to mako 1ns usual purchases and 
the sale of all sorts of goods consumed by 
the ryot must necessarily decrease thereby 
throwing numerous tr iders and manufacturers 
into a state of distress Kor cau tho 
Government go unafftcted by the difficulties 
The collection of income tav and many 
other dues in tho country must he materially 
reduced and there must be serious deficiency 
in the finances of Government It was 
therefore urged that both m their own 
interests as well ns in the interests of tho 
ryots the Government should come forward 
to take measures for improving the 1 recent 
situation in the jute trido 

Such was the warning is ueil over two 
montls ago and yet nothing could bo done 
Nature lus j roved herself to be unusually 
bounteous at n time wl en tl e market is 
already overstocked and the slackness m 
dem ind is most acute 

In recent weds pointed attention has 
been drawn to the question by sevcrnl 
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new«paper» During the last lew months 
there has been a big fill in the price of ]ute 
and the present price m t) e mofussil i» from 
R 2 8 to Hs 3-8 a maund According to 
the figures supplied bv the D rector of 
Agriculture to tl e Bengal Provincial Banking 
inquiry Committee the cost of production 
of jute is estimated at just below R 0 per 
maund The present price therefore is 
newly half of what it cost the cultivator 
to grow 1 is ]iite Of tl e total e-timited 
production this year of 11’ laths of bales 
or o( 0 lacs of mannd only ab ut one fourth 
ha» been marketed alteady It is d fhcult to 
«ay at »bat price tie remain Dg three f urthi, 
can be sold However taking the present 
price as t e minimum that the cultivator 
can be forced to go down to the total 
net loss to them will be about R ‘’O 
crores If the losses that ore likely to be 
incurred by the nulls and the n erchan s 
who help in the collection and distribution 
of the raw material and the product are 
taken into cons deration the total lo»s to 
Bengal wiU bo inca culable 

Along with the fall in the price of raw 
jute there has been a severe fall in the pnee 
of manufactured goods T^e price of <) 
porter Hessian bas fallen to Rs 8 S which 
is the lowest price for lo years. 

The total value of exports of jnto and 
jute manufactures during 1J29 was about 
Rs n 0 erore Assuming that the quantity 
exported this year will be the same us last 
year the t tal value at the present market 
rates will be about Rs 40 to 4o crores Ihis 
means a reduction in the income of Bengal 
to the extent of about Rs 40 crores 

As a result of the condition in the jute 
trade the economic situation in the whole of 
Bengal has become serious. Hardly any 
section of the population — the landholders 
professional and business men— has escaped 
its effect although the cultivator is the 
worst sufferer The question that one is 
naturally inclined to ask is what is the 
fundamental cause of this distress in tie 
juie trade and what might be the remedy 
for it It is argued tl at this pi ght is due 
to wor d causes and world depression While 
admitting that the filling jnces all the world 
over have to some extent influenced the 
market for jute it is none d «roi«sing the 
whole issue by attributing the entire di tress 
to world conditions India commands a 
virtual monopoly in tie supply of jute and 
there are few contending interests id the 


organization of its trade With some 
judicious measures it should be possible to 
take concerted action not only to relieve 
present difficulties but al o to make the 
repetition of the same phenomena impossible 

Putting it in a nut shell tl e pre ent 
deplorable plight is due to over production 
This is merely a relative expression for it 
involves both the question of consumption 
or demand and production or supply 
8umniar z ng the eau e& and conditions that 
t are led to the distress we find the following 

(a) ■slackening in world demand for jute 

(b) W orld depression in agricultural 
prices 

(c) Holding of large stocks over and 
dealing in futures 

d) Nature bounteous yield for tvvo or 
three years 

(e) Manipulation of prices ot raw jute 
to the detriment of the trade and promoting 
production through the raising of false hopes 
at sowing time 

(1) Deflation of currency which has 
accentuated tl e evjJ s of falling prices 

( D Complete maladjustment between 
production and consumption of jute and 
ab ence of any machinery for effecting 
harmonv 

Over some of these causes we have 
perhaps little control but there is no reason 
why our business men and financiers as welt 
as representatives of the Government and 
of the producers, should not be able to 
devise means to check the evils arising out 
of the others 

Coming now to the remedies it has to 
be pointed out that these must be classed 
under two bead namely, those directed to 
effect immediate relief and those meant 
to remove the difficulties permanently We 
give below the various suggestions that 
have come to light and deserve attention 

Regarding present di tress the remedies 
pi opened have been 

la) Deputation to Government for advances 
to cnl ivators and for the suspension of pay 
ment of rent for the Aswm Kiat 

(b) Depntvtion to landlords for the reran, 
Sion and suspension of rent collections and 
for loans to “nable the ryots to tide over 
their immediate difficulties They may also 
be requested to accept part ot their dues in 
kind in jute which they will hold back for 
the time being 

*c) Appeal to Government to impress 
npon them the seriousness of the situation 
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nd to ask them to help in -withholding from 
the market a part of the stock This can be 
done if Government agrees to purchase about 
30 lakhs of bales with about 5 erore* of 
rupees and to keep this in reserve m 
warehouses The finance for this measure 
mav be obtained by issuing paper currency 
to the required extent against the security of 
such goods held m stock 

(d) Propaganda amongst ibe villagers 
bringing them a message of hope and asking 
them to hold back as much stock from the 
present market as possible 

It must be realized that no amount of 
attempt at relieving immediate distress can 
be successful without a simultaneous endea 
vour to stop the possibility of future over 
production Much of the trouble is doe to 
the fact that we have this year one of the 
biggest Jute crops ever known coinciding 
with an acute trade depression While there 
is a et time we must try to prevent another 
big production next and subseqnent years 
With that in Mew as well as with a view 
to increase the price of manufactured goods 
the following remedies have been suggested 

(a) Declaration of a bold policy by the 
jute mills to bring at out an effective curtail 
moot of the present stock of manufactured 
goods and to reduce future production 
substantial^ 

(b) Legislative provision to control the 
production of jute under licences obtainable 
from Government 

(c) Reforms in the present arrangements 
for collection and publication of forecasts 
and the dissemination of information about 
approximate annual requirements and probable 
prices to tbo cultivators sometime before 
sowing season 

(d) Propaganda amongst the cultivators 
asking, them, tn dfetohufa their. mjpinjiJfrusU. 
activity and to restrict the production of 
jute generally 

It is yet premature to say which of these 
stops will really give permanent relief But 
ol viou*ly there is something to say for all 
these suggestions In consideration of the 
seriousness of the situation wo believe that 
there should be no further delay in the 
adoption of some measures The efficacy of 
the measures may be watched and the 
procedure may bo modified gradual!} 

It must here to ob erved that in matters 
financial and ecomoinic no useful purpose is 
served by being an nlarroi t It is easy to 
add to the despondence of the people and to 


create a feeling of conflagration amongst our 
countrymen But it is difficult to inspire 
hope and creato confidence At a time like 
the present there is great need for bringing 
to the cultivator the message of patience 
and perseverance courage and industry 
World demand must soon show signs ol 
improvement, and who can tell that the 
gloom will not disappear at an early date 

N\umkshv Samtu 

Polish Independence and Insurance 
How independence of Poland has been 
quickly followed by striking development of 
indigenous insurance business in that country 
was related at the last Congress of Actuaries 
m Stockholm In 1114 theie were in Poland 
only two proprietary and eight mutual 
national insurance companies transacting 
life accident fire and plate glass business 
Other classes of insurance were entirely m 
the hands of foreign insurance companies 
At present there are fifteen piopnetary and 
eleven mutual natioual insurance companies 
transacting thirteen kinds of insurance 
business m Poland Legislative restrictions 
have been imposed on the activities of 
foreign insurance companies— only three of 
them are licensed to transact business 
throughout Poland and four are permitted 
to wnte insurances only in certain districts 
of the countrv In 19*8 the total premium 
income of Polish companies amounted to 
nearly 7 L 8*2 crores while the corresponding 
figure for foreign insurance companies came 
to only 7 L 2* crores It is quite evident 
that non national insurance companies have 
lost their footing in Poland Besides now 
under law foreign insurance companies 
transacting business m that country roust 
"ipifuiitv v VaJifJu ajfaiiani -c* 'itiun think 
representative in Poland 

Life Insurance and Mussolini 

An interesting question lias been rused 
in the Insurance world whether policies on 
the lives of Dictators can be issued nt 
ordinary rates After the last war Dictator 
ship had been established m several countries 
eg Priroo lie Rivera m Spain Frof "\alde 
maras in Iithvann Pilsudoki in Poland and 
Mussolini in Italy The first two have since 
been overthrown Several attempts have 
been made on the lives of these dominating 
r«v?on alities and there is do indication that 
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no farther attempt might not be made At 
present informations are required from the 
proponent sli to h» mating amtion* a full 
or part time job. proceeding on active war 
service, etc. An ingenious insurance expert 
suggests an additional question —Do you 
intend to become a Dictator ■* — which seems 
to be a more dangerous occupation 

The question came to the fore m connection 
with a recent attempt made by an enter- 
prising Insurance agent to tackle the great 
Mu« olim for a life policy Tl e world 
renowned Dictator is a-, much if not more 
in need of protection for his wife and 
children a-, any other responsible head of a 
famtly 

Thi» “live-wire life assurance man wrote 
policies on the lives of two Pro idents of 
the United States He sought an interview 
with the Duo* (meaning the chief a- Mu solmi 
is popularly called in Italv) in Rom with 
the help of his country s Ambassador hut he 
was informed that (he great nun was so 
much taken up with important nutter, that 
it was impossible to grant him an interview 
unless he waited for a month rr six weeks 
The Insurance n^ent then straight went t 
the hotl o where Mu>solwi resides to SDatch 
an informal talk On retnrn lie said I never 
know so many soldiers could lie crowded 
into one place Ihey came out in droves 
^ome secret service mav aKo join the 
crowd Asked if he could «ee Mussolini 
he replied 4 \o but I waxn t arrested cither 
Insurance Year Book 1929 

The Insurance k ear Boot which has 
just been published bj the Government of 
India reveals certain interesting facts 
Altogether 215 companies are transacting 
insurance business in India. Of tl cm 97 
are con tituted in India 72 in the United 
Kingdom 29 m tl e British Dominions and 
Colonies 13 m the United States of America, 
29 to the Continent ot Furopc 10 m Japan 
and i in Java. life assurance business is 
carried on by 102 companies lire or Marine 
i isurance by 151 companies and otl er 
clas»es of insurance bj 171 companies. 

Tnc total premium income derived from 
life assurance business in India amounts 
ta Us f’/i crorcs of which nearlv Us 3 
crores go to non Indian companies Besides 
n! out half a crore of rupees is derived from 
Postal Insurance Scheme which is run by 
the Government of India The premium 
income of non iDdtan companies from 


General Insurance business comes to over 
lis 2 crores, out of a total of only Rs 2V* 
crorcs So altogether we ore placing 
annually orer live crores of rupees out of 
our savings in the bands of foreigners 

The average sum assured under a policj 
of a non Indian company i> JJ* 3,500 while 
only Its 1,700 represents the average policy 
value of an Indian concern It it evident 
that comparative!} well off persons patrom/o 
foreign institutions in preference to indigenous 
concerns. This stands in striking contrast 
with the records of other countries where 
peiplc lend their support exclusively to 
national concern- Foreign companies trau 
•acting business in those conntne> are 
patronized by their own na'ionaU Only 

Propaganda against Indian Insurance 

K sinister jropaganda is bemg cirrud 
on to discredit Indian insurance companies 
\nonyraous ltafl ts have been distributed at 
various places mil reccntl} iu Bombay was 
circulated an interesting leaflet printed at 
the Government Press and presumably 
issued under the authontv of tho llombi} 
Government The latest Insurance lear 
Rook aNo appears to be an indirect propi 
ganda igainst Indian insurance Utempt* 
are being made to arouse suspicion in the 
minds of people with regard to tho hmnctal 
lability of Indian concerns and it is alleged 
that they arc not prompt in the settlement 
of claims 

V ith regard to tho first point it may bo 
pointed out that in spite of defects in somo 
small concerns, average Indian insurance 
companies are as sound as the British ones 
and the bettor class of them can stand any 
test to proro their soundness and sccuntj 
On the other hand British insurance com 
panics arc not like Caesars wife above 
suspicion Instances of failure of British 
concern s are not rtro and onb recently a 
life office of London went into liquidation 
under regrettable circumstances 

The allegation that Indian insurance 
companies do not settle claims promptly i> 
also unfair Tho delay in the settlement of 
claims in India is not due to any defect 
inherent in the companies concerned tho 
real explanation lies in the social and legal 
complexities of tl e people and their habits 
and disabilities If particulars can bo ot tamed 
regarding outstanding os of foreign 

lames with r< their Indian 
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business perhaps it will Ik* found that their 
c\ptrie»co i' worso than thnr Indian mils 

Internationa! Congress of Actuaries 

Hie ninth session y( tin. Intan itional 
Congress of Actuaries nut in 'stocWImlm 
during the uul of list lum I In Emigres* 
was origin itol in I s A ml ii^UilR it niwU 
oieij time \ u- tut *mg to ttie inUncn- 
tion of tin. n »r Hurt was no sitting for 
twdu. v ii - PI i most impirtmt quotum 
discuss< d t tl i N it k holm Congress waa 
with i gud t i distribution of surplus '1 be 


Actumes nre trving to dctinmno nn equi- 
table iiuthod for the bonus distribution 
in conformilj with lltictuaticujs of interest 
mortaliK nml impulses Another imp Hint 
tisk uudtrt iltn bj the Congress is to tn- 
Tisiigatc the inert ilit> of pirsons with n 
person il history if di-Mscs with n ccrt no or 
supposed (.omit t ton with tulureulosi, TliC 
question tf tulveraiHi risk is of considerable 
intirest to Instil met erntpanifs mid it is 
hoped the (ITorts if the Longre-s will confn- 
buto nutermllj to the solution of this proldeni 


Indian Womanhood 

Mrs sriciumi bui, tue \>liamasfta course aui uVtiuuHl that elegrec as i pmntc 

Jnnswal Ins solid for I ngtaml for n degree cindidnte ^he passed her if A examination 

in English literature in London Unncrsitj in English from the Benares Hu du University, 

and to qualifr herself for the Bar bhe is s he is the ihtighter of Air K P Jajaswal, 

the second Hindu hdj from Bihar to go to Bat nt-Ijiw, o! Patna 



Mis DhaimaMJa Jajaswal 

England for genera! education and the first 
from that province to go there for legal 
* T aintng She studied at home up to the B A 


Mrs Jyotsna }Iiti-i who has been sentenced to 
imprisonment for picketing foreign cloth shops 
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Returned Emigrants at Matiaburz 

It was in the year 10 'l that Mahatma 
Gandhi and Dinabandhu Vn lrew«. asked 
n*e to look alter the emigrants win 'ere 
returning from Fiji during that a ear in such 
large numbers Since that time I bare vi ited 
Matiaburz quite frequently For outside 
readers I may add here that Matnburz is a 
dirty suburb of Calcutta full of slums where 
more than a thou-and returned emigrant 
from colonies are living in a wretched 
condition 

Though as I have said I have visited 
this place frequently never did I see such 
pitiable scenes as I witnessed m my la t 
visit formerly these people could get some 
era loyment and they were pulling on some- 
how but now they are mostly unenplov<d and 
this unemployment has brought them on to the 
verge of starvation Some of them ' ere 
turned out of their hou es (if those p on 
h 3 could be given this name) and had 
to i »ss their days and nights under 
the trees during the rainy season When I 
wa vi iting some of the c 'hou es a returned 
eroireant r -marked “Look hen, Pmditji are 
not the e houses woree than pig sties "> ' 1 
could see tint there was no exaggeration m 
this remark TK lanes through which one 
has to pa s are full of mud and stenclu 
There arc pools with stagnant water — 
breed irg p'accs for mosquitoes and 

mal-na and con equently a Iirge nnnber 
of the «, returned emigrants are oft-ra suffering 
from maland fever 

Matnbnrz has been a death trap for 
hundreds of returned emigrants dunn" the 
last t«.n years and it is a disgrace to the 
mnmcipi’itv and the town that such an 
abominable slum quarte* is allowed to exist 
at alt How these returned emigrant got 


there is a long story From the days of the 
indenture slavery the place has beeu associated 
with emigrants There was a coolie 
dep >t at Garden Reach from where thousands 
of Indians — men and women— were shipped 
to colonies every year under that hated 
labour system founded on fraud and earned 
on through falsehood A large number of 
people who return from the colonies are 
absoraed in their village population but a 
certain percentage— probably 20 per cent — 
get stranded and they come to this congested 
quarter of Calcutta. The problem of these 
returned emigrants has engaged the brains 
and energies of Mr Andrews Mr T L 
lames (formerly of the 1 M C A Calcutta) 
and others bnt has not yet been tackled 
successfully There are several factors that 
have stood m the way of a successful 
solution of the pioolem lake the social 
side of it There are a number of people 
among these returned emigrants who ha\ 
married outside their caste and they hare 
their families and surely it is almost an 
impossible task to get these people taken 
back in their respective socnl organizations 
The question of marriage of their children 
raises another serious difhcultv Then the 
children who were bora in the colonies 
find it m'st difficult to adjust theniselres 
to their nev surroundings Having been 
accustomed to live in tie socially 

fn-e atmosphere of the colonies where 
thev could get a living wo e the»e colonial 
born children chafe at the caste-nddeu 
atmosphere all around Add to these tbe 
economic distress— the want or enployment 
— and you can imagine the miserable lot of 
the«o peoj !e 

Here are some ca e& Two sons of a 
Bihan Brahman returned from British 
Ganna more than a year ago^with thetr 
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parent 1 ? 11m looked quite health} when 
they citq© to the fl/iurnf office just 

after their return The elder child could 
speak English fluently uid there was a 
colonial nr about them Fvidentl} they 
were reading in some school in British 
Gunna and I advised tho father of these sons 
to take them to Benares to got them admitted 
in some school there and gave him letters of 
introduction But tho poor man could not 
succeed for nono could promise any help 
beyond free studentship If the parents 
had not made the blunder of returning 
to India both tho boys would hate been 
getting tleir education in some colonial 
chool but now there seems no possibility of 
their getting anj education at all Tiio elder 
child is earning three or four annas a day 
bj working in a match factor} where he is 
paid at the rate of three pice for filling two 
hundred match boxes He looks a mere 
skeleton of lus former self and it was 
difficult to recognize him in his dirt} rags so 
different was ho from the decently dressed 
colonial boy who came to my office a year 
ago I asked him 

How do } on like this place ? Would you 
not like to go back to Denwara colony again i 
The question moved lnra and I could seo 
tears in his eyes He realizes that gone for 
him are the days when ho could move freely 
when his father could earn enough by 
working as a priest in British Guiaux That 
an intelligent boj of his tender age should 
be engaged in the monotonous work of 
filling match boxes in a factory day m day 
out instead of getting his education in some 
school is a pathetic tiling indeed 

There is another colonial bom boy who 
was working ns a jocky in race courses m 
British Guiana He is a decent looking boy 
and his father who was a Sardar ot labourers 
relates with pride how his son used to win 
m race courses The poor bo} cannot find 
any employment here It may be mentioned 
by the way that a system of bribery is prevalant 
in many offices at Calcutta and the ill paid clerks 
of these offices insist on being paid fi\e 
rupees or ten before they gi'e employ 
ment to labourers 


Guiana is fourteen thousand miles ana} and 
tho passago costs not lesi than Ils 375 — an 
impossible sum to manage for a poor woman 

A Ymsb}a of Jhansi district who has 
taken to begging bewails his lot more than 
any ono else lie was not taken back in his 
caste His people refused to recognize him 
even \o one m m> fanul} has over been 
a beggar he says and sobs aloud 

On 25th September 1929 when tho Ilonoura 
ble Mr Itamaprasad "Muherji asked m the 
Council of State if the Government had 
made any effort to alienate the grie> antes 
of these returned emigrant 0 Sir FazI i 
Husain replied — “Goiernment are considering 
whether anything cau be dono to help the 
repatriates 

A year has now passed and we do not 
know of anything done by the Government 
for these poor people It is to be noted 
that the problem of these returned omigrants 
are after effects of the hated Indenture 
system and the Government that was 
responsible for this system cannot escape 
its moral responsibility so far as those 
people are concerned Tho least that they 
should do is to establish a semi official 
organization like the Indian Emigrants 
Friendly Service Committee to do some social 
service to these people and to help them 
in getting employment It is a pathetic 
sight to see the children in these wretched 
surroundings There is a look on tho faces 
of these children which betrays want of 
nourishment and jo} and it seems that these 
children have never smiled And whflt can 
be more moving than the sight of girls 
who have not got enough of clothing to cover 
their body 0 

In the name of these people who are 
starving these boys and girl® who havnt 
got even clothes in the name of suffering 
humanity I would appeal to the readers 
of these notes to do what the> cau to help 
these returned emigrants 

\uy help m monej or clothes should 
be sent direct to Jatan (of British Gniana) 
Baman Thakurs House Matiaburz P 0 
Garden Reach Calcutta 


The case of those unhappy people who 
have left their 1 ith and km behmd in some 
colony is \ cry tragic indeed Here is an old 
lady who lias lost one eye and who left her 
sons and grandsons in Dernrara Bitterly 
docs she weep for those children whom sho 
will never see again in her life for British 


News from Fiji Islands 

An esteemed correspondent writes in his 
letter of 12th August 1930 

I behm e that j oil are already aware of the 
fact that after the resignation of the three Ind an 
Uemfcers from the Legislative Council the 
Oovemor proclaimed a fresh election and though 
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, a ,_ i~ -tin can*, forward been sudd nly snatched away by the Am Samaj 

* r'S ™ and dm h u naturally up=ot them. Ho lt the 

:o tile a nornma ion l!i inc i "O Indians Christiana ard Mohammedan* are out to enlist the 


communal franc li-o At th« 

tat 1 c conference oir renresentaurs 
plain that the Indians will not J*' saa^ied 111111 

anythin* less than common franchie , . 

Sat^nueatly » n ppeojm, the Council the 
Governor stated that shoo’d acy of the Diiiswns 
desire a fre»h elation he was 
to the toiuest. No one as yet hn, token the brat 
nor there 13 any likelihood M hat a di-apfomt 
merit to the Governor and hw advisers 

\\ hilo lethvKr prevails amnnj't the workers 
of the Sie d?r to o tr heart, the .government 
supporters are 1 u % m spreading all ■ 
rumours to mi lead die InJans j to 

m mution to achieve their aspirations y ^,™ 3 £ 
common roll Opinion already „ 

divided vnongat oar psoplo 1 «f 13 

done soon, things may take a turn lor the none 
Next Sunday th" l’th inst we are ® 

conference of the prominent folians with a n » » 
decile somethin* d fmte anl concrete I 
our intention to send a deputation to India but as 
lhin*s arc so unsettled in India we have civ n up 
the idea. It H now our int nti n to • «e _nd a 
deputation to Ion Ion with a view to . *) 

Colonial office to extend tl 0 E*rt Afn * 5 "JL y 
of common franchi,e to Iiji Of . cour '* ®P r _ 
thin* is in the tne’tin* pot and I am not n a 
position to way whether or not this will 
to our friends Financially wo are very weak 
indeed and that is where all our misery lies 

The economic condition of our cointrymen in 
Fiji neems to be coin* from bod to wors ^^ r ‘J* 9 ' e I^ > 
one is feel ng the pinch of it There ha* heen no 


>i> their work In thus resjxet they have to some 
extent s i"ceedwl in creat m* Uid blood I<etwccn 
the llmlas and tljo Sar aji,t 

The Nona tarn, is have recentlj pit a preacher 
from India to go alout preaching the idiawoems 
to to run down the Samajists 

The Mohammedan* are trying to mduN tin 
government to print them a c pa rate electoral rol’ ’ 
The los said the lictter 

Tho government u out to make culm atari of 
11, all ' it does not suit them to have educated 
I oil ans in Iiji 

\\ Inchev r mi j ou turn ) our attention j 0 1 
hnl troible and dwister awwtin„ 1011 to. on the 
whol tins ls our lot in till and if I am feeling 
despondent on the subject I am sure that I am 
not the only one 

Foreign Department in the Sarva Deshlk 
Arya Pratimdhi Sabha 

The joint Juno and July t«,uc of tho 
Sun ndeslnk — the orgin of the Central 
I cvnie of the Aijasamajisfs— contains a 
scheme of work for tho Foreign Department 
of the League The scheme is no doubt 
quito elaborate and workable but it requires 
men of energy and imagination to carry it 
through There are unfortunately very few 
Aryasaraajist leaders having the organizing 
capacity of Swami fehraddhananda or tho 


ram to speak ot for the last few months with the propagandist power of Swarm Darshananand 
result that th« cane crop,— the only cron that ; bnn* jf os t 0 f onr present-day Arya Samaj leaders 

?«* ««*"• ,h,d. 


e of th" worst in th" history of R11 
\\ h"rever one may (to from Ha, Tavua. Ua. 
Lautoka Nadi and NadrogSk , “fpJ2 ll , 1 J lst , r °™ 
gloomy picture to 


„. Things are really very 
dsco wing an 1 ! oae docs *J ot know !J hat “L?,® 

Th" pneo of sigar seems to be going do wn da ily 


with the re« tit "that the roue-growers are Irf-comm* 


there can bo no possibility of spreading the 
\edic message far and wide among Indians 
settled in distant parts of tho world More 
than six years ago tho following resolutions 
were passed at the time of Dayanand 
Centenary at Mattra 


hojvless in regards to Iheir future ( a ) fNery educational institution of Atyas.am.ai 


wake nnihev wi’Q student Irom colonies giving him free studentship 
wake up tney win an( , JrC(t 

(hi A scheme for doing re'igiotis and . cd ica 


•of the tost Ind an institutions is 
and 1! the ‘vimu st* don t won 

hndthemsolvcs 1 it in tho inmi- ___ . . ^ (hi A scheme (or doing rc'igions and edic 

1 n .?L^hi5 D already” become defunct tional work among Colonial Ind ans sh ill ; 
estat lished la t > cnr has al ? i .p^tari 'tr prepared by a committee which shall include aoc 
with its pre=i lent Mr A D atel and *>e-retar> re » roml t wotkf . re ako 

A ^iroan^'j- . ot j° treJk JTbnSs life te) A full report of tho work done I y tho 
bm i find I.ttle enUm^m m the offire hirers Arvasamaj ,n the Colonies shall I pro, ared and 

0f “i^eoi hC ^^ ^ W/ Help shall bo given to Colonial in titutions 

L i to have nothing cL->o and journals which aro doing religious cdiKHtioi al 

Tbo tadians in Suva «. m to or Hindi rro pa panda work among Indians abroad 

V»? n.“SS. Xh hilVth.™ «> IjcJ . amnw fh.ll l«lr Ito rclnmd 

^mUTimri 1 L ring ng' about more and more emigrants in l-emg admitted in the society 


mwtnd"rsmdn* “amTV^onal tickwims The 

“S?S? dSV'f5K“SS%? VSHAS 

Hindus tp their fold Lnd that their monopoly has 

55—13 


The Sarvideslub Sabha neglected these 
resolutions for a long time till its attention 
was drawn towards it by Sannyasi DJiawam 
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Dayal ol Sooth Africa He prepared a 

scheme for the foreign Department of the 
Sabha and this is being circulated among 
Arynsamajes in the colonies and opinions 
are being invited regarding it We are 
glad to note that now the Sabha has taken 
up the work seriously First of all they 
are going to publish *i survey of 

the work of Aryasamaj in the colonies We 
would request the workers of the Sabha to 
push on the work vigorously They have 
neglected it so far and their negligence has 
caused considerable despair in the hearts of 
our worl ers in the colonies 

Christianity and imperialism 
It is our conviction that so long as 
Christian preachers ally themselves to the 
British Imperialists true teachings of Christ 
will never make any headway among the 
intelligent classes in India. In fact these 
Imperialist preachers of Christianity have 
done greater harm to the cause of Christ 
than any one else We have therefore sorry 
to note that one of our own countryman Rev 
T W Netraro Indian Evangelist of 
Theological College Indore is following the 
objection ablo ways and methods of the white 
Imperialists m his preachings in Trinidad 
Hero are some extracts from an interv iew 
given by him to the Tnmda l Guardian and 
published in that paper of 3rd August 

“The people of India seem to bq beginning to 
feel that Chnst is tl o solution of India s prol lems— 
economically socially, mental U politically and 
pp r tually Tho old faiths of India seem to havo 
faded her in the ho ir of her greatest need 1 hey 
have had a trial lone enough and instead of 
Solving Ind a s problems they have actually 
aggravated them until Inlia has begun to feel 
verj keenly tho we ght of the dead hand of tho 
past 

Extremists am I mriUES 
Ashed for t! e vitvv s on present condit ons m 
Ind a Mr Nrfnm said I know Mahatma Oandhi 
jx.rson.allj I havo been at hn homo as lus guest, 
and I arc met mo t of tho leaders of India. 

“Tl o situation in Ind a is jnst tl is The-© aro 
at tl n present time two important political parties 
On the one hand there is Mahatma Oandhi and 
las par(j railed tho b xtn. mists <>a the other 
hank there aro the I ibcrnls. Both are equally 
ptronu an l have oq lolly pood I run and inti lenco 

Hob xtrcm ts havo no us' whatsoever for tho 
Government in India, and therefore they 
are asking for com! letc severance from tho British 

The Ijlmri's are all lor Duron on status Thev 
have no intention uh.it ocver of going out«i io of 
the British Imp t\ 

Then then are Ms, con «tx ant seven Inn trod 
native Scites ruled ly JnUm Ch fs. T "* 0 <> * t>j<j 
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of the people ol India hvo m these native State 
Fverj one of the native rulers is loyal to the British 
Crown, but mainly I suppose in their own 
interests because they get British protection both 
from foreign invasion and internal encroachment 
Hooligan Element 

Thrdiy there are the merchant classes The 
merchants know that tliej cannot carry on business 
successfully under chaotic conditions India holds 
the jute monopoly of the world and since the 
British Government raamta ns peace and order in 
tho countrj in the interest of l usmess at least 
the merchants of Inlia want the British Govern 
ment to staj 

lour lilx there aro great masses of the people 
liv mg in the villages most of whom aro dependent 
upon farming These poor illiterate people havu 
learnt from, experience that invariably they can 
get justice and fair play in a British law court, 
more tlian they can over hope to get m tho court 
of a native ruler Therefore naturally they want 
the British Government to staj 

"This leaves a very small section ol tho country 
for the Extremists to work upon— mostly composed 
of the stident class Some of these young students 
not having the advantage of nativo judgment, get 
out of hand and clash with the constabulary 

There is also a hooligan element which tries 
to make capital out of the present political situation. 
Therefore you read in tho newspapers of so manj 
killed and wounded. About halt of thorn aro just 
hoo) "ans 

There is ho vever plenty of quiet goodness 
in India which never gets into tho newspaper 
Rev Netram thinks that the Simon 
Commission has taken a very «ane view of 
the whole situation and that vv ith tho progress 
of Christianity India will find the unifying 
force *nd the dynamic which sho needs 

We are afraid the Reverend gentleman 
has gone absolutely on tho wrong track m 
some of these statements. 

By saying tint the Extremists and the 
Liberals aro equally strong and havo equally 
good brain and influence ho has betrayed 
his crass ignorance of the Indian situation 
His statement that about half of the 
killed and wounded aro yist hooligans is not 
only untrue but also uncharitable His 
views about tho merchants and the masses 
aro coloured with prejudice and ignorance 
By doing this sort of Imperialist propaganda 
Rev Netram is doing disservice to himself 
lus cause — the spread of Christianity— a«4 
also to his motherland 

Wanted Correspondents 
I shall be much obliged jf some of otir 
colonial friends will send mo the names and 
addresses of their friends in Jamaica 
Surinam tustralia. New 7ea!and, Rhodesn 
Portuguese last Africa and Madagascar It 
is rarely that wo real anything in tho papers 
about our people m these places 
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Personnel of the Round Table’ Conference 

It was shown in a recent issue of this 
Teview that the conference to be held shortly 
in London between the representatives of the 
three British political parties and the Indian 
nominees of the British Indian Government 
could not be called a “Round Table confer 
enee It is also known that the Congress 
which in the opinion of The Leader of 
Allahabad (a Liberal organ> “ represents the 
strongest and most influential political 
organization in the country will not 
participate in the Conference directlv or 
indirectly In the absence of Congress men 
the Conference could have been claimed to 
be representative of other political groups 
and other communities if these had been 
asked to choose their own men Thev have 
not been so asked It is true that if they 
1 ad been so asked the choice of some of 
-them would have fallen on some of the 
British nominated Indians But as this has 
not been done no political group no 
Toligious community and no other kind of 
group will bo bound by the speeches and 
actions of any British nominated Indians 
however distinguished they may be For the 
groups to which they belong have not given 
them any mandates. 

It mav be interesting to scrutinize the 
manner in winch the British Indian Govern 
raent has made nse oE it self assumed power 
of chopsing the so called representatives of 
' India. 

The two mam divisions of India are 
British ruled India and Indian ruled lodta 
The latter also is in reality Bnti«b dominated 
But let us stick to the external and apparent 
division The total population of these 
divisions with the number of men chosen by 
<3ovensment from them is shown below 


Population Lumber of British 
nominees 

British ruled India 247 003293 ol 

Indian ruled India 71 939 187 16 

India (including 

Burma) 3189424S0 67 

The nominees from British ruled India 
number fifty one The name of Dr Shafaat 
Ahmed Khan has been added later but this 
does not increase tl e number of nominees 
as Dewac Chamaolal one of the original 
nominees has refused to accept the 
nomination on the ground it is reported 

that his voice at such a conference 
would be n cry in the wilderness If the 
population of British India were taken to be 
100 the population of the Indian States 
would be °9 But the nominees from the 
States would be represented by the figure 
3 1 if the nominees from British India were 
represented by the figure 100 The population 
of the States is very much less than one- 
fourth of the whole of India but their 
nominees are very nearly ono-fourth of the 
total number 

Coming to the religious or other groups 
in British ruled India, one finds that there 
has been discrimination in favour of some 
and against others The population figures 
are taken from the Statesman s 1 car Bool, for 
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Groups 

Population 

No of Lohnnees 

Hindu 

163 144 700 


Sikh 

2 3G7 (PI 




Lil 

Buddhist 

11 400 Sla 


Parsi 

SS4G4 


Hu Iim 

•/U44 331 


Christians 

3 0’7 SSI 


Jews 

19 M 1 


Aborigines 

6,904 167 


Others 

17 74i 


p bsh speaking 30-iOTl 
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It is to bo noted that tho Depressed Proportionately a \cry small number of 
Classes who aro officially estimated to nominees ha* been chosen from tho Hindus 
number GO 000 000 lmo only ono nominee— and an exctssivo number from the Muslims 
Dr Ambedhar— thouth their nunicricil as the following tabic will show 

strength is equal to that of tho 'Muslims 


Province Total Population 

Hin Ui 

Muslim 

Nuroberof Hindu 
■Nominees 

Number of Afuslim 
Nominees 

Assam 

7 TOO 210 

1112 068 

2 202 160 

1 

nil 

Bengal 

1G( >>536 

2020685) 

25 210 802 

J 

2 

Bihar l Orissa 

3100218) 

2b 161 150 

16)0 ib2 

1 

1 

Bombay Pres 

10318210 

1181G23G 

1820103 

1 

1 

nit 

CP Ulerar 

13012710 

1112 011 

r (>3 57 1 

2 

Madras 

42118085 

37 HI 231 

2 840 188 

0 

ml 

N 'U Province 

2 251310 

140 881 

2 Oh > 78G 

ml 

1 

Pinjab 

20 G8 >021 

G579 TO 

11 111321 

1 

5 

U 1' 

45375787 

38610 1G2 

6 181 032 

2 

1 


Roughly tho Hindus form two thirds of 
tho population of British ruled India but 
British nominated Hindus fv>rm less thin 
half of the total number Moslems form less 
than one fourth or less than 25 per cent of tho 
total population of this area bat about 10 
per cent of the nominees came from that 
community Buddhist* are much moro 
numerous than Sil 1 s 1 irsis Indian Christians 
and 1 uropenns In Mew of that f»ct tho number 
of Buddhist nominees is %ery small I’nrsts 
and 1 ur ipeans are very much over 
represented 

AVo lmo all along been opposed to 
communtl representation in tho legislative 
and other really or nominally representative 
bodies Our analysis of the figures given 
abo\o must not be talen to mean that wo 
Imvo receded from that position nnd now 
want any such kind of representation or 
nomination Wo want only to show the 
absurd 1 1\ of tho claim tl at there 1 as boen 
or can bo any equitable communal representa 
tion 

Tho opposition of the bureaucracy and 
of die hard Britishers to Indian Swaraj is 


claimed by them to bo duo in part to their 
anxiety to safe guard tho interests nnd welfare 
of the Depressed Classes the Aborigines 
nnd other uniniluentml minorities Tho figures 
given aboio do not show that this anxiety 
\s more thaw a profession Should it bo urged 
that tlieso groups did not contain a sufficient 
number of men qualified oven to cry ditto 
to tho dicta of the bureaucracy at an I nglish*- 
speaking conference one would bo entitled 
to ask whether that fact was a measure of 
tho beneficenco of British rulo for more 
tl an a hundred and fifty years so far as 
theso minority communities were concerned 
It would be interesting to note the number 
of nominees taken from different provinces, 
\n order to ascertain whether tho nominations 
wero in proportion to population But as 
in many cases it is difhcult to know to what 
province a nominee belongs we cannot draw 
up an accurate statement But we shall try 
to gi\ea fairly accurate idea of hov\ some of 
tho prounccs stand Justice of Madras stntes 
that out of the fifty nominees ten belong to 
the Madras Presidency Some other figures 
aUo can be ascertained and are given below 


ProMnce Total Population 

Assam TGOG^O 

Bengal 1669j03b 

Bihar V Orissa 34 00° 181 

Bombay Pres 1131S°11 


Is umber of Hommees from each Community Total Ho of 

jSomiuees 

1 Hindu I 

2 Alusfim 2 European and Anglo Indian s 
1 Bengali Hindu 7 immder 1 Bengali 

Covernment Sennnt, 1 Bengali Hindu 
Alod orate 

1 Hindu Zamindar 1 Muslim 

3 Muslims 2 Parsis 4 Hindus tincludin„ 

1 non Dnbmiu and 1 Depressed Class 9 
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Province Total Population Number of Nominees from each Community Total No of 
„ Nominees 


Burma 163 099 3 Bormans and I European 4 

C P & Berar 13.912,760 1 Hindu non official, 1 Hindu Govt Servant 2 

"Madras 42318935 9 Hindus, 1 European 10 

\ -W F Province 2 251 340 1 Muslim 1 

Pan jab 20 6*5024 1 Hindu, 2 Sikbs, 5 Muslims ft 

U P 45 375 787 2 Hindu 1 European, 3 Muslim non-officials, 

1 Muslim Government Servant 7 

Total N amber of Nominees 51 


Vs towards the Muslim community the 
following figures show the proportion of their 
representation 


Province 

•Wain 
Hi ngal 

B liar* Oissa 
Homb v Pres. 
C I' it, Berar 
Madras 
N \\ b Prov 


Punjab 


U V 


Vu* lint Population 

22024C0 
2.21 >802 
3CT91b2 

.63574 
2810 1^8 
206’ 7M, 
11414 321 
6 491 032 


No of }Ius ib 
Nominees 
nil 


The Hindus in the Punjab number 
0579260 and the Stlhs 234 207 But two 
nominees from that province are Sikh and 
only one a Hindu In Bihar and Orissa the 
Hindus number 28,166 459 and yet there is 
only one Hindu nominee from that province 1 
Orissa has not a single nominee chosen 
from it 

As regards the, Indian States (ire are 
not taking Jiunna into eonenleralton), 

out of a total population of 69 lb'* 521, 
the Hindus number 533S98SG and the 

Musalmans 9 290 902 Out of this vast 
population of Indian States’ subjects, there 
is no nominee who has been chosen to 
“represent them Only sixteen Ruling 

Princes and their officers have been nominated 
The Indian States’ peoples do not 
i-ount ’ Of these peoples the vast majority 
are Hindus Of the sixteen Princes and 
their officers nominated by trie iToTernroent 
of India four are Mnsalnnns The figure 
would have been different if due importance 
had been attached to the numerical 

strength of the coiumnnitiijs and the pro- 
gressiveoess of the administration of the 
different States. 

Nothing is yet known definitely of the 
number odJ the names of British represen 
tatives of the three parties who w 11 attend 
the conference Nor has the name of the 
chairman of the conference been definitely 


announced But whoever they may be, they 
will be entitled to speak aud act on behalf 
of their parties as they will be chosen by 
their party leaders and organizations They 
will be representatives of the three organized 
British political parties and, collectively, of 
Great Britain as a whole 

The same cannot be said of India as 
has been indicated above The Congress, 
incomparably the most influential and best 
organized political bod j in India is entirely 
out of tie show None of the other political 
bodies were allowed or asked to elect their 
representatives They were not even asked 
to place in the hands of the Governor- 
General a panel of names from which he 
might choose the requisite number of 
persons The religions and other communities 
have received the same Lind of autocratic 
treatment The Bntish bureaucracy have 
chosen men to suit their own convenience, 
just including in the list a few really 
distinguished men, who tower m comparative 
political solitude, to lend it a “representa- 
tive ’ colouring But even the most distin- 
guished among them hav« very little 
following AH the persons in the li-t taken 
together cannot ‘deliver the goods, because 
they have never taken any risk and will 
not do so in the future 

Those officials who have chosen the men 
betray by their choice their prepo-^e-sion 
in fav onr of c mraunalism which 13 calculated 
to ieep fno’ia aivmea’ ana" weas, ana" 
their bias against nationalism, which is 
calculated to make the country united and 
strong 

Quite unabashed the official selectors 
have nominated three Indians who are 
members of three provincial evocative 
councils and one Khan Bahadur who is 
only a deputy commissioner of a I’.njib 
district ’ They are certainly representatives 
of India par excellence 
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Work and Procedure of fl T C 
Nothing Ins been definitely announced 
as to the work to be done by the “Round 
Tiblc Conference md the way in which it 
will bo done The name of the chairman 
lias not been definitely announced nor thoso 
of the representative 5 of the British political 
partied 

In the absence of definite information 
about the kind of work to bo done at the 
conference it would not bo unfair for the 
presont to assume that the work of the 
Indian nominees would bo to put India s 
case beforo the British representatives and 
indirectly before the British people 
We need not stress the point that thi3 
has been done repeatedly and ad 
nauseam by Indian Nationalists of various 
schools during the last few decoders 
and that if that has not produced sufficient 
effect on the British mind tho speeches and 
arguments of some Indians not the most 
freedom loving cannot possibly produce a 
greater effect on that mind particularly as 
caro has been taken to choose Indians of 
a different kind who of themselves or under 
inspiration would make tho opposite kind of 
speeches No we would not sticss that 
point What wo wish to say hero is that 
the Indian nominees would bo somewhat 
like witnesses before a committee or a 
commission allowed to place their views and 
facts before the representatives of Britain 
We say this because there is not a single 
Indian in the British side of the Conference 
or in the British Cabinet or in tho British 
House of Commons to modify or try to 
modify in the slightest degree the proposals 
based on tho greatest measure of agreement 
reached at the Conference to be placed 
before Parliament The position is thus 
substantially like giving evidence before the 
Simon Commission One may object that 
tl c Indian members of the so called round 
table conference would be entitled to argue 
But witnesses lefore the Simon Commission 
were not piecluded from doing so 

let us now see why tho Congress the 
Muslim League the Indian N ational Liberal 
Federation and the Hindu Mahasabha and 
1 eihaps some smaller bodies bojeotted the 
Simon Commission Broadly speaking some 
at least of the members of these organizations 
wanted self determination they did not 
relish the idea of being examined school boy- 
like as to their fitness for political graduation 


And nil of these organizations resented tho 
underlying false assumption that Britishers 
and Britishers alone wero impartial judges 
of India's fitness for self rule— tho assumption 
which led to tho appointment of an all- 
white Commission jelept tho Simon 
Commission 

Now tho same thing is being repeated 
in a cleverly camouflaged form JLho British 
side of the Conference is nil white tho 
British Cabinet is all white the British 
House of Commons is all white, and, except 
for tho present Lord Sinhn (whoso pardon 
wo beg for saj ing that ho is a non entity) 
the British House of Lords is all white 
And it is these all white collections of men 
who are to judge and dispose of tho 
greatest measure of agreement which may 
be readied at the Conference But except 
tho Congress none of tho boycotters of tho 
all white Simon Commission find anything 
humiliating or illogical m appearing as 
glorified and comfortably provided witnesses 
before other all whito bodies 

It is not known how the greatest measure 
of agreement at tho Conference is to bo arrived 
a* If unanimity is to bo understood by 
that kind of agreement, we are afraid nothing 
of importance nothing politically worth 
having would form part of tho unanimously 
agreed upon conclusions For thero would bo 
a sufficient number of "extremists among the 
British and Indian members of tho Conference 
to oppose any advanced political constitution 
for India. Some have said— and it is a fact— 
that among tho Liberal Indian members thero 
are advocates of Dominion status But it is 
certain that there cannot bo unanimity on 
that subject in a conference so carefully 
pad ed And it is also almost certain that 
even if proposals carried by a majority were 
to bo held as agreed upon by the conference, 
there would scarcely be a majority for 
Dominion status at such a conference IVo 
need uot examino the chances of other 
similar proposals being accepted by it un 
ammously or by a majority of votes 

Confining attention to the Indian side of 
the Conference one would like to know 
whether tho Indjan States members would 
be allowed to have their say on tho con 
stitut on and political status to be given to 
British ruled India If they are to be so 
allowed would any of the British ruled India 
members be allowed to say that they would 
like tho Indian States subjects to become 
citizens being given effective power to 
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mould their destinies 9 We are afraid few 
Indian States potentates would relish the idea 
of being shorn to my substantial extent of 
their autocratic powers If so would it be 
logical for them to take part in discussions 
relating at least to the internal problems of 
British ruled India 9 And would it promote 
the self Tespect of British ruled India members 
if they were not given exactly the same 
opportunity to discuss Indian States problems 
as might be given to the States rulers to 
discuss British ruled India s problems 9 

The Conference has been so constituted 
that it would afford ample scope for British 
journalists and news agents to present it to 
the world as an epitome of an excessively 
divided India which does not kaov its own 
mind and cannot frame its own constitution 
and for which therefore the supremely 
benevolent and altruistic Simon Commission 
have taken philanthropic pains to provide a 
constitution actm* in their disinterested 
labours as the agents of a still raoro 
disinterested and philanthropic British nation 
"The world may not stop to reflect that 
from any independent country men could 
be chosen by an alien party to show up 
that country s divided opinions and sectional 
bickerings and jealousies Nor may the 
world understand that the Indian members 
of the Conference aro British nominees 
holding a position really inferior to the British 
members not India s representatives sitting 
as equals of the British members 


What BTC Indian Members Should do 

In his note dated 23 7 30 to the Nehrus 
Mahatma Gandhi made the following observa 
tion which the Indian members of the K. T 
Conference should treat as a suggestion which 
ought to be acted npon 

Even it the foregoing terms are accepted. 1 
should not care to att ad the Conference unless m 
the event of co ns: ou of pm on I gain'd the self 
asnfid* t hzno, nch. of. tc-o!. and. mlrss. 

among those Indiana who would be invted there 
was a preliminary conversation and agreement as 
to t* e minimum bv whi h they <hou d stand under 
all circumstances. 


Congress Unwisdom 

Much has been written about tie fauah 
etsta of the leaders and rank and file of the 
Congress and their unwisdom in not accep 
ting Lord Innas terms — assuming that there 
were any definite ones — and in not calling 


off civil disobedience We have never 
supported everything done or said by the 
Congress leaders and Congress workers 
We may therefore entertain some faint hope 
of being forgiven if we say that non Congress 
people derive most, if not all of their 
importance at the present juncture because of 
the presence of a strong body of opponents 
of the British bureaucracy tn India To 
think otherwise now or in the uear or dis 
tant future would be perfectly foolish and 
unhistoric To build high hopes on the 
cessation of opposition and on the consequent 
reign of ease-loving sweet reasonableness 
all round would be equally foolish 


Failure of Peace Talks 


The voice of frank criticism has been 
silenced in India. It has therefore become 
very ea v for all Anglo Indian papers some 
Ind an papers and most British papers to 
lay all the blame for the failure of the peace 
talks through the medium of Sir T B Saprn 
and Mr Jayakar on the shoulders of the 
Congress leaders It is not necessary however 
to take up the cudgels on their behalf Let 
ns try to understand the situation and the 
preliminary condition a Little 

Why did the Congress leaders want some 
definite and dated assurances from the 
Government ? Why could not they depend 
on the vague and dateless promise of that 
far off divine event the attainment by India 
of Dominion status made by this British 
statesman or that ? Plainly because of the 
deep-rooted distrust that tlere is of British 
promises in general. It is usual to support 
and justify this distrnst by a long array of 
broken pledges and promises and by quoting 
the well known sentence in a no-longer con 
fidential document indited by the Viceroy 
Lytton wherein he spoke of breaking promises 
made to the ear We will refer to a more 
recent piece of writing It is a book called 
Thr. Br/wt.tJmr/jnn. n( h. ha. Mix Viknon-h 
J Thompson published on tlio 28th of \ugust 
last* He is the same Mr Thompson who 
has been doing pro-Bntish propaganda work 
in America and Great Britain and picking 
holes tn the armour of American protagonists 
of Indian freedom This is what he writes 
on page 52 of this his latest work 
The Indian Government has Ions had a 
repu&Uon m3gmhoenUy earned and set down m 
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the idnu Mona nt high nithont) *uch ia cannot 
lo di<miK*etl as omioiH or sedition fir inline 
hno ironme-* nr l thin th'm It ha« 

aluaj* piaved (or time ml po-^pomM the ml 
tlnj wlini uuholj \oirf* wtmll mike tli<'ir«'lv< > * 
1 ami in the mm r saiKlutri In John t omp.in> 
<tijp it vis the inter! [•or (tho unauthorized 
triler) who vis nvuded ns th extreme of 
hnmin d prautj In liter daj* it vis th' j^non 
v ho ill'll the licenii ot inlCTyeUitnn who a*ked 
qm-'lion'- inst v id of looking ml nt cratitnle for 
information vouchsafed (hiring the Kt forty 
joint it hi? been the hsif Uikod so-eillcsl educit 
odlnluuo tho sedition* fw 'It reiresint no 
■one but lhemsehes (ns if it * re not importint 
to ret recent \our*clf i( there ts no ino oho to 
rej result sow). 

On in allied topic Mr Thompson delivers 
himself ns follows in tho same book 


the mediators to be hi tided otor to the 
Nehru? he exj rt sUj mi s 


“This oj in inn if urn* is pmly jroxiMOnal 
lo-mso J cornu l r i in-on r his no n,*it to 
pronounce no j opinion upon |<oli»u , al w tiriti ^ of 
which l e rmnot js>ssil !j 1 1 \ « a lull Brain vfnh 
he is rim l out of f* r* rvit ennhai t I, U orofwre 
feil tny opinion 1« rot entitl'd to the weight 1 
should claim ! ir it if J wns in tom h with the 
movement. Mr Jajikir an 1 Or Nnpra may o* 
this t> Pindit Motilil Nihrti Mr JawahirUI Vhflt 
ii 1 those who are in tlurg * of thi mov cnmit * 


In the "iditcmcnt submits d to Pandit 
Alotilal Nehru in Hombar on June - r \ I € **50 
and npproicd ns tlio basis of inform^ 
npproich to the Viceroy by.n third party,” 
it is stated in rihtion to the ‘assurance there- 


“There is Dominion Matin'— the n_ht war out 
luthow Uset with difficult) ’ Dominion Iniln 
unless the hot brims of all parties in the Indm 
prot lem put tlieir v ork into its manfol l p- rp), xitj 
is going to tike oxer a heritage of omltim-Mncnt 
tli.it will tike cenentions to dispose of A et an> 
(lelij however ne^ssarj will he fo Inllcto 
mi undirstindinc that tho l xtrennst ruiks will 
V*o augmented t j modcrato and revomt to men 
This is the penaltj of hums: let resentment ind 
wounded Belf-cstecm fester through fo i in\ 
decides and grow to mtoleriUo cxaccrlntion of 
hums for so Ions refused to pic anj con«idenblo 
training in self government or anj fair expression 
to promises often mido and with especial Poferamtj 
pet forth by Queen X ictom and cacti Miccooding 
kmc Emperor I’p 10-11 

Aim) promises lnvo been tried to be 
■explained away mid belittled, and quite 
recently tho promise of dominion statu?, 
even in the distant fntnre, has been denied 
by British die-hards 

It has been said that neither Pandit 
Alotilal Nehru nor Alnhatnn Gaudht adhered 
to the terms set forth in the interviews they 
gave to Air Slocombe, the representive sent 
to India by the Daily Herald of I^ondon 
Before examining or seeking for an 
explanation of this indictment, let us ask 
a question Assuming that the leaders did 
deviate substantially from their previous 
position and supposing tint they hid not done 
so where is the indication not to speak of 
tho guarantee, that Lord Irwin would have 
accepted their previous terms 0 We have 
read all the papers placed by the mediatois 
before tho public, hut we do not find any 
such indication There is in fact, little firm 
ground in what the Viceroy has himself 
written and what he 13 reported to have told 
Dr Sapru and Air Jayakar on which Indian 
Nationalists could or can take their stand 
la the note, dated 2V7 30 from Yeravndi 
central prison which Alahatma Gandhi givo 


in asked for from the Aiccroy tint “Pandit 
Motilil Nehru would undertiko to tike 
personally such an assurance . to Alahatm* 
Gandhi and to Pandit Jawnharltl Nehru If 
such an assurance were offired and 
accepted, 

Tho two foregoing extracts would show 
that neither Pandit Alotihl Nehru nor Mahatma 
Gandhi thought or siated that what they 
said were final nnd binding on the Congress 
party Tho terms or conditions laid down 
by them were naturally ltablo to alteration 
and addition m consultation with other 
Congress leaders. And such modification* 
did take place 

Not a single condition laid down by tho 
leaders appears to us to bo unreasonable But 
it may bo questioned whether it was either 
necessary or tactful or timely to press them 
nil m detail In our opinion, it would hir® 
sufficed if tho singlo condition had been 
pressed that the "Round Tnblo ’ Conference 
would meet to prepare a Dominion constitution 
for India, gning her nil tho rights possessed 
by all or any of tho Dominions, and tint 
this constitution would come into force with 
tho least possiblo delay, there being tho 
minimum of some transitory provisions for a 
short period But wo say this with aU 
respect to tho leaders, who ma) baio been 
right in what they did 

Critics have ugorouslj attacked two of 
tho conditions One is India s right to secede 
from the British Empire at her will Now, this 
nght'is tacitly understood to be possessed by 
the Dominions and there is no reason why India 
should agree to havo a lower political status 
than they AVhat is tacitly understood to be 
possessed by them is going to bo made quite 
clear in tho case of South Africa by General 
Hertzog in the coming Imperial Conference 
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This ngbt to secede Ins been asked for not 
by Congress men alone The Right lion bis 
S Srinivasa Sastn, P C leader of the Indian 
Liberals and President of the Servants of 
India Society whose creed incindes belief in 
everlasting Indo British connection has 
advocated it It has been supported by 
snch Englishmen as Professor Dr Gilbert 
Slater The advocacy of this nght does not 
mean that, if India got it, she would exercise 
it at once or at all 

The other most vigorously criticized condi 
tion is the right to refer if oeces ary to an 
independent tribunal snch of the British 
claims concessions and the like including 
the so-called public debt of India, as may 
seem to the national Government to be unjust 
or not in the interest of the people of India. 
Tliis has been interpreted by the A iceroy and 
most other British critics as the right to 
repudiate all the public dvbts of India The 
words quoted above certainly do not admit of 
such an interpretation It only wants eicl 
doubtful item to be examined by an indepen 
dent tnbnnal The proposal is neither nn 
precedented nor wicked. Havo not many 
post war conferences been held and many plans 
ltko tho Dawes plan the Young plan been 
formulated to fix the exact amount of 
liabilities of Germany eta ’ Have these 
conferences always upheld all the demands 
of the creditor nations 5 Is not Mr 
Ramsay MacDonald, the British Prime 
■Minister trying by negotiation to reduce 
Britain s debt to America 9 M'ere all the 
debts incurred by Tsarut Russia and 
repudiated by Soviet Russia justly claimable 
from the people of Russia 9 


It would be convenient if oar readers 
got a brief survey of the history of India s 
public debt The following brief summary 
given by Mr N R Sarker in the course of 
a speeefi at the 6i Thai s College 
Economic Society would be found handy 
Pubt c debt m the sens*, in which wo tue it 
now-a-days was practically unknown, in India before 
tho days of tho East India Company It was the 
Company which was respcmiblc for creating a 
permanent d bt m tho country and when its 
regime ended in 18ob. tho Indian taxpayers 
were left with 3 ! piracy of nearly a hundred 
million sterling ol public d*.tt. I should emphasize 
that a. most the entire amount of this debt was 
created by unjustly debiting India with the cost of 
tho various wars, which the Company entered upon 
not that lniLa might be benefited but that the 


Company’s hold over her might be consolidated. 
In 179° the total Indian debt stood at £7 milli ons 
and m IsaS it hail risen to £G9Vs millions (excluding 
the mutiny items) most of the items which were 
thus saddled on the country ought to hare been 
in fairness borne l y tho Company itself Then came 
the mutiny the whole cl large of which was again 
thrown on India, bringing the total debt beyond 
the one hundred m llion mark Thi3 included the 
compensation jxud for the East In lia Company & 
stock to the extent of £1 ’ millions The humour 
of the situation— or may I say the tragedy of the 
situation — was that while India paid for the 
property the ownership went to Great Britain ' 
The cost of the Abjssiman and Chinese Wars 
was similarly debited to India and these together 
with the expend tore of tho Goy eminent on State 
Railways and irrigation works famine relief and 
maintenance of the exchange lyes the problem of 
the ratio has b a en with us for two generations ') 
raised the total Indian debt to £’12 millions at the 
clue of the last century By March 31 1930 we 
have reached (he colossal hgnre of £3o0 millions 
or converting the sterling debt at lbd, to the rupee, 
R. 1 132 crores. This phenomena! increase m the 
public debt m the present century was largely due 
to the great YY ar during which the debt was 
considerably increased, first in 19lo-17 to meet 
the general budgetary and other requirements of 
the Government of India, and secondly on account 
of the contribution of £1U0 millions made by India 
to B Ham. In the post war period, the new debt 
incurred exceeded £200 millions m tho last decade, 
due to the large-sized deficits persisting through 
ftvo years in the national budget, increased civil 
and military expenditure, and losses on account of 
the sale of reverses. Tho total unproductive debt of 
the country which came down to £ millions 
in 1916. mounted up to more than £192 millions 
m 1924. and this was duo to the increased expendi 
tore during the war and the post war periods. 
The chance which presented itself m 19 1C for 
wiping out the unproductive debt, was missed and 
the country s debt position has since become worse 
than ever 

As some public works constructed with 
borrowed money are productive and 
paying the debts incurred for the purpose 
are justly payable by India. There may 
be other similar debts Bat it cannot bo 
taken for granted that all items of the 
public debt of India arc similar in character 

Tho Viceroy and the Peace Talks 
That throughout the peace pourparler « 
the "Y iceroy stood on his dignity was only 
to be expected. M"e do not blame him for 
it Bat it is certainly amusing that he 
should complain of the tone of the letter of 
the Congress leaders. "Was his own tone 
unexceptionable 5 In his letter to 3Ir 
Jayakar dated July 1G he said the cml 
disobedience movement is doing unmixed 
harm to tho cause of India. A passage 
in llis Excellency s letter of the 2"th August 
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Eccms to imply tint ho wanted the lenders 
to repent of whnt they h i<l done Hero is tho 
passage 

1 fear as you will no doult re< ogmze that tho 
task j on had \ohmtanlr undertaken has not been 
assisted by tlie letter j on Imo received from tho 
Congress loadtrs [Tho \ ircroy ’s o\ui letters too 
scarcely assisted tlie tasl — IxL Jf It) In view loth 
of tlie general tone by which that loiter is inspired 
and of its contents as also of its t lank refusal to 
recognize tho grave injury to which tlie country 
lias been subjected 1 y the Congress policy not the 
least in the economic PH I do not think any 
useful purpose would t e eu\ xl ly my attempting 
to deal in detail with the suggestions there made 
and 1 must frankly «ay I regard a discussion on 
the l>asis of tho proposals contained in tho letter 
as impossible. 1 hope if \ou desire to see tho 
Congress leaders again, you w ill mat this plain 


Of course, as Mahatma Gandhi and other 
Congress leaders want a change of heart in 
the rnlers they need not and would not 
complain that the Viceroy returned the 
comrhraent by expecting them to repent 
But as the Viceroy has seen nothing wrong 
m any detail of the programme of repression 
which is being stiffened every day, he might 
hire been philosopher enough to tike the 
stiff attitude of the lenders ns a natural 
psychological reaction We do not say that 
it was a reaction They were perhaps 
merely trying to adhere as closely as possible 
to the Lahore Congress resolution As 
Pandits Motilal Nehru and Jawuharlal Nehru 
wrote on tho 28th July 

As representatives of tlie Congress we have 
no authority to alter in any material particular its 
resolutions but we might be prepared under certain 
circumstances to recommend a variation in details 
provided tlie fundamental position taken up by 
the Congress was accepted. 

In the final reply given by Mahatma 
Gandhi, Mrs Sarojim Naidu, Srijut Vallabh- 
bhai Patel and Srijut Jmramdas Daulatram, it 
is said in relation to the Viceroy’s letter of 
August 28 


The letter you have now trought from His 
Excellency reiterates the original position taken 
np by him in his first letter and we are grieved 
to say contemptuously dismisses our letter as 
of “^‘deration and regards discussion 
on the basis of the proposals contained in the letter 
as impossible 


The Viceroy’s Main Position 
The "Viceroys main position is repeated it 
his letter of August 28 in which he writes 
letter of July 1G I assured you that i 
T h u < i u,nes ! desire of my self, my Govemmen 
and I had no doubt also of his Slajestey s Govern- 


ment to do everything we could to assist the 
people of India obtain as large n degree of 
management of their own itfnn as roull I o shown 
to l>© consistent with raiktrig provision for there 
matters in regard to which they were not at 
pre-mt in a position to assume responsibility It 
would l>o among the functions of the Conference 
to examine in the light of all material avnitat le 
what those matters might Ik? and what provision 
might best l>e made for them ’ 

"ith regard to this \ague assurance and 
tho minor promises made bj Iiord Irwin 
and in relation generally to the repressive 
policy pursued nnd stiffened during tho 
negotiations the leaders (Mrs Sarojim Naidu, 
and Messrs M K Gandhi, Motilal Nehru. 
Vallttblibhat 1’ntel, Jainmdas Daulatram, byed 
Mahmood and Jawaharlal Nehru) rightly 
observe 


'Vo feel the language used by the Viceroy in 
the reply gi\en to your letter about tlie proposed 
conference is too vogue to enal lo us to as-,<ss it* 
value in terms of tho national demand framed last 
year at Lahore ’ 


On the Viceroy’s letter of August 28 tho 
Nehrus wrote on 31-8-30 as follows, in part - 
Lord Irw m in his letter considers oven a dis 
elusion on the basis of theso proposals as impossible 
unaer the circumstances there is or can be no 
common ground between us 

Quito apart from tho contents nnd tone of the 
letter the recent activities of the Unttsh Govern 
raent in India clearly indicate that Government 
has no dc«ire for peace The proclamation of the 
working Coramitteo as an illegal body in Delhi 
province soon after a meeting of it was announced 
there and the subsequent arrest of 
1,3 members can have that meaning and 
°° P.T,’P r '' e . have no complaint against thc«e 
arr ^ ,s , or °ther activities of the Govem- 
ment, uncivilized and barbarous as wo consider 
some of theso to be We welcome them but we 
leci that we are justified in pointing out that a 
/? r Peaw and an aggressive attack on tlie 
1^7 wh'di is capable of giving peace and 
Th 13 sousht t0 treat do not go wcU 
2 er „i, ’ rhe proscription of the Working Com 
IE! 0ver Ind| a an attempt to prevent 

*^.“ e ? b ? Ea , must necessarily mean that the 
°.i I ? u i t eo on whatever the con 
sequences and that there wall bo no possibility of 
.y 1 ^ 9 "ho may have some authority to 
P®°P>e Of India wilt bo spread out in 
lintish pnsons all over India. 


-negaraing the Viceroys main 




they observe 

„r ,oW ,° nl “ «» r joint letter 

{„ L, V ir^,n,P ia 9ue for us to assess Us 

taiue. it may be made to mean anything or nothing 

^mnistn^(,J et i er we liave made it clear that a 
Tna l0na ^ government responsible to the 
FnVS-no „ 13 including control of the defence 
b ® recognized as 

k?„.w lmmodnt ’ri demand There is no question 
of what are usually called safe-guards or any delay 
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Adjustments there neces«anly mitt be for the 
transference of pou er and m regard to these we 
■stated tha* they vs ere to be determined by Ind a s 
chosen representatives 


Lord Irwins Sincerity and Generosity 

A. British paper his observed thit the 
imprisoned Congress leaders hare made no 
response to Lord Irwin s sinceritv and 
generosity We can say nothing one way 
or the other regarding his sincerity He 
and God know whether he is sincere If he 
has any very intimate friends to whom he 
unbosoms himself exhaustively they may 
also know were he a Roman Catholic bis 
Father Confes or might also perhaps have 
known 

"Moreover it is not possible to judgo of 
ills sincerity 6y comparing ills worn* ana’ 
the actions of his Government For nobody 
can say for how much or how little of both 
he is personally responsible So we mnst 
refuse to discuss the subject of his personal 
sincerity But there would be no discourtc \ 
shown to him if it were pointed out with 
reference to the Governments repressive 
policy that there was no special appropriate 
ness — to use a mild word — in imprisoning 
Pandit Motilal >ebra just after be had made 
a pacific g ■'store through "Mr Slocornbe 
It looked very much like trying to frighten 
into a still greater pacific mood True 
he was thrown into jail for something 
“illegal which he had done a short while 
ago But months before that he had 
prepared illicit salt and done other “un 
lawful things If the liovernmeut had 
been forbearing so far what was tho sense 
the statesmanship in clapping him into 
prison just when peaco negotiations coaid 
have commenced v 

Similarly when peace talks were actually 
m progress all the members of the AVorking 
Committee of the Congress, eveept two 
hdus were arrested and sentenced to 
imtn onment. True they had disobeyed 
orders Bat why need such orders have 
been passed at all at that time { They had 
been dung “unlawful things for sotn" time 
past without being punished Were those 
in authority afraid that if the Working 
Committee Members were not brought to 
bonk and to their senses speedily people 
mult think that the Government were 
suffering from defeatism 5 

The real reasons for some particular 


“ c tions of the Government cannot be known 
So people may go on guessing that some 
w *ire done to show that Government were 
afraid and some to frighten the leaders 
Similarly as tho leaders were human beings 
p* 1 } may also have been sub-consciously 
J, e( l to do and «ay certain things by way of 
Responsive co operation ’ and to show that 
t' f ey were not frightened . 

Both parties appear to have stood on 
tb^ir dignity and neither can be praised 
or blamed without praising or blaming the 
0, ber 

As regards the generosity assumed to 
“Rv e been displayed by the A iceroy during 
*“e peace talks we may 'ay without hesita 
t*Jm that we find no trace of it in his letters 
course if it were assumed that Indians 
b*d no rights and were beggars then no 
'™u6f (tie position fallen up <5y (tie Ciceroy 
co uld he called generous 


Terms Dictated by Victors 
It is one ot the British sarcasms levelled 
8 Sainst the conditions for a peaceful settle- 
™bnt mentioned by the Congress leaders 
‘“at victors m war conld not have thought 
01 dictating such terms to the defeated 

If we have understood the spirit of the 
\tyagrahis aright, such sarcasm seems out 
01 place They know that if the whole 
m igbt of tho British Impire were arrayed 
gainst them it might be possible to make 
th e present sattjagraha movement temporarily 
‘“effectual But even under such conditions 
utter defeat, a true satijagrahi would not 
a consenting party to the British domras 
tK >n which obtains in India. Alike in 
vl ctory and defeat he is for a free India 


Flogging for Picketing 

The Free Pres* Journal of Bombay of 
fce ptember 10 prints the tollowmg news 

Karachi September 9 

ror tin. Erst time during the present movement 
JP ijindh a political worker has been punished with 
LJVung Hussain Bur, a Mohammedan batyagrahi 
*yl inteer of Karachi was 'entenced todaj to 
.yjcive twelve stripes on alleged charge of snatch 
TT away a bottle of Iiwor near a In nor shop front 
*„ ustomer The customer was not produced in 
j;iirt as a witness The section under which ho 
"as charged 5» cue relating to theft The volunteer 
_ i\ is stated made completely naked in jail 
H.olo being flogged and was fastened seenreh 
h bore the flogging cheerfully 
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There have been some other recent cases 
of Hogging for similar technical offences in 
some other parts of the country Even for 
heinous offences involving moral turpitude 
flogging has come to be looked upon m en 
lightened countries as a barbarous and bruta 
lizrag punishment The infliction of such 
punishment for technical political offences is 
nothing short of an atrocity 


Viceroy Praises and Blames Peace Mediators 

In a letter to 3Ir Jayatar and Dr Sapru 
the Viceroy praises them for their courageous 
efforts to bring about peaceful conditions in 
the country There will be general agree- 
ment that this praise is well deserved. His 
Excellency then passes on to express 
surprise that they should have made public a 
reference to the private conversations he had 
with them at Simla. He also complains that 
they did not show him their note to the Press 
before making it public. On these points 
outsiders can say nothing , for they do not 
know whether Lord Irwin told the mediators 
that the conversations between him and they 
were confidential and that if they drew up a 
note for the Press it was to be shown to his 
lordship before being used It is probable 
that there has been some misapprehension or 
partial lapse of someone s memory 
Ordinarily one would say that one mans 
memory is more likely to fail than the 
memories of two men uorhng conjointly 
But there may, of course be exceptions 
though one would not ordinarily think that 
such distinguished lawyers and discreet nego- 
tiators as the mediator* both have an excep- 
tionally bad memory of a recent conversation 
But such speculation is futile 

Though we arc unable to say anything 
as to the understating if any. regarding 
the confidential character of any conversation 
between the parties, wc may make a few 
general observations The conversations 
which the parties had related not to the 
private affairs of private individuals, but to 
the grave public problems affecting the 
public relations of two countries Dr Sapru 
and Mr Jayakar conld not possibly have 
made the position of I»rd Irwm clear to the 
Congress leaders without reporting the 
conversations to them The public also could 
not po«siUy understand why the negotiations 
failed jn the absence of full information 
-v mating to the fiorernments position Hence 


publication of the substance of the conversa- 
tions was necessary If no public use was 
to be made of them we do not understand 
why the Viceroy wasted bis time and 
energy and those of the intermediaries in 
these private talks 

The Viceroy practically gives away his 
case when he adds 

1 understand, however that as the Congress 
leaders referred m their letters of August 31 and 
September 6 to some matters touched upon in oar 
conversations vou considered ltnght that the 
public should be more fully informed of their 
character V hile I readily appreciate your motives 
1 regret that I had not the opportunity of approv 
mg the note before it was published as it contains 
points in regard to which a mistaken impression 
might, though quite unintentionally on your part, 
be conveyed of the attitude of mvself and my 
Uov eminent 


Lord Irwm then tries to remove a possible 
misapprehension which may arise from what 
the mediators have given out in relation to 
His Excellency s views on the public debt of 
India He says that he is opposed to the 
repudiation not only of the whole public debt 
of India but of even a single item of that 
debt He does not say, however that he did 
not use the words whose public use by the 
mediators may in his opinion give nse to 
erroneous ideas relating to his views on the 
subject 

The conclusion, therefore, would seem to 
be unavoidable that Lord Irwm did say that 
while g// financial obligations in the nature 
of public debts incurred by the Government 
could not be allowed to be repudiated 
questions might be allowed to be raised 
relating to some particular items or other, 
and that now, either on second thoughts or 
under instructions or advice His Excellency 
puts a safe construction on what he said 

vv e have already shown that the Congress 
leaders never said that they wanted a self- 
ruling India to repudiate the wholo public 
debt of India What they want is an cxami- 
nation of all the debts by an independent 
tribunal Of course if on such examination 
any items appear unjust, then the question 
of their repudiation by India and taking 
over by Britain might anse 


Recrudescence of Terrorism 
The recrudescence of terrorism is greatly 
to be deplored It may spoil tho chances of 
success of mtyarpala But whether it does 
«o or not, it would certainly dimmish tho 
respect in which India has begun to bo held 
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in foreign conntrtes for the non violent and 
spiritual valour of many of her sons and 
daughters. Highly as we may prize the good 
opinion of foreigners it is not, of course for 
winning snch opinion that we should act in any 
particular way It is the high ethical and 
spintnal ideal evolved in India which we 
should conform to whether foreigners admire 
and respect us for it or not 

Hen who consider themselves practical 
way not care for any talk of high ideals 
Bnt , practical considerations may also he 
placra before terrorists and would be terrorists 
which if pondered over onght to wean them 
from the wrong course they have chosen 
Of course if revenge private or public, be 
their motive in any particular case only 
spiritual conversion can cure the desperate 
among them But if they think that by 
terrorism they can put an end to British 
domination and liberate the country they are 
mistaken Success ‘in such a venture would 
depend on no men being found to take the places 
of murdered executive or police officers 
\ow during the last quarter of a century or 
so several executive and police officers 
European and Indian have been assassinated 
or seriously injured Have the vacancies 
created by their deaths or disablement been 
left unfilled in a single instance owing to the 
pancity of men fearless enough to step into 
their shoes ? There has never been any 
such unfilled vacancy and never will be 
\gain the successors of the murdered or 
disabled officers have generally acted jnstlike 
their predecessors, undismayed by the fate 
of the latter 

So ethical, spiritual and practical 
considerations must lead all thinking men 
to condemn political assassination and other 
terrorist methods 

In one of their weekly surveys of the 
• civil disobedience movement the Government 
say in effect that the failure of that move- 
ment would be likely to give a fillip to 
terrorism That is a true observation For 
terrorism is born of despair of other methods. 

Bnt the advisers of the Government aI«o 
know that in India it is easier to suppress 
violence which is not organized on a 
sufficiently large scale and cannot he 
widespread than it is to suppress a movement 
of non violent rebellion Hence they may 
consider themselves to be between the devil 
and the deep sea. 


British opposition to Briand s Scheme of 
European Federation 

According to a Reuters message dated 
Eobdon September 14 

M Br and s scheme of European Federation is 
expected to be shelved at the League Conference 
at Geneva by a inference to the Committee as the 
result of the British attitude, \iscount Cecil in 
the Pfi,t Journal says tho time i» not npe for a 
federation on the lines proposed Furojte contra 
mUndum would be a more formidable menace to 
pegee than the present rivalry of nations Even 
a fiscal union of Europe with the inevitable tariff 
banners would be a danger to the world If the 
average Englishman were preen the choice 
between Furopean Federation and Anglo-American 
eo-Operat on he wonld certainly choose the litter 
Thfi British Emp re being in effect a federation 
of closely allied free nations is another reason 
why Britain cannot enter an exclusive European 
organization 

As ffie 6iggest Dation in ffie British 
Empire is not yet free it is not true to call it a 
federation of closely allied free nations But it 
is undoubtedly true that insular Great Britain 
would not find a continental federation 
advantageous to her 

Speaking from the point of view of 
India the Maharaja of Bikanir has spoken 
agHinst If Bnands scheme The uoorga 
oized peoples of Asia and Africa cannot 
but be afraid of a pan European federation 


Alleged Pol ce Assault on Calcutta University 
Students 

On the day of Miraben s (Miss Slade s) 
arrival m Calcutta the police it is alleged 
entered the Calcutta University class rooms 
m Ashutosh Building and assaulted the 
students so severely that many had to go 
to hospital and the Vice-Chancellor himself 
a inedieal man coming soon after saw 
marks of blood in the rooms The police 
version is that some people cried “shame 
shame and threw brickbats from the balconies 
of the building Taking this - untested and 
unverified version to be true was it lawful 
for the police to indulge m indiscriminate 
assault on innocent and guilty alike 9 Even 
those caught in the act of doing something 
wrp n g can only be arrested according to 
the law 


Death of Ajit Bhattacfiarya 
In a note m the August number of this 
ienew we recorded the death of a Dacca 
University student named Ajitnath 
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Bhatlacliarja His brother Sjt Sorendra- 
nath Bhattacharya asked permission of the 
Gorernment of Bengal to prosecute Mr 
Ene Hod«oD then Superintendent of Pobce 
m Dacca Permission -was refused The 
brother also filed a petition against some 
European and Indian policemen The 
Additional Magistrate of Dacca has rejected 
the petition 

As to the cause of this young man’s 
death there were two versions before the 
public one, that he died of injuries received 
during a melee and the other ihat he was 
only a spectator and was the victim of an 
entirely unprovoked assault Owing to the 
failure of his brother s efforts to obtain 
what he considered justice the public have 
no tested data beforo them to decide which 
version is true The Magistrate s inquest 
cannot have the same value as a regular 
and open tnaL 


Injuries received by Dacca Medical Students 

It having been suspected and alfeged 
tint the man who shot two Furopean officers 
in Dacca is a medical student the police 
searched the medical messes there Many 
dozens of medical students were injured 
several rather seriously There are two 
versions of how they came by their injuries 
one that the police assaulted them 

land took away some of their property) 
and the other, that they stampeded 

on the approach of the police and got 
injured thereby 

Terhaps the true story may he that they 
as«mltcu one another to give the police a 
bad name. 


University Action on Alleged Assault on 
Calcutta Uriversity Students 
At a meeting of the Calcutta Umversih 
Senate held on September 20 lieutenant 
Colonel Hasan Suhrawardy the \ me- 
et anceljor, referred to the “regrettable and 
painful incidents in the Ashutosb Buildings 
on pt« mber 0 *■ 

. tr Boutin tf e 


representation made to turn bj the students on 
the subject 

Proceeding he said that the students bad 
demanded an apology from Mr G D Gordon who 
was in charge of the police partj that entered the 
Asuto'h Buildings failing which they moisted th3t 
Je^al proceeding? should be taken against him 
Ihc i students denied the allegation that the Ashutosli 
Handings were u«ed as a rampart from where the 
l ohee were attached or that they threw brickbats 
at the Police They further demanded that the 
i oiice should not be allowed to enter the Univers ty 
Buildings between the hours of 7 a.ji and 8 rsf 
unit that the University should io«ue a statement 
contradic ting the statement of the Police and of 
one Calcutta paper th*t the Ashutosh Rmldmgs 
were u*ed as a rampart for purposes other than 
tnose of a seat of learning and that i nckbats were 
thrown at the police from the Buildings 

the Eradicate ha ? accepted the Committees 
recommendation that lbs Excellency the Chancellor 
snoula bo approached and requested to secure 
reparation as w ell as a guarantee against repetition 
®Jj c h The Sj ndicate has al-o 

recommended that all papers connected with the 
' hon i d be ^ sent to the Chancellor in his 
as head of the Dmversitv as also 
of ‘he Province Tne Chancellor 
!^^ SSUrc<1 , the . ' * co-Chancellor that when the 
him he will give the matter his 
earnest and sympathetic consideration, 
ih^ nLcir i t f l or tfa e Senate that 

fh* of ta ^ ID ® fegal proceedings against 

*FJSH3 concerned was receiving consideration 
Syndicate and it was hopAd that a decision 
°Ti d i? amved i at at an earls date 
a net non* no *♦« 3 [cussion at the meeting on tho 

S L i, T 1 il lher ,‘ J hc 1{e F° rt of ‘he Committee 
forrin ,7^ rk ejlcxinfi d entia Is houl d be released 
i A !i tc i E ? mo discussion the benate 
puthcauon J decidcd t0 release the report for 

Comimttie ll0W1De " ere mcm hers of the Enquiry 

fVmnnJ la n£L^ a A? ld r S,r ^dratan Sarkar 
I rquhart V r r e R Chandr ? ^laitra Ur V S 

iSTt JULSuS?™ SirC > Ifa “ an 3Dd 

t , ^ following paragraph is taken from 
the report of the Enquiry Committee 

8ecrelan-8 the mn!r 0 4i I>n)feSROrs , c*™ 0 0,11 ,?£, tl,e 
^mc7ov n rhS ,hey Baw ‘he Police Officers 
Eirf °1? mam ijtaiiYase apparently after 

IK , ‘•‘Oir w ork Tbej noticed alro a 

D 1 1 1D r brought along f \ a Sergeant pro- 
al^o fol]n^«i ll w7fi, lr0m 1116 bead. Other 6tndents 
»r«o ioimwcti with more or less «. vero inmiies 

ZSta las'* 0 off ThC , Vccret S St? took 

SimsronwS 0 ? ? Bd .“K of tho (hmer*«t> 
met a 4 Tho two Profe-sors 

wt.’t. tea 
i!,: £Sst %.*3Vafs 

JS^inmA- ift? i 1 ”, 1 I eta Iran It* 

tottles imrn iu J 13 !* I* 1 ’«! stores and soda water 
Mthclohc* andlhe 
0 J 1 « had come there on j urpose and lh»y would 
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do «o over again, it necessarv Cm of the officers 
speaking about the stni'nts i-, alleged to have 
referred to them as “undisciplined swine One of 
the Professors havin'? protested again t the u e 
Of such languish- and me unprovoked aulK on tlie 
Stud 'ills was curtly toll that if he argued further 
he would be h Id liable an abettor Tho Pohoe 
then left the buildings. They wen no inside the 
buildings for more than a f-*w minutes. 


The conclusions arrived at by the 
Committee are extracted below 

We proceed now to record our opinion that the 
action of the Police constituted an outrage on the 
Universitv and its students for which there was 
no justification- In no conceivable circumstan res 
could there be an excuse for them to have raided 
the University premises and indulged in an indis 
criminate assault on the students in the \va\ the\ 
had done They dit not care to a k the l mversity 
authorities who were a'-Hial!y available on the spot 
for permission to enter the Imldmss nor aid they 
report their complaints 10 them \\ e noti re with 
rrsrt\* .tlio* Ah**? erecvbwre wait' csimnv\t.w .* .the 
Police led by an officer of the rank of D puta 
Commissioner of Police. we luave already 
stated in an earlier part of the report, we di believed 
the store that brickbats or missiles, of any k nd had 
t-eea tlirown at th<* Police from the Ashutash 
Buildings- Not only n such a story iinprebable 
hut there » po itivo evidence to the cootran and 
it is significant that in the co irse of their rai i the 
Police did not care to inspect the balconies them 
selves, to sec if there were any such missiles 
collected there. 

Upon the facts placed Indore us and summarized 
abow. we enfertata no doubt that reparation is 
due from the Police to the University and to the 
students concerned. \s to what form such repara 
Hon should take, we express no opinion, bevond 
stating that it should be full and adequate and 
s iou\d include an unqualified apology from th» 
f'llice and adequate puui hment of the definqutnv-s. 
\\ e recommend that ills Facellency the Cluuicrellor 
should be approached and requested to secure 
cu n repiration as well as a guarantee against the 
repetition of such incidents. 

It will be for the bynd cate to decide as to 
vne her any further action in the way of legal 
rroccodicre against those concerned should be 
taken 


Education in Soviet Russia 
The Times of London has published tho 
following 

(FROM Ort OWV CORRESFO.VPrVT) 

RIO V. Jrtv 2d 

V rroc'amatien was published to-day in Moscow 
amoutr'ing th“ introduction of cnmptll'Ory universal 
educati m throughout tne U Sb.fi t>efore the 
end of 1031 fer thildrea tctaecn eight and ten years 
of age. I-Ater those up to 11 years and eventually 
those up to 13 are to be inyla led- It has been 
issued by the Centra! Committee of the Common »t 
l arty whisa d ’dares that it is one of the most 
important political problems. It is proposed to 
make use of the oonh-eated houses, -of kulaks 
d neh peasants) for schools. 


\Te hare from time to time published 
oUitfr information relating to the educational 
euobts made in the Union of Socialist 
Soviet Republics, briefly known as U S S R 
or Soviet Russia 


Report of ths Dacca Disturbances 
Enquiry Committee 


This committee appointed by the Bengal 
Government consisted of two Faroj i 
me hibers of the i c s and ptrtly for f us 
rea\ 0D did not eqjov public confidence 
The kommittei was Riven “full discretion 
to select witnesses whom it intends to 
examine That uas another ieason why it 
did not inspire confidence Other reasons 
hav, n jr the same effect will appear from the 
wiD^j, seateoc&s qaoied beloir !ima its 
report 

\\ e saw no objection to granting a 
qualified promise of indemnity to witnesses 
'Thy qualified and qualified in what way '■> 
1“ the end wt, found that the promise of 
indhmnitv was not really required What 
'» the process of reasoning by which they 
•reived at this interc trog conclusion 0 

We do not think that we heard all the 
evidence which might have been produced 
bea nn g on the action of particular police 
officers and special constables and leaders 
of th» two communities in connection 
with events which were the subjects of 
complaint jn the press or in the gathering 
places of the citizens of Dacca. ’ The reason 
C 1T tn for not hearing all the evidence 
which might have been produced is quite 
unsatisfactory 


The members say on page 6 of their 
« e bort “To save time a few of these wit- 
nesses were examined not in public, but in 
the Circuit House or on the hunch. ’ Yet 
six lmes after this statement they* have the 
asshrince to write “There can be no 
question that our enquiry was entirely open f 
{(biles ours Ed„ 1/ Jl) 

There are indications in the Report that 
the members were rather in a hurry and 
could not or did not giv to their work the 
tirah an( j care which so phenomenal an out 
breik of lawlessness would have required to 
thoroughly be enquired into For instance, 

the> saj- 

“The volume and range of the complaints were 
fO.„ treat that investigation by compartments 
1 have been the ideal course bnt it required 
00 much tune and organization, and would have 
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entailed the recalling of the <vna witne-saoa a nun 
and again. 

Vgam 

It \ns unpOsSiUe in the timo at one disposal 
to enquire into all th&sfc esvats with equal 
thoroughne s 

That the Report has been written care- 
lessly will be evident from a single passage 
though others could be picked out The 
members say 

"There is an impression that there were no 
c ammonal troubles inDaca 1 before 19 *0 This i» not 
altogether correct In 1907 there was fighting at 
Jamal p ir ii JlfMonM ig/i letween the Muhain 
madan tenants and their Hindu Zemindars and 
there is reason to believe that it n as only the 
inlluence of the then \awab Sir Sahmulla, which 
prerentet the trouble /ion spreading to Dncrn 
Italics our « Ftl If R ) 

Is Jamalpur tit J lymcmmgh from which 
Sir Sahmulla prevented the trouble from 
spreading to Dacca in Dacca 3 

In connection with the learning of dagger 
aud latln play by the Hindus tbe Report 
says 

With the JIuhanmadans latht and sword play 
has been practised in connection with the 
Muharram for centuries and tliore is no proof of 
any organized development of the exercise With 
the II ndus the habit is new and the dagger can 
hardly be looted upon as a weapon ol defence 

Have there not always been Hindu latln 
players and swordsmen during centuries past 
and is there any weapon of defence which 
is not also a weapon of offence ’ 

Throughout the Report there is so much 
special pleading for the police and the 
Muslims and against the Hindus that it is 
difficult to take it seriously as a piece of 
judicial writing We do not wish to play 
into the hands of our opponents by 
reproducing passages instinct with communal 
partiality aud communal bias 


Resolution rc Outbreak of Lawlessness in Dacca 

The Report of the official Dacca Enquiry 
Committee does not contain the evidence on 
which it is based Hence it cannot be decided 
whether the Report is the unbiassed logical 
outcome of the evidence however incomplete 
the latter may have been 

The debate in the Legislative Assembly 
on Mr Kshitish Chandra Neogy s motion on 
the outbreak ol lawlessness at Dacca was 
unfettered so far as it went And in the 
course of tbe debate both those who were 
lor and those who were against it could say 


much either from personal enquiry and 
knowledge or from the evidence and report 
of those who had such knowledge. Moreover, 
the mover wanted only the correspondence 
on tbe subject between the Government of 
India and the Bengal Government to be 
published Neither he nor his supporters gave 
any communal turn to tbe debate That was 
left for Mr 4 H Ghaznari to do 

We have printed m this issue the entire 
official report of the debate in order to 
enable our readers to judge for themselves 


Rabindranath Tagore on the Dacca Disturbances 


In concluding their covering letter to the 
Chief Secretary to the Government of Bengal, 
the members of the Dacca Enquiry Committee 
observe 

M e are afrud that the utmost vi„i!ance of 
Government md its offi-ers cannot prevent the 
chance of recurrence. 


What then is the exact meaning of Pax 
Bntanmca 9 What does it amount to ^ 

The members add 

If recurrence comes. Government can hard!} 
expect by its own efforts alone to be in a position 
to re-establish peaco more expeditiously than wa» 
done on this occasion 

While these are the opinions expressed 
by two members of the ruling race who 
boast in season and out that they are hero 
to prevent Hindus and Muslims from flying 
at each other s throats Rabindranath Tagore 
has recently written m The Spectator of 
London of the 30th August last 

^ e have not tho least doubt that the roost 
expensively -md elaborately organized power which 
the Br tish Government lias in India is more tluon 
sufficient m checkins at once any symptoms of 
violence in our communal relationship. W e have 
behef r ° US * lt up for a * on S time past on tins 

The significance of this belief of the 
poet, which is shared by his countrymen 
will not be missed 

His letter to The Spectator begins thus 
„„ T> er £ F™? significance at the present 

crisis in the British rule in India h-*s sorely puzzled 
’5 UQ ,u J 3111 impelled to write about it for 
nvi * lts , importance is not understood in 
lntam affmrs Q br tlM)se wbo ^ 111 toach 
4t Dacca in Eastern Bengal there have been 
communal nots in v\ hich men of vicious cbaractei 
nave been brought in so as to increase tl e 
mid unspeakable atrocities have occurred- 
vv nue the news of t motor accident m i urope 
= a *en casualties is circulated in atl your 
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newspaper® the®e crying evil* continuing from day 
to day in the capital city of Eiot Bengal (wherein 
the whole neighbourhood was terrorized and all 
work paralysed) bare hardly found any mention 
in English journals Tbe number of deaths tho loss 
of property the daily snffenngs and terrors caused 
by these events have been enormous and yet they 
have been ignored with a strange and ominous 
silence If a single Fngliahman were injured or 
the comforts of T- nelish residents w ero menaced 
«ueh silence would hardly he kept Is it any 
wonder then, that we are led to regard cureelves 
as of no interest or importance in the e> es of the 
Bnttsh people who have taken upon them«e|Tes 
the grata tong task of oar trusteeship * 

Tho l*tter concludes thn» 

The British people have their comfortable faith 
to the conduct of their o»n officials who rate over 
an alien people They feel little direct responsibility 
Therefore when our evidence 1 pitted aga.n=t that 
of their own official representatives wo have little 
chance of credence Let as acknowledge that this 
is natural yet at the same time we should be 
allowed for the same reason to have faith in our 
own people when under conditions like the pre ent 
they suffer and complain I nr we are very unequally 
ma’ched and while your opinion vitally affects us 
at every point, our opinion may easily remain 
nnnoticed or else be even sappre® ed by you But 
silenced though our people may be and ineffectual 
in their struggle, we judge and m the end it doe • 
matter I know from my own correspondence that 
this event at Dacca haa alienated more than any- 
thing else in Bengal, the sympathies of those who 
were still clinging to their faith in British 
ju«tce- 

P S For thoso of your readers who wish to 
studv our own version of the story about this 
Dacca Bituaiion reference may be made to th° 
Modern finl'ic of June 1P30 


Indian Repression Reports in U $ A 
Senate Record 


The reader knows that Senator Hon 
John Blaine moved tho following reflation 
in the Senate of the U S \ on July 17 

mio 

Revived that a3 India is an original signa'orj 
of tho Kellog Bnand peace pact the Lmtcd States 
Senate instructs the State Department to n e its 
bc®t office-, to in uro peaceful settlement of tho 
Indian struggle with no abridgement of the just 
r ghta of the people of India who are sc“k ng to 
emulate our own National Independence. 


In moving the resolution Mr Blaine 
spoke as follows, in part 

Mr President. I have arranged in order a 
number of newspaper cuttings and articles in 
reference to tho conduct of the British Empire in 
India newspaper reports and editorial® wh ch 1 
assume are based upon facts 

Mr President I desire to offer these articles to 
I* printed in the record and then submit a 
resolution and ask that the Resolution be read by 
the clerk and the resolution lie on the table And 
it may bo if this special session continues for any 
length of time that I shall ask that tho Resolution 
bo considered by the Senate if it » not referred 
to the Committee on Foreign Relation.® 

Scsait Lxobjects 

So Mr President, I now ask to have printed 
m the record the newspaper articles and editorials 
in the order in which I have arranged them Tho 
N ice- President Is, there any. objection » The 
Chair hears none and it is so ordered ’ 

A Pionti or DHABSAya 

Among the newspaper reports, which Senator 
B'ame read Is one from Mr \\ ebb Miller w ho 
describes tho scenes in Dharsana 


Boycott— tho Mam Success 1 
in One of their weekly surveys of the 
Civil disobedience movement the Government 
of India observe that boycott of foreign goods 
remains the mam success of the movement 
That shows that the boycott fca3 told and 
may be still more effective as time passes 
Bnt it is scarcely correct to speak of this 
economic boycott as a part of the civil 
disobedience movement There is no element 
of disobedience in it Fven the British made 
laws in India do not require anybody to 
purchase British or cthei foreign goods or to 
refrain from esc! owing their Use 

The production and use of Swadeshi goods 
and the con®equent disuse of foreign goods 
must continue until and after India has 
1 ecome self ruling 


Progressive Muslim LadieS 
here has been recently held at Damascus a 
Congress of Eastern Women attended by- 
delegates from every Moslem country In it 


After much discussion a resolution was passed 
*hat the veil be aboh bed and that women be af'owcd 
to appear bare faced in the street 
It was also resolved that 

Bride and Bridegroom bo permitted to « e 
each other before marriage 

The provision of dowry should no longer be an 
essential u priori condition of marmurc , 

Divorce be regularized and made possihlc for 
wife as well as for husband. Instead of allowing 
the hustanu unlimited licence in this recard as at 
present t 

The ace of IS bathe legal minimum foi maruasre 
Elementary education be mado compulsory for 
children of boJi sexes 

Children under 14 should not be engaged in 
employment 

Arohw culture and industry be widely «■ 
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In India Mrs. Shnreefa Hamid Vli Ins 
circulated i note to the member^ of the 
Committee of the All India "Women ** 
Conference on the Tights, of Muslim women 
It concludes as follows 

I e°pecnllj wont to l nog tin-* point to the 
notice of the members of the Standing < omnuttee 
that not only cun a Muslim woman divorce her 
host and for vinous Tea ons of croeltv adultery 
etc tut can indirectly put a stop to polygarav 
ty tn«crtit„ a cla ise against a «ccond marriage 
in her mat true loatraet There would be no 
pdygamy as 111 first marnage would ipso fnrfn 
(« void 

1 therefore carne-dly and strong y press that we 
must help m spreading a knowledge of the Muslim 
l>aw. so that at even Muslim nnrrive the bride 
and nor relatnes should insiat on proper safe-tuard 
Icing inserted in the marnage contract lust ns 
Maher i> provided for >bo it should be provided 
\Vv\k *Kvte 's.aVv \vwt Aha, xvjVA, Vi w. 

divorce 

(a) in case the liustand marries another wife 
0 ) acts cruelly to the wife (c) commits adulten 
rofas*s to fulfil the conjugal duties laid down 
m Islam including the dut\ of maintaining the 
wife 


Education in Travancore Budget 

It is pleasant news that the financial position 
of Travancore is claimed to bo thoroughly 
sound, its latest budget showing a surplus of 
Rs 202000 Among the many commendable 
allotments in the State’s budget is a sura of 
Its 51 61 000 out of n total revenue of Rs 
2 50 "'•000, or more than twenty per cent of 
the Tevenno In Bengal the total expenditure in 
192S 20 on education met from the provincial 
revenues was Its 1 V10t4S5 In that year 
tho total revenue of Bengal was we believe 
not less than 11 crorcs in round numbers 
Therefore, for approaching tic Trnvancoro 
standard the expenditure In Bengal from 
provincial revenues should have been at least 
Its 2 20 CO 000 


A Depressed Classes Colony In Cochin 

During the Dewansl ip of Sir T Itagh&va- 
ehan a Vclsra colony was started at Chalakmli 
in Cochin Mate for improving the condition 
of Pulsvas Parava* \ayadis and other 
section-, of the d jryssid classes 

A na^'sT of huts w-creccti«irirlM in ih> colony 
M t > remnui-nt evreww and a Meet imad-er (f 
Jam! *-« ireaicbt lu tree t^ere There are at rn-scnl 

In x.1 \ j poUias anl Parajasf 

with pair 1 •» nwis \ Muyalam pna arv adtanct* of ti xti 


school wo3 opened for the children of the colonist-. 
\»lnle there is now a night school for the adults 
ind there is a paid manager living in the colon;, 
\< ho looks after the w elfare of the inmates 

\n Ayurvedic ihvsician was appointed to attend 
<?n tho»e who fell ill The colony has been 
receiving from Government a grant ranging between 
jts 200U and Rs 3 >00 i y ear In their land 
the colonists cultivate t anarua^ tapioca ami other 
vegetables and fruits do dial le them to earn 
on their hereditary occu] at ion of bamboo mat an l 
basket making free remov al of I am boos from tin 
State forests lias been allowed 

\ store house lias been built and a co-o] erative 
society oigamrecl and registered and a tun pic has 
ilso been built 

There are also se\eral colonies at hunnamkiuam 
Palayannur and Iiarakkal In tho colonies at 
Uiatakudi and Tumnamhilam poultrv farming Vy 
tried under the guidance of a teacher trained 
in A M L A centre at Jfamnathpunm 

"With a view to cultivate hat its of thrift the 
svstem of maintaining home «afo boxes was* intro- 
duced and nearh lunOU boxes have le n so T»r 
distn! nted 

Ceylon Art Exhibition 

The 36th annual exhibition of tho Ceylon 
Society of Arts at the Royal Collego of 
Colombo held in August last, appears to 
have been a very interesting, instructive and 
altogether successful function Nearly a 
thousand exhibits ol various hinds are listed 
in the catalogue, which is prefaced by an 
informing paper on 'Ideals of Indian Art’ 
by Manindra bhnshan Gupta of Santmiketan 
Mr Venkatachalan, the distinguished art 
cntic of Madras, was Invited to deliver a 
course of lectures illustrated with lantern slides 
to help towards an appreciation of Indian 
works of art It is noteworthy that, though 
tickets had to be purchased for attending 
them, tho attendance was fulL The works 
of Indian artists, mostly from Bengal, wero 
given tho plnco of honour in tho catalogue 
They formed about 3(1 per cent ot the enttre 
collection "Mr Gngantndra >nth Tagore 
led off with 33 exhibits 

The promoters of tho Exhibition thanked 
Mr (mpta of Snntiniketan, who was the 
Society s agent In getting together the 
pictures In India, and Professor Dr Satis 
Itanjan Kbastgir of the University College 
of Colombo who was responsible for bringing 
ont the exhil its from India 

Japanese Imports Into India 
Tfr f i;wm WrrUy Chromrle of July I® 
!a<t contains the following — 

The ©ntviaa bag feature n th« ihuicmenat 
* from lijnn wtkh m 
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general gamed nt the expense not only of Britain 
bat of f urope as a « hok and tnerea^’d her share 
of the total trade froiti 7 per cent in Ur’s* 0 !) to 
'H3 rer cent in 19 >9-3 > In five cla-^es of cotton 
poods alone British exports to India declined by 
■tobWWF) whereas Japanese increased bi 
AtUOUOOQ In the case of cotton and artificial 
mixed poods Tapan more than Quadrupled her 
imports into Ind a, while those of Britain fell by 
one-haff and of Germany by two-thirds 

In the cas* of shoes (other than leather) Japan 
verv nearly cleared her other competitors out o! 
the field in a single year In tO** 2^ cut of about 
3000000 pairs imported rather over WQflOU pairs 
came from Japan while in M29*dQ sho accounted 
tor no less than 4000000 pairs ont of atout 
G 100 000 Her sneers was due to low prices 
with which neither British nor American manufac- 
turers could possibly compete 

These 1' gores serve to show the ext raord nary 
intensity of the Japanese competition which has 
arisen in the Indian market 

Indian industrialists and Indian consumers 
should fake note of these facts 


Mr Sastn on Simon “Federalism 
feppakiD? recently at tbe Libera] Summer 
School held at Oxford 

Mr Srinivasa Sastn particularly objected to the 
irresponsible 6tatus of the Central Government as 
laid down bv the Comrai® loners W here was the 
advantage ol denying to the Centre powers which 
were to be given to the provinces 5 He etrongh 
attacked the whole federal ideal as outlined in the 
report, lie could imagine nothing more hielv than 
this scheme to divido the country permanently for 
it was improtoble that a weak Central Government 
which did not rest upon the popular vv ill wo ud be 
able to exerci a it, authority when it clashed with 
the a dhonty of the provincial admim trat ons 

India, sail Mr Sastn should be one and 
indivi ible \ny scheme which had the effect of 
splitting Indian patriotism into a senes of provincial 
patriotism wo ild lend to destroy the best work 
of Britain in Indio. One of the first essentials for 
a successful solution of the problem was the 
establishment of a real Central Parliament 

In the abovo extract Jlr Sastri ha 
pointed out some of the dangers of the 
loose national federation under British 
domination recommended bj the Simon 
Commission- Iveit. if, instead of “semi 
autononi' in the provinces as recommended 
by tint lodv there were lull provincial 
autonomy that would not be desirable 
Some of our politicians are so emmonred 
ol provincial autonomy that they forget 
that India con be and remain free only if 
she can exert her full unified strength and 
that unle*-> the whole is free and antonomous 
the parts cannot have real freedom and 
autonomy One of the causes of India s 
lo«s of freedom was that her parts had a 


separate political exigence at the time of 
their subjugation 

Mhy the British rulers of India may 
like to give a sort of provincial autonomy 
will bo partly understood from tbe following 
extract from Mojor B D Basus Ck/nsoUda 
tion of the Chustian Poicer in In lift — 

One of fhe proposals for the consolidation of 
the Christian Pow er in India after the suppression 
of the Ind an Mutiny waa what was cunhemisU 
callj called provincial autonomy but which was 
really the pclici of Divide and role Before the 
Parliamentary Committee on the Colonization an t 
Settlement of the Britishers in India, Major U 
W inpate who appeared as a witness on being 
asked 

i<“ 1 \ou speak of the dangers that arise 
from a central government and you sav that it 
lends to a community of aims and feelings that 
might be dangerous answered la I think 
that if there le any one subject in 

which the whole population of India would 
be interested that is more likely to be 

dangerous to the foreign authonty than if a 
question were simply agitated in one division 
of the empire if a question were agitated through 
out the length and breadth of the empire it 
would surely be much more dangerous to tbe 
foreign a ithonty than a question which interested 
one Presidency only 
, 1 7 ° Mr Dandy Seymoir 

Is what you mean this that all the people of 
India might be excited about the same thmg at 
the same time ’ \es 

lie gave expression to the feeling which was 
uj permost in the minds of the Britishers at that 
time not to do anything which might amalgamate 
the different creeds and castes and provinces of 
Ind a. So everything was being done to prevent 
the growing up of a community of feelings and 
interests throughout India which would male the 
peoples of India politically a nation Of course 
they have been a nation in a different sense since 
anti iuity 


Hindu Gams of Learning Act 
Tbe Hindu Gams of Learning Act, for 
which credit is due to Mr 31 R Jayakar 
i» n desirable enactment According to it 
"cams of learn ng means all acquisitions of 
poperty made substantially by means of learning 
w hether such acquisitions be made before or after 
the commencement of this Act and whether such 
acquisitions I* the ordinary or the extraordinary 
res ilt of such learning and 

learning means education whether elementary 
technical scientife special or general and 
tram ng of every kind which is usually intea led 
to enat fa a person to pursu any trade ind tsfrr 
proms ion or avocation in life 

Notwithstanding any custom rule or interpreta- 
tion of the Hindu Law no gains of leammg shall 
be held not to be the exclusive and separate 
property of the acquirer merely bv reason of hn> 
learning having been in whole or in part 
imparted to him l y any member living or deceased 
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ot tits family or with tHe a d of the joint funds 
f h family or with the a J ot tho fundi of any 
member thereof or 

him*"!! or lm family having while he was 
cefju no,? hn hawing twa nimtunea or supported 
trinity or in pin bj the joint / rnds of hts frailly 
or hy t ip farm of anj m ft nber thereof 


India s 0 sun ty— . A Symposium 

Thor no defect df our character and 
t npor ajont of which « modern J nglishman 

more woefully capacious than our propen 
fii f r ti b“ unlike one another It is to his 
nun 1 a characteristic and inherent trait, 
tomnjrtho authentic 6tnnip of India, the 
Imd o* amazing diversities ^et a study 
f li documents and official reports reveals 
i e nt resting fact that even two generations 
a » the whole question ot the permanence 
f this trait was causing his forefathers a 
c id d^al of anxittv The que*tnn came up 
in « nncction with the Indian Army The 

community of f cling m its ranks hal 

r< idled in tlcir opinion m the Mutiny 
and it was essential to know liow to prerent 
it fie subject was cnqtilttd mtc by the 
IV1 C<»mnii«strn in l*/» and igain by n 
Sccial Committee appointed by thcficiroy 
t sent} yean later Before both these bodies 
cPcaiv loth military and cml carried 
their fears and expectations 


This was m fact ten unnatural and 
aery distressing But it was very difficult 
to irradicate the trait. Lven twenty years later 
the milttarj officers were loud in their complaint 
about this TTe give only a selection from 
the opinions expressed, and no comments 
at all none are neccs:>ary 

Major Robertson of the 1th IxativD 
Infantry said 

It is w eli know n that the Sikh by being 
t sociated w ith other races loses his special 
< harat- eristics and in regiments so composed the 
pecu 1 unties of race no lorw r oppose each other 
m o marked manner This is seen more 
e pccially in certain low costo regiments in which 
Sikh companies exist Theso iren bj contact 
with the races which surround them gradually 
lose tt eir nationality and aro S kits only m 
name ( kppendres to tho Report of the 
Special Committee appointed by the Govenur 
(icnenl to report on the org-imza Ion and 
expenditure of tlio Arms 18V> kol 1\, r V o2) 

I k Col F B \orinan of tho 21th 

J’unjab Infantry said 

I think it more a h mljc Hat Sikhs rhould 
■*o eliminated from Hindu tarn regiments. After « 
fiw jean of smite they become trahmmited 
UhL p. 75 *» 

1 1. Col Hudson of the 2bth I’tiDjib 
Infantry said 

1 am inclined to thin! that if we aro tl rcjP 
the full advantage of all that is vat Lit lo m lh< 
r ha raster of each class wo should keep that eliss 
sonant' ij mclf if tho c'asses arc mixed «P 
I think it is more than po^ihlo for tho rough 
edges o! Casio and civs prcludicc fvaluablo fde- 
m nts m the r waj/ to tc niUcd d r ’ t/farf jv7>>-1 
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o! the lathi charges at the Bombay Esplanade 
by its. special correspondent Sir Negley 
Parson who has rctaraed to America. 
Reproducing the same description, the 
Christian Century of America observes — 
A f ter a dela> the cec'ors have permitted the 
accom pining news dn patch 1 1 Mr Neglej i arson 
of the “Chicago Daily News to reach this countrj 
Mr Faison speaks of the eftect which the sights 
he is « itnessmg m India a e having on him A 
veteran new paper man yet «his clubbing of non 
resisting people, whoso wrong doing it is tliat they 
desire nat onal freedom has in his w orda mado 
me physically ill and ‘wrung my heart A 
reading of hi* report will have the same effect 
on many Christians of the west, thousands of 
miles though they be from Bombay Bat this is 
a wholly inadequate r action to the tragedy 
described in Mr Farson 3 dispatch. This is the 
story not merely of a Btate s police clubbing non 
insistent patriots into insensibility but of the 
representatives of western civilization smashing 
the .prestige of that civilization to bit3 on the 
spiritual valour of the Last. The thing that 13 
happening in Bombay is so awful that w ords fail 
to describe it, Western civilization is beating 
itself to death with the clubs of the Bombay police 
A few more weeks of this sort of thing and it will 
seem an in«ult to any self respecting Indian 10 
fmd a single missionary a single representative 
of the white man a religion left in his land Every 
premise of the Christian gospel is being destr yed 
in India at this hour And when the destruction 
of the Christian gospel is complete the spiritual 
damnation of Western life will follow with swift 
certainty 


Successful Exhibition of Rabindranath s 
Pictures in Berlin 

V very successful exhibition of Rabindra 
nath Tagore s drawings and water colour 
sketches was held in Berlin in Tuly German 
art critics especially of the modem school, 
wrote in entl usiastic terms of Tagore s 
creative genius in plastic art Information 
by cable has been received that the 
authorities of the National Art Oallery of 
Berlin have acquired five pictures of Tagore 
for the Berlin krt Museum 


The Vivekananda Mission 
The \ ivekananda Mission was started 
recently One of its objects is to help in 
the spread of education in all it phases 
The Mission has started five free primary 
schools two of which are located at Dam 
Dum two m remote villages in the district 
©f Bankura and tic list at the Mission 


P re *mse» No 21 Ramkrishna Lane 
®M5hbazar Calcutta It intends to open an 
j ad (i trial school also The management of 
Mission is m the hands of some noted 
^"'ceos of Calcutta and some Sannyasis of 
Ramkrishna \ ivekananda order who have 
€X ®erience of this kind of work 


Panjab Nationalism 53 Years Ago 
In 1883, tiie Indian National Society 
was established at Lahore The moving 



Pfi r,t . of thc Societ > the late Sns.fi 
.andra Baso fonnder of the Panim Office 
.0 after completing his brilliant academical 
nat eer , threw , himself actively into all the 
w jtionalist and social movements at Lahore 
ere he was born and brought np He 
tju de a National flag which was paiaded 
ungh the streets of Lahore He was then 
vonng man of 23 lie cam posed national 
fn. 2-5 , m Ea sh=h and made some of his 
-nd compose the same in Hindi and 
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Urdu Ono ol his >n„lish songs ended 
ns follows 

Is there no hope i th n no cot* 
tor freedom s fnen Ih Mr fe 5 
from Ripens hanl and old Indian 1 
bure j i tico will armc 

That mis neirly half n century ago 
Had he l con alive today and seen the 
attitude of some of the noble lords and 
commoner-, of Inland towards the cause 
of Indian freedom he alone with numerous 
countrjmcn of his would have changed 
Ins opinion 


Death of Major B 0 Basu I M S (Retd) 

It is with the deepest sorrow that we 
liarn of the unexpected death ou the 23rd 
of September 1930 of "Major B I) Basil 
IMS (Retd) At the time of his death 
Major Basu w-i a sixtv India has lost a 
great historical scholir and sciehtihc writer 
m Major Raman Mas Basu He was an 
accepted authority on the history of India 
sinco tho coming of the Puropeans in the 
fifteenth century His masterly treatise 
Pise of the Chm>tmn Pone) i« In ha is ono 


of the most important works on British Indian 
lustorj His Indian Medicinal Plant < is 
a standard booh of reference for Indian 
lot mists and pharmacologists 

lho sudden di ith of thh great and 
sincere worker in the hell of Indian historj 
nnd science has been an impanblo loss to 
India Me expected him to enrich Indian 
store of leirniiu for manj more jears to 
come and lus do ith has come ns a treat 
shock to Ins numerous friends and 
admirers 

Major B H Basu bad an eventful Wo 
and devoted lus life to tho sen ico of the 
motherland in dner>o fields of activity A 
biography of Major 11 I) Basu will be 
published in a subsequent issuo of tho Modern 

lift tnt 

Vt offer our sweetest and heart (tit 
condolences t) the bereaicd family 


Our Annual Vacation 

The Modern Review office will remain 
closed from tho 2Sth September to tho l-tj 1 
October next and will re-open on the 13th 
October when the work of its editorial ana 
business departments will be resumed 
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Our Crime against Trees, Grasses and Rivers 

By R\D1IAK4M\L MUKLRJFF my rbn 


I 

A S we follow the course of the river 
Ganges towards the delta the rainfall 
the climate the agriculture the 
density of population and the culture 
improve It is with filial devotion that the 
Indian of the plains pronounces the sacred 
name of the histone nvrr bowing to her 
as Mother Oange« It i' significant that 
agricultural prosperity which is elo'cly 
bound up with tho river system tluctuates 
With the vicissitudes of the river? streams 
and drainage Fverything pvinU to a steady 
dkClmo of old alluvial tracts and the 
emergence into j rewpentT and number; of 
new alluvial tracts farthest towards tho 
delta. Thus the llimafavin riven which 
ain't once have built up with silt deposit the 
Upper plains of the Owgetic ralley have 
now put deep channels in the verv plains 
which they originally formed and not onlr 
cease to fertilize them with fresh dt posit, 
bnt actuallv erode and gradually hut 
continuously earn away the silt which they 
once laid on them This work of destruction 
is assist'd by the nun erotis feeder? which 
are cutting rrnro deeply every year into 
the rich layof> of deposit and carrying the 
most fertile eh meats of the old «dt rata 
the Oanges. Jumna and other large rivers 
There goes on m the old alluvial plains a 


continual process of de truction and renewal 
It each bend the concave bank is being 
eroded while tho opposito shore receives 
a new alluvial deposit to fill np the void 
left by tho receding river After a period of 
years the process is reversed or the river 
«uddenlv cuts a new bed for itself Between 
these processes however there is an 
enormous wantage of soil The wastage in 
one district alone ni . Ftawah on the Bank 
of the Jumna has been estimated to be not 
less than eleven cubic feet of sod per second 
equivalent to a steady outflow of earth m a 
stream thirteen feet wide and two feet deep 
Rowing at the rate of three miles per hour 
The processes of erosion and ravine formation 
commenced within the last foor centuries 
fVom the prevalence of old stone sugar mills 
the alignment of the old Mughal Imperial 
road still -to bo traced by its kos marks tho 
examination of old wells of known antiquity 
ns well as from the study of ancient records 
it would s*em probable that most of 
the erosion has occurred during the 
dOO years Along tfp Jumna old 
sugar null, are found in thousands, r n twn 
villages alone over 600 mills were found 
one UX> and m another over ’V) Th i >n 
sf fYrt,l> soil that b as ° b £ a 
diTerent districts m‘ 0 the from 

during the last three or four nrers 

mulratibfc II „ m “ 
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tract that the tangle of mid and sterile 
ravines sloping from the uplands to the 
river bank shows its worst feature* Thero 
is a rough country along the Chambal which 
drains the Native States of Gwalior and 
I) hoi pur and fmall} joins the Jurnn 1 below 
Ltawah As far as can be seen one meet* 
here a labyrinth of rugged ravine* aud green 
valleys covered with acacia jungle every 
prominent bluff showing the rums of some 
robber stronghold This lias been for 
centuries a* No Aran s Land occupied bv 
wild Rajput tribes lobbers and raiders by 
profession who settled on the Hank of the 
Imperial highway through the Doab and 
were a thorn in the side of the Musalman 
administration * 

Ihe process of ravine formation is aided 
by the fact that as a result of concentration 
of population we find in a mature valley very 
little of forest belt left on the banks of the 
rivers which might protect them against erosion 
during the monsoon rains There is unlimited 
and uncontrolled grazing of countless 
he »f d i fiocks of ammals as a result of 
which the vegetation on these lands becomes 
7® rj f poor a ^ er centuries of abuse There 
1 aI thln , covarin S of scrub jungle 
which hardly can absorb any portion of tho 
?k C °£ S J ater du £ ln » tlie heavy rains With 
the hardening effect of the tread of animals 
and rapid drainage the raoDsoon rains 
penetrate to a depth of few inches only and 

destitate nf J " eS . ’“I 1 "* a 80,1 almost 
destitute ot moisture down to the under 
Bround spring wster level 100 feet or morn 
below This has reacted very unfavourably 
upon tho agricultural population Tho giadS 
lo*s of fertile lands caused by the extension 

of , rav,n * s n ong the bants of the Ganges 
and the Jumna and their tributaries is “on 
the aggregate senons It has been estimated 
that the total area of such desert like and 
inhospitable ravines in the United Provinces 

i;?" “ a “"r 

la some of the densely populated district, 
along the banks of the Oaoges tho Jumaa 
and their tributaries while the enormom 
pressure of population 0 a tho sod has led ?o 
a most phenomenal expansion of the arable 
area and shrinking of pastures thero is a 
considerable proportion of wild sterile ramne 
lands altogether denuded of surface ™u 

r eo Crool '° 


exposing bods of 1ml nr or Jiard brown 
larion clay Ihe increase of such barren 
lands in congested districts contributes not 
a little towards lowering tho standard of 
living of tho peasantry 


lbcro is another ivaj m irhieli tlio rivers 
contribute to agricultural deterioration as the 
Plain reaches maturity In „ Hat country 
which ,s but little raised above tho sea letch 
tho men, checked by tho nsmg level of 
s it formed plains tend to split into mint 
channels The distributaries down which the 
river formerly found its way to the sea 
degenerate into stagnant lagoons tinny 
rners are silted up while tho beds of others 
u‘ scd llie »nnuul deposition 
the , £ T he 6 J' ng U P of tho rivers deprives 

FoLFv. tI 01 11,0 S “ “ f ™crly use d to 

wafts. I strMm the Bhagirnthi 

mose^ST ,'' 11 t0 ' ,h,ch ' ,as d “ c lho 
JFKK a Salsa ° a "» » for famed centre 
evtreml i Only a narrow and 

river bed 5 s {! all0 \"" remains to mart ils 
pertions nf ^f ra8 .t/ 110 ^"ratoya, tho deeper 
largo Fed d‘ h0 Atrai aDd ">» Tisla were 
MTO.u2.1SSf “I 6 ™ alTord '“e facilities for 
the Karats, 4 ‘ Iar ®° «Port trade Through 
a consil? Via'" Particular was earned on 
FmDorLant^h C t 80 um0 of inland trade and 
Tto Bh.'if.lw 1 t,! 78 ™, established on its banks 
bbFnw,” ° wf U 'f J “f?nghi and the Hatha 
channels ttl,J m ' lm distributing 

indeed nn exta n a°f thcrn EeDga ’ There was 
Beecat n S ve r , Iver traffic throughout 

the oTh L‘ ?“ amh ? d tilt the middle of 
erected bv ttm^T^ 7 , Barge factories were 
banks „f „* he E ,“ I " d '' 1 Company on the 
Many of the. 5 of 1 Je a5,ovo mentioned rivers 

those °Vh,eh a ' e CP wtnte 

devastating n a J e ®} vi 8ible ofteu bring 

rivers of BengaJm^iTgf™,? 11 s “7f/ ed 11,8 
in his nn. * Many of the rivers 

have comnIpwl n0 |' V ha , rJly traceable Some 
bed otS & change , d thQ direction and 
are choked J!*i e run dry w hile still others- 
any fW haying scarcely 

time watpr lnw wa K r Thero is at the same 
drainage of thp'* S J ( U0 to obstruction of the 
spreads ovpr h H Couatry and ™alanat fever 
Sse fn th " , ! rtS ‘ 0D Th,s has been tho 
SVvvh.ih I CStem port,oas of the Gangetic 
those ni th*. com P ar o very unfavourably with 
which fl 5 GaSt The Bhagirathi through 
which the mam current of the Gauges 
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formerly flowed southwards to tho sea his now 
become a mere spill channel In the hot 
months the connection i> lost anil miles of sand- 
bmls stand between The Bhagirathi has been 
silting up for at least three centnnes 
Bernier wa* forced to go merlin d to Cossim- 
bizir because sind bin Vs at its month made 
tho river nnnavigable 

Often again the rivers change their 
course with great suddenness and bring 
about wTiole-.ale devastation The vagaries 
of some of the Himalayan rivers lile the 
Ramgangn the Oogrn the Kosi and the 
Tista are today a barrier to the expansion 
of cultivation Both tho Ganges and the 
Jumna aged mothers, keep sedately within 
their bed-, and only roll wearily from one 
side to tho other Bat the nver» just 
mentioned arc gambolling vagabonds they 
wander at their own sweet will over many 
miles of country carving out beds 
capriciously for themselves and leaving 
them n» lllogically* But it is in the delta 
that the rivers become more formidable and 
their frolics cause widespread rum they 
cut away tho land in ouo place and build 
it up in another in a bioscopic succession 
gaily working their way through the friable 
alluvium behind them and leaving it high 
and dry as proof of their contempt for 
humanity and all its, works. The Bhagirathi 
itself has changed its course several times 
The Brahmaputra, the Pcdma and tho 
Nieghna haTe changed and are still changing 
Tho most remarkable change which trans- 
formed the river system in Northern Bengal 
wa s the result of the Tista floods of 1787 
the variations of population in a district 
hKo Noakhah for instance in Eastern 
Bengal due to tbo constructive and destructive 
powers of the great nver' aro extraordinary 
in their nature 

i t- ba ? "/Kravated these natural dangers 
I an< * lm Provident interference 
re , denudes the mountain slopes 
hi ,r^ 8nd V 1 .?' makes his country a prey 
““l tloo<3s - ,l!S grazing 

wain nf C t r r Ch DP °\. th ° baots and bead- 
Ll ^L th0 These languish m the 

i?“ OT bc ' come Wiring cataracts 


becomes water logged or impregnated with 
salt The soil becomes saturated and sour, 
the well water deleterious to health and 
cultivation and the climate generally unfit 
Flsewherc tho canal lowers tho well water 
level which leads to coqtraction of cultivation 
In the delta the marginal embankments built 
along the banks of the river, prevent tho 
periodic inundation which formerly renovated 
fertility The rivers being confined to then 
beds, deposit their silts there and thus 
gradually raise themselves alove the level of 
the surrounding region Tl e embankments 
are consequently made higher and higher 
Till' if continued for decade', lenders the 
protected country Inble to injury in tho 
event of a breich in the bank When tho 
embankments an breached during a high 
flood the devastation is much more serious 
In the case of a river like the Gundah which 
flows from the Umnlavas to the Ganges 
with a fairlv fraiglit c ur«e id a single 
channel the dinger if bieiches dnruig 
a high flood is very great On the 
oth*r Innd the jiescnce of the flood banks 
enables the natural channels to pa s a larger 
proportion of the total flood Thus tho 
integrity of the channels is maintained If 
there were no flood banks there is a n«k that 
sooner or later the breach in the natural 
banks will so develop that the original 
channel will almost cease to function , and 
the water will take a new course, causing 
damage to the cultivated tract, as It will 
take many years for the new course to havo 
a definite channel On the other hand in 
the case of the rivers of Lower Bengal and 
Orissa Ibe embankments instead of being 
useful work mischief In their downward 
course the , channels gradually decrease in 
capacity and eventually can pa«s only a 
small part of a volume of high flo d Thus 
escapes arc here of great use as safety-valves. 
The Bhagirathi u> itself an unregulated 
escape-channel from the Ganges and has a 
well sustained flood season * Thus the 
absence of outlets or escapes which are of 
service as safety-valves increases the risks of 
inundation Nori' the inundation detrimental 
to crops and communications as the water 
would pass seldom and for short periods 
On the other hand the annual inundation 
renovates soil fertility while a railway or 
road bank constructed parrallcl to a mer 
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may act as a marginal flood bank or put 
in another way any effective flood bank 
may bo used as a road or to carrv a rail 
way Unfortunately the embankments in 
Lower Bengal often 1 arc no outlets while 
the railways or roads built without any 
culverts also obstruct free passage of flood 
water This has reacted very unfavourably 
on fertility as well as the health of the 
people A large tract m Central and 
Western Bengal has been deprived of the 
fertilizing silt deposit nud becomo less 
fertile tl an before There is also water 
logging everywhere causing epidemics of 
fever On account of the embankments the 
beds of some of the old channels have been 
so raised that they can bo drained and 
cultivated In summer the channels carry 
little water and are called dying or dead 
rivers constituting a chain of stagnant pools 
overgrown with weeds Nearer the sea 
however uncontrolled in its meandering 
and terrible in its sweep flows back ns it 
were upon mans habitation Hooding the 
land or sometimes washing it away 


III 

Formerly the Panjab was covered with 
a thick forest belt Forests grew on the 
Indus— forests with timber sufficient to 
enable Alexander the Great to construct 
the first Indus flotilla and about the valley 
of Peshawar there were wide spaces of 
water logged and swampy plain amid the 
thick reed growth of which the rhinoceros 
and elephant had their home There were 
a large number of populated cities and 
villages in the valley which now he sand 
buried Man was improvident As popula 
tion multiplied the careless hand of 
man destroyed trees so prodigally that 
the natural conditions of the return 
where formerly vegetation used to flourish 
suffered disastrous reversion thus the region 
became dry and uninhabitable Gradually 
the population shifted from the Indus valley 
to central and eastern Panjab where the 
rainfall is less deficient Irrigation his 
developed lately and there are green spots 
about the Indus, river and the newly spread 
network of the Punjab cmals which are 
once again slowly altering the nature of the 
landscape but the climate can hardly be 
changed. Eastern and Southern Punjab is 
hot and dry and from this tract blows across 
the Gangetic plain the dry hot winds which 


are so detrimental to crops In the United 
Province-. nLo the injury resulting from the- 
destruction of forest growth and soil erosion 
is apparent In tho Jumna tract the forest* 
where the Fmporor Babar hunted tho 

rhinoceros arc now a witorleas tangle of 
ravines and the beautiful country along the 
Foot Hills is now buried under sand and 
gravel By river bed erosion which ha* 

followed the devastation due to fire und ate 
and indiscriminate grazing the Jumna has 
been lowered 50 feet during tho last 500- 
years because the torrents are unhampered 
by the roots of the plants md trees which 
man without discrimination lias destroyed 
Ihero has also been a correspon ling sinking 
of the water level The cold weather level 
of tho Jumna id the Hawaii and Jalaun 
districts i> often 120 200 feet below the 
general level of the surrounding region 
lhe sinking of the bed of the river is 
chaining the country and tho well water 
ri t aro som °hraes as low as 200 feet 
The banks of the Jumna or tho Cliambal JO 
the kgra Etawah and Jalann districts are 
now so exhaustively drained that they have 
become also destitute of vegetation except a 
desert flora and even tins is disappearing 
in every country a subterranean reservoir 
exists at a greater or less depth below the 
surface It is the level of saturation which* 
oi course vanes from time to time according 
to rainfall At the delta it coincides with 
the main tide level but it rises more and 
ra ? re , on jsoing inland It is the level to 
which wells must be sunk before water 
appears m them It is caused by the ram 
which is usually said to run off to the 
extent of one third another third sicks m 
o iorm this reservoir and the remainder i» 
ln „ eva P° r '‘tion When following a 
river valley one often notices a line of 
springs appearing at a certain level this 
th ®. "Hey has been cut down to 
oeiow the subterranean reservoir which then 
forms a wot trough for it to run in When 
wifi® 1 ! 8 the case 1 e w hen 'the river 
, level t above level of the under 
; rat , er stratum the river loses a 
.i °/ jts ^ater by its percolating 

into tho dry soil around and beneath In 
tho and parts of India this last is very 
common so that rivers very often get smaller 
and smaller the farther they go till at last 
they dry np altogether In many parts of tho 
Jumna Gangetic basin this last is not at all 
uncommon so that streams often get small® 1 " 
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and smaller th*» farther they go till at fast 
they dry up altogether It is thn-> that the 
increase of dryness brought aboat by com- 
plete detraction of the vtgr table cover has 
led to the capture of sni tiler streims and 
made agriculture more and more difficult. 
That tho forests in the United Provinces hive 
disappeared within the list four or five 
contones is not open to doubt The eastern 
district were till tho 16th century csvered 
with large belts of forests. In the Akbnr- 
nanta it is stated that on the march of an 
army along the sooth bint of the Gogrn in 
what is near the Azimgarh district, forests 
were traversed and ranous wild bnsta both 
land and aquatic showed themsilve< a des- 
cription which is entirely inapplicable at the 
present day Finch was told thit the journey 
from Jannpnr to Allahabad was thirty Vos 
“all of which are tliorow a continual! Forrest 
According to the Settlement R p rt of the 
Allahabad district, there are practically no 
jungles now and what there wire at last 
settlement (1874) seem to have disappeared 
Thcte is a singular absence of wild life no 
doubt as the result of the steady extension 
of cultivation M dd pig uilga i and blacL 
buck. whic*i so m to liavo existed here and 
there in sufficient nnrabers at last settlement 
to att.act attention, have either wholly dis 
appeared or hare been reduced to a few 
isolated h“ad or small herds Even tho 
common birds are not numcrons In Ballia 
a considerable portion wi3 waste land at tho 
time of the Permanent Settlement In 
Azamgarb Ballia and Jaonpur districts even 
pasture lands for cattle are now very 
deficient Except daring the rains and in 
the alluvial tracts there is very little grazing 
and the cattle have to bo mostlv stall fed 
Even the dhfiL jungles are gradually cut 
down owing to the demand for wood on tho 
part o! both sngar-refiners and bncV matcre 
The destruction of dhak trees is followed by 
an immediate expansion of tillage In the 
whole of the United Provinces, of which the 
area is roughly 100000 sq miles, tho forest 
area covers 7.000 sq mib-s or 7 per cent 
only This in itself by all standards is 
inadequate Moreover, the great majority of 
tho forest, are conccntrat d in the spir»ely 
inhabited hills or sub-montane tract. The 
destruction of forest3 and even scrub-jungks 
still goes on contributing to tho gradual 
drying up of tanks jhcrh and tate and the 
lowering of the water level making irrigation 
more expensive in districts which cannot 


depend upon tho natural rainfall It is now- 
admitted that tho denudation of trees has 
cumulative ill-effccts whteh tend to reduce the 
fertility of the country The reverse is also 
the ca^e , a large growth of forests has 
cumulative good effect-, tending greatly to 
increase the humidity of the air, the equality 
of the temperature and the fertility of the 
region The hotter the climate the more 
careful man should bo to preservr his trees, 
bat unfortunately exactly the reverse is 
usually the case either from ignorance, want 
of fuel or shortness of pasture* 

IV 

The great densely populated Oangetie 
plun i> now practically bare of forest growth. 

It is inevitable that with the disappearance 
< f the forests the meteorological conditions 
of tin. Oangetie valley gradually woutd 
change It has been estim ited that of tho 
wntir vapour which is condensed as rainfall 
over the land about two thirds is provided 
by evaporation over the oceans, aDd the 
remaining third by evaporation and trans- ' 
pintton over the land Tho latter contribu- 
tion is made up of evaporation of rainfall 
intercepted by foliage, evaporation from the i 
soil and transpiration and estimates are made 
of these ihree factors for forest, crops or 
grass land, and baro soil Tho figures are 
expressed as percentages of an overage 
rainfall of 30 inches a year , for forests they 
give interception, 15 , evaporation from soil, 

7 , transpiration, 25 , total 17 per cent For 
crops evaporation from sod, 17 , transpiration, 

37 , total 61 per cent For baro soil 

evaporation 30 per cent Thus the replace- | 
meat of forests by crops would tend to ! 
increase the supply of moisture to the nip 
and therefore, the general rainfall slightly, 
replacement by baro soils would decrease tho 
general rainfall slightly The changes in tho 
run oIT are likely to bo more noticeable, < 
replacement of forests by crops would 
decrease the run-off by 15 per cent, 1 

and make it less regular, replacement 
by bare sod would incroiso the run off but i 
would make it highly irregular A forest 
thirty fett high m ly bo considered as addin«* , 
about thirty feet to the effective height of the , 
ground, and this should increase the local ‘ 
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iiro^nplucil rmnf >11 by one or two per cent* 
3n account ol the widespread destruction of 
forests throughout the hca\il> populated 
Ganges valley the r unfall in some pirts is 
already becoming more scanta and the heat 
of the hot weather months more intolerable 
It is not improbable that in some distant 
future the Ganges \aller mar share the fate 
of the Indus valley where once there was 
smiling plenty Tiie traces of aneiont rirer 
beds and sand buried cities extended over a 
vast space m the desert country cast of the 
Indus testify to the gradual desiccation of a 
once fertile region The dfhris and mounds 
ae ti<»es of a forgotfen civilintion recently 
excavated in the sanda deserts of Hirappa 
wl isper a tragedy of famine despair and 
abandonment In the south western portions 
of the Doab the desert has alrcada appeared 
Further towards the north arest we have the 
senu desert tract wl ere ran be marked the 
abandoned h 1 of one of the greater Paniib 
rivers tie Hahn which was a live river 
probably up to early 'Muhammadan times and 
then lost itself in the sands It appears that 
the watering of the Panjab rivers gradually 
transferred tho Sutlej from the Hahn system 
to the Indus system tho Sanswati and its 
associated rivers were then unable to main 
tain a flow to the Hahra channel and dried 
up Thus the Indian desert extends north 
east to broad sandr wastes which merge into 
the scrub covered plains characteristic of 
the south western portion of the Untied 
Provinces Tins region was formerly pro 
C E P Brooks The Influrnc-p of 
Decembor R 19»7 Ran0fr Vc,tor ° rn S'cal J la 9a ~, nt 


duclnc mid well watered, nnd composed large 
ami prosperous towns winch nro now 
insignificant aud depend for such proxpcntj 
as tiiea enioy uj on modern irrigation 
channels Tho change m meteorological con- 
ditions is prol ablj due to long continued 
human settlement extension of cultivation 
nnd contraction of forests which formerly 
protected tho head waters and drainage area 
generally of tho H thra the Sutlej nnd the 
Imnna nnd their associated nrors 

The destruction of forests and mdiscri 
mm ite extirminntion of grass lands has 
contributed to increisc both floods nnd 
droiigl 4 to niter both tho time nnd duration 
of tho river flood factors of great importance 
to agricultural prosperity , while tho silting 
up of river bottoms has spelt decline of the 
mature portion of the valley nnd especially 
the delta region Nowhere nre forests nnd 
^rass lands more important for agriculture 
than the tropica! nnd sub-tropical regions 
where the vegetation not only conserves tho 
moisture and ensures fertility by spreading 
a cover of silt but also provehts 
the ground from being over heated and 
rendered dty bj the sun Deforestation m 
f ° ST™ ,s , particularly harmful m 
ts effects towards upsetting the balance 
between the factors winch determine climate 
and hydrographic;* 1 conditions The alternation 
.1 ' “rougnts and floods in Northern India nnd 
flic decay of m irs ln \\ estem Bengal are 
merely symptoms of such loss of ccologic 
wh, ch m,in has periodically brought 
°. ,thor excessivo increase of numbers 
*£ f vpffetat,on 10 dry and serai dry 
areas of the plain ^ 


-The Reconstruction of India" by E. J. Thompson 

Br RANI AVAN DA CHATTERJFE 


£ 4 '|-HE Reconstruction of India is Mr 
i E J Thompson s latest booh It is 
not a convincing worl It con 
tains many inaccuracies and mauy statements 
to which exception cannot but be taken 
The pmhsher* (Faber and Faber Limited 
24 Kusspll Square London) claim it to be a 
clear authoritative and interesting- booh It 
may bo clear and interesting but anthonta 
two it certainly is not According to the 
vnllisheri Mr Thompsons knowledge of 
Iodi, is long and intimate He was engaged 


le.rf S, " 1 ln Bengal for sereral 

years before and after the war and is now 
Lecturer in Bengali at Otford But Bengal 

Tnd 4 ,h n r h0 e bnl 1 sm " U fragment of 
5J1 1 ’ ““ tc ™lijng id u mofnssil college 

does not by itself male one an authority 
on Indian politics -the author himself says 
o the preface Politic were never in my 
.mol ,1 or V c ' inUl °nty assumed to be 
jmphed in bis being Leclnrer m Bengali at 
Oaford I showed my „t, c le „„ Mr 
Thompson s book on Kabindnnntb Tagore 
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pabIiJi«d in thi? R"neic in July, I0’7 what 
poor knowledge of the vernacular of Bengal 
the author posse^se-% 

Th<* author praise? fcir Tnoma? Munro for 
his “unpatromzing nttitude towards Indian-* 
It were much to bo wished tha f Hr 
Thompson could jUsMy cfum similar pruse 
as also prats o for freedom from the habit of 
giving oneself and on**!, nation airs of 
superiority 

One of the besetting «ins 6f this author is 
to quot" the opinions of anonymous persons 
Let me for example, quote one or two 


Lmversity record u->cl to tell his vili^ncqs 
the t’arlition diys—p vy ng oa t« a ft oral i words 
that res mile ea'-'i oilier— The In,lish ai h»*re I 
rule an l to tuei 23 


Who is or was this Nationalist 


nl 


Irorn Apnl to July HPi while Li., 

Ao«tntn were settling th*ir own nvtlry 
long-driwa-oat sen»s o! cri k<*t test iiu* h“ the 
Undo Mihmm'iin comm unties as-i'-irre pan lent 
wrote to m were fightm, oil their )»n twi 
mM«i :a the struts of Calcutta Tie news 
so Hr from bung received with horror [y th 
eo-reli* omits of those partnpatirc hred tli r 
blood. I hul au cmm'nt Hindi historian rejoicing 
in mj drawing room at Oxford that (or th hr t 
timo m history the Mohammedan , uwutltiea wen. 
creator than thovj of the llmlas I reproved 
him a m 1 1 Hin t i for speaking th«so words 1 
am no* a mild Hindu he said. I am tired of l in„ 
a mild Hmlu. 2J7 

Who was this correspondent and who this 
eminent historian’ 

I snpoos« l shall be set down as a die liird 
imp ml st if I say thi* the patform particularly 
in the Lotted Sta'e» has increasingly convintel 
me of the essential dishonesty and nntva ity si 
mj'-h of thi Indt.au controversy rut l am 
cjmforted ly memory of the in toy Inlians who 
hive in pnvato eai lai mi h to m“ 2Jd 
Who are these many Indians ‘ 

If these various persons and many other? 

- really told the author the things they arc 
alleged to have sas 1 and if they are men of 
any consequence why docs not the author 
name them’ No man possessed of moral 
worth would have been afraid of giving the 
author permission to mention his name 
Mr Thompson has not taken sufficient 
pains to make all his statements reiiting to 
the same subject quite consistent One example 
oat of many will suffice On page 221 ho 
writes 

“I cannot 1*1 «\o that Fogland once conpclled 
to aban 1 m her Lnum interests would ever go to 
tho exp'nse involved tu a return to thou It 
would bo a purely quixotic war this hy potli ucai 


4 ^ 


on* to rescue India which tu 1 no use for the 
I ngliali sn peveo but could not ave it i If when 
they wen. gyne Vul an Lnclan 1 that had lost l's 
fir ling power an 1 shrank into Uire an i Lard 
f Ik won! I b' far too root to do anything 

This passage mean 3 tlat Ingland would 
b came very poor if compel! d to abandon 
her I astern interests, and by far tl e greater 
part of these interests centre round IudiL bo 
one mu?t nml rstaudfrora it that tlu. possession 
of India makes Fngland rich \it m more 
than one passage the author «iys directly 
or indirectly that Fngland derives little or no- 
advantage from India For example, on pa c 
>)> h say s there has been growing among 
Inglislunen on increasing tendency to 

ask whether it was worth it for the little 
advantage that Britain now gets from India.’ 

It would taki too much space to quoto all 
the pi sagos in the book that relate to 
funeral Dyer uud Jahaowala Bagli They 
sho v how nL author is unable to decide 
whether he shjuld condemn or justify or 
ixttnuate what the General did at Vmntsar 

1 want to be fair to Mr Thompson So 
[ hall u >w quote ko ne of the passages m 
his book which would be of use to fighters 
fir India s fr»<dom The figures after the 
extracts indicate the page? 

S i It lR.rt Monti, imerj >a? recorded LawTeace a 
juL.il ui that Ini an? were happier under 
their own systems than under ours faiwrcnce hat 
kuawn tli” I unjab as ho was to know that wont 
centre of native misgovern ment, 0 idh both unier 
fvativc and undvr British administration. Ho ha I 
L«xn agent in Itajputana. of all regions the most 
unwestirnirnl amt Hesident in Jvenl which n not 
id Unit li Indu at all 1J 0 

bir George to tree t is almost the only historian 
who points out that the Mutiny showed that under 
all their dilT anecs the Hindu and Mol ammedaa 
pop ilations understand one anotlier a systems as 
no westerners can tliat in normal times theso 
systems interact and that in lbo* the two religion!, 
lound a bridge and > in’/ Jo so nnatti tThe italics 
are the a ithors ) J< 

I do no held that autocracy achieved the results 
claimed tor it or vu tho noble Hung it seems to 
thoie who dispensed it 10 

Tim lnd m Government lias long had a reputation 
magoiticently e-irned and set down in tl c admissions 
of high aithonty sucli as cannot bo dismissed as 
cnvic is or seditious (or nuking fine promises and 
then sh l\mc them It ha3 always played for 
time ant postponed the evil day when unholy 
voices would make tl citi'cives heard in iho inner 
san tuary During tho last forty year* it 

has been tho half Imbed so-called cd tea ted Indiana 
Hi? scd '/ ou , fe " ttil ° represent no one but them 
•®J' CS . ,. lf lt . "ere not important to rei resect 
yourself if there is no one etsa to represent ><£?/ 

To lnd ans tho last seventy years soein n 
strewn with broken promises Again fled 
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tho House of Commons or some authoritative 
commission or governing group has conceded things 
for which they have pressed and the concession 
has been made a mockery The facts are beyond 
dispute 1 could litter m> pages with promises 
ana resolutions ciearly worded in tl e highest 
•degree trading and dated Vie have fed them 
•with the oast wind- Vnd thev have been tho most 
■of them marvellously patient 271-72 

It tth* Congress'! represents Moslems and Sikhs 
to a very limited extent It is now wholly extremist 
Bit history teaches the folly of underestimating 
wlnt an aggressive and strongly organized minority 
can do They can if conditions favour them coerce 
a sluggish or indifferent majority into revolution 
It is nonsense to sneer at the Congress and say 
that it represents merely a discontented handful 
Few of Modem Indus outstanding names cannot 
at one time or another be found m its records 
Going oier these I pau^o at name after name 
arrested by the distinction of character or of 
intellectual achievement for which it stands Not 
•the least hardship which the Indian ramd has 
endured (and with surprisingly little embitterment, 
everything considered) is the fact that almost every 
Indan achievement remains provincial and cir 
eumsenbed Nowhere else have so many first class 
abilities had to be contented with second class 
■careers Ct 

Probably many of us will never 
•succeed in giving men of more balanced mind the 
Tcmotejjt conception of the detestation with which 
wo view any sort of Special Tr bunal or any 
kind of extraordinary action taken ngamst emer 
gencj Me consider that panic operates to the 
exclusion of fairness Trials by court martial we 
hold are usually no trials at all 113 

The first step in Non violent Non co operation 
was to bo the resignation of honours and office 
•of every kind from the highest to the humblest 
by Government Benants Tins which is not illegal 
and is morally unexceptionable had it been 
■carried out would havo paralyzed the Admimstra 
lion 13" 

A century ago Hanjifc S ngh*. though with hard 
f gliting and some defeats more than held tho 
1 uniab ngamst Afghanistan If the Sikhs remain 
loyal to a federated India the north west t order 
is safe wnmst Afghanistan alone If tho Princes 
co operate within a federated India Nepal would 
not w* a danger and in nnv case would probably 
continue her present friendly relations 223 

The real grievances are that Indiamzatioo of 
"the Native Array has proceeded far too slowly 
an l that tho army is cstal bailed partly on tho 
old tans of Icing an Army of Occupation 224 

Self government is a right not a decoration 
243- 

Opium has been a damnablo story a dirtr 
indefensiUw business IP 

V hen tho British came there was more 
literacy if of a low kind than until withm tho 
last ten years 2oT> 

hrom one point of view tho masses in India 
ore deploratly ignorant and degraled 1 here is 
another point of view from which it is Been tint 
they late kept a largo degree of that susccptit ihty 
to immaterial issues and loveliness which is 
genuine culture. 1 urthennore, such n man as 
Alibar most te called a 1 ighly cultivated man 


though ho could not read or write All our brains 
do not Jive in our eyes and fingers 

I should like to see education driven ahead 
with ail speed But illiteracy in itself should not 
be a l»ar to self government, any more than it was 
in Britain or America. 2o5 2>b 

Wo have laughed at his [Mr Gandhi’s! spinning 
wheel movement Hut we know that there is 
sense lehind it in more ways than one Indeed 
tho whole Indian question, is complicated by there 
being involved with it a deeper struggle where 
our sympathies divide them and us cutting across 
all racial lines It is luard to see how India can 
support her vast population without industrials 
tion But she will bo cursed by it when it has 
spread even as wo liave been cursed by it 
277 278 

All tho same there is a greater wisdom in the 
attitude of Tagore who has seen "Western civihza 
tion *at its test, and knows that it is a finely 
spiritual thing as well as a grossly materialistic 
one. India might help to save more than heroelf 
if she could keep her simplicity fling away her 
indigenous follies and accept Western dentistry and 
surgery and freedom of thought and spirit and 
person. 277 °78 

It is on this side that of defence, that wo have 
done least to set India on her own feet 298 

It will now bo ray duty to draw atten- 
tion to some of the passages in tho book 
which are open to objection and criticism 
As they are rather numerous I do not 
cherish the ambition to refer to nil of them 
Rejecting those which aro not important and 
also those tho unsoundness of which can bo 
brought out only by elaborate discussion, I 
made out a list of those which require exa 
mination and then number is ninety four 
I will refer to ns rrnuy of these as tho time 
and space at ray disposal will permit. I will 
begin from the concluding pages of tho bool 
_ In tho table of political events forming 
Appebdixrll it is stated that in February, 1928 
Sir John Simon invites Indian legislatures 
to appoint a Committte to nu.et with his in 
joint, free conference’” 308 Tho reader 
now knows tint there was no such joint, free 
jiowt'VKvivve At Ahr sranor AnhV Alt-re is imor- 
tion of Punjab riots and suppression at 
Amritsar’ in 1919 307 This word suppres- 
sion* is used to cloak the Talianwala Bagb 
massacre 

1° Appendix I on the Simon Report, the 
following sentence is quoted from the Hanes 
without comment 

Nothing must bo allowed to detract from th 0 
essential freedom of discussion in open Conference 
which has been oSTu-ed to tho representatives of 
British India and of the Indian States 302 

It is the height of absurdity to speak of the 
nominees of tho British Government in India 
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a 1 ; representatives of British India and the 
Indian Mate* 

"Th-uss i- no mire nece->vara da»y awaitins the 
Indian patriot tin i thi» tfvxt during tfi- ( withmij 
«p.v» still iT*Wil' while Jintin n-tircs hi'r 
frontiers he strives to p'rojjl* th l’-* mvtnl 
poop’.? of In Ita that th® laml'n rf d'fenee ami 
security is on® xrhi h th n whol nation mn*t 
share out ’ 

Mr Thomp* >n ought to kn w that it i- 
the Bnti.li army «a f horitic. wh luu 
‘‘dpwwtialized’ the majority o* tlw region-, 
of India and taronn ‘the burden f d feneo 
on a few province*, out of political *• insider v 
bon? V m n rceaaTy ar/nv mot h» 
recruited now from all regim* of loin V 
citizen army can be so reermM w mn India 
i* free If it sec-ns tabs like a vicmu. rirU® 
that India cinnot b-» mal® fr>>L until 
has a national all India arm\ an 1 «he 
cannot have such an armr until shi 1. fr « 
th® vicious circl® t-» a crcati»n of Hi ti-.1i 
policy for British pnrpo.®. F »r c ample t® 
proof, seo the articles in this H > ini >i th*» 
“Martial Races of India, pubii.htd tin-, vear 
in th® Julv, and S*pt»*nb"r i.«n®. 

\ccordmg to the author There are onh 
two things in the way of eauplet* self 
government in India Defence and tin 
Communal Questions 100 Hut Britain hr. 
kept India went, and will keep her weak 
as long as she rule. India The c ammonal 
quMion w»l] not be solved so long: as one 
party or the other can expect the support 
of Briti-licrs European countries were free 
Sven when Protestants and Unman Catholic, 
barnt each other America is free in spite 
of race riots, religions riots and Ivnchings 
Hindus and Mnsalmans will cta.e tn 
quarrel when India is free either by mutual 
agreement or by fighting it out There cannot 
be any settlement so long as there is a third 
parti, a forugii dominant party, in the 
country 

“India will not object to having a less 
efficient admim.tration if it is cheaper” 
2*H The author takes it for granted in this 
and some other passages that tho Indian 
officers are less efficient than British officers 
I have always maintained that British 
adraim-tration in India is efficient only for 
British purposes and phenomenally inefficient 
for our purposes \fter more than a century 
and a half of British rule India is tho most 
illiterate, the most poverty stricken and the 
most disea>e*ndden country in the world 
under ‘civilized rule * Incontrovertible proof 
of India’s poverty and unhealthine.s is to be 
62—2 


found in her high death-rate and tho fact 
that the average darition of life in Indil is 
about half of what it is in Britain and oth®r 
European cjuntne. and Iiptti It will not do 
t> make only our social customs and per.onal 
habit, re.pon.ible for this deplorably state 
of thing. Mr Thomp.on him. elf almit. 
that the ’change m oar attitude towards 
socul inequality, a. al.o tiwards unhygienic 
method, of hung i. very recent indeed 
21 Mr it'orge I/in.bury also has quite 
neeitlv written 


1 n n®ml »r wh®n we u ed to pray in Church 
I in » of opi llanos of small pox an 1 s irl t fever 
Tlier were regular oatl reaks of th®se dues »s in 
pay i isrrers of I aalaa anl they earned off 
th > i.inJs of victims 

Th strvw were strewn with filth house, were 
dark net h-s a iso of th" win Jo v tax drunkenne s 
a 1 inlet ail ihillr n wra swea'el <nl bn'ea in 
Hi" fa rone* 

W hat a JilT reace I sc 3 to-day 
Tue “diff rencc is du« to too fact that 
Britain is fr o and educated Them is no 
such difference in India because India is 
in bondage and kept uneducated 

\nd for a while lunger the irrigation 
n rk. need tho province of some British 
engineers 2‘lT Why - Bee ui«e Indians in 
sufficient number, bavo not been given 
sufficient facilities to become quite compe- 
tent en„ineer9 So long as India is not 
free there can alwa>s be shown a dearth of 
experts in any technical branch of public 
service Mysore has shown what Indian 
engineers can do 

With Burma gone, she tlntfia) mil have 
lost tho greater part of her mineral wealth, 
and mil be pjor indeed’ 215 Where arc 
the authont dive statistics to show that Burma 
has more mineral resources than the whole 
of India J By the by, is It because Burma 
is rich m minerals that Britishers want to 
separate it from India and keep it as their 
own exclusive happy hunting ground ? 

Of the Simon Deport it is said that “in the 
light of firsthand knowledge, it was seen for 
what it wa«, a remarkably thorough and 
sympathetic piece of political writing ' 

21 1 * Seen * by whom 5 Xot certainly by 
any toad under tho harrow 

Mr Thomp.on is uot Jackiog In a sense 
o! humour and not entirely lacking in a 
sea.e of justice But both semi to },a»e 
deserted him when ho indited the following 
passage astound mgly absurd m parts 


a war niCHt ot all ti« stiffenin' 
people fear lost they should stand o 


of my own 
dignity aatj 
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<l “’T 1 ; 11 ' rs ht *lrtt Ihcs Mmuld 

IbS/'Tb „"'!(!> U r ‘* l ' H of *-*x.nul«n 5,1 
‘m UoS'? 1 fftf {i-r'-E XZlZn 

ml iri-t h-,ht of tlio do i rind vilir c«iim*s nf 

'I? ’I 10 11 “^raj^jrs 

IF- VJ 

lii ml i hat An* I? ilU* , ltwh > ,« i“ tn Unti li 

St/ ! U{, V IU| ,<Hi *hil3SS«i °int ,n !rn,w"i H 

'' mi,on "«'»* of i w holt d« tie ‘fB iKl 
tin mote iix/nTm tlnUt* 1 hT t!™tT ITmAll 

!i.M“?hS.V "'l? Sr' ' r » b » b M 

une no atonement fr m » < if£ lh,ri 

i hp , IIM V lp , ol Iniln ,mu=t mile .„„„ 
;?"> <tnw.ii, „* "f fix ™'?,' ; ; 

r 

the «uHcr,„ s , k " imm.hZn br ol U 
subjection Uut flint is not th/nt!^ " 
Mr Thompson Ins ,□ mad t,,e nton * n ™t 

The terms under win,], the Item,,! t.h- 
ference is sunn, 0 ned should mil J , ton , 

S rowt.lm „i .it i.ai ", u y°„ '««»J 

SM&SffiJ* I “ i " on Xd 

people c£ Ur, bstI C Iudia were'* r.mh.V T*'t 
The oSSA h,» cSs^Th *’*"' 5 

isra. 

bod.es were not ash™ to choose del"“" 
Iho choice was midt hr 1 , 

devouring passion cannot be proved by'^ron 


the im*t chintablr disposed to he thit 
the Indian nominee— tmiUt-t «t the p^ulo 
Hound T ibJe Conference should present » 
united front. 

I p huuld like to make it phin that 1 
tlunk the Funjib** n Jrninistrition his been 
n u underfill "iliinement” 2>7 Indeed’ 
"hit do tlie PimjibK ia\ ; 

1 eon in Hritidi India the rising has not 
b tn against mi*rnli but against impusotnl 
rule in so fir ns (.’(nurne discontent his 
been nt work LS7 If tip Indnn poop! 
“J n > ’*• tin) do not know their own minds, 
ur IliouKht reidir Thompson knows’ 

The nuthor dmJts Britain’* work in 
India into four Mi*« The third, which 
we MO ending inclu Ics nn ifTirt ’to trim 
Indnns to t‘ko nr rr their nn n K o\crnment 
-'ll Cmhil Jndneiii | prl/n • 

It is <1 h> tho nutlmr tint Mnhafroi 
itmdhi diftndi I the u>e of the old-fuhnncl 
•hpinmns whetl on the ground tint ’tie 
women would Ime wastes of idlo tune on 
their lunds if thej n*U a more efferent 
, xr , * J,S Wlien where did 

t Mahatma put up this defence of 
I , C 1 " m sure lie non r did it. 

A practical contr idiction of this allegation 
S, “S" b / * r,irw "< ■> ruv.nl Of 

•««» * .hu muntir of i qaili- 
f' 51 "*, moJrl !>; Iho \ll ludn Spinners’ 

msplronon" U " JPr '‘* lnl ™’ 

rtnd"7ft..!", ! 

for'L C H?o Un / nnt,on t0 be dcroutlj wished 
of tba\fc Phn ^ ? ots Rut until the date 
1 IMS ,™ ^ onp m »st sar, endat 

ofttS nude fhat'l fo , r tho 1 >»d of charge 

lKo XJ l '; d '“ 5,010 Jwlu and «o on. 
iTcent i ear s ito ,“ 10 d u ‘ '!‘* ,0 eienta of 

Iik- oi to lui tUi Mi ?, , " 6 on!er «I i-sjpr if joii 
A merica ihe c nie. n fi. ? , ln >'t cn °d , in Ctiunl 
were a difT-rent SA*pH n « l > D( t nineteenth conturies 
oral vMm Induus'n S 1 «>« Urjll.ll did. 

of tho time Jfo U U " ero ,lie normal conduct 

scsi?’ r mhh™ er i.'" >n !,”’ ,f ,bleres »nd l» r ge- 
SSsln?t bb «n‘« Ilnd 10 ”« e mop.li.ta 

that Jlr Tt ‘ Lni Ponies But aasunnng 
indulge in ^homPSon .s right, why does lie 

booltnder “X?? 1,10 “' C 
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U,ichin e and the doing of oii„»ial woik m 
dillcrent branches of studj Indian professors 
aro not at all inferior to 1 mope in proftssors 
m India I Imo no spice to speil of oilier 
service 5 

Air Thompson is against tiling any 
definite date fir nnj thing to be settled 
(p 2Glt Tho Greel l rtends evidently smt 
him better 

In Ins opinion ‘the Government is nt 
picsent fir the wiser ind lirivei md 
honester party to tho quarrel (P 2i»2 
l he people of India and large numbers of 
foreigners tluul otherwise 

Iho uithor thiol s from Mr Gandhi s 
jitsuit ictivities tint bo Ins chanted Us 
views on untoucliabiUty or at any rate 
modihed their rigout (263) Ho his done 
nutber Air Thompson thinks there ire 
close on sixty millions of untouchdles But 
they ire leally not half is miny According 
to even tho Simon Report p 10 pirt I 
chip 1 they numbei 13 G million 0 lint 
Report adds 

\\ o must make it j lain that the figures in the 
alovo table ire estimates and in rc pett of son e 
provinces have in nnj cn«e less significance tl an 
m others bo far as Mauris Bombay and tho 
t entril .Provinces are concerned there is not 
hloly to bo much di pute is to which are tho 
untouclnllo caxte 1 - and no reallv miteml 
differences exixt in the various calculations mad** 
1) it it is otherw )®e in the ease of Bengal tho 
l mtc 1 Provinces and IBil ir and Ori ®n In H me 
three in ret He font eel ion belli etn Ihcoielnal 
iinlmicl ahl tj anl )iadicol th nbiltlj is lets 
Ion ind a spccinl investigation nncl t ‘■how 11 at 
tie number of tl o«c who aro denied equal r ghts 
in ihc mittei if sclool® water and tl o hi o is 
le«s than the total tiven foi the depleted claves 
in those areas 

In As«ani tho t cure is laigelv conjectural 
No wide variation for the est mate given for tho 
1 unjab las teen put forward but this fact does 
not necessarily establish the accuracy of tho figure 
(ltal ours) 

Air Thompson states 

Government and missionary institutions have 
done most of what lias been done to uplift these 
clas os Thev furnish next to the communal 
quarrels the strongest jiwtif cation for the coot nued 
presence of tho British as overlot 26o 

He docs not notice the work of Hindu 
reforming bodies But that does not matter 
Regarding what tho Government has done 
for the depressed classes let me quote what 
l)r Ambedhar has said in Ins presidential 
address at the All India Depressed Classes 
Conferences recently held at Nagpur Dr 
Arabedkar is not a Non co operator Ho was 


in tho Bombay Council mid was ft member 
of the committee of tint Council which co 
operated with the Simon Commission H° 
lias been united bj the Government to 
attend the so called Round lnbtc Conference 
as n delegate The opinion of such a man 
is ax follow;* 

Before the British y on were in ft lonth-oift® 
ondition duo to voitr imtouohnbihly lias the 
Ihitish Government done anything to removo jour 
unto ichal tlitv Before tho Bntsh you com* 
n t diaw water fiom the vilhgo well Has 'P'; 
Itntisli Government secured you the right to tno 
well 1) fore tho ibitnli you could not cater the 
tun) lc Can v on enter no" Before tho Brili'm 
\ u were doniul tlio entry into tho 1 olicc force 
Does tho ltriti h Government admit you in the 
fo ie Before Iho Bnti h you were not allowed 
x i\e in the mihtiry Is that career now open W 
v m Mi ntlemen to none of these questions yo“ 
an give an alliii ntivo answci llioso who hare 
h Id so much power over the country for such » 
1 mg time mu«t have dono somo good But there i* 
rta nly no fundamental alteration in your position 
So fai is vo tare concerned the DntHi Govern 
ment Ins accepted the airangcmcits as it lounu 
tlx m nnd has preserved them faithfully in m® 
manner of the Chinese tailor who when given an 
old coat jxa i at tern, proluced with pride an exam 
replica rents patches and all A onr w rengs ha'" 
remained as open sores and thev have not beep 
lighted and I say that the Hritixh Government 
actuated with the lest of motives and principles 
will al \a\s remain powerless to effect any change 
«o far ns your pat tirular grievances are concerned 
No* aty ian remove your guevances as well ax 
yoi can ind you cannot remove them unte s you 
got political power in your own hand® No share 
of this j ohtieat ivyuci can como to you so long as 
the BntiMv Government rtn aim. wheie it is 

Ihc author considers the existence if tho 
depressed classes the stiongest justification 
for the continued presence of the British as 
overlords Tl e position of the Negroes in 
Ameiica is in some respects worse than tho* 
of the depre sed classes here AVhy is not 
British overlordship necessary there 5 

They (the Muslim deputation) received a °J ,n 
pathetic answei and in the Aloiley Mmto Nefoims 
J19UJ) the tonmuna! principle appeared It may 
10 conceded tl en tl at the Government flung 
into Modern India tho apple of discord SO far ax 
uiscotd has j rocce&ed from politics But it was 
done in response to request 229 

But tho deputation itself was a command 
performance according to ilaulana Arohimed 
Ah And T ord Jlorley writes in bis 
1 ccolIetUont addressing Lord Almto Aou 
started tl e communal hare ’ So tho truth is 
that Lord Jliuto asked the Mu°alnians to 
wait upon him in deputation in order t® 
pray for communal representation and be 
granted tins prayer 
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But at present and for years pa*t, while 
England is still alt powerful m Indn there 
is and has be«n religious war to all intents 
and purpose* Let AliUbai Sakkur Jamalpur 
Calcutta Ki horeganj Dacca etc bear 
witness The presence of Fnghnd his not 
therefore, prevented religious » ir A\ hat is 
the use then of holding out the dread pro 
pect of religious war as a damper upon anv 
desire for the Bnti h evacuation it India - 


the incessant communal *tn(c of India fault 
in the constant n c e of the mill tan to keep order 
Lsnallv the request is for Brill h iro p* as 
neutral w 4 

1 ut Sir Nrakana Nair iJairnm of the Indian 
tent rat Committee Kaja Nawab \li khin ind 
Sardrr Bahadur Slnhdev Smch have romteil out 
in ll eir joint memorandum that in the disturbances 
''hicli followed the Partition o’ Bengal in w bich 
the Mn«l ms were on the side of the t loveroment 
and Inc I Indus m oppo ition tl e troops emj loj «J 
were Gorki as who are Hindu* and not the 
British. In the I uDiab riots too in 1910 the 
troop* ured were Gurkhs In Malabai vhen the 
HopUh riots took place two years later the out 
break was finally quelled ty Gurkha* and Kacliin 
«no are accustomed to «uch hilts and forc*tcd 
territory 


"More recently Bnti l» *oldicrs were not 
riqnisi ioned to prevent or put down th“ 
outbreak of lawlessness in Dacca and 
Kitfiorcganj lho police force ought to 
snflicc everywhere to deal effectively with 
communal strife 


Ifai Ibcoph a .. . 

a lady cn horrelut* whom be introduced to the 
Silh» as the r legitimate Queen *09 


Aonr authority, "Hr Thompson fii this 
story plea e 5 


Amnesty for political pn oners mean* that the 
men uad e tml firth* rojrd^r of Mr Saunders 
are to be freed. 1,1 


In making this comment the author 
uVpihys c tiler fits ignorance or ’’is d'i* 
honesty as amnesty has been demanded 
ottlj for snch political pn oner* a* (me not 
been guilty of or been accused of crimes 
of violence like murder attempt at murder 
etc 

AVith reference to Mahatma Gandhis 
eleven points Mr Thompson writes 


From this point, f for one find it hard to 
belli. ve that leis what he was or that he has 
not allowed circumstances to make him temporanlj 
a sheer politician and a politician only Such an 


offer of peace cannot have teen sincere Nothing 
of all that he demands is in tl e \ uoroy - power 
he is talking as if h tl ou lit he were dealing 
with \kbar oi Aurangzcbe lib 

The imputation of insincerity to Mr Gandhi 
de>erves to be treated with contempt 
His eleven points were not new flrey had 
been previously given to Mr JI Bomanji 
at his request to be placed before 
Mr Ramsay MacDonald as the terras on which 
Mr Gandhi would be prepared to recommend 
the suspen ion of civil di obedience The 
author thinks nothing of all flat Mr Gandhi 
demands is in the l iceroy & power 
But if one l iceroy could double the salt 
tiv by the method of certification why 
could not another abolish it by the same 
process Morco'er Mahatma Gandhi did 
not demand that the A iceroy should carry 
out all the eleven reforms by his «olc 
authority he wanted his Fvcellency to 
initiate con lderatiou of them which could 
be done ra isrious ways Air Thompsons 
reference to Akbai or Vnrangzebe 
has elicited the following observations from 
fhr Indian Social Reformer 


Lord Irwin is for i!i prat Heal purposes not 
mu h le» of an autocrat ilian \kbar or Auran^zebc 
lie cannot it is true order people lo be trampled 
n deathly eiephaais or hare Him roasted in 
l>o ling oil or walled up alive But le can tv 
>rd nance deprive the people of any or all fheir 
freed >oi conxeit innocent and even meritorious 
act nto ee nuable offence-- tan stop Ihe course 
of judicial proceedings at any stage and can 
appoint special tntunsls to fiy perrons secured 
of capital charges without Hie *afc guards provided 
t \ tl o regular jud cial procedure flavins regard 
to (he state of «orll oiiniou the Ot finance 
powers of the \ eeroy are no le s autocratic than 
tlic pow ere of the Ate hul f mpei or* 

Let it be noted hret that r o far no progre » 
whatever has teen mad in persuading jlo«lems 
to *et pati on m before religion ltd 


Air Thompson Ins great rapacity for 
ignoring fact* In all province* numerous 
Murofmaos including Congress presidents 
and provincial and di tnct leaders including 
Aluslim womeD have gone to jvl for jrncti 
'tag sah/agraha la the Bombay l residency 
the A\ar Council at present consist* onlv 
of AJosleras. AVhat happened in Peshawar in 
recent mouths wi» due to the influence of 
the Congress orcr the Moslem* of the >, M f 
Province who nre 90 per tent of its 
population 

,, S,® in Nonviolent Non eo-opcraiton 

lcr L m J ‘hi” 1 V "/ ki> ,0 ence and cannot bo 
li i- ra ' 3 any Government. It la Civil fli 
? n bedl * n< S the withholding of all laves the lennr 
mg of all orders and regulations l|j 
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But neithei Mahatma Gandhi noi anj 
thei Gongicss loader Ins asl ed that nil 
5 tiers and legulations arc to W ignored 
Tirol unjab "W *»i effort is m histone event of 
treat imiortance We at o umtsnallj fortunate in 
tint wo pa»se s the I io it want Uoveinm s own 
itr unt of too on alien Fume mi „h 1 ti iei 
s ide such hrto immUrs of Or entils to die for 
it m the shandies of lhndris* and in the h uil'e 
Mo ojotamnn «langhtei ■* “suiclj it mist lo ihe 
I nt trovo in the w 1 1 lil s» hlstoii ll « so nnnv 
thousands from a s il j«.ct iaeo willuab oil icd 
themselves in mi vile levondall pe edenr md 
to £>11 ort a i uriel a Inch was n n of their 
lnn*in w nl o it and tannot have scei l am of 
then l i in 1 14 

Persuade and willingly are the most 
imp rtant words in the ibovo pass igo I he 
n tl oi himself supplies the contiadiction 
when he writes on pages 118 10 I suj poso 
no one who was tu Ifcsotrafirnra /m< (he 
slightest doubt tint a good many of the 
Indian troops had conic there against tl eir 
wishes and staaod tl uo sullenly 

ho latter paitition [of Bengali (which t is not 
usnl to till a i ai titi n) follow el lines (f nationalitj 
anl lm„ui„e instead of plating a jau of si cars 
acro«s them 88 

Dus is only partially fme Ihe 
reconstituted Frounce of Uilm and Onssa 
includes serct at Bengili «peal ing areas and 
includes somo On} h specking tiacts while 
excluding others 

In each Prounco aie a few Diusional Comm s 


sioncn Ciulians who aie ovir groups of Other 
Civilians the oidmarj district officers 53 

Not in uir/i proa nice Madras has no 
Diusional Commissioners 

spcal mg of the Morlej-Minto Reforms of 
1*10 1 the aittlior states on page uO -These 
Reforms n etc billed bj India with delight 
Ions they set tn little enough and to have 
been long enough waited for .As the reader 
Una have noticed from some jne'iowa 
extiacts Mr lliorapson is fond of mnl' ,,1 o 
swupmg statements Only some Indian 5 
not all Inilcd the Reforms of 1903 There 
weie manj notable Indians in tho«e days 
and some ef them no still nine to whom 
Ihn seemed little enough nnd to hare bc on 
lu»V enough waited for 

Mi Ihompsou f Hours Dominion Status. 

1 ut jj) j PjcJ wiclm or rather in a Tho»)p 
soman senso \\ ith what limitations he 
would concede it the reader can judgo from 
nimj of tie passages extracted from his 
bool m tins aiticlc lor him the next step 
\\\ Indirn political evolution i$ not Dominion 
Status Snas he 


There is Donim on Status - fho right way out 
lut low beset with difficulty 1 Immediate fill 
Dominion Stilus would mcrelj male i fool of Intlix 
oi rather \ it her where slro cannot help making i 
tool ot hjrsclf (and an evtrcinch uni ippy fool) 
Ir dependent lnd a would be like Independent 
tiiini but fai n ore torn and wretched eeen moio 
i idiculo 13 i Bpcetaclo to the outside world lO 11 
No comments aro needed 



Venkatesh B. Ketkar 

B\ JOGF 5 cm N DRV RA\ 


N EWS reaches me from Btjipnr that 5Ir 
Venfca*esh Bipu Ketkar the 
a trononer of Inin wide r potation 
expired on the drd of Atijru t at the ago of 
77 I little thought while writing the renew 
of his latest work tl it he would n >t live 
to read it B> hi» deith our ciuntrv !>-. a 
a veteran astronomer of ripe experience and 
unbounded cntlm'nmi for the call “ of 
almanac reform 

Mr Retkar* ance tors lived in h tiki 
a ullage in thp di trict of Ratni«iri V* ut 
’ 0 ytars ago they came to I’uthan on the 
GoJaian and settled there 3Ir k tkars 
father Bipu bin tri ketkar wi» i great 
Sanskrit sebdar and istrmamer Ho was 
invited to Nargundi in the di trict of 
Dhirwar by the U ja of that tlace 
Venkatesh was born here in 18 4 Rut le 
lo t his father at the ago of sixteen and 
was confronted with pecunnry difficulties 
Somehow he managed to defruv his vchoi I 
expei»°s aid pined the Matriculation with 
distinction winning the Jijeebhoy Prize 

Prosecution of further study was 
impossible and young Ketkar hid to earn 
1 is hvilihooi a> a teacier I believe in a 
Government Training school V\ hile thus 
employed he had the curioity to probe 
*! e a tronomicil books wl ich I is 
jail er 1 ad written \lreidy tl total solar 
eclipse of 1K03 winch he observed at 
Kolhapur had made a deep impression on 
nis mind ][e be„an to study ^auskrit 
astronomj but could not follow it 

intelligently lie tlerefore turned Ins atten- 
tion to * uroj ean astronomy and with 
patience and per tiennco gradually made 
s way into the region of higher mail ematics 
and mastered tie details of both Indian 
and European method of calculation At 
tl e age of thirty 1 e wrote 1 is ftrst book 
hjotirgmutan a book of tables for the 

tn m iR U | t ci at,0n T al ™ anac 11 published 

}“ 1R . S . * nd followed in tho next two ycais 
,lam nn( l f aijaijantt the 
^ mm , A ltn c! av 0 n fi «»'/«>« He 
ff 12 "dtho- of nine books covering 
a period of thirty two years Of course it 


wn beyond the means of i p>>r school 
ma>ttr to undertike publication willnnt 
libenl support of wealthy noblemen Many 
of his boks hue 1 een Ion out of print 
and mait the simo liberal | ublic spirit 
One of his books Golthayn /> it in (problem 
of t vo bodies ha> not vet 'ten tho light 
of div He retire 1 from Government «enice 
in 1011 as hirst Vs I tan t Di|Uty 



Venkatesh II Ketkar 

tducational Inspector but as will be seen 
from above was busy up to tho date of h s 
death in the pursuit of lus favourite 
sub] ct 

Kvery reformer had his 1 ours of trial 
and Vfr Retkar had his share m full I 
one of his letters (dated Poona 18th I) * 
1924) ho wrote to me 
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‘In \ i) lfi% 1 gave a lecture m the 
Bombay Town Hall on my Jifotn gninta 
nid concluded by saying that it was the 
lesult of m\ rnadnes® for n o sane man 
could ever have undertaken such a vast 
and profitless job Justice M 0 Knnnde | 9 | 
wlio luesuled eulogized me bv savins We 
badly want moie mad men lit e Mr Ivctlnr 
who can change the destinies of the 
world These woids touched my heart 
and I feM that l had not wasted my 
energv But that was thirty four years 
ago wlen Mr Kotkar was just emerging 
fruit the obscurity ot an obscure school 
Since then the march of the indomitable 
champ on of Chitra has not been unsatisfactoi y 
It takes long time to prepare the soil for 
new seeds to grow 

\ery ft.w of us leahze the tiemendous 
influence of our calendars on the mental 
outlook of the millions of the Hindu-* silcntk 
hut mexoiably regulating their social and 
religious institutions They furnish the 
iron chain by which the vauous unit-, are 
bound together and preserve the traditious of 
ancient culture which nothing else could do 
Bat none have so far bestowed any thought 
on the diversity of chronology which has 
divided provinces into linguistic and sectarian 
areas and compelled them to use the Christian 
calendar for dating their correspondence and 
documents Hor are the calendars simple 
Daily life demands a simplified calendar 
of months whose length is fixed and the 
week day on the first of each remains the 
same so that oue would not require to consult 
an almanac for date of any day of the year 
The leap year of 3(56 days which comes on 
every fourth year stands in the way of a 
simplified calendar But rules may bo framed 
for avoiding the difficultv I do not believe 
in the fetish of scientific accuracy in the 
affairs of life because it ii» impracticable 
and because it diverts our attention from 
•more important duties Let astronomers go 


on calculating to the thousandth of tt second 
of time where n n ce->sary, but let iia ordinary 
peoples be satisfied with what is practicable 
So I thial when Siaraj comes, one of the 
duties of tho legislature will be to standardize 
ttie Indian cilendir for nil parts of the 
country ns the British Government Ins done 
for measures of space anil mass In tin*' 
connection I may lefei to the movement of 
the International Fixed Calendar League 
USA for remedying the defect of the 
Christian calendar AVo know, it consists 
of twelve months of unequal length fixed 
arbitrary which are not exnct multiples of 
the week except t‘ e month February in 
common \ears It proposes twelve montls 
of 2S days each and a thirteenth month of 
days to be named ‘sol' and inserted 
between the third and the fifth month of the 
piesent calendar The league enumerates 
seventeen advantages which will follow front 
tho proposed reform One of them i> that 
the da> of the week would always indicate 
the monthly dite The remaining sixteen 
benefits relato more or less to business life 
and earnings But our months whether 
lunar or solar arc uot unscientific and wc 
aro not vet prepared to reduce human life 
into clod* j wonder how the civilized 
people will occupy themselves when nil 
waste of tune will be eliminated and 
efficiency of man as a machine tailed 
hundred per cent Wo cannot accept thou 
calendar which will have no meaning to 
us At tho same time wo most not overlook 
tho advantages of one civil calendar for the 
whole of India which will necessarily be 
solar with the lengths of months fixed Mr 
Ketl ar was best qualified to show the way 
It will bo difficult to find another man "he 
ha* studied tho calendars of tho diffeient 
provinces as well * s he did If cs right 
would have been at the head of the 
Department of Indian Almanac 



New Tariff Trends In Great Britain 

Propaganda of the Press Peers 
Br M1LFRFD WELLOCK, 51 P 


T HE political life of thio country is 
undergoing a profound chan e mucli 
more profound indeed than is apparent 
ou the surface Toe problem of unemplov 
ment, which has assumed world proportions 
and on a large scale is playing buoc with 
established economic theories and political 
policie and producing a disp sitnn to 
consider theories and policies which 
previously have been anathema. 1. the 
present time political conflict and controversy 
are raging round the question of tariff 
Even the Libera' Partv whi-h his alwav> 
stood for unadulterated Free Trade i- n >w 
prepared to prohibit what s called dn nped 
goods” by which is meant sub ilized 
exports sold at less than the cost of produc 
tion At the Liberal Summer School ]u t 
held n prominent Liberal Mr F D Sim >n 
3L P. has suggested that it might be well 
worth while to consider a 10 per cent dety 
•on imported goods for revenue purposes 
■with rebates in certain instance- 

As to the Labour Pirty it refuses to 
swear either by tariffs or Free Trade 
believing that the root cau-c of unernploy 
raent and poverty is the Capital l-t system 
itself Thus whilst adhering to the principle 
of Frco Trade it is prepared to depart from 
what has hitherto been regarded ns strict 
Free Trade policy by the setting up of 
Import Boards, and possibly to the extent 
of guaranteeing a price to the farmers for 
such a crop as wheat say 

Bat in the rants of the Tory Party there 
h. at present the utmost confusion For 
•some* years past the policy of that Party, 
as expressed m its political programme has 
been that of Safe-guarding During it3 last 
term of office the Tory Party laid down the 
conditions under which industries might be 
■“safe-guarded ’ by means of a tariff. The 
procedure alopted uas, that a Committee 
it set up was to examine applications from 
particular industries for a protective tariff 
If the Committee were satistied that a tariff 


could be given to a particular industry, 
which would benefit that industry without 
at the sam° time injuring any other indu-.tr} 
or materially affecting prices a tariff might 
be imp» ed 

L ider this procedure quite a number of 
industries secure 1 a tariff either of 
2> per cent or WIs per cent But in no 
case did one of th“ major industries securo 
a tariff \n 1 although quite a number of 
s n ill industries secure 1 a tariff taken alto- 
gether they cirer but a very small propo tion 
of our total industry 

\s time went on however it was 
re-Mgmzed that the advocates of tariffs would 
not rest satisfied until safe-guarding was 
applied to the majir industries Moreover, 
the major industiies themselves were 
beginning to objec f to tho extension of 
safe-guarding to the smaller industries, whilst 
they were rigidly ruled out Thus some of 
tho heads of the big iron and steel 
industries in particular, be<mn to assert 
themselves The Directors of a big tube 
combine fir instance stated definitely that 
they wonld not tolerate the extension of 
safe-gaardmg to small industries which used 
iron and steel as their raw material unless 
iron and steel also received a protective 
tariff 

The reason for this was obvious, for in 
many cases the protected small industries 
were buying cheap foreign iron and steel 
Hence a new situation was created in the 
Tory Party At this stage matters were 
made much worse by the intervention of 
the farmers who declared that if the policy 
of safe-guardmg were to be extended to the 
big industries which would mean that they, 
the farmer* would have to pay higher prices 
for their implements and machinery, they 
would demand a tariff on imported foodstuffs 
That declaration though not altogether 

unexpected com* like a bomb into the Tory 
Party which had always professed to be the 
friend of the fanners. The Conservative 
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Party, or at any rate the official-. thus 
became very quiet on the entire question 
of tariffs Hat the> we n. Riven no peace 
A largo section of their followers who 
avowedly behoved in Pntcction and had 
never hidden the fact, farced the issue and 
thus put the Tory leaders in a very 
difficult position tor in the Tory l’trtj 
there are pTominLnt sections including 
Churchill the Cecil*, the IKrbis itc. who 
despite their yielding on the issue of Safe- 
RuarduiR still held strongly to the principle 
of treo Trade It is also interesting to 
recall that when the Safe guarding procedure 
was adopted by the lory Pirty Mr Stanley 
Baldwin as Prime Minister definitely stated 
that the intention was to safe guard indus 
tries for a period of five y cars only say inf, 
that an industry which could not pull 
itself together so as to meet its competitors 
in other lands in the spaco of hvc years was 
not worth safe guarding 

Tho position above described was reached in 
the dosing period of the lato Governments 
term of office But nt tho time of tho general 
election in spite of tho determined efforts 
of tho full blooded protectionists there was 
no alteration in the official policy of the 
Party Mr Baldwin refused to budge from 
the tried policy of safe guarding Further 
more his speeches did not givo any indica 
tion of enthusiasm for the application of 
safe guarding to tho big industries and he 
persistently declared that the Conservative 
Party was not in favour of a general policy 
of Protection 

Since the advent of the second labour 
Government the position has entirely changed 
Officially the Tory Part) still stands for a 
policj of Safe-guarding but certain modifies 
tions are brought in which ma> in fact 
legitimately be construed ns giving a quite 
new significance to that policy 

These modifications are due to the intro 
duction of what now goes by the name of 
Empire Free Trade And here there creeps 
into British politics one of the most interest 
ing and in many ways humorous episodes 
known to modern politics Tho source of 
this episode is that well known personality 
Lord Beaverbrook who however has to some 
extent been assisted by that equally 
aggressive press peer Lord Bothermere 

At first the aim of these press peers 
appeared to be the formation of a new 
political patty n The United Empire Party 
The aim of the new Party * was to recons 


truct the icononnc life of this country ot> 
the basis of 1 npiro Im frado Tint policy 
involves a system of tariffs which, if adopted 
would complct 1) revolutionize tho trading 
and commercial rchtions of this country 
with tho n t of tho world Indeed l! > 
utterly impo sihlo to cancmvo tho ripercus 
sions which might tako place as tho result 
of tho adoption of n tariff policy alotu, the 
lines suggest d by tho sel appointed leaders 
of the United * npiro Party lor it must 
not b n forgotten that this ountry at tho 
present tim n enjoys "most favoured nation 
treitmont with over forty countries Tnen 
of course th«*ro was the danger of J ord 
11 iverbrook s policy giving rise to new 
blocks of antagonistic Powers and new 
allunces which might prove disastrous to 
the peace of the world and destroy some 
of the hopes for world peace and world 
economic co operation which nre at last 
mere a in^ly asserting themselves. 

But tho tragedy of the new caropatgn-- 
nnd no thoughtfal person can deny that it 
is a tragedy —is that it has not been at 
all thought out, there Irnmg beea not the 
slightest attempt to work out in scientific 
fashion tho policy that was being so loudly 
pro ichcd Never in tho history of this 
countrv have «o many newspapors combined 
to advocate a policv on such flimsy argil 
ment and such superficial facts as in this 
case and in opposition to all tho established 
political part es including that to winch 
those papers nominally belong Great 
head lines and heavily typed two column 
article supported by heated leaders have 
from day to day informed and amazed the 
world of the number of British citizens 
who have rallied to the banner of tbe new 
Lrangel "i et not a singlo soul could 
explain the new gospeL Even now after 
many months of propaganda, I doubt if 
there is a single person who can Say what 
Empire Free Trade really is and what its 
advocacy involves The only thing that 
seems certain at the moment is that the 
success of the new Party will deprive the 
Tory Party of the leadership of Me Baldwin 
for Mr Baldwin has doclired over and 
over again m the most emphatic language 
that he will never be a party to a policy 
of full blooded Protection involving a> b* 
contends the Beaverbrook policy doee- 
mvolve heavy duties on imported foreign 
food 

It is interesting to observe the stage* 
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Beaverbrook lias carried T the , n open door to the food producers within the 

baa brought into being Lord B^verbruok JP® stressed by a tariff on imported 

is a very powerful and mo ' t , ’“ te th ot f 0 odrtuffi> from foreign countries the conditio 

•personality and there is n ° deD * 1D * *!£ s „ fulfilled for securing sufficient ra arte*® 
be i> intensely earnest He posse es oor miDn f lc tored goods to provide a 

abounding energy and can talk • » bnt «; 0 | 0 t,on to our unemployment problem 
rid infinitum He welcomes opp Bat Baldwin and the officials of the Tory 

wears ,t all down in steamroller f^hum to bndge Thev remembered 

Hts powerful press «‘ Tes .J“ ore?s p P ee r all too vividly the two occasions since the 

which no opponent other tha P ivhich the Tory Party had fought a 

could possibly wield W hen h General Flection on a fall blooded Protection- 

ont and demanded the formation of a new Gewnljlecimn ^ not prepared for 

Party— the United Empire Partv „ enera i „ notber defeat on that issue Then camo 
was Empire Free Trade with . fateful decision Lord Beaverbrook camo 

tariff on imports from foreign ^ountm the tatetni aec^ snpported by his boasted 

It was obvioos that such sweep g ( d D { supporters threatened to fight the 
lintmns would not be S n °Z levelled Semi Tory Party at the next General 

the criticism that was bound <?outh Flection and at every intervening by election 

against them Canada Austraha and ouxn ™«mn the Tory party was being 

flnea at once rose up m arms tnner no defectlons nll over the conntn 

circumstances were thev f . R b _ 4 be free The leaders were at their wits end Special 
their irdutr.es to be dest Xtred goods Srty Meetings and Conferences were called 
importation of British tn ' l " uf j h modi But peace was impossible Eventually, a 

These declarations brought , tb " Free horn d meeting between Lord Beaverbrook 
fi cation df the new policy Fmpire ^ Mr Baldwin took place when the latter 

Trade could not bo adopte In JSnied that at the next election ‘be Tory 

» swi s'.. '«i 

a, lu .^ He e f st 

that the Dom.m.r>« *Ioll; tV dtcraon •= » ¥ t £ P fft “ I 

t>«rd nd that ; ly «„ it ,„d h,s .hd he called c« ’ the ittaol 

impracticable Lord Be n ion s that \ discussion arose in his newspap , , 

great rsins to explain to the ; b e ^ Wllh the money which 

he had not the -bghtest intention to^am^ ^ hepn collected to secure the success of 
the development of thei . 10n there the new Party at the polls 

contended tl at despile this re^ m)gh ^ Bnt the newly established peace was 

was an ample field in the)r mutual not to a bide It very soon leaked out that 
carry out a reciprocal pobey „ c 0 rt of Baldwin had no intention of advocating a 

advantage Injb] 8 established tariff on imported foreign foodstuffs despite 

oe - ■ , fact that he wos willing to put that issue 

T -_j Beaverbrook was 
,*« of a referendum 
Prime Minister who 


advantage In this lunj« L", ab l“shed 

Empire Tree Trade CJ , pitn ]ation the fact that he was wining u» pu* .u«. 

Thusdespite this imp obiscapllon a referendum Lord Beaverbrook 

laird Beaverbrook held tenacio J mapDa tc fnripu . What is the use of a referei 
—Empire Free Trade , ^ p?an and bc declared if the Prime Minister «»» 

le knew the value of a goo t was s lt refuses to suprort sucli referen- 

m a private meeting where »n tl at he dum ? Certainly the position was absurd 

being discus ed 1 beard lt an And co the fight was resumed Further by 

held on to this pi Tase b 

•exceedingly good one Dominions Lord 

Despite the re\olt ot tner» ^ # ^otc 
B eaverbrook still held the )re markets 

complete exploitation or i , n dnstrial 

b»ii. 


' r encce'sfol But 


development of Great 

that tie one coudition oi taxation 

bargaining towards this end was 


Certainty me 

And so the fight was resumed Further by 
elections took place such as that in north 
Norfolk in which Lord Beaverbrook m 
spite of all protests put up a candidate 

kbout this time Mr Neville Chamberlain 
was made Chairman of the Tory Party 
- ■ the battle between Lord Beaverbrook 


and the Tory Party continued as hotly 
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over it is goner'll!) accepted tint tlio 
referendum issue is dead 

An interesting and significant incident 
occirnd in the llouso o t Commons just 
before the close of the recent Session llio 
Tory Pirt) put down a Vote of censure 
against the Government the chief i»em 
in which comp! lined tint the Government 
had not given considenti »n to the question 
of taxing foreign food Tho Motion was a 
tributo to Lord Beaverbrook s influence 
although he linn elf was not deceived by 
it The jnteristing fact was that m moving 
the Mot on Mr Baldwin left the question of 
the taxation of imported foreign i od abso 
lutely aline M htn ho sat down tho House 
was breathless and amazed Iu spito of tho 
bluff and pretenco of that Vote of Censure 
the policy of the lory Patty remained 


unchanged thev still refused to support 
the taxation of food 

That is h in mutters stand at the moment 
The war inside the Tory Part) still rages 
but in tho country nil is quiet Conserv itive 
M I’ s and cmdidites are is silent is the 
grave They tiro afraid to make speeches as 
no one can sa) whit a wed or a month may 
bring forth 

As fur tho Labour Government it is of 
course oppised to nnj sjsttm of tariffs 
But it favours the control of imports It 
thus favours the adoption of Import Hoards 
and the hulk purchase of foodstuffs by a 
statutory bidy Itus policy it proposes to 
discu s at tho forthcoming Imperial 
fonfirencc 

September 1G 1930 


Creative Nationalism in Turkey 

By JAG ADIS AN M LCJHaRAPPA ma Phn 


A DlCADl OF PliOORESS UNDER A DlCTATORSUir 

n T is now a little over a decade since tho 
fi Turkish tv itional pact was signed by 
the Nationalist deputies of the old 
Ottoman parliament in Constantinople T1 e 
pact was a demand for independence on tho 
part of tho beaten and largely disarmed 
Turks Tho last of the articles of the pact 
declared tt it Tin key Tile every country 
si ould enjoy complete independence and 
hoerty in tho matter of controlling her 
national destiny economic development and 
the administration of tl o country od modem 
lines \\ ith such ends in i icw the Nationalists 
opposed all restrictions which seemed mimical 
to their national aspirations It wa* the 
signature of tl is historic document which set 
loose the Turkish revolution At the stern 
command of Mustapha Ivomal old Turl ey 
began to tread a new path And the 
unci anting Fast under the sway of 
nationalism and in obedience to ir n willed 
dictatorship has produced the swiftest and 


most sensational succession of changes which 
any nation lias ever wrought within the 
ridiculously short period of a decade of its 
national life 


Young Turley Wipes our Islamic Traditions 

The fall of the Ottoman dynasty was only 
a detail although that dvnastv was the oldest 
in I urope Attainment of territorial in 
dependence Ins proved to be no more than 
its preliminary task Its more striking and 
abiding interest lies m its domestic rather 
than m its foreign affairs It is here that wC 
notice what from the Islamic point of view, 
can only be desenbed as the treason of 
Turkey For centuries tl e Sultan of Tull ey 
wielding the Sword of tho Prophet I ad bten 
the Caliph of Islam Whatever might be the 
reverses of fortune elsewhere ho remained 
lnvicriato as an institution not so much » 
suzerain ns a state of mtnd Suddenly he 
was got rul of and the State was secularized 
More than that Mustapha Kemal instead of 
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to mept the growing need for trnn®portation 
facilities the Turkish Government recently 
appropriated about Rs 360 000 000 to bo spent 
in the next twelve years in the construction 
of ratlroids the building of harbours and 
the carrying ont ol important irrigation 
projects The plan includes a network of 
transportation lines all over the Asiatic 
peninsula Railroad construction m Turkey is 
extremely difficult because of the wildness of 
the country the presence of vast deserts and 
great mountain ranges Besides the country 
is also cut up by rivers which necessitate 
the construction of many expensive bridge* 
The task of putting through this important 
scheme ha* been entrusted to Swedish and 
German engineers In tl e last two rears 
400 miles of railroads have been opened up 
•and m the next five years it is expected 
that somethin? like 1 400 miles of railway 
■will be opened up The railroad which will 
•connect the capital Angora with the rich 
■coal mines along the Black Sea coast will 
not be open for traffic for about three years 
Turkey hopes that the Angora Siv as railroad 
will be ready by the end of this year 
A year later she expects to connect West 
Anatolia with both the Mediterranean and 
the Black Sea with Sivns ns a centre In 
Ereli are some of the world s richest coal 
mines which have been only partly utilized 
because of the lack of transportation facilities 
Before the elapse of many more years 
Turkey hopes to have a large enough network 
•of railroads to meet the country s commercial 
needs 


But at Home Cajipugx 


With a desire to improve Turkey s 
economic condition the bay at home 
campaign was set afoot Turkey was well 
known for its beautiful fabrics but in com 
petition with the cheap machine made goods 
of tl o West the Turkish industries began 
to d cline Kemal Pasha is now trying to 
revive the * indigenous industries Last 
year the Premier violently attacked the 
increasing tendency to use imported silks 
and perfumes by the women of Turkey We 
•will consent no longer ho declared to 
having our daughters perfumed with expen 
sive extracts and dre®«ed in foreign silks 
We want them at the urging of their 
mothers who with their heads ornamented 
•with the flowers of Anatolia transported 


munitions in our time of neid, to consecrate 
themselves to the pursuit of a vigorous 
physique We wart them clad in the silks 
of the country exhaling the pirfnmo of the 
flowers of our mountain* reflecting the 
spirit of economy and sobriety ’ Another 
movement known n3 “Turkey for Turks 
seeks through legislation to keep cut 
foreigners from lidding posts of responsibility 
and to make tho*o wl o ate already holding 
such posts to relinquish them Post3 carrying 
fat salaries aie always sought for by 
foreigners nnd the non movement is directed 
against making Turkey provide careers 
for foreigners while the highly qualified sons 
of the soil face unemployment Tins is n 
lesson that many of the countries of the 
East can well learn from Turkey 

In order to givo protection to homo 
Industrie® Turkey has been busy working 
out a new tariff scheme Witl the help of 
such protection Turkey is tryng to en 
courage the creation of new manufactures 
and al®o to stimulate those already m 
existence The new tariff is also calculated 
to bring m as much revenue as possible and 
to reduce the already unfavourable trade 
balance The law represents a decided step 
toward the utilization of the country s 
natural resources In ancient times Turkey 
was famed for its textiles faiences metal 
woTks and other products of Turkish crafts- 
manship With the advance of commercialism 
imported goods have crept in bringing loss 
to Turkish craftsmen For the first time in 
about half a century Turkey by the new 
tariff law is to have complete freedom 
in customs matters and now finis is 
finallv written to the history of the foreign 
capitulations 


Nation UsmciTiov Oinicmr of Boooytioa 


Side by side with „n these reforms 
’ S ,tl rr,ne i l “ 1,3 population 

i™ unturned 

what is called the most extensive popular 
education programme ever undertaken 
suddenly by au\ country but it does not 
include that sudden change which carnes 

n? D nlnS°>A 0D p t0 , 0 lar S* VOpuhUoO chaUgl 
of alphabet Turl ey under Eemal is putting 
over a new system of letter® alterin “ the 

even 1 ♦£ if”? ]‘ teratar ® « written” and 
even the tenets of the Jvoran To make the 
new alphabet popular Turkey uses th" radio! 
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about 1°000 teachers are also kept hu-T m 
th« education of the people tn the aw 
alphabet President kemal Pasha also keeps 
himself busv during his leisure P pr ™“* 
giving personal lessons Governme 
employees and newspapers have been askea 
under penalty to abandon the u> p of Arabic 
letters. This change in alphabet was introducca 
smee Arabic was found unsuited to meet tn 
needs of expression in modern civilization 
The literature that is now being transcnoea 
into Western characters is to bo cbi p y 
Western works on art and science Orientalism 
is being abandoned altogether Thu3 t 
-unchanging Fast is shocking me 
progressive West by the rapid introduction 
of many radical changes into its national a 
social life, m the teeth of all opposition 
from the less progressive and more orthodox 
section of the population 

Ten years agn when Turkey came unto 
the Nationalist G iv ernment it looked as thou -j 
Mnstaphi hemal would also s baro 
humiliating fate of the Sultan of five hundred 
years ago Tbo W Cst looked up >n the who! 
situation with a good deal of suspicion 


thought that the Turkish rule in spite of the 
fev progressive Nationalist* would be a 
return to the Dirk Ages since the Tar-, was 
"done and incapable of handling the 
problems of our time But a decide has 
fast rolled by and the ) oung Republic ba« 
surprised the Western world In fact 
Tarkey has made such gTeat progress under 
Kemal s dictatorship that it may bo said 
without any exaggerate that there is no 
precedent anywhere in history for so over- 
whelming n revolution No previous case 
exists in which a country lias outlawed its own 
laws and enacted an entire body of foreign 
law bo nation has ever been conscripted 
and sent to school to learn a new alphabet 
It is as it the new State wished wholly to 
forget its past No doubt the reforms and 
reus ons have come from above Even so 
thev show the sincerity of the national 
leaders and their earnest attempt to overcome 
the force of age old and unprogressive 
tnditions and customs Tho progress that 
T irkey has made within the absurdly short 
sp»c“ of a decade is indeed without parallel 
id history 


The Central Medical Research Institute 

{Sp'C.allv II nttm for rtc Vol'rn 


O' 

srsrt£ vg-,as-s 

Secretary for deciding °" 1 ® h institute 
the Central Medical R espar , c f R j) The 
(henceforth to be called *-■ _ ce c f the 
conference «». called “ *£^5 
resolution of Mr JayaVar in . ,, ws 
on February 8 which reads as follows 

.i, *ho Governor 
„ “Tha Assembly recommends to u* 

0 moral in Camcil (a) to “ adequate 

with a non-official majontj _ me dcal pro 

representation of the Die foitovi ms 

fessiou to inquire into and repo ^(Jd transfer 
points and (h) tn hold over the p to the 

of Uw Medical Research Institute hasa {11 ^ 

t land hash t« tdinsr at l^ehro j, sac nU> 

Committee a import l3 «nsidered br the 

(1) The most suitable university 


estabh hment of the Central Medical Research 

5 (*) 1 Tho constitution of the Govern og Bodj of 
the Ind an Re earth lend Association and 

(3) K*crntment for the Medical Research 
Tlenirtmcnt. 


Before giving an account of tho procee- 
dings of this conference it will not be out 
of place to give a short history of the 
scheme India being a tropical countrj 
suffers from a variety of diseases liko 
Cholera Plague Malaria Kala a/ar Small 
pox etc. which are more or less unknown 
in the European countries The Tesolt is a 
general low vitality and occasional outbreak 
of pestilences which claim an enormous 
number of victims (for example the 
outbreak of bubonic plague at Bombay 
and Calcutta in 1896-dS outbreak of 
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the influenza epidemic over the whole 
couutrj m 191b) Vll these outbreaks 
have f win 1 the Go\ eminent as well as tho 
public qtito unpnpxrcJ and it was felt that 
the firce of mi ton science !me n»t been 
utilize I as efficiently for combating these 
dis a e<* as could bo desired lrom time to 
tim a the 0 n rnment has shown commendable 
zeal m foun Img its arch institutes for tho 
inv tigition» of special diseases e g the 
IlilTsino In titute for Plaguo re eareii m 
Ranh it the C ntral Research Instituto at 
I\ i auli (chieflv devote 1 1 > anti rabte treatment) 
tho Ctlcntta School of Tropical Mi licinc etc 
Soraeh nes e ithusiastic workers have imposed 
upon themselves tho task of invpstigiting 
causes of particular diseases an 1 finding 
rem dies thereta c Sr Ronald Rost> s 
r smrctie which proved that the germs of 
malaria are c irried by mo qmtoes Sir Leonard 
R vg r s investigations on Cholera treatment 
which led to tho improved form of the 
Saline treatment and Dr Unendra hath 
Rrahmaclnns researches on tho treatment 
fir that terrible scourge of h imamtv i / 
Rah anr which led to tho discovery of Urea 
Stibamine. 

All these brilliant pieces of work show tho 
value of research on modern so entihe 1 nes for 
the eradication of diseases afflictin'* mankind 
Bat it is also apparent that ihe Goverimcnt 
of India has not shown ns much keenness 
ns national Governments in free countries in 
attending to the problems of snch general wplfnre 
and no effort was ever made for a systematic 
tackling of the problem The Government 
seem to have been roused to n sense of their 
obligations in 13°0 when they invited tho Into 
Professor G Stirling the eminent Physiologist 
of London to prepnre for them a scheme for a 
Central Medical Research Institute where 
research work would be earned on on nn 
intensive scale on all diseases affecting the 
population of India Oq the 23rd of September 
13 *2 tho Legislative Assembly adopted a 
resolut on approving the proposal to establish 
a C M R I Bat neither were the recom 
mendations of Professor Starling published nor 
was any effect given to the scheme till 1327 
the apparent eveuse being financial stringency 
In UP7 the Government of India appointed 
a committee to advise on tho organization of 
m’lical research in India This Committee 
(henceforward to be known a® the Fletcher 
Committee from its Pre ldent, Sir W Fletcher 
Se retary to tho Medical Research Council of 


Great Britain) submitted a report winch 
Instead of b ttig publislic 1 immedmftlv for 
cite ting public opinion < as marled confi- 
dential for s owe mystmom reason a fid 
winch created a great dei! of mi^iamcs in 
the minds of the non I M & medical 
profe-, ion nil over Tndn ns well as on the 
general public. Tho mam recommendations 
were however published and rfTirta were 
male to give rIT ct ta some of them without 
taking the public into confidence Tnc mam 
reco union lotions w ere 


(!) That Urn Central M R I «dm il \ 1* located at 
I) hri Dun which was rr»t>m nealxt on a •count of 
it-, saiuiniis climate and proximity to tho Oorcrn 
incnt if Inin 

( ») Out of TO 1 cher r^oarth pots In should 
1 e rcserv 1 for me liters of the IMS an j 0VPU f or 
tli renaming tv elv u the IMS jx-oplo would Ic 
onsidered v list lit 


Immedi itely on the publication of theso 
terms vigorous protests were made by tho 
Indian Medical Vssocntion the Bombay 
Medical Inion and otlmr me heal ASsO 
C'ltions nil oicr tho country Tho All 
India Medical Conference which met at 
Lahore in December 1320 also recorded its 
vigorous protest against tho scheme 


mo criticisms were nnmly directed 
first nonnst the cl oice of Dehra Dun ns it 
wis felt that a University centre whicn is 
, ° 4 n ,ar 7 ® cc » tr ° of population was the 
l,e«t po <iblo choico for tho location „[ s „ ch 
“ l »'!'t"th and secondly again t the reserve 
tion of snts for members of the IMS Tn 
the second Inter Umvorsitj Conference which 
oris hold last year at Delhi the question of 
location was carefully considered and °t was 
uoauimouslj resolved to request tho Govern- 
ment to consider the advisability of having 
it located at a Umversitj centre where 

ample dm, e«l fee, 1,1, e, , odd be a ,adabk 

and il here co ardmaled irort ,„,e,l, J 

poVble b>am,ieS ° fSC,e,,CC 'roi'ld bc 

Tv,Ji a r ieSP0ns °i to , P ul >lic sentiment Mr 
JayaUr moved the resolution already 
mentioned in the Assembly in which ho 
pleaded that the recommendations of the 
Fletcher Committee should bo discussed 
by a Committee consisting 0 , 
official members representatives of 
Universities having medio.I facnltms nil 
eminent non medical scienhsf » i ’ 
members of the Assembly The Conform™ 
consisted of the follow , n £ members C? 
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CHAIRMAN 
Health and I-and*. 


MEMBERS 

1 The Hon He Muor-Gcrard 

oc* Director General 01 i iu 

2 Ifa.or-tKne-at J I> Graham 

Health * omtm^iocer Government ol India. 

3 UC ° l b 

4. Dr Zia Cddm Ahmed man M jGesiahtive 
j Lt Col U A. J Uidney uls (retd.) / As^emby 
0. Dr T H. Menan ** ■ 

! D,taSll*« W, j 
i Dr SlnwdrfaUntrv^J^* >. '■$£!" 

9 Dr B N Vyas v.n Ifcu UMadur ‘•uit.xtive* 

tLutkcow) j 

10 Dr. Capt. B P Mukerjet. j 

It Dr K A. Rahman m-b. tPanjab) J 
15 Dr 1LS Soho, rjLV 

13 Dr K.S Kumu. CL r 

U A.B Reid, Eiir. lca. Dr Cretan Depart 
, , meat of Education Government of lodm 

U Sir A. House, " “J m SSS*5*i3S. 

Thf Dihra Dcn Scuntv. 

Four schemes were placed before the 
conference — Debra Dun schemes A 
Kasanh scheme Calcutta scheme. 

In the proposals which were submitted 
to the Standing Finance Committee in August 
1928. resort,;,; th« eotobliohmcnt « th ” 
C 3L K. 1. it was stated that the bojd "5 * l 
Chandbagh with certainalteratioosiind additions 
would suffice for the »cconnnod.tionu of the 
cam branches of the proposed 
It was stated that these ■*“£;* TX 
not cost more than six laths of ropere 
revised estimates snbeitted to the oonlereng; 
th- cost had leaped np to twenty Mbi 
of which not less than eight lalte ™" 
earmarked for the construction 0 . 

buildings for the members of the dep 
There is not much difference except in 
details between schemes A, an . 

between the Dehra Dun or the Kasauii 
schemes In the Calcutta , sc j“ e “l “, 1C T 
eight lakhs are reserved for land *p?boretory 
otherwise the estimates for the I 


are very much the same lor '.all the schemes* 
What we wish to point out is the extreme 
unreliability of all estimates for Ootern- 
mrnt managed afrucfurnJ plans The 
estimates of cost ol the Dehra Dun scheme 
suddenly leapt from rupees six lakhs {o , rDp ^ s 
twenty lakhs m course of a year (and in the 
opinion of many members the sums set apart 
for laboratory purpose are quite insufficient), 
and it can be safely said that but for the 
unanimous opposmon of the medical 
or. fessi >n the Universities, and the Assem- 
bly ibe establishment of the C 31 R I 
at Chandbagh woold have been a fait 
accompli on insufficiently icorkcd out 
estimates and that “cterna beast of harden, 
the hapless taxpayer of India would have been 
voted to a scheme similar to the Bombay 
Back Bay Reclamation scheme or the capital 
manufacturing scheme at Delhi 

Evidently the official representatives 
realized the weakness of their position with 
re-pect to the Dehra Duu scheme and 
after a show of argument, they threw 
Dehra Dud overboard, and concentrated their 
attentn n on an alternative schemo for the 
conversion of the existing research Institute 
at Kasauii to the proposed C 1LR I , with the 
omission of certain important sections 


Kasacii 

But the conference was not impressed by the 
arguments in favour of Kasanh The same 
objections, (scientific and educational which 
ore set forth in more detail against Dehra Dnn) 
holds against Kasanh as welL Aforeover, the 
selection of Kasanh would have been entirely 
against the recommendations of the Iletcher 
Committee which had definitely ruled out 
this place for such a purpose, and the 
exclusion of the Nutrition section from th© 
C J! R.1 as foreshadowed in the Kasauh scheme 
would have offended against the spirit of the 
Committee’s report which insisted on the 
need of haring all the sections at one ctntre 
for facilitating co-ordinated research It was 
felt by the popular representative that the 
official plea for Kasauh, which vras 
condemned by both the Fle tcher Committee 

* According to one of the delegates, the 
Government can make a saving of this amount. 

they make over the histone Hastings House 
lor this purpose This is situated in the healthy 
outskrts of the city and occupies an area of 
seventeen acres 
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11 iWcccnr Rhrlin- I, -wed on form an important \ irt of the work of this section 

as well as by Professor bnnin " as b ^ t , otv 3 inodiemUtry an l l*fa irmwolmrjr 

tho following motives : (1) The Debra Dun plan 1]ns pcctl0a will devote itself to the Bind; 
beinc doomed, they want to see tho whole of old drugs anl dticovery of new drugs. Thtf 
auestton of establishing the C M It I shelved requires n pomlnnition of chemists and medicine 
qui.buoii uk R n ,iri_ . linot wav to The importance of Mich worl can »«* rwly guessed 

or postponed indefinitely , the best way t frnm Rr( , ll Monstmc* v Inch tho following 

got this done would ho tho gradual expansion discoveries have conferred on mankind • 
of Kasnuli, which would then be used ns nn hhrlieh’h discovery of Sihar«an Gpcntjc against 
argument against tho starting or the CM.RJ Bjphihs), Hrahmvhan’s dmroverj of IVaStiUammo 

All I the loprcsontotivc. ol »■■>«?'••« JSSy Uni SSf 

(with tho solitary exception of .Colonel Halim an subject of s Land arc! 1 ration of pharmaceutical 
who, though he represented tho University preparations with nn tilt unite Mew to the rompiLv 
of the Panjab, is really nn official, being tion of an Indian .Pharmacopoeia .ought to como 


Offs Director of Public IIcMth). »nd Prolog KK5J 

Meghnad Saha, F n s, tho eminent 


non*medical scientist tvhom tho Government 
had invited to the Conference, put up a 
strong fight against the location of the 
proposed institute nt Dchra Dun or at Knsauli 
Ultimately it was resolved by a largo 
majority, the Government representatives 
not voting, to recommend tho establishment 
of tho proposed Institute at n suitable 
University centre Colonel Gidney remained 
neutral, though in his speeches, he showed 
a preference for Calcutta Dr Zia Uddm 
Ahmed was tho only solitary member in 
favour of Dehra Dun, Colonel Rahman voting 
in favour of Kasault No particular 
University centre was recommended, as it 
was thought advisable to wait for further 
information regarding tho different University 
centres But tho confcience was unanimous 
that the C M B I should be started as 
soon as tho financial conditions permtt 

Annoursis tor and aoainst Deuju Don 


raw products for ndigcnous medicines nro 
enormous and she shout 1 formulate her own 
standards comparable to surh standards in Fiiropo 
and America ton ign drugs of inferior standards 
should not lie allowed to t*o dnmjicd into tho 
defenceless Indian market 
See i 

Tills acetion will deal with Medical Entomology. 
Protoroolozj IMminthology 

Ocnernllv speaking tins section wall deal with 
the studj of laser ts and oilier earners of diseases, 
mosquitoes rats sandfly t set soils , etc. A know- 
ledge of tho r*!o pla\ed h> the mosquito in 
transmitting malaria which we owe to hir Ronald 
Boss and Senator Grasst has enabled tho American 
Government to taeklo the malaria problem in the 
Panama rono and render possible one of tho 
greatest engineering feats in the world m, tho 
opening of tho Panama canal Tho importance of 
these studies is therefore self evident. 

Sec. r > The Malarial Survej of India. 

Tins is more or less field work dealing with the 
purvey of physiographicnl and climatic conditions 
which are responsible for tho prevalence of malaria 
and suggesting means to combat them 
Sec fi Xhnical Research 
bee 7 Nutrition or Investigation of tho 
nourishing valuo of food stuff* 

Clinical Research or research conducted with 
patients in hospitals can only l>c earned out in 


. (jrge centres of population like Calcutta or 

lhe semantic ana educational arguments Bombay where there aro large hospitals and 
for and against Dehra Dun may now be 6et abundant supply of patients 


forth Tho Fletcher Committee recommended 
that the C M B I should bo organized 
in foe ioTiowrag sections some comment 
(our own) is added to explain to the public 
the scope and aims of each section 
bection 1 Epidemiology and Statistics 


Tho recent works on tho various kinds of 
■vitamines illustrate the need of dietetic researches 
FXOW. DjA ihw.t, vwpg&ftt ol Vnt 

Fletcher Committee scheme, the reader will 
have some idea of the work to be carried on in 

the proposed CMRI , the scheme is admi- 

This section will devote itself to tho continuous Fable, and, if properly worked out, is expected 
study in modern medical statistical work and to confer great blessings on the people of 
epidemiology Tho activities must be central India * 

Section 2 Bacteriology and Immunology T . 

This section will deal with bacteriological study ^refore turn to a critical' 

of diseases like Cholera Plague Typhoid kala-azar P®!?, r ecoramendations made by 

and some sections will be devoted to problems of the Fletcher Committee to put this scheme 
immunity from diseases Tho science of immuno- into effect 

logy is probably now entering on a new career on Tho Fletcher , 

account of Dr D Herelle’s discovery of ba^teno- tim,-- Ti nn nn mm| ttoe recommends 

phages A certain amount of work on this line is Dehra Dan on two main grounds (1) It is 
being done at Kasauli The subject of preparation near the summer and the winter quarters 
and standardization of vaccines and sera should also of the Government of India, (2) on account 
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, e w dividing medicil research 
of the superiority of its climate over that tw0 passes u)dmical research, (u) basm 

of cities in the plains But a perusal of \ « They have admitted that though 

ttar argument. shows that thelt preimnce MaeMCl I be beltcr tamed out at 

5 Dta Dun was but half-hearted and were ' „ seaport to wn "basic research 

based on certain matters which hare not ajarg^ ^ ^ m cl te farourable to 
come to the surtace In one p.ace, ^ -g- Thcate 

doarn>^*SS“.A™g^slS KtoT ”£*Cb/«EH™t” C ” 18 *” 

phy»i( tans and sanitarians ooald have ltfg6 no t interfered with by eitrem 

material to work on if it were located m We shall deal with the claims of 0 

city or seaport.” „ presently, hut what about clinical 

There is another argument on which the r / search ? The Iletcher Cjm^tteo seems to 

late Professor G Stirling greatly ins^edbut ^ conteQt to sacrifice it alto 0 ether 

which has been only half heartedly what they 

to hr the Fletcher Committee Th0 „. b „ made 

«3aajsSfAJsS£;stSte 

ttjsi&svts&J !?* •> te “Si d l I WSt;t.t 

« a »ijk tael." ““F" u a wm ftcj come and fill up 

. largo ceotre ot population and nohospiW be , ltIJC trt in large number, 

hoireret big, can attract a largo o Pcbro Dun , . bastc 

patient, I( anybody has inus.ons on this Now regarding tho claims of basic 

point, the recent closing of the N. r research In one place 

15 SSSadW*' " C ”™"ee researches ,n ,be medic.ld.ja 

bnios f rfd'wn°?em»S«r , bel „„ ”SaS B lg 

It may bo -d 'W the C M ^ ™ ?S" ?o,b ‘on tfe~.S5i. <K! 

devoted to research wort w°«*“ , rpsr a rc b, 
a large hospital. Bat in medical reswrcn. 
progress in investigations dep efect 

upon the study and observatto patients set forth in ttiese worus 

of the treatment on a large nu™ E * fe<Sfr> unmi-latable terras, as Prof Stalling did 
To take one example a r ;^ a f n Qr c Ctera m with greater force that intellectual contact 

Prof Dr Hahn prepared a * e ™ . . c (- 0 i e ra with great workers m physics, different 

Berlin But as he could e ! rv only on branches of chemistry, biology including 

patients in Berlin he could ”7 produced zoology is a great factor m stimulating 

cats and dogs in which cholera wlth that *,j e 0 f medical research which they 

by artificial means Not ^® in » d the serom basic. This should be clear to tvcry- 

these experiments, he had tosenu r ^ lf oce wants to prepare a drug .for. 

to Dr A C Ukil. of the National ci ^ 3 Kala-azar dyrenteiy, leprosy or small- 

Institute Calcutta, to try >t _ nm ber of pox on modern line®, he niu«t look for 

human beings because a ” al iable a t enidanco from a chemist in the chemical 

cholera patients is al wa > raI t of the woTk, to a bacteriologist in the 

Calcutta ’ . .. -u bacteriological part of the work Ehrlich s 

Tho Fletcher Committee was PJ™' L m SalTareon Brahmachan 9 Brea wtibamine, 

aware of this fact as the first Chopras jnvesti nations into pharmaceutical 

shows But they wanted to get r,d of the ^ * istry tnd a test for Kala azar are 

difficulty by inventing «cme very V 


>t up art! mamiamw w 
n^ii hed'work on' tho one hand and work not ol 
obvlws and immediate utilitarian character on tho 
other 

The Committee's convictions are clearly 
set forth in these words They recognize 
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triumphs of comhuntion of chemistry iud 
bacteriology A medical researcher cut oft 
from contact with an atmosphere of chemical 
and biological research as would clearly 
happen to aworW at Debra Dun could never 
accomplish these rcsnlts Similar remarks 
will hold good about the advantages which 
a medical researcher will obtain from contact 
with first class workers in physics and 
branches of biology tiz physiology and 
zoology 

F 10 feasor Saha gave an illustration from 
personal experience of a medico chemical 
research of great humanitarian valuo carried 
out in the humid atmosphere of Calcutta 


I had the plnsure of listening to a lecture 
lj my friend Colonel Christophers at Allahabad 
during the Science Congress of 1930 in winch 
ho de»crib°d Dr Brahm »chin s drug as won lerful 
beca i e it has killed LaU az ir to the extent of 
99 p»r cent 1 hive kno vn Dr Brahmachan since 
1 was a student and he used to coino so 
many tim a to the laboratory of the Presidency 
College w here £ had been w rking He had been 
trying different cliomical preparations of antimony 
I remember how many times he used to 
come to the colloid chemistry or the organic 
chemistry department to Dr NR. Dhar and 
other workers to get some idea of the be t method 
of preparaton of this drug He had worked dav 
and night in the atmosphere of Calcutta and 
carried out not less than 500 or TOO experiments 
and as a result he has got this wonderful drug 


But the Fletcher Committee having caught 
a fancy to Dehra Dun would not easily give 
up their ground They want us to believe 
and persuade themselves to believe that 
Dehra Dun is as good a centre of intellectual 
activity as Calcutta or Bombay Neither the 
Railway Institute or the projected Royal 
Indian Military College the Survey of India 
or the Forest Department on which thoy 
wax eloquent are likely to contain great 
chemists physicists or biologists nor will 
these places be ever the breeding ground of 
such men 


Lastly the claims of basic research has 
been wholly given away by such a competent 
authontv as Colonel Acton of the School 
of Tropical Medicine in Calcutta who thinks 
that there can bo no basic research apart 
from clinical research Says Colonel 
Acton 


At present m medicine there are many catc, 
tcords that are used by ns votaries which m 
nalh without very much moanin'’ O it of tie 
i* tone research ji fir m I can mako oi 
from the idi » l havo of tamed from its e’ 
ponents it consists in con lading inve tigatior 
for s ears and years outsido the realities of life i 


tlio hope that one day somotlung brilliant will 
culminate as the result of su*li lesearclies These 
findings will iu turn be utilized for pui he utility 
bj somebody who ism touch with life and its 
needs Various i samples are quoted t e the 
researches of II rlet on complement deviation and 
its application by \\ assermann as a test /or 
Syphilis the other is the researches of 
Pasteur on the growth of orgimsms in sterile 
media, attenuation of viruses the dextro and Jaivo- 
rotary power that certain substances possess when 
a beam of polarized light was passed through them 
Nov I contend that all tlmso investigations were 
very much in touch w ith the realities of h f e I 
am quite aware that law research should come 
first w henever possil le thus it is important to 
1 now the different sped os of mosqmtoes their 
several genera and their different habits etc The 
real necessity to ini estimate them arose nhen 
l lanson discoiered dir transmission of the Thlnrin 
banrrofli and its relihnn to the Culex fahgms and 
still latei bv Tloss s disco cri/ of the malaria cycle 
in the Anopheles Yjjim the necesc ty for the 
knowledge of tlio classification of sandflies did not 
originate solelv in the desire to 1 now all about 
the c insects hut from the urge that came from 
the field of clinical research tl at these flies had 
some relationship to the transmission of sandfly 
fever Baghdad sore and now ha a azar Clinical 
research has always given tho stimulus to ba ic 
m *» few isolated 
instances A complete description of the Culicoides 

jJ2Lu ery in, ^ s T ,ho 1 e entomologists who 
are dealing with this branch and tnn\ be of 
ultimate important in veterinary agricultural and 
medical science Oir object as mefl cal men is to 

In* C!5U ^ fl ? n a pf ' rfp / t mp,1 '°ds for the 
diagnosis and cure of those diseases that decimato 
the PopuUtion of the vast Fmpire These results 
will b- achieved bv working in backwaters where 
bah M ^' ,K0 J^o wants of the cSry thl 
hah ts of tho people tho climate and conditions 
under which they live from season to soason 
Under these conditions one sees diseases that are 
o no vital importance to India elevated o one 
of major importance In Calcutta the success of 
our researches h s been due to the unstinted 
lovaltc of the staff who havo worked during the 
because th f? Ut]]y *e that tins 
is the time of the vear most favourable for research 
as the chances of infection were at their h chest 
One may bo able to learn all about erul*mw 
dropsy from the literature bit one coutd nev« 
anpremte tho importance of sudden storms and 
floods m the production of the disease no toss ono 
lived m tho dis net v 0 ar after year In Ind a the 
number of workers is so small and financial amd, 
tions so stringent and there are man" ureentcalls 
for neepss tous research Basic research can anh 
le indulged in when necessitv for m md 
There are a numler of researches £ could name 
whmh could bo basic m ohara ter givin" us 
f in lamcnfal knowledge in physiology pMnmam. 
logy svstcmntic zoology etc I if ran weTfFwd 
t e n in our present s ate of need v Many of the e 
branches of science have more able invo ti^ator^ 
L l , E p ‘? lnn , .P" ^rd and we ear grt 
,ro ™ ,‘, he,r iwwlws In trained 

“2? w ? hlrc ptl » nn ,!nPx nl ireil field w i ore 
we want active and competent investigators to deal 
with our vital problems of disease ’ 
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E-a-dn! tho climatic jdc.ntAcn on 
Alch th» Fletcher Committee as "ell «> «» 
m.eroment o! India seamed to be so mnoh 
insistent not much need bo '™ _*JS 
ojnment n Sr.ttr the same which official 
anoloel'ts pat forward in juAifiwuion 
t L ’ a. hill caodns The conference had 

S' riK.toS! 0" tb's ° 

el one o! the leading scientists ol India 
Pro! Sit C V Raman which was obtained 
Ithmaeb the enterprise of on c 0 
[delegates Captain T B Mnlhencc ol Fatna 
Ilk miy b» mentioned that Sir C V K 

i™ inr,‘ed to attend the conlerence but 

J be could not accept the invitstion » 
o*h®r engagements. Says Sir C 1 8 
“D ar Mr Mukhcrji , , , 

Refe-wc to your letter of the VJj ^“nominated 
to say that He Government o ! wn no 
«« a non-oW non mchrsl £«Sr£> other 
wtfTonce to bo held .“i^ ^n-.ble toVcept the 
.eaxvrjirrnt however I was uaaoic » 

invitation. , f 1 r°>>eirs 

1 have be®n a researcher , \ n dia »hich 

vA ray aggregate stav at places £ , e an d 
may b® d'scnb“4 an having cool te t. no t 
eqaabl-* ’ climates tnrpughout *{j' 3 . “flimSe of 
weed hro months 1 assume that the uinia ^ 
Calcutta tn Which I have for the mcr> nP1 ,her 

» not of that descr ption ^everthele^ ^ anj 
Wtvself nor my numerous c® worVcrs n , 
dB-nty in working 10 or ” Sir 

Calcutta even daring the summer mon othcr 

IfOnwl Rarer*. Col Knowle* i( ^°" b | e to carry 
European medical men have found it IJj cb0ice of a 
on re earth at Calcutta. To ™£°.J“% C JlnTupon 
*(ufion for it central research tnstlti r \ ma U 

its pOM«»in7 a root tem/icnte and unlU itific<I 
w mm>, opinion most «"'Ti»ih-into spend 
Thero can be no (treater mistake i than Wutcs 

piihlta mon»y in establishing scientinc mtJ(> 

a* isolated p’af-es on the crpund of ^ T n3 |,tnte of 
advantages The failure of the the' Forest Research 
Vieuc e at Ttingaloro and of the torciw 
Institute at Dehra Dun - „ , 

A perusal of the reports both of Pro « 
Starling and of the Fletcher Committee B> ^ 
one tho impression that if they „. mmen ded 

theraselvc. they would hareiccommemled 

a University town Wl h a w c n umber 
population and containing i lll r. 0 { 

of persons eminent tn copate sciences^ 
Physios, Chemistry and t £°fFjV r I but they 
for the location of the CJLK » 0Ter . 

SXSSi Xc £&»» i”b-b 

India. What then con-iderntin™ 
will probably become apparent tbe 

to the criticisms of tho next item t*> 
method of recruitment 


f The Sura £aS S n different 1 * from Ins 

g*sr r rrA/a./p”! 

, Rpnnrt {102S-20) of the Medical 
Research Department and Connell of Groat 
Bnto of Winch Sir W Flotd.er .. Seoret.rj, 
the following pissago occurs 

, .jar/JTsasrt •tfwacssag 

"™* i J 'ZlS'&X£?SSZT frS. Z ”™ “l 
; mAi3 rf "‘oa'rS™S «! 

«""" 8a,l! ’ admitted >s 

to need no disens ion here 

It was not a transient fit of sentiment 
on the part tb. Committee The same 
sentiment <vcre expressed tn 19-3 -4 

'«»d & T$ 

T"/lr. til ia on 'a*'”"” 1 ro»*I'»». lor & 
l "ht^uee of their o«n resonrees it is al«o 
rsh* 1 ise oi '««■. d b thc DntTcrsities 
recosnized anil aieieomc } f have the 

BiSf in tho Unirewitr ot Oatord who i. to 
1 “3 c ,'3 r7 lho A “lK.~? opm.o^ol 'linn I»b?P 

£.2 nai, wow Ihnt ,1 inter tor It Mk Ihr 

Jhe fniit is to cultivate the tree D s an 
orcanizatinn which is proving successful arid 
economical Its output has prowl a,' nore tlian 
hbcral r°tum on tho funds at its disposal 


"Mode of REcnntTsitst 

The method proposed for recruitment 
to the medical research department was b> 
far the most important part of tho business, 
because the success of the scheme depends 
more upon men than upon buildings or 
c\en upon location But the conference 
was not even allowed to discuss this impor- 
tant item Dr Jtvrnj Mehta had given a 
previous notice that the while question of 
recruitment shonld be discussed by the 
conference and several members pointed 
ou v tVidf it was before the conference as 
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stated m clause 3 o! Mr Jayakar s resolu 
tion What they objected to was, the 
reservation of 18 higher posts out of 30 
for the members of Indian Medical Service 
But the President Sir Frank Noyce ruled 
Dr Mehtas motion as far as it related to 
the reservation of posts for members of the 
IMS out of order on the plea that when 
he accepted Mr Jayakars motion he had 
no idea to bring this item before the 
conference His attention was drawn to 
the following remarks in his speech in the 
Assembly on Saturday the 8th Feb 1930 

To that conference the Government is also 
willing to refer for consideraton the two other 
quest ons wk Ui have been raised in the resolution 
ta tl e constitution of the Governing Body of the 
Research fund Assoc ation (3) the piestion of 

recruitment to the medical Research Department 
But Sir F Noyce maintained that as 
the reservation of posts was already 
sanctioned by the Secretary of State for 
India, 1 e had in mind when he accepted 
Mr Jayakar s motion only the constitution 
of the Recruitment Board To this one 

of the delegates retorted that it was not 
possible to divine what a speaker may 

have in his mind unless it was given 

expression to But the President stilt stuck 
to his ruling \gnmst this decision 
most of tl e Univer ity delegates including 
Professor Saha requested their emphatic protest 
to bo recorded V o hope that the members 
would not allow this point to go uncballang 
ed when the question next comes before 
the Assembly 

The public should therefore be acquainted 
fully with the mode of recruitment proposed 
by tl e Fletcher Committee 

Each section is to liavo a director one 
or moro assistant directors who will be 
specnl&ts a number of assistants and 
research workers besides the Director in Chief 
the Assistant Director for administration and 
tl e Assistant Director for publication The 
Director in Cl lef is to get Its 3000 per 
month the Directors Rs 2500 and Assistant 
Directors Its 1500 The latter are average 
figures There will be altogether 30 higher 
posts of which 23 according to Government 
of India resolution of I9°c> will be reserved 
for the members of the IMS But tbo 
I M S men are el giblc for the remaining 
posts as well They recommend tJ e same 
scale of pay for I M 8 as well as non 
I 31 S men 


In giving their blessing to tho Government 
resolution tho Iletcber Committee says 

There aro mans advantages in recruiting from, 
tlie Indian Medical Service The men in the 
Service before l cmg employed m a laboratory* 
have passed some years m military employ in 
different parts of the countrj They have had 
experience of d setphne and if they have aptitudo 
for research thev hire usually had abundant 
leisure and opportunity to practise it 

All this is special pleading for the I M S 
people and is mere hypocrisy First the 
present method of recruitment to I M S 
can be regarded only as an insult to Indian 
Universities and Indian intellect The 
competitive examination in Fngland has 

been abolished and recruitment is made 
by nomination Nobody can be persuaded 
to believe that a class of men recruited 
under such conditions can claim any 

superiority over the general level of Indiaii 
medical graduates Probably this vicious 
system would contu ue as long as the 

present system of Government continues 
(may these days be numbered * ) Secondly* 
even supposing that the competitive 
examination irrespective of nationality bo 

substituted it is difficult to believe that an. 
IMS man will be better fitted for 
conducting research work than these men 
say university professors who have spent 
their lives in research work 


On the other hand the presumption is 
that the I 31 S man being out of touch 
with scientific atmospheres will forget all 
his science and will have to learn every- 
thing from his subordinates before he is 
competent to undertake research work This 
was practically admitted by General 
Graham the Public Health Commissioner* 
who in answer to a query from Dr J 3Iehta 
admitted that at present a large proportion 
of I 3f S men who are appointed as 
directors or assistant directors of the 
existing Government Institutes (say the 
llaffkine Institute Bombay) have to revert 
to their service because they are not found 
competent or show no aptitude for research 
work after four or five years of trial period 
allowed to them Dr 3tebta at once pointed 
out that this was a t very costly experiment 
carried out at the expense of tie public 
exchequer because about a lakh of rupee!, is ' 
wasted (in salary etc for probationary period 
of five years! merely to find oot whether a 
particular I 31 S man is fit for research 
work or not. General Graham apparent^ 
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43 not mils' that in matin/ » statomonl. 
which wa, intended to be delensme ol too 
Government practice h» (ell into the P 
bid for him by the wily representative from 
Bombay and practically awar tne 

Government case Dr "Mehta pointed 

that very often these MLS men have . 
learn everything df noro from their subord 
staff about the working of the research 
department which they are appointe 

conduct . . „ 

The standpoint taken by the representatives 
of th» Indian Universities including t ^ e , no 
medical scientists was that they had n 
prejudice against IMS men but they wanted 
them to compete in the open market w 
the other medical men for these researc 
posts. There should be no reservation or 
posts for any class of people They P 01 
oot that the Fletcher Committee has been 
very inconsistent in their recommendation 
because at one place they remarked 
,-It s lonld be definitely laid down nnd agreed 
toby all the members of the department that th 
department » one from which the nile oenw y 
by date of entry" is speeiflcillj excluded 

Ths clearly implies that in their better 
moments the Fletcher Committee wanted 
» the practice and tradition in all sen 
governing countries that the pro ™°* t ° d 
should be mainly by merit If they wan 
to be consistent they ought to have rec 
mended that recruitment should also 
merit and all other extraneous and altruistic 
considerations should be rigidly excl 
if the scheme is meant to be a success 


Ivdiax Universities Ignored 
From the above criticism of the Govern 
went scheme it will be observed that too 
whole object was to create at the cos 
Indian taxpayer a number of costly po_ 
which will mostly be reserved for European 
members of the IMS They will be Provided 
with sumptuous palace in the salu 
climate of Dehra Dun or Kasauli and troin 
these heights they will survey the 5 ' S 
and afflicted millions of India, and devise 
means for their salvation Occasionally one 
©t two prizo-posts will be found for 
behaved Indian medical men in this I » 
paradise . 

"We have set forth the complete reasomn 
of the non-official members in not being mm 
to agree to the Government scheme out 
there is a further point whtch has not oeen 


far .tressed In England Germany and 
other advanced countries the scientific 
service, of the Government are very clo.ely 
'connected with universities and other teachin 
institutions Very often the dir®*® " 
officers of a scientific servico are also 
recomwzed ns Professors in the universities 
The object is two fold first, the university 
student! and teachers should get the benefit 
of the experiences of workers in the 
scientific services secondly that the workers 
in scientific services should not get out of 
touch with the progress of science made in 
the universities The liaison is worked out 
as far as the condition of work in two 
lines would permit Thus , ,n 0erma ? h 7 
assistants or research students m the 
universities who have shown special aptitude 
for some line of research are Hlen «. 
™„rt-pr=t in various research institutes 
(Reicbsanstalts the Kaiser Wilhelm Institutes 
etc and there if they do good work may 
Tise to be sectional directors But very often 
thtv revert back to universities a* assistant 
university professors or full professors Some 
times the sectional directors are also glad 
to go back to the universities as professors 
or university professors return jo the 
research institutes as directors or director 

,D The advantages of this method are quito 
apparent and this has secured to Germany 
a marvellously efficient educational system 
and research work is carried on not only in 
the institutes but also in all university 

CeD yrhy not adopt snch a system for the 
proposed 0 II B I f Such .« i in.titn e, 
wherever it is located should be an All 
India organization and equal facilities should 
be given to deserving E^aatcsofall 
universities to work there Ihe u 31 K. i 
should thus be a good recruiting ground tor 
officers of the C M R. I and other provincial 
institutes Tho closer connection between 
the universities and research institute* will 
further greatly facilitate the diffasion of new 
schemes . , . , ,, 

On the other hand as we have set lortn 
m detail the Government scheme would 
create a deep gulf between workers in the 
research institutes and professors in the 
universities Tho research institutes would be 
simply the dumping ground of British 
universities medical graduates — Indtans would 
be taken merely in subordinate positions as 
assistants and research students and as 
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already observed occasionally a few prize boys 
may bo found amongst them to hll up a few 
higher posts The Indian members of the 
conference had no prejudice against graduates 
of British universities but they felt that they 
ought to come by the front door of open 
competition and not be thrust on an un 
willing public by the back door of nomination 

Tni Indian Res larch Fuvd Association 

Th s Association was founded m 1911 with 
Government financial support in the hope 
that contributions would come to it from 
private sources It receives from the 
Government R-> 500000 which with interest 
on invested capital and provision for salaries 
of certain officers (thus raenbers of the 
bacteriological department whose salary was 
formerly met from the Director General s 
budget) provides a total gross annual income 
for flutd expenditure upon research of 
approximately rupees nine lakhs 


Distiunsunvr or Funds 
Tho Association besides financing investi 
gations conducted by men in its direct 
employment, gives grants in aid to outside 
institutions or workers. It supports the 
Malaria organization partially mamtams tho 
Kala ozar commission and finances the 
Nutrition research laboratory at Coonoor m 
South India It publishes the Indian Journal 
of Medical Research and a senes of memoirs 
It has its own library and stores Its object 
is to encourage medical research m all 
possible ways official and nan official It was 
managed by an cntirelj official committee 
consisting of the Member for Health m 
Viceroj s Council as Chairman and the 
Public Health Conurtissioner of tho Government 
of India as Secretary The other members 
were D G IMS Director Kasauli 
Institute Director Central Malarial Bureau 
and the Secretary to the Department of 
Health The Fletcher Committee thought 
that the Governing Body of this Association 
was too much officialized but tho recom 
mendattons for non officializing the body was 
very origmnl The} recommended that the 
aociation should bo tho chief source of 
cruitmcnt for tho non IMS men of the 
Government permanent Medical Research 
Department which includes the C M R I 
as well as certain other provincial institutes 
•which number about -0 in the higher grades 


and tho best way to secure this end was to 
add to the Goverutng Body 

A representative of the Ind a Office 
A representative of the Ministry of Health of 
„ England 

A representative of tho Medical Research Council 
of Great Britain. 

A representative of the Royal Society 


The object in making this recommendation 
is stated in very unsophisticated terms It 
will secure to India a stream of well qualified 
graduates from British universities to solve 
her disease jiroblems In other words the 
Fletcher Committee after having been satisfied 
that the interests of the IMS were safe 
guarded by the Secretary of State did not 
want to &ee that tho subordinate Government 
of Indin should jeopardize the interests of 
other British medical men who are not 
fortunate to be called to the I 31 S by 
making concessions to Indian sentiments 
This decision was taken in persu mco of a 
icsolution of the Research Sub committee of 
the Imperial Conference of October 1926 
presided over by the Earl of Balfour in 
which tho interests of Indian research was 
represented by the Maharajah of Burdwan » 

throughout the 6J pages of the Report of 
the Fletcher Committee the Indian univer- 
sities very seldom occur Probably the 
Committee thought that they were Pariah 
institutions unworthy of furnishing workers 
to the Brohmanic hierarchy of tho medical 
research department 

In the Conference the Government of 
innin, however showed n more reasonable 
attitude 

represented to the Secretary of 
Stato that they could not accept the rietcher 
soronmtees recommendation that tho fonr 
British members should bo allowed to sit m 
S2 S".'!?" 15 0otmcl1 , executive capacity 
t . he J' were willing to see a consults 
w, if. d cr0 “. t8 , d ln island This Board 
Uvo Jr M T“ b “ represen ta 

bogaftoSL bUthaS 


India 8 l nUffi s ? 1 , whlch the Government of 
werawln^l^'! 10 Conference they 
Body to one nf A >and t l . e exist,D £ Governing 
besides thn nfl* me “^ ers consisting of, , 
nesmes tho official members above mentioned 

«S r S‘m h r Ind '"“ “■■ve“.he- on. 
non I M S scl “ Ust ' one Furopean 

member But th, aS^te/thc 
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following composition proposed by Dr 
K S Ray 

Orjjimis 

1 The Hon blc th<* Member in-charge of 
A The Secretary to the Department of Health. 

3 Director-General IMS 

4 The Public Health Comim sioner Government 

j D Tho Director of Public Health Institute 
Calcitta. 

ti The Director in Chief of the C M R. I 
Nos Orrrci sls 

of tho Medical 
3ity 

It One eminent mn medical suenti t to be 
fcenumted by tho Indian Chemical bouuJ 
U One eminent non medical non-eii 
a- icrhit to be nominated by tho Indian ^i>.n e 
Congress 

to | Thieo nprcscatatir ea of the Asseml ly 
1*) Ooo representative of the Coun il of k ' t 'd < 


Tnr Recrcitiii \ r Bourn 4 

Thi« w ill deal with the recruitment of 
ofhetre for the Medical Research Department 
for both I M S (provided the reservation 
continues) as well a* non IMS men Tue 
Government proposed the following board 

1 Director Genera! IMS 

2 The J ub I ic Health Commissioner 

3 Director in Chief C SI K I 

4 1) rector Pnhlic Health Insotute 

, Director Calcutta School ef Tropical Medicine 

0 i >no eminent non medical scientist to bo 

nominated by tho \ , l< ?, ro J' , , 

’ tS Two rv presentaUves of Medical faculties 
9 V. 10 1 mo E iropean one Indiin non l SI S man 

Tin Conference accepted tho following 
composition of the Recruitment Board 

1 Put h Health Commissioner Government of 

Director m Chief C Public Health Institute 
i. al^ p| ment non medical scientist 

si Three other memKre to be elected l y tho 
i \crn On. Body from Lmversity representatives 
aul ind p<.n lent ru'd ted profes ion. 

The selection Board may co opt an eminent 
— the subject 


nUMtcpimUhwM™^, hv the scientist who has specialized in the aul 
to ) I&i5? cSB dl ">' 1 ‘ u m «hirt U» wporntmet u to be made 

22 ’ Aasonation _ 


Association 


Tin Foilowiw Resolcttons Were 
Passed Ummmocsly 


janed by 

“ * 10 “*■ _ . 1 Tint twenty Research scholarships of the 

To this proposal the official raemoers ot j u joo m mensem bo . to to 

ihn nWrtinn that the body was awar d,;d ^v tho Governing Body of the Indian 
rated the objection nomted out Research fund Association to the various medical 

Woming too unwieldy They P« G t ^ llatl ons which are rrepared to tram young 
that the Medical Research Council or mxllca i graduates with aptitude for research 

Britain consisted onlv of eleven members Th ^ t ttus Conference nyoramond* that 

It turned out on scrutiny. that of these ending tho creation of tho Central Medical 
It turned out, on scru 7 _ ^ an d Institute tho Government of India should 

eleven members only two were om 2W tnte ^hoLorshirs tenable m forewn conntnca 

the rest were chosen on exactly . to ctven to desemne graduates of Indian 

principles on which Dr h S. Kay * universities for proceeding abroad to get training in 

re I'M* "««- Confer™.. r^mmend, M ft. 

latnro private medical P*™*** ersl ties amwmt of Rs- 73.000 which Government was to 
medical cognate sciences, and un\ e rontnbote under the scheme for the , establishment 

One word should be said jxboat o{ » lyjw He alth . Institute. i 


Calcutta and for 


Great”* Britain. research jK-djcol iVe^aroh'lnVnmto at'lMira Dun 
teprosentation In Ureal universities Emitted to the Standing Finance Committee 

wort b mainly carried on in “ n „_ prn .♦ hA nwi as an extra grant 

and research workers even when on Govern^ 

ment pay are associated cIo ^ y _- e a 0 { 
universities. There is therefore n 1Q 

speeilytn? university, representation 

India, as long as the practice of 
t v e EM S dominance m *H ° university 
appointments be continued 
representation must be secured. < a 
Research Institutes would remai 
graduates of Indian universities. 


closed to 


August 1923 he given as an extra grant to 
the Research fond Association. 

4. Thai the Central Medical Research Institute 
■when completed shall have the following sect ons 

1 Malarial Snrvey 

2 Medical il ology 

A hutnnon , , 

i llaotcnology (mdudios manufacture of sera 

and vaccines) 

5. 1'io-ch"nr*try 
6. App wd I hr si ology 
7 Clinical Research 


b5 — 5 
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ScnMAKT 

From the abovo short account of the 
proceedings of the Conference ami tho 
history of the sell era e wo can summarize tho 
following m 11 n conclu ions 

1 That tho popular representative*. nro 
aery keen to soo tho Central 'VMicil 
Research Institute with tho branches men- 
tioned above established at as early a date 
as p visible 

financial stnngcn-y should not be 
allowed to interfere with tho early execution 
of the «chtme 

0 lint the Institute should be located in 
a University t wn where lirgo fieihties are 
available for clinical research and for mtel 


ltctonl contact with workers mother sciences, 
ti-„ diflinnt branches of Chemistry, 
Pnysics Physiology, Botanj and /oology 

3 Recruitment phoul 1 be entmly by 
merit and on n professional basis No post 
should ho reserved fir members of iho 
IMS or of any other service Tltcro 
should be intimate nexus between the work 
of the Research Institute and of tho Indian 
Univer ities No prcArenc** should bo given 
to the Univer it> of tho town in which the 
Institute is locited 

Tho non nfli-ml members of the Institute 
hue dono their Intv anl it uow nmuH for 
members of the L gi lt»orL to seo that their 
recommendations are icceptcd 


The House of Mystery 

nr SVNTA Dl-VI 


H Alitft W Ind last craduated (rum tho 
Medical College Ho rented two rooms 
in one of the suburbs of Calcutta acd 
fixed a shining door plato with his name and 
degree clearly inscribed on it. Tho sitting 
room boasted of chair-* tables and a materia 
medica. There were besides rows of empty 
and full phials and awe-inspiring surgical 
instruments But patients failed to come 
So Hanhar became more tend of the veranda 
than of tho sitting room He put a deck 
chair there and would recline in it gazing 
at his empty sitting room Bat this diversion 
was not much to Ins liking So most of Ins 
time he would spend bending over the 
railings and looking down at the road 
beneath or at the neighbouring houses whose 
mystery he would try to unravel with 
curious eyes 

On one side of bis bouse was a plot of 
waste land A ruined mosque stood in the 
middle of it Chains of wild flowers decked 
its walls perennially and shoots of banyan and 
asu allha would spring out through every nook 
and crei ice Every evening rows of earthen 
lamps decorated its steps making the dark 
gaping wounds in its body all the darker 
But Hanhar found no mystery in it He 
coaid conceive of no romance dwelling inside 
its ruined grandeur 


On the other side Inert tho large family 
of loyknshna Bibu, a dealer m boxes and 
trunk 1 * Ho had married twice and was the 
liappv father of eight ebony complextoned 
daughters and five sons IIo hnd scores of 
grnnd children and daughters and sons in law 
besides All these filled every nook and 
corner of the small two storied house so 
completely that tlicio was hardly 
room for a needle m addition Irom the 
earliest break of dawn n never ceasing 
clamour would go on Some of tho inmates 
drew water some washed dishes some lighted 
fires Then the gentlemen hnd their break- 
fast, prior to departing for their various 
otlices Even when evening merged into 
night, the clamour would scarcely Cease 
borne of the womenfolk dressed their hair 
b(nt tb <5 children aud 
rubbed the tired feet of the men folk with mustard 
°" , lh ® re wa3 n <> person or place m the 
whole house who or which could be en 
dowed with a halo of mystery by tho 
gr atest of imaginative eflirte Fvervtlung 
they did was so plain and simple « You 
oKcunty aV0 myStcry ualess you have 

n Jih 0 ll n?w W,l, a l8l ? (5 i1 facing Hanhar s houso 
“ i n oll ' e ^ the Uue was a veritable 
fountain of mystery to biro He could give 
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tHmss to his imagination over Jl 13 
Hart’s content Psy after day. ho Mt t " p 
Hat of its hie. but ho know ne-e ot t e 
wmaHs what they did or who troy *oro 
Ho bmU irnnroboroblo ea«*le-. in the air 
coowrnmjr them on° iftir another '* '* 
to erected todar. to-morrow ho would 
demolish, and the mystery ftrow deeper and 
d a ejer 

It was a huge honso of red trick, 
mlh a pnved brmrtynrd in the mnldl p « 
of *ln‘tm adorned one of its sides 1« kme 
Uk* closed evdids of i blind min n ‘ W 
krew when they had Hen last opened admitting 
Oed« a, r and li?H ms.de to vi it th- hd.es 
raiding there Years h d pen* *>F P r ' 

The *on ro«e e»ervdav. bringing " 1 
offerings of pollen light Put no fair one .ycr 
opened the closed shatters and accer ' '* ine 
pft. 

JIanhir was an early n«er It *•>- * 
habit of his student days, when H jiad to 
real hard for examinations »>* ’ 

on the bed. pntientlv endeavouring toreeiptoro 
his to t sleep. Bnt he failed e'orydav and 
as th" *p n flashed on his bed h 
jump up at once From the bon e j ay 

would come the familiar sounds of 
Of running water of the washing dl ; h “ 
70.ee of women and children The whole 
family was awake and alert. R hither 
clothes hung from the re ” nd ?*’ £ dow the 
and thither, and Bcemed to e r|u!s .. |2( . 

old barelooking house with P 

life 


Hanhar would yawn The 

get Up and como out on tbo J cso j a te, as 
old red bouse stood still and _i,o the 
It always did He did not Vno j, <rs 

lonely hermit was that dwcdtthre ^ ^ ou id 
servants would como with bis tc aD d 

«.t down on bis canvas abroach 

wjoy it slowly A servant _ ao d 

the red house with the day a m ^ 0 ope n. 

knock at the front door It rl 

admit him and clo'e the next .in j queen 
^ould cry at tl e door. 0 \otj t0 . " ” 

jnolber, give the poor bepEB^ ajn \ 

The door would open no, t tr ! c would 

Maidservant wilh Te,Itd { i c leppai’s 

*T pear, pent some aims .. closed 

„ d k,.t 

dcor cure mire In flI .j s ,t on 

of summer, when the crow tbn«t>, 

the railmps of the terrace, tut , ^ ou t 
the same maidservant would stretcu 


h „ r hand from behind the Gutter . and 
four «oroe water into the tin. hanging there 
f.?r relieving the thirst of these birds 
Sue would not forget even the hungry* d<W 
sitting 1 y the side of the doir. *? llir ” 0 " t 
tl! tongue lba. the day P.je» 

'XJTcTt. P ,hus the shuSng Svlf .□ from 
tic toils and turmoils of the outside w or 

tc. their offices, or returned for the r 
lunch the boys went to school the girls 
,u 1 tl.P free morning school, and 

wentlbont. <ome hlhoB pitchers nt the public 
water tip -km hPy |n ff * l lhe S?£ 

"i -ta >hc '«T Wile »"«. ">“»■’« !5.? 

, no h use to another pliymg with dolH. 
s" ,ie door> opened and shut keeping touch 
w.tl the outer world Fven m the darkness 
of night, thero were knocks, and the ’ 0 P*"Jg 
and bolting of doom Some of the gentle- 
nun would return very late at n.ght, after 
-1 .vine cards or enjoying the theatre Alicir 
knocking* would rouso the sleeping inmates 
«f the bouse as well as their neighbours. 
But the red house remained silent and apart, 
takiD" no part in anything Hanhar never 
JS rny visitors coming, or hoard any sound 
o! laughter or crying there No childrens 
feet ever danced on its hard breast But _it 

«>uld hardly be s-ud that the inmate was 
an ascetic . , 

The few occasions on which tno TCilca 
woman opened the door, afforded Hanhar an 
Jpporta.tT cl looking into the ..tenor 
of the house Ho saw a large room paved 
with marble A huge bedstead of ebony, on 
which was spread a snow white bed. a largo 
mirrdr and beautiful coloured sans , adorning 
the clothes-stand , all these he saw at one 
glimpse Bnt farther his eyes could not see 
fie could only take m with his breath the 
odour of countless faded flowers which tne 
opening of the door had released 10 the air 
Ho could not understand this perfume Did 
it come from some beautiful fair body 
impnsoned there ? Had some one carried oil 
a celestial nymph and kept her in seclusion 
in this silent mansion ? Did tho fragrance 
come from her hair or from her drapery ? 
His heart ached to catcb a sight of that 
beautiful sad face if only for one moment 
lie wanted like the knights errant of medieval 
times to lush to her rescue and 
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deathless me and love at the same rather diffident But the maid servant said, 
tune ‘Please come in ” 


In the hot sultry -afternoon, when the 
roads were nearly empty and when even the 
neighbouring houses seemed silent for a 
while Hanhar would try to have a short 
nap spreading a mat on the floor But the 
imprisoned life within the red house took 
advantage of this momentary silence and 
seemed to try to toll him something It 
banished sleep from Ins eyes Someono 
seemed to be moving about inside the dark, 
closed room, somebody seemed to bo 
tugging at the closed doors and ‘windows 
Was the fair prisoner trying to escape ? Was 


Hanhar entered Even the \eranda was 
paved with marble slabs t which shone in the 
light Rows of flower-pots were arranged on 
both sides He looked through the open ^door 
of a room it was meant to be a bathroom 
A huge bathing tub of china stood there 
full of water On a small wooden table were 
arranged toilet requisites o! silver Every 
thing shone brightly A staircase led to tho 
first floor On the landing stood a large 
mirror m a frame of ebony A chandelier 
of silver hung overhead but there were no 
candles in it 


she dying of suffocation in her imprisonment “> 
He would lay his ear on the floor of bis 
room and seem to hear too smothered weep- 
ing of some heart in anguish Ho would 
rush out, only to find cobwebs and layers of 
dust, lying thick on the doors and windows 
They seemed to bo enjoying an eternal sleep, 
no sign of awakening could be feltthere 

On fnll moon nights, Hanhar would lie 
on tho open terrace of his house and gaze 
at tho moonlight falling in showers over the 
cocoanut grove It seemed to him somo 
voice deep and mysterious like this light, was 
resounding through that silent red mansion 
Who was that ardent lover who had come in 
quest of his beloved insido that dark corner 0 
Tho outer world full of light had no 
attraction for him He seemed to feel n 
wave of joy, surging through that darkness. 
It seemed a greater thing than even that 
wonderful moonlight Tho night wind 
became heavy with fragrance, and the 
darkness seemed to pulsate with life 
Perhaps this was the trysting place of somo 
secret love, which was shy of human 
ken * 

Tims days passed and seasons came and 
went But no attempts were made to rescue 
the imprisoned damsel or to fathom tho 
mysteries of her heart Gradually even his 
thoughts began to change Ho no longer 
felt the same interest But suddenly on ono 
moonlight night the front door of the red 
mansion opened and tho veiled form of the 
maid servant came out bho came and stood 
at Harlhar s gate ‘Come with me, doctor, ' 
was all that she said 

Hanhar got up asking no questions. He 
got down the stairs and approached tho front 
door of tho rod house Ho had never seen 
nn> outsider crossing its threshold and felt 


Hanhar camo in front of a room on tho 
first floor A red curtain covered the door 
The maid servant held it up asking Hanhar 
to enter Hanhar recognized the room at 
once Ho had often caught glimpses of it 
through half-open doors and past wind-blown 
curtains The same bedstead of ebony, tho 
same snow-wlutc bedding and pillows, tho 
same mirror with silver candle-stands on 
both sides. A small teapoy with heaps of 
flowers on it, stood by the bed Beautiful 
clothing, embroidered m gold and silver, was 
heaped on tt e cloth horse Tho room was a 
medley of colours A pair of red slippers, 
another of gold embroidered velvet could bo 
seen «k small table in the corner stood full 
of toilet articles of gold and silver, oils 
perfumes and pastes of every description 

What a strange sickroom ' Harlhar felt 
extremely awkward He must have entered 
the bedroom of some fair damsel by mistake 
But there did not seem to bo anybody in it 
lie would have liked to escape before being 
detected by tho angry eyes of the residing 
beauty llo could not see her but he felt 
her prcsenco in eveby nook and corner of 
tho room Has somo niaeic rendered her 
invisible ’ The maid servant passed across 
the room and held up another curtain 
disclosing n smaller apartment It looked 
bare and empty Only a small bed stood in 
the comer The room was dark and Harihir 
rouU lot ,« properly, but someone 
scemea to be trim; on it. The maid- 
serr.nt lighted a hmp Hanhar could SCO 
„,V» S ;»». slolrton hlo frame lying 
Sir,™ obL ®P frightened ot the 

Imbf a > K IT r 1,s lt . 1 " 1/t oaU'.! "V, by such 

If,™, The la “i P» ,<! « death m 

5™ J? rara’d servant pointed to the 
doctor The patient turned to him and a, Vet, 
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‘Can you tell mo, doctor, what has happened 

Hanhar said “I have come for that 
purpose” , , , 

“Thou please, bo -quick about it, said 
tie patient “It’s nearly time for her 

coming” , , . 

‘Whose coming ?” asked the doctor in 
surprise , 

The patient beckoned to him with his 
band, on which knotted reins stood out^ uj o 
cords ‘Jamineo is coming, Jaminee, ae 
wbi-pered in Harihars ear 

Itanhar’s old curiosity re-awakened 
‘Who is Jaminee ’ he asked ea-erly^ 
Ihc patient frowned deeply >* h0 1 
Jaminee 0 ' he said * Why, "he , . s J“L 
Cant you see ’ Does it not seem nte ner 
room * Is this the work of a single dav 
Tor ye its I have gathered all these, , pt ’ c f, 
me#l I have spent my heart’s blood on r, 
that is why it looks so beautiful todav le 
me doctor, is it not beautiful euongh to sun 
her *’ 

Hanhar understood nothing Still he said 
‘Yes, It is” A «ad smilo appeared on tne 
patients face “Then avhy this delay ™ 
asked “These tricks are unsuitable now 
1 made a mistake first ktill she should 
male me suffer for ever, playins hide 
seek hie this. I don t know what Pj*'"* 
women derive from it I could 
to me in any wav She ava-> tho dan„ 
a km; and I, a poor beggar Lest she 
suffer in poverty. I did not want to hm 
ber to my home It takes time to build 
residence fit for a princess Bat it h« 

Pride I suppose My untiring zeal * , . 

«* of no value to her Aly words faded to 
keep her So I thought I would keep he _ 
prisoner in this cage of gold 1 
house surrounded by a high wait 
bandits could not scale this wall T . t 

Sot through it I know not how - The* 1 
had all the doors and windows nailed P 
**t as you see onlv one door h Wt 
for communication with t 
worli But she was like a flash of luntmi , . 
daorj and windows could not chec 11 
k roam through the hou-o »U ' ” » 


nd windows coutu *• <ee 

t roam through the hou-o »U , n j 
it there is any opening left, if the j 

bars have failed in their duty 

understand nothing ” » 

“It she ha-, escaped already," ’ 

thm »by do joj talc lurtho ■ **£** ln0 . 
The patient laughed kou do 


her” he said, “she is an enchantress and 
visits me every night to keep rny agony 
fresh She comes in the dark and talks to 
me from a distance As soon ns it is light, 
she vanishes into the air I don t see her 
with my eyes. I search for her everywhere, 
every nook and corner of this building, but 
I fill to find her I dont know throu 0 h 
which door she corner and goes I le ave 
open the garden door for her after the 
dark, but after she ha> como in I have 
found tho door locked from inside on 
manv occasions 

Whv don t viu light a lamp and see 5 
asked llinhar. 

I did so twice ’ said the patient but 
ihe osca ed liko a ga*t of stormy wind, and 
*0 could find her no more, though I nod 
the mn.d.rrnnt looked ererj^here I'm 
L , I b<t the rlcKUrc ot feeling 

her presence ereo She .aid if erer I tried 
this trick lignin I *eidd «* ■>“ Jrad or 
,U would disappear never to como again , 
s> T never tried again in fear She is tho 
coddess of fortune of this house In order 
to propitiate her, I never him away a 
a beggar or even a hungry dog from my 
door Still I cannot keep her with me 

The patient had talked too much, and began 
to ga-p The doctor m Hanhar awakened 
and he began his duty IIo put the patient 
to sleep after a good deal of difficulty, and 
came out He found tho maidservant 
waitin'- by tho door ‘Whats the matter 
with him ’ he asked ^ her “Does he saffor 
from m«omnia much ’ ’ ,, . 

“I have never seen him sleeping, sne 
ao.irered "AH night he talk, laughs and 
weeps. Jamineo is with him 

^ Where is Jamineo ’ asked the doctor 
‘She is here,’ answered the woman 
Hanhar was surprised ‘Then whv cannot 
anyone see her 0 ho asked 

"&be could be seen easily, but the mad man does 
not recognize her," the maid servant replied 
“How strange 1 said tho doctor He 
seems so deeply in love with her, still he 
cannot recognize her ’ ’ 

The woman smiled sadly Why strange, 
-, r o* she asked “It would have been 
stran-e, if he had recognized her It is 
past forty years since ho saw her last 

Harihars surpn e increased “It hat do 
von mean 5 ’ he a»ked 

’ “When Abhilas wanted to marry a 
daughter « * zemindars of Ramna 0 
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she was fifteen and ho was twenty Ho 
was a dcptndnnt of the great rtnnmlars, 
and had not a pice to call his own 'Jho 
big f< Ik 1 inched inordinately at this beggar’s 
presumption ilis imbition is high 
enough ’ they said “but dots his manliness 
stop with the cxpicssion of a high disiro ’ 
Abhilas felt deeply hurt All light” ho 
said The day I am fit to a§k forhir, I shall 
return \obi ly would daro to turn mo 
away then * So lie went away, in starch 
of money The zimindar began to negotiate 
for his daugltcrs marriage in suitable houses 
But the girl refused Sh® would not marry 
Abhilas returned after font years Ho had 
secured a post* carrying a pay of tight} 
ruptes a month flic girl was still unmarried 
But the aristocrats would n t unbend He 
had got enough to pay for her betel and 
spices But what about food und clothing ? ’ 
they asked in jest 

Abhilas wanted to seo Jamineo once but 
ho was turned off with rough words He 
went away again This time nobody knew 
whither ho went The girl s age increased 
everyday, but nobody could persuade her to 
marry At last she became quite a woman 
Her relatives felt too humiliated to show 
their face in public. They sent emissaries 
in search of Abhtlas Ihey would gladly 
accept lnni as a son-in law now 

But this time it was he who refused 
His bouse was not ready he said Another 
messenger Vent after a time The jewels 
were not ready Ablnlas told him A third 
man also was turned back with the message 
that suitable furniture had not been made 
At last ev eryone understood that the fellow 
bad gone mad Time went on At last the 
unthinkable happened All the male members 
of the bouse of Ramn8gar died leaving an 
unmarried woman in the house She 
inherited everything 

Suddenly one day it was bruited that 
Abhilas bad come back to marry her 
Jaminee wept tears of agony, when she heard 
it Then Bhe got up and drawing a veil 
over her grav hair went to meet him 

But she had forgotten many tbrogs— ber 
white hair her falling teeth the «cars time 
had left on her beauteous face and the 
stiffening and bending of ber once fairylike 
form As she stood before Abhilas with a 
smile on ber face be burst out angnly 

Have not you bad enough yet ? Still 


messengers? “What do you want, you ugly 
old hag’ Go and send fimintc to me” 
Jammers world setrrnd to turn *» somer- 
sault before her eyes She staggered away 
somehow She wept for n da\, then wrote 
a letter to bun 

I shall s*nd mv maidservant to your 
bouse she wrote 1 hen I shall go at my 
ltiMire and nrnnge about everything There 
is no one living who can give mo awny at 
tin wedding I shall Iiaveti irrango about 
that, too I called you again and again, 
still you did not come ilnv can you think 
that 1 «holl rispontl to your first call’ Let 
the maid servant go and prepare everything 
f< r my coming 


that Next day, Jamineo stole out of her 
own house and entered Ablnlas s iiou«e She 
disguised herself ns a maid servant and 
began to work for Abhilas She took 
great care of him and put the house 
in opple-pio order still tin mad man did not 
recognize her At last, one night she dressed 
herself in silk and jewels and went to tel! 
urn Abhilas started as soon no ho heard 
hei voice Jamineo understood Only her 
voice was unchanged Tears again started to 
, f r ? y . es i ,lc d( , c,ded not to disclose her 
identity Thus days are passing she comes 
every night in the dark and talks to him 
ine mad man does not understand that tho 
woman ho wants is dead Nothing can bring 
ber back to h,m He sings the praises of 
J*r 7 J ,ke . bo l U,y °! cry n, s !]t Any hope 
InowJ a ’ ,a ! boured of making herself 
” , d ! e !, al £ esb ° vei 7 night at this They 
talk and talk but never see each other In 
i arUf! \ s ,he y get back to those long 
past days of romance But in the light of 
the ™ 1S no comfort anywhere for 
Jaminee She smothers her wails of grief 

IZt™ 1CSt Abl ' !,a3 »** recogn 0 ,^ 

r„i'I ber0 I s J a mineo ?’ ns k e d Hanbar 
Let roe see her once please ’ With a wan 

h“ dt< ” ,h ° fro™ 

Jr,!!' '■ °V’M' the ravages 

01 years I am Jaminee ’ she said 

his retimed to 

patient He “ v “1” *“ i / 1 "/ 

chair and wondered whether ha h" d had a 
tragic romantic dream ™ naa 

Translated by Seeta Devi 



Irritability of Plants 

L. NARAYANA RAO s sc. 


T HE discoveries made at the Bo e 

R-sear h Ioshtute hive opened out 
new fields of exploptioi ot m 
mechanism which underlies plant an i 
life. The success of these di> ' 

been due to the invention of 
automatic recorders of extiurdinaril} k 
sensitiveness. For the successful e npl y 
of those new devices it is necessary 
only to understand the techmqu 01 , 

n*w m»th»ls but al o t) » l ir » 

sp^cal training a considerable amon 

practice in the use of the instruments 
facility of working at the Bo&e Ia»t ^ . 

on special occisions fc een iccor 
advanced investigators accredited 

Of the leadios umvemtifc of, 1 " "."A 

Ooe of the most ii.liom ohoJ pi 

Phrslologtsta of Earopo has ctuu bc . pn , er 
to repeat, with invariable success a t 

able number of Boses roost ao( i 

experiments (see Nature Aug 4 1» 

*’» ».Sd, tho doty of MT 

Slffid', the important .c.enUfic 
cootra ot India. *,«■““ n * S 
represent ition made by the Mysore C - - 
SrJC Bose generously g*!« CT 

opportnmty to become acquainted at 

vruh the new methods of ‘ 
ft ha3 thus been possible for mo P j 
without a single failure some of the croc 
experiments upon which the , ral f-ition 

oade at the Institute are based 
, of space allows description ot o y ^ 
of the crucial experiments * h \ c ‘ t^ations 
a new and wider outlook in inves 
on the life processes in the P la “f 0 °f 
to tho di covcry ot enaentnj 
physiological mechanisms m P 
animals 

Fean ash Faction of tue 0(!OV '' 

Investigators are liable to fall L*®}’® 
by concentrating their ittentioa ® n It 
Tith«r than on the function of the orga 


is to bo borne in nuod in this connection 
that on account of similarity of function 
plants aro acknowledged to ha v* digestive 
L, = e a Drosera, Dionaea Nepenthe) 
th)u,h there is great difference »" th ® fo ™ 
of I e o organs ia the plant and in the 
n n i mil The plant world affords a unique 

opportunity f >r studying the stages by which 
a simple aid primitive organ becomes gradu- 
ally developed into one of greater complexity 
In sensitive plants like Mimosa P ,ldlc « 
stimulus appl ed on the petiole is conducted 
as an i lvisible impulse to the distant motile 
organ the paUmus causing a sudden fall ot 
?mTeaf The idea that the impal e id the 
pHnt i analogous to the nervous lmpul e m 
the animal seems to appear slrango to 
certun invpstigitors who regard the conducting 
t, no which transmits excitation to a dis 
tance as n -essanly a peculiar fibrous struc 
tnre lead n~ to a highly specialized nerve- 
centre But in regard to nervous function it 
is to be remembered tl at the conducting 
tissue of the animal kingdom itself exhibits 
wido variation from simple type in Medusae 
to the more complex in the higher animals 
Tl e conducting tissue of the plant would 
naturally be expected to be ranch simpler in 
structure The question to b** decided is 
whether or not the process of conduction of 
excitation is similar in the two cases 


Covdcction of Fxcitation iv Plants 
An \logocs to tue Prop vo \tion of Nervocs 
Imtclse iv Animals 

Attempts have been made to explain the 
transmission of the impulse in plants by 
the Transpiration current the ry\ based on 
the suppo ition that a hypothetical stimulant 
excreted as a result of irritation of the wood 
by wound is transmitted by the traospirition 
current and couveyed to the leaf which it 
stimulates to movement The following 
experiments which I was able to rep at with 
invariable success are strongly again t the 
theory of transpiration current The results 
were obtained not merely with Vtinosa 
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pudica but also with other sensitive plants 
and their different organs 

Excitation of Plant by the Polar 
ACTION OF AN ELECTRIC CURRENT 
Bose discovered that ns m the animal 
nerve so also m the conducting tissuo of 
the plant an excitatory impulse is initiated 
nt the kathode (and conducted to a distance) 
by the mnke of n feeble current With n 
moderately strong current excitation is 

produced not only at the kathode by the 
mike but also it the anode by the breik 
of the current I found the simplest and 
mo 1 *! convincing waj of demonstration is to 
take a potted Mimosa pudica and make 
suitable electrical connections with two 

petiole** one to the right and the other to 
the left When the point at the right petiole 
wis made the kathode an excitatory impulse 
was invariably generated which travelling to 
the pulvinus caused excitatory fall of the 
leaf tho left leaf remaining unexcited Whcu 
tho electrical current was reversed in direc 
tion the loft leaf underwent a fall the right 
lea! "bowing no sign of excitation On 
increasing the strength of tee current cxcita 
tory irapulso was initiated not only at the 
knthode-mako bnt ateo at the anode-break 
In tho experiments just described thero was 
no hydro mechanical disturbance nor was 
thero auy wotind to induce the secretion of 
any hypothetical stimulant Nevertheless an 
impulse was invariably generated which 
travelled with a definite velocity and caused 
tho fall of tho leaf The discnnitnatne 
excitatory transmission in plants on kathode 
make and on anode break affords eonclusne 
proof that it ts due neither to hyromeeham 
cal disturbance nor to the transj iration 
current but ts a propagation of protoplasmic 
excitation as tn the conducting neric of the 
animal 

Al REST OF TIIF lurCI.SE BY FnVSlOlXWICAL BLOCKS 

Canons physiological blocks aro known 
to arrest the nervous impulse in tho conduct- 


ing tissuo of the animals No difficulty was 
experienced m arresting tho impulse in 
plants by the interposition of these blocks 
m the path of the conduction Thus the 
excitatory impulse was found to be completely 
blocked in the region which had been 
paralyzed by the action of excessive cold 
Poisonous solutions caused a permanent 
abolition of the power of conduction Further 
the nervous impulse in the annual becomes 
arrested by the electrotonic blocl , the most 
important characteristic of which is that it 
persists only during the passage of the 
blocking current In carrying out parallel 
experiments with plants with electrotonic 
current on and ofF tho transmitted excita 
tion was alternately arrested and allowed 
to proceed without hindrance 


I found that most of tho experiments 
described above can easily be repeated with 
Mimosa pudica which can be grown in the 
open or m green houses in all parts of the 
world Tho instrumental appliances in most 
cases are very simple consisting of a battery 
dl 7 cells and a reversing koy jNo 
di&cultj was experienced m repeating the 
experiments which by their direct evidence 
put an end to the various wrong speculations 
hitherto held in regard to the nature of the 
transmitted impulse in plants The expen 
ments described have raised the inquiry 
“® sphere of speculation to that of 
ell authenticated facts Limitation of space 
prevent description of other experiments 
which I have been able to repeat regarding 
the characteristics of rhythmic activity in 
Plante which are affected by external 
changes m a manner very similar to those 
2L* hy1 th “ ,c actwity m animal tissues 
«™r* an * d °i hcr , facts Iend the strongest 
support to the doctnne of unity of 

JHS "2S? d i2 ,e i'» bai,w “ ,n phots and animals 
T ens out « vast field of 
ofhfe tal eTporat,on m tho Phenomenon 



A Life-sketch of Nana Fadnis 

p v r bVPDt'iii b 


\miOUa estimates have been published f ith ot ^ o{ the Peslwa s0 

V about the character and 'ich pveme^ [J™P “ t T0 b oys Mong with the reshwas 
* of Nana Fadots 1ml tor know nr ffiav Rao were brought up 

of the striking detail* of his per 00 t t , m the pa h C e at Poona uuder the 

which as in the case of nU great HJJ a „ circ 0 f Sadashiv Rao Bhau u hose stern 


-...v.. as in the case of nil gre^it fi f t tUo foster a* care of Sadashiv Rao Bhau w hose stern 
history are ever Ml of interest : It w the metho dical business habits 

object of this paper to give a short account I ^ (u]]y , mblbed by the y0 ung Nan.i 
of Nanas private life and family personal touche* contained in that small 

Nana Fadnis he groa • ‘ but dluminatmg document which is known 

fr 11 the poa F irnpat „ Nao„ notob,. graph,* amply prone Nonas 
period of Maratln history belong! to a 
honkna tha Brahman family s irnune 
Illunu residing at Nela a ml , 
village on the west coast nortl or 
Ratnagiri The Peshwas too were « Brah nan 
family from Konknn but bearin the surname 
of Bhat. lhli] i Mihadov the grand father oi 
Nana shared the fortunes of the nr 
P hva and accompanied him in the crpac y 
of Hdms or accountant in >«• T 

to Dell i for assisting tl e «!aiyad Brother, i 
1< 19 but was unfortuoatelj killed 
casual affray that took I lace °ut,ide the 
mpeml palace between the Maratha fe P 
and those of the 1 nr r Anna Khan Lpon the 
return of the Peshwa to Satara m 
autumn of that >ear king Shihu re 
tie deceased s son Janardan W h 
onf rrtng upon him hi* father sonic 
village in perpctnl tuam This Jaoardan 
Bibi the father of Nana was ™amcd » 

1 ahl mabai sister of Balwnnt Rao Me , 
a famous general of the Peshwas la 
at P in, pat, and was brought up »n the 
vigorous atmosphere created by the e P _ 
of the famous Peslnva Baj, Rao I 
Baba served tie third Peshwa Bi «» Rao 
fathfully for sivteeayear bat 



Nana ladn 3 


l!aba served tie third r«n»« ■ " 'i olli^ation* to Bhau In this connection it 

fathfully for sivteen year bo ? ot u ,Ch should be remembered that the Bhats and 

robust constitution clever and trusted wougn | ihan us Used and worked as member of 

1 o was, suffered from a chronic mteroaicom ^ jomt f<rni!y f or more than three genera 
j leant and being uaableto stand the neecssa tlQns s0 that when Peshwa Naraaan Rao was 
privation* of an arduous camp *‘ Ie °T* murdered Nana ladms felt it his duty not 

suddenly in November 17 G just after cro * ^ to aTen , D the murder but to take upon 

mg the Nerbudda in the iraratl a expeu mo luneU the cbarf:e of the administration 

lc 1 by RaHiunath Kao again t Vhroid sna Vnotler po ,at to be borne in mind in 

Nana, tho only off pring of T *“*J[*“ ’ , ^\ t h innsh on pruned hr Rawlmson 

Rakhm&bai was bora at P°° ,, j , C tile of 1 an i»t rp oG-bft 

1 ebruiry 1** 1-4’ only moo month bclorotno 
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analysing tho stitc affairs of the Mnritlns 
is that at the death of Shatau Fcslina 
Balaji Rao divided his actmty into two 
distinct spheres the Northern and the Southern 



liaghol a 


entrusting tho formei to Righunath 
Rao Dada (the Ragoba of tho 
Fn<*ll$h) and tl o latter to Sada«hiv 
Rao Bhau Saklaram Bapu was 
attached to the former while 
Nana Tadms was attached to tl e 
latter Thus a kind of subtle 
jealousy began to grow m the 
Pesliwas family between tie two 
cousins Bhau and Dada which 
pioved so fatal at Tanipat Dada 
was as unacquainted with the 
Southern situation as Bhau was 
with tie Northern llus personal 
jealousy soon spread to tl c 
respective followers of tho two 
estabhsl mg two hostile camps 
during the regime of Peshwa 
Nladl av Rao Mall ar Rao Holkar 
Sakharam Bapu Gaugoba Tatya 
Chinto \ ithal Sakharam Hari and 
several other 1 igU ofl cers were 
tl o declared followers of Ragboba 
while Hahadji Sindhn Nanaladms 
Tnmbak Rao Pethc and the 
Patwardhans were Ins open 
opponents aDd sided with young 
Atndhoo Fao This bifurcation of 
interests led eventually to 
war Hence tl is personal 


in the Pcstwas family snpplica the 
1 ey to the problem « 1 y certain 'i'lair a 
developed m the vvaj they did why for 
instance Satlmim Bapu and Nana iaduis 
very often held contrary views on potnte of 
policy thereby creating irreconcilable 
factions in the same state 

l pon his fathers death Nana received 
tlio robes of his office on 29th Nov 17oG at 
tho age of fourteen ind at once accompanied 
Bhau into the Garnatic and worked under 
1 ini throughout tho next campaigns of 
fcundl lied Udgir and Panipat It appears 
that when Bhau undertook the command of 
the Panipat expedition he asked for the 
services of Mkinram Baja as an experienced 
diplomat well versed in the affairs of tho 
Nortl but Raghoba would not spare hun 
and this gave tho chance of his lifo to Nam 
and obtained for him unique opportunities 
for acquiring strict training first under 
Bhau and after him with the yottng Peshw a 
Madhoo Rao a training wl ich supplied Nana 
with many valuable essentials of future 
greatness n capacity for incessant labour 
regulantv aod dispatch attention to details 



Mall ar Rao IIoll ar 


rigid and restrained manners -, u d above all 
an unremitting care of the purse But for tl c 


civil 
antagonism 





Van* l a lnu and Mahadji V? 

contemporaries and wore or less lowtty 
po anble for the whole course of Mara ^ 
aTairs of tlw post I'm ipit period »« '' 
h well to remember that whenever h 
heartily collaborated the / rei T ncn t 

received immense strength but their 1 
disagreement equally weakened V£S£ 

wfluemc on all *ides Their *>P°* .,-u 

consists in their victory over the , 
power who taking advantage of t 
of tholeshwa >any in Kao shelter wir 

taghoba and launched on a whatever 

against the Marathi nation V 'hawser 

diftrcncc of opinion may exist in ^ " 
the character and achievements 
la 1ms there cannot be « doubt ■ ««» JJ 
last stage of his active career the 

hvc years after the unfortunate de w 

young Peshwa Madhoo Kao If. »« • 
of blunders i rapid downhill slid 
nearly wrecVed all the good wo* that 
hid done previously II 13 J cs| l!® ,, . T0 
complete retirement from politics iri »„_.,. s 

been better not only for bis ow “ , maaT 
but also for those of the state many 

other notable personages in |l 1 2^ , i liniSC |f 
committed tho mistake of considen 0 
md spensablo and paid tho penalty for ms 



>ana ladms domestic life was far from 
i,anp> Ho had married as many as n no 
wives all probably in succession some 
certiinly with a new to leaving his progeny 
behind him an object he was not destined ti 
attain , for although ho had three children m 
all two daughters and one son —they alt died 
youog thus compelling him to adopt heirs 
to perpetuate 1 is name Had any of ms 
daughters grown up ho had a mind to nnko 
the young Teshwa Ins son in law IJis eighth 
wife sunned him only for two weeks His 
last wife however had a sad and romantic 
fate and hgures prominently in the 
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dispatches of the two "Vi ellesleys Close, Hphin 
stone and others This ltd} Jinbai a child 
of nine j ears at the time of her husband s 
death in 1800 became nominally the solo heir 
of his propei t> and fortune and suffered 
heavily at the hands of the unscrupulous 
Bnji R»o, who left no stone unturned 
to secure her person and possessions But 
joung though she was circumstances 
nened her to face the situation boldly and 
in the end she proved more than a match 
for her persecutor Boji Rao paid off the 
Arab mercenaries had Nanas deadbodj 
propeily cremated confiscated all his property 
and lands and confined Jinbai m his own 
palaet "When about eighteen months later 
AnslnantRao Holkar captured Poona and 
Baji Rao ran for protection to tho British 
linbai with the help of her brother escaped 
to Lohgad a fort in 111)101) much of Nanas 
property was stored irom this secure 
position she started negotiations with 
General Wellesley Colonel Close and 
Ah ElphiDstone when they came to restore 
Baji Rao to his masnad Ihese British 
statesmen took pity on the aoung 
widow extended British protection to her 
and compelled Baji Rao to pay her an 
annuity of Rs 12000 at Tan well where she 
lnd elected to staj T1 e English corres 
pondcnco on this subject is interesting 
readmg Biji Rao tried lus utmost to induce 
General Welleslej to bring the lady to Poona 
and hand her o\er to him But the British 
oflicinls saw through tl c game and declined 
the proposal point blank Rot until the ule 
Peshwa lad lost lus lingdom a D d left Poona 
for good in 1818 did Jinbai Tevisit her own 
house at Poona but sle ever after spent 


her days at her husbands ullage Alenath 
near A\ai which still continues in the hands 
of her heirs Nanas mansion at Poona 
is occupied bj tho New 1 n 0 lish School at 
present 

In 1^3 1 linbai adopted a Min fiom a 
collateral fimih named Araliadaji Pant, nnd 
having brought him up earcfulh sho passed 
awai quietly in 18 4 leaving behind her 
an unsoilcd name and a reputation foi pieti 
and deiotion so becoming m the case of 
Hindu widows of high families Jinbai 
experienced such ucissitudes of fortune as 
lmc eained for liei a cherished place in 
the memorj of the Alalnnshlra people Her 
adopted son died in 1877 leaung again a 
widow behind w ho in her turn adopted 
Balaji alias Nana Salieb who still suruies 
a* the sohtarj lepresentativc of a mine 
that once was a terror to all tho potentates 
of India It was from (his last sun nor 
that Parasnis obtained the hu^o ond well 
arranged records which now form the main 
contents of the Satan museum and part 
of winch has nlreadj been printed by 
him 

Historians maj assess the worth of 
Anna in whateier way tl ey choose but 
there is no denying the fact that two 
obscure Brahmin families from the west 
coast the Bhats and the Bhanus leaung 
tl eir homo in searcli of foitune and working 
in mutual co operation succeeded for nearl} 
1 . ce . n ‘V r y though after strenuous efforts 
in fulfilling Shivnji s great ambition, r e to 
capture and wield an almost imperial 
sceptre over India the only mstancc of a 
successful Hindu Swaraj after tho hallowed 
suzerainty of the ancient Gupta* 





[Ws lit the Mlouing hngtiagrs \J/, O ,ya Porlujuri' Piuanh fulfil 

f/wirti Hind, Alban. A^y-irf c VifafgfiM w an l college text-books an l their 

Vnn» lamd Tetugn ant Irilu \« W"' JSS^SaI r £t, allrcsfn W mil not be noticed 
wnjhtKMM Mmliltts an l leaflets reprni ^ be aTiouleh't nor anj queries ret ilmg thereto 

^ v’/n 


KNOT ISIl 

j vS”, 

( 1/ J note I at the On, tun I dent nr 
Vi t>j* Vie** Vi trai 1019 IP s 

This looklet contains two tapers < - -0 “* r, L'}i e v « 

Vtlra* Chmtnn (allege ’ •>£ »£. 

j|»hlly changed In the first ho tr'-cs n 

hi. ton of tho so Ions on or loot cjl kiiH.u<m 1 

hami ib and its wars afriinst tho iKlhi .'t® 

U in hr lh0M> wars were «>nn,x toil with tli 
ffVin of \ ijaj anasin it t' d'flHuU *o 
'Ion v r on., s ispects that our author ** V*i 

^V,.1r« 3 

are too^nneame "w ropZnj tho rtjttcmeojv#* 
""ini lehigu and hanar*-' pceui* 

2-t.nhos to Dr \cnkata htiaina})# J*® 
Warn luucli togendio nut ron-intm maicn^i 

' 1 fL^s“\nr , s».?s!*..b“«' '& 

'mty ’its purpose 13 to piwe tint tho Ninsai'n 
h-mly w is of Tolu.u extraction hut since th» 
w-not to rroNcd h> historical arguments. the 
author (Knows all hi* critical acumen to 
the argument, w liwur of ifa 
«Ura lfi> attempt however 
fpartul reader that tho arwneaM m to. our 
d a Hinarese origin are f « ' rone » » 
weakened by MiproMtioits an l explinttroa ln 
will not stead thNslkhtCst critiei m , . , 

l>r \ enka'a lUnianay j a “the 

Viaraun dj n.e tj njt to tmd~ the’ hi tone'll 
truth at or th study of tho conti mrcr»r> 
documents. This is the unin def’et of hw 
taon«rr«h 'fh r dotes. ts ore frequent 
,S'l in the names cf ai there (Utot for 
M .... ltn^sr f r It run. s. satyanadhan for 

Sateanalha. b In Ivengar for b K \iyargar etc ) 
UcWunArmits in references to teem INiwell 


„ hnnif I 20' Sturroik '•oiith Ontmi 
in net (.t'P - ltri.v * to, lit r A ol 1 1 1 
410 it) ssewoll t ,j t ten htiire p 11 etc I 
0 mi.n nfenre*. ( \reh ‘'urxci Kef 
\ w Maekenrio MS'* J The e defects of 
method small as thei an; spoil n scltolailj work 
•is his piniorts to be The work Itowiver shows 
that it« author is a terj caiullo and erudi 
etihntof hi'ton from whom we* nvu expeci 
mini 'nitre anl mu h letter i reductions in 
future 

fl llrnNs S I 


lei i w Isinni 1 r Hr J/ T Tifr/s I I'jioti* 
iji fit of hilii ±er,f: Pi mn + Jdi (Off id 

t nnerotj Pen ) 1- i net 

The snb-titfe explains the scope of thi> w orl 
», -a relBious history of l bm in India or tn 
tho words of the author in his preface I liave 
confned my elf to a dtscu sion of 1 ow I 'lam 
,n Indii spread ho" it diNided and hut-diNide’d 
how it has l<en alT xtted t i it# environment and 
low it has reacted to modern conditions The 
n mners and cn toms as well is the mam theolc-n 
ml outlines of l bm have been ear’uded 

Jlanibj if ust rates the complete intenhanee 
of poll v that toot pi ice tetween the great Inch h 
partes in the reign of i-eoree U tv meins of 
an art inia_e Dante tel! t« that 1 o >siw in 
HdctoLe a strarge encounter lictween a human 
form and a « mat. The enemies aft.r cn-cl 
wounds inflicted stool for a time glaring on each 
other \ great clout surroun I'd them and then 
a wonderful metamorphosis began. 1-ieh creatius* 
w-es transformed mto the likeness ef its a rtigon st 
The serpents tail divided itself mto two legs 
the mins less in fort wicesl themselves into a tad 
The tedi o' the serpent put Doth arm# the 
arms of the man shrank mto his tedy k silent 
tran'*onnatioc ojoally remirkatle though not *o 
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would l>o ovoili mlcd 


need 


complete v. devilled m the 2*lh canto ot the --------- 

Itferno resulted from the -ction and reaction Jf sure so 
ietvvcen Warn and llinclmsm daring the seven dibunmnatin dc 
centimes of their juxtaposition on the indiin «oil hiU lint even 
ThU fact has profoundly thanked the literature 
Hnguvc customs and dress beliel. and rite- 
so ill organization and manners of t oth the sects 
Such aust sidjeet to t o atequatolj heated m 
all its aspects requires the encitlotacdc Know ledge 
and sj ntheti/ing power ol a (nlbon Dr litus 
has done w scl> in re tnctiog Ins stub to qnu 
the changes m Islam c faith ritual tnd -ti per-- tit ion 
produced Ij the Indnn envuonmeot lie 1m 
consulted the test possible source* nameb Crookes 
Popular Jifhtjion and I oUlnre of \o> liter n lit tin 
and that little Inown priceless treasure-house of 
mfoinntion Roses (llossaiy of tlefn tf* o» / 

Caste* of the Pimjal ant ^ It i Pi ounce Wl 
unsold copies of which have l>eon iccentlj cleared 
out as renni odors tj the High Commissioner lot 
Ind i m 1 ondon ) 'i lie took is e\cclh ntly written 
and printed and is packed full of information ot 
great value teiseh and lucidlj presented It !■> 
ndmittcdlj a compilation and docs not claim to to 
an 01 i„ nal w ork l at nono the less deserving a 
place in cvci j Id rar> It is w cak on the side ot 
lustoiv On p 02 the Shah Alam id iue«tion was 
the first of that name and reigned l<Ui 1 <12 Is o 
Inmob later Mu /halt) Is the Pa/a of Mahmuda 
1 ad called Mai ar ija (pp N> *13) 1 


< if *ct H and at nufittient 
\ c th it finalitj of shape and 
whicli it at present 


it 6u ppl cs a long felt 


Akai i IvrEivriri an Intiiodu-tioa Dili f /. 
(nib (0 • foul ( , nncr*iti/ i*>cfs 1920 \ The 
" ‘ ‘ IJwiir 


lloi/fs sent * P/> 12 s Jn 


This excellent shoit hi-toi> of \ribn litcialurc 
is anothoi iltustraticn of the truth that the best 
littlo troat)«e on a largo suljcct can bo written 
onb b\ a master of it and not l \ a hack compiler 
l’rof Cdb \s a master b „nn\c tluovich this vast 
but to us little lnown realm of gold and Ins 
survey of \ralic literature is as interesting as it 
is accurate schotarlv and critical lie doc3 not 
continc himself to the Prophets peninsula but 
deals (buelb) with the literature produced in tins 
language in all other Islamic countries as well 
Arabic as a living tongic is treated in its modern 
pioductions in the lugliij informing Epiloguo 
PP (tic 110) We cannot conceive of a more helpful 
laar mccu in titan this 


The author of tin-, pamphlet is a (lea out 
believer in bn Krishna llo quotes from different 
bliastras i to show the imi ortancc of tlio teachings 


of ti e Oita in tlio att unment of salvation The 
printing leaves much to be desired 


To 


Pp Jtl+xn in lit the Manuce t portrait mid one 
map (liomlay Ooicrnmcnt Pics*) hs 0 




This volume gives translated extracts from the 
Sanskrit Marathi and 1 crsian sources a? well as 
some pa« ages from the English 1 ictoiv Record* 
and Dr S Sens translation of the all o Carre s 
biographv The other English and Dutch factory 
records have been omitted as thej would be 
incl tded in a separate volume b> Dr Ball nslina 
This book will to useful to idvanced students 
to some extent but it falls a good deal short of 
the lest treatment possible of the existing materia) 
It suiters also fiom having missed Pi of Jadunath 
Sarkar s critical and amplified Hrd edition of his 
khnaji and Ihs Antes If a seond edition of this 
source book is called for we trust that tlie book 


The journal is a moduction of the Madlmadasa 
‘ , Cultutc It seeks to describe 


Veademv of bpintml Ouuute It seeks to describe 

Map's 

xtSSIrmi 1 refute some of the ideas of .Mr 
Muller The seun scientific section also disensses 
the mechanism of respiration ti,<T aisc ”;,5„ 
describes mmo ni *{ , ? uon l . lie popular section 
ir ecnl Poses of the log; 
will tool mtaSStte Jraoyami Hub journal 
although t must h.ra 0 "!? , of Yoga philosophy 
researches published m 1 J!’ at t * 10 ecicn F l ’r 
a very high order " 3 %olumo are EOt of 
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need not detain us Suffice it to sa> tot m 
the Police Charges Act was » 1^ 

■Corporation wa® relieved of the coj * 
administration, and was saddled ^liXHnd 
bility ot primary education and medical . | ly 
that in i933 the Corporation ^* mwriw 
■demo. raffl’d by the widening of franchise t Chapters 
<XX\XXMI) . , M 

The democratized Corporation tried to secure 

Ihepo'rer'ofaprointing their Mnmcijal 

er Vnt failed During the regime of thepresiacm 
ship of Mr Patel the constitutional re 

subject matterof investigation by, SirM^ Wj**™"** 

lie advocated the policy of Etecutrve Lommme^ 

' Government and the ultimate transformation ot me 
l Municipal Commissioner into a Town t- { 

t London Mr MMn « advic*. a* to the “ 

: Execnuvo Committees in England was duly »“ * f 

’ dered In the meanwhile the fomanon o. 

Special Committees with definite sp 

trra is &■&££.* JMsfe 

r .he Ad ss7 d °™3SSt- 

Horromtion Th» lliicral Cpmmiwm™: * ^ 
toU V nt tat . tta.WjgSl (SSSSS 

of the caso by members of the ’ Special v- , he 
lends support to the executi o aTOlded 

Corporation and uninformed entimsm ^ was 
as far as possibte This new m Executive 

invented as a transition stage to fuu tveem 
Committee Government 

gone to the 1 ' W> Sine# 

reforms advocated by Sir but the literal 

pushed forward ty t,s about the 
partv of the Corporation was dift not wi=h 

•efficient working of Committees an 0 { the 

to disturb the executive administration mewire 

Municipal Commissioner Evrnthm Municipal 
of taking the power of appww shelved 

{Wss 

v4 ”fi. iw- 

when no action is to be taken Masani 

In the concluding .^Sphere of influence 

advocates the expansion olUier libraries 

«! to Iiomtar Oon»“V“ ,thoS? Kid «*; 

and museums, a local auiuu. ■> . heme3 and 

take .unemployment }®‘™F ance 

management of local utilities JEg nn der 

The City of Bombay however, is un( ierUke 
severe industrial depression. 1 . { the Cit> 

the heavy financial rc«Pon ihui ^ „ DO nral 
Improvement Tru t which has ww ^ toTB 
h'c of utility he® ««urc« « commitments 

to be found before undertaking W* , n =pincg 

But Mr Masani s ^ '' ™ivic SmtwS and 

milestone to a, higher goal 0 £. c m0 nnmental 

w somo years to come win ey/V tbiokcr in 

work ot a Rood administrator and high thinker 

the sphere of local self governraent- 

N D Mehta 


Scnsmnc Reuciox vol . I-B/ Q A’ Golhale 
Aarachi The Educational Milking Co 

perfect liberty « * .bishtcrtv of conscience 
Sk M " ’ itadasm do to« »® * "“*11 ■» 

Um Z hp . author has discussed all the important 

-sss. >* wc-ag 

''ro.TSi.to-'’”™"’’™'®" wrEraonr Sjodhia 

55*"4d » «b nolvllm m to i'tatrSS 

“Cf'W” !Sr° -irt? ™ 
ffi s Sife.o'a Wo.vU » *s 

this is his Scientific Religion 

Cttestut CoutestovtUWCU, Vol II Bv Pharati 
DbiThan Prof PraKasa Itao- Pub, 'f , 'f.' i . u ly 
Indian Science Institute I iwanoyram Cit'j Pnce 
Us 2 foreign 5 shilling* postage extra 


This shonld be called a catalogue instead of a 
book ten i e w several pages some space has 
bren Served for the advertisement of Other 
raihlications. Became our author H the author of 
sueh hooks as Astrological Courses I ceps mto 
the Future " the If^avcna Unveiled Golden Key 

£™“ 3w» Fa™ ; ngj to 

Marne cures. “M ondertul Book ot ian mans 

S'-S ,L tem ™.S£ fV^i S 

and its Mvatenons Powers and Fffect ”ne nret 
m^saue from the spirit of Swami Vivekananda 
and t-ecrets and Wonders of the, other World 
“The Secrets of 5fe«men«m “Selection of Right 
Times to commence or undertake any work or 

woridii affairs so on and =o forth 

I am afraid the render ha.; no more appetite 
to swallow any the least morsel fram the com or 
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the book which is o\ erstuffed with the recommenda 
tions of other publications The reader I apprehend, 
is a ready surfeited 

Dhirendnnath Vedantavagis 


Aids to Tropic \.l Diseases Tij C Ramaehnndran 
L 31 P L G P S LTV Published by B G 
Paul and Co Madras 109 pages Price Rupee 
One only 

Tim small book written mainly for medical 
students and young practitioners has served a 
very useful purpose and contains a lot of mfor 
mation bearing upon the diagnosis and treatment 
of some of the important tropical diseases We 
regret, however to noto that the book seems to 
have been hastily compiled — apart from typogra 
plucal errors the names of some of the well- 
known drug3 and diseases have been mis spelt, 
sometimes in a very misleading way Books 
meant for students going up for their examinations 
should be as accurate as possible and a very 
careful compilation is desired A thoroughly 
revised edition would prove useful to the students 
t and practitioners alike. 

A K. Mcnraui 


A pleasing feature of tho work is tho collection 
of most authentic portraits of the 1 .ading authors— 
i 9 ^“bir Nanak Didu Sundar Das Tills! Da* 
bur Das llita Iiarivam«3 kesava Das Bihart Lai, 
etc. 

The art section has a rapid review of arclntec 
ture painting music, and sculpture. Necessanly 
it, being a secondary topic, is inadequate in 
treatment, but the unity of arts with literature is 
nghth recognized in a hterarj history The 
selection of illustrations here again is happy The 
Datta palace w Inch seems to be the most beauti- 
ful residential building in the whole of India, has 
” 5 ! f r- , p [ aced J the side of the Tosver of 
victory of Chitor These two* edifices are the 
leading pieces in secular architecture of the countrj 
i &fro ^e Hindi publishers that they 

turns bobind the age in their picture reproduc- 
tor the next edition I suggest that camnlss nf 
the hn°ok k m tl u o a ’ llh0 .K , should be Siven ?o bring 
countries th literary history m other 

k. P Jay vswal 


Hcnu hhasujl Aim Sahttya Bj Professor Sjam 
Bund ir Das B A. Published bu the Indian 
Press IA Allahabad & 19S7 Pp 516 Urrl) 
octavo with 44 plates and maps Price Its G 

This is a history of Hindi Language and Hindi 
literature and lino arts of the period and the area 
of Hindi literature by an author who initiated 
scientific writing in Ilindi and who has had tho 
good fortune of seeing his schemes executed and 
making the literature of Ills mother tongue richer 
than what ho inherited Itai byam binlir Dis is 
tho founder and bull ler of the Nagari 1‘rachanni 
Sabha of Benares the Sabhas hnc home the \ lain 
rraelianm lalrtbi devoted to literature and 
lustonret research the editions of tho accurate 
text of Tul l Das Ramay ana. Kabir Das \nnis 
Lhands r pic and other earlj authors tho 
scientific dictionaries in Hindi tho search for Hindi 
manuscripts etc ills latest work the literary 
history un ler review is another contribution on 
which he can look back with pndo and satisfaction 
\\ ith oynm Sundar Das the Bonn res school of Hindi 
stylo— the puritan style which brings Hindi in line 
with literary Bengali Gujrati and Marathi has 
Jwomo an establish'd fact, as with MaUhih barana 
t stylo has become the language 

"When Ruch a aivant and a creative personality 
after 30 years of devoted and intimate study writes 
a history of literature (tho latter portion of w hich 
is his ow n contemporary ) tho work is boun l to bo 
an unqualified sureoss The history of Hindi 
lingnage, pp 1 to 10 1 is masterly it h worthy 
of notice and translation in sister Gindina languages 
with which Hindi is closely cnanretod on its 
frontiers. 


MARATHI 

e,] l ff? IC , r f5 l YaD! HaOAITO 
jl’aUrfar {Puna CltPraJla 

Senou3 stndonta of Marathi history own a deer. 

monthly journals defunct long ag^ *iit without 
ani t„ nr ?^ emCat ‘ J , Ust the r cime^mto h 3 hifds 
In the present edition those have been 
ard''® chronologically dates have been SrectS 

S£ “wrufe'a fiijarisviS 

So to SES ‘ k P Srr'd!i,Im. 

h,5 O r /n?"f,°^ to b0 W ‘^ut thw bwk C nd,m 
v,llffinSr ,3am,,pnnt wIuch b °wever 

siiWf aM Jfcj* *6 » 

Maharoj B/iosIt Yanehi (pp '* Q f'*g 
rompiiation from Bisatin t sahtm antf oiLr 
Persian sources, and cannot BtncUy ‘bo ‘Slerlpre- 
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Rabindranath Tagore in Russia 


t The following correct and authorized version* 
of his speech and interview have beea received 
from the Poet Rabindranath Tagore —Editor 
The Modern JUueu ] 


I 

Speech Delivebed By Rsbivdeasatii Tagobf 
AT THE Doit SoYtJZOFF MOSCOW 
SEPTEMBER 24 1930 

// IJ am highly honoured it the invitation to 
H nppear m this hill and I am grateful to 
Dr Petrov for the hind words he has 
said about me I am thankful to the people for 
giving me the opportunity of knowing this 
country and experiencing the great work 
which the people are doing in this land 
My mission in life is education I believo 
that all human problems find their funda 
mental solutton in education And ouUde 
of my own vocation as a poet I have 
accepted this responsibility to educate my 
people ns much nsjt lies in my individual 
power to do I know that all the evils 
almost without exception from which my 
land suffers are solely owing to the utter 
lack of education of the people 

“Poverty pestilence and communal fights 
and industrial backwardness which make 
our path of life too narrow and pt*nlous 
aro simply owing to the meagrencss of 
education And this is the reason why in 
spite of my advanced nge and my weak 
health I gladly accepted the invitation offered 
to me to sec how you aro working out the 
most important problem of education in this 
countrj And I have seen I have admired 
and l have envied you in all tho great 
opportunities which you have m this countrj 
"^ou all know tint our condition in India is 
very similar to > ours Sho I as an agncul 
tural population which is. in need of all tho 
help and encouragement that you have 
accorded to this country Tlou kno v how 
preennous is the lning which exclusively 
depends upon agriculture and so how 
utterly necessary it is for the cultivators to 
have tl o education the up to-date method 
of producing crops in order to meet tho 
increasing demands of life and of expensive 
government 


Our people are living on the verge of 
perpetual famine and do not know how to 
help this because they have lost their faith 
and confidence in their own humanity This 
is the greatest misfortune of that people, 
over three hundred millions of men and 
women burdeued with profound ignorance 
a closed prospect and incompetence 

So I came to this land to see how you 
deal with this problem you who have 
struggled against the incubus of ignorance 
superstition and apathy which were once 
prevalent in this oppressed land among the 
working meu and peasantry The little that I 
have seen has convinced me of the marvel 
lous progress that lias been made the miracle 
that has been achieved How the mental 
attitude of tho people has been changed in 
such a short time it is difficult for us to 
realize we who live m the darkest shadow 
of ignorance and futility It gladdens my 
heart to know tl at the people the 
real people who maintain the life of society 
bear the burden of civilization are not 
deprived of their own rights and that they 
e ijoy an equal share of all the advantages 
of a progressive coramumtj 

And I dream of tho time when it will 
be possible for that ancient land of Aryan 
Civilization to enjoy the great boon of 
education and equal opportunity for all the 
people I am thankful truly thankful to you 
all who have helped me in visualizing in a 
concrete form the dream which I have been 
rarrying for n long long tiruoun my mind 
the dream of emancipating the peoples mind 
which has been shackled for ages For this 
J thank you 


IsTartaitw with tiu Iinom.ii oi tui 
1z\c>tia os SfcmitEB 1930 

he would say a few 

TTr ,m P r U»«HM Of MOSCOW 

Ur Rabindranath Tagore replied 

t to * } y°« know 1 ow deep!) I 

L Prtfs8ed by tlie amazing intensity 
of your energy in spreading education anions 
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the peasant masses the most 
direction you have given to this work. *“ 
aUo the variety of channel* that havo beea 
opened out to tram their mind-, and senses 
and limbs I appreciate it all 
keenly because I belong to that country 
where millions of my fellow-coimtriinen 
are being denied the light that education 
can bring them Tor human being. . «{ 
other boons that are e sternal and superficial 
that are imposed from outside are like pWBU 
and patches that never represent the bloom ol 
health but only disguise the anmauc 
without enriching the blood * on 
recognized the truth that m extirpating all 
social evils one has to go to the root, which 
can only be done through education and not 
through police batons and military 
beating 

“But I find here certain contradictions 
to the great mission which von have 
undertaken Certain attitudes ► 
are being cultivated which are Mutrarv to 
your ideal about the method of radical 
social improvement I roust * S V y 
you doing your ideal a service by 
in the minds of thoso under yonr troimng 
anger class hatred and re venge fulness a au ^ 
those whom you consider tobe 7 °° r , „ n J 0US 
True you have to fight »^mst tremendous 

obstacles Ton have to overcome ignorant 

and lack of sympathy, and even pers^ ten! 1^ 
Tirulent antagonism But vou 

not restricted to your own nation or your 

own party but it is for the jj a t 

humanity according to 5£ ur ™ who d 0 
does not humanity include th 
not agree with your aims t J ust T 
to hdp peasants who have other ideas than 
yours about religion economics and soml 
We not by getting fatally angry with them 
bnt by patiently teaching them and . sbo => 
them where the evil lurks in secret, <houw 
you not have the same mission to^ those 
other people who have der to bo 

your own? These you may consider to no 
mistaken ideals but they h » T C through 

origin and have become inevitable throng 

combinations of circumstances b 

consider the men who hold them i « 
m [.guided But ,t "»»' d th *'* p.^.od 

your purpose to convert them * h a 
love realizing that they arc as . 
part of humanity as the pe unfits 

S "-II youdrfl too much upon tl» «*■> 


dements of your opponents assuming that 
S am mhemnt ,n their human nature 
raer ting eternal damnation you inspire an 
attitude of mind which with its f 50 ® 1 ® 11 * 
hatred and animosity may some day react 
against your oorn ideal and destroy * “ a 
are working in a great cause. Therelore, 
vou must be great in your mind great in 
vour mercy 5 our understanding and your 
patience l feel profound admiration for the 
ereatne=s of the things you are tiyin„ to 
accomplish and therefore I cannot help 
expecting for it a motive force of love and 
an environment of charitable understanding. 
There must be disagreement where minds 
nre allowed to be free It would be not 
only an uninteresting world but a sterile 
world of mechanical regularity if all of our 
opinions were forcibly made alike If you 
have a mi sion which includes all humanity, 
for the sake of that living humanity you 
must acknowledge the existence of differences 
of temperament and of opinion Opinions are 
constantly changed and re changed through 
the free circulation of intellectual forces and 
moral persuasion. Violence begets violence and 
blind stupidity Freedom of mind is needed 
for the reception of truth terror | 10 P e ' c ^J 
kills it The Bruto cannot subdue the Brute 
It i» only the Man who can do it This is 
being proved everyday in our human 
history 

Before leaving your country let roe 
once again assure you that I am struck with 
admiration for all that you are doing to 
free those who were in slavery to raise up 
those who were lowly and oppressed and to 
bring help to those who were utterly 
helpless reminding them that the source of 
their salvation lies m a proper education and 
their power to combine their human resources 

“For the sake of humanity I hope that 
you may never create a vicious force of 
violence which will go on weaving an intermin 
able chain of violence and cruelty Already 
you have inherited much of this legacy 
from the Tsarist regime It is the worst 
legacy you possibly could have Ton hovo 
tried to destroy many of tho other evils of 
that period. Why not try to destroy this 
ono aUo I have learned much from you 
how skilfully you evolve usefulness out of 
tho helplessness of the weak and ignorant 
\our ideal is great and so I ask you for 
perfection in serving it and a bread held of 
freedom for laying its permanent foundation ’ 
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The poet was asked to say in conclusion 
what institutions m Moscow had impressed 
lum most 
He replied 

The Orphans at the Homo of tho 
loung Pioneers showed such confidence 
in their ability to realize their ideal 
for a new woild Their bel iviour to me 
was so natural. Their conduct impressed 
me deeply Then at the Peasants House 
I met ttie Peasants We questioned each 
other quite frankly Their problems are so 
similar to tho problems of the peasants in my 
own country I was deeply impressed by 
the attitude of mind of your peasants towards 
the methods you have evolved foi solving 
these problems 

Places which I have not been able to 
visit have been visited by my secretaries 
My doctor tells me of the fine work you 


are doing in sanitation hygiene scientific 
research \ou are accomplishing a great 
deal in those lines under conditions not 
nearly a9 favourable economically at least 
as in other countries My secretaries tell 
me of your splendid work in training 
students of agriculture in caring for and 
training the homeless children left by war 
and famine and of the outstanding eipcri 
ment in practical education being carried 
on by Mr Shafsky m his colony Mr 
bhatsky did me tho honour of coming to 
visit me I find that the ideal of his mstitu 
tion I also share I am certain that your 
metlods of education would be of great 
benefit m otl er countries where there is so 
much in education that is merely academic and 
abstract lours is much more practical 
and therefore tiuly moral and it is closer 
of life C 1 “ 6 Tanec * aspects and purposes 


The Truth about Australian Coastal Traffic Legislation 


Bv C A BUPH 


H IS Excellency tl e Viceroy in addressing 
the second annual session of the 
Federation of Indian Chambers of 
Commerce and Industry and referring to the 
? ™ S™*” 1 *»®Tntlon Bill spoke 
nbout tie Australian enactment on tho 

t’ema° , °° 1 ™ ere ,' 1 ’ anl in the following 

terms In tho second pheo it is not 
in reqnentlj- nud . that there ,s precedent for 
{{‘I , ln Puts ot the J m p, re n „a 

Coastal TWJ “ P3r4 : c,llar has reserved her 
C/oastal Trade in tie manner that is now 
proposed I„d„ But ”,"'1 

rend the relevant sections of the Australian 
Tvavigution Act must be awoie that thw 
relate only to personnel nnd that their 
object IS to secure that Australian senmm 
employed in the coasting trade mil reemve 
as good uages as \ustrnl, an workers employed 
on shore So for is it from being true that 
the Australian Coastal trade is reserved for 

"T tl,nt ll " Australian 
United Steam bavigation Company avlich , s 
engaged m the Coasting trade is actually 


“dnstvelT by British capital and 
Tins sS e< * Board of Directors 

a , 1 ,™ ? 1 C0 “, lng as 14 does from so high 

thcra W r J 11 "» argument put 

Delhi Cl , vilian , Subjantmala of tbe 

' s «rotar,at and is only an echo „f 
certain passages found m an anonymous 
pam phlet widely diatnbuted by the Bengal 
TIpmsLm! .. Comi nerce about that time 
a, fhere winch apparently form 

ment leS ty n6 f ° r ^ T| *«S prooounce- 
SLwx T der . ■ rhe toms of the 
th!t t ,? ml?Y ,gatl , 0n M mdicate in short, 
that it must be classified as pnmanlv an 

krns™ 4 r ?’’T 1«»1*C Another 

ketaded Tom VngagmgVn W'a l”°‘ 
Coasting trade is evidenced by th 0 narticjpa 

A°«U £“ UmteS & 

TfTSJS 

represent To” 0 votfa.'^hf “kbST^S 
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spokesmen of tho Government of India have 
always championed the cause of the non- 
Indian merchants of India, bat sach a 
flagrant plagiarism from anonymous composi- 
bons reflects little credit on their ingenuity 
Both the parties have misnamed the 
Commonwealth Navigation Act, 1912-2G 

The provisions of this Act, which are 
relevant to the discussion here, arc embodied 
under Sections 2Si to 292 Technically 
these provisions require that the seamen 
engaged on coastal traffic ships ‘shall bo paid 
Australian rates of wages, ’ while those 
ships which are engaged outside the limits 
of the coastal lines of shipping stc required 
to conform to this provision, while the ship 
i» engaged in coastal trade It may be 
said that this is a labour legislation Bat in 
actual practice it serves the same purpose 
that the Indian Coastal Traffic Reservation 
Bill is intended to serve. The covering 
Clause 5 of the Constitution provides that 
the laws of the Commonwealth shall be in 
force on all British ships the King s ships 
of war excepted, whose lost port of clear ince 
and whose port of destination are in the 
Commonwealth Under Sections 2S4 to -•»- 
no ship, Brit sh or Australian could carry 
mails, freight or passengers between any two 
ports of Australia without paying to the crew 
the Australian rates of wages Mr J v 
Latham, K C , Attorney General of the 
Commonwealth, thus describes tho actual 
effects of this “Labour ’ legislation It is 
said quite truly, that this trade is open to 
all Butish ships upon the same conditions 
The principal condition is that the seamen 
employed in tho ship shall be paid Australian 
rates of wages while the ship is engaged in 
the coastal trade It is not really practicable 
tor ships trading overseas to continue m the 
overseas trade and to comply with this 
Condition while on the toast of Australia. 
There t s therefore a practical monopoly of 
the coasting traile tn faiour of Australian 
ships subject to exemptions m special 
cases— though Section 73b (of the British 
Merchants Shipping Act) has been complied 
with, and though the object of this Section ts 
to preicnt suck a monopoly being estao 
lushed n gat nst other BntiAi ships 

The measure is certainly not a negligible 
piece of advanced labour legislation as me 
interested parties in India would have us 
believe It is recognized m Australia as a 
measure of first rate national importance. 
Its avowed object was to build up a national 


mercantile marine for the Commonwealth, 
that may supply a second line of defence 
to the Empire The measure, in ^ short, 
bears a close resemblance to Mr S N Haji’s 
Bill for reserving Indian Coastal traffic to 
Indian vessels Both measures aim at (t) 
Building up of a national mercantile marine, 
(b) Reserving tho coastal trade of the 
country to its own national vessels 

Whereas the Indian Coastal Traffic Bill 
mentions the«e aims explicitly, m its preamble 
and eNewhere. the Commonwealth Navigation 
Bill enacted a labour legislation that secured 
to tbo Commonwealth these very objects. 
That this was the only raison d'etre of the 
Australian enactment is fully admitted by 
the Royal Commission which was appointed 
to go into the real nature and working of the 
Austrihan Navigation Act The report of 
the Commission contains thb following two 
most important admi«sions 

Aour Commissioners have studied these reasons 
have perused the reports of the Royal Commission 
an! the Imperial Shipping Conference and read 
evirv important speech on the Navigation Bill bj 
Ministers Members of the House of Represents 
lives rad Senators with the result tliat ycur 
loinmi ->3 toners find that the main reason which 
actuated the Parliament in placing toe Act upon 
the Statute Book and which lifted the sulject to a 
plane of great national importance above the 
onhniry considerations of party politics lias the 
desire to bmli up an Australian Mel cant tie 

Parliament recognized that as an inland conti 
nent we are largely dependent upon the strength 
of our merchant shipping for our communications 
The Australian Co-islal trade teas to be reserved 
for lustralian-oicnrd ships which were to be the 
source of supply of skilled and trained Australian 
seamen in time of war ” 

The purpose of the Commonwealth Aaviga- 
tiOQ Act is thus identically the sarue as that 
of Mr llaji‘s Bill It is, therefore, incorrect 
for anyone to say that the Australian Act 
cannot be precedent for a part of the British 
Empire legislating in favour of its own 
national shipping 

A question may, however, be pertinently 
asked “Why did not Australia enact a 
coastal reservation measure straight away 

The answer lies in the constitntional 
position of the colonies with regard to ship 
ping legislation As India also ts subjected 
to more or less the same restrictions, (rather- 
more than less) a detailed analysts of the 
position should be necessary The Indian 
legi-latnres are governed, no doubt, by the 
Government of India Act, 1019, but even this 
is subject to certain special provisions of the 
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Merchant Shipping Act nt The British 
Merchmt Shipping Act nl lfi'tl v»» in' 38 
V ia cGOV The chief atm of the Act i« tt e 
nation'll identification of si lpping ns British’ 
and the provision of certain uniform legist 
lion for all ships so ldcntitied ( Inwp of 
l nghnd Vol 26 p 11) The last section (Sec. 
9j) of Part I of this \ct says thnt tho pro 
visions of this part shall npplr to the whole 
of his Majcst} s Domini ns and to all p'aces 
where His Mnjestj has jurisdiction This 
would mean that where there arc no express 
provi ions similar in tenor to Section *>2 
Part I the Dominions could legislate on 
their own linos It has however been held 
that there is a broad intention to treat nil 
posses ions of the Fmptre as hemp without 
n etparate intiger of shipping nil their ship 
ping being regarded component of one 
Imperial mtigcr Tho whole proUcm presents 
certain difficulties and involves Constitutional 
issue* Giving evidence before the Royal 
Commission on Constitution of Anstnlia Sir 
Robert Garran Solicitor General for the 
Commonwealth 6aid 

Tho power of tho Commonwealth Parlm 
ment to legislate on navigation and 
shipping will be very much restricted 

if it is readily held that provisions not 
expressly undo applicable to tho Dominions 
arc applicable by reason of no intention to 
deal with tho whole of n particular subject, 
such intention being inferred from the 
general character of the Act ns an Imperial 
provision for British shipping and from tho 
desirability of having » single mlc on the 
subject (Yol 1 of Fvidence p f3) 

Such an intention 1 owever does exist 
and DOtablo decisions by Australian High 
Courts have been based on tl e assumption 
that the British Merchant Shipping Act is 
applicable to all parts of the British Fmpire 
and notwithstanding anything written 
in the Government of India Act, or tho 
Colonial Laws 1 alidity Act no legislature 
of the Fmpire could pass an enactment that 
may be repugnant to the provisions of tho 
British Shipping Act, except under Sections 
735 and 736 of the said \ct 

Section 735 of this Act does confer power 
upon the Dominion legislature to legislate 
-to repeal wholly or in part any of the 
provisions of the Act (other than those of 
Part III which relate to emigrant ships) 
relating to ships registered in that Dominion 
but the Legislation cannot take effect until 
the approval of His Majesty has been 


proclaimed in the Dominion Section 716 
nil vws tv Dominion to regulate its coasting 
trait provided tin Ait so ngulnting the 
tral contains a '•impending clause requiring 
tint the I egislation rhall not come into 
force until His M ijcsty s pic isuro thereon 
has 1 ten j ill licly signified and tho I>gi«la 
tion niial treat all Hntnh si ip» (including 
the fillip- of an> otlu r British posse «ton) 

vn rractly th' vnmr manner c< ship* of the 
jour ion t taking Ihr lac Tins will make 
it clear why the ^ lect Committee that went 
over tho Indian toast d Traffic JL serration 
Bill inserted n clause after 1 (1) to say that 
no such date shall be nj j ointed until His 
Vlnjost} b plea nre on this Act has been 
I ullicly signified in British India by 
notification Ihe equal tri atment requtred 
for all British ships is technically assured 
under the Indian measure which requires 
that all ships plying on the Indian coast will 
le Indian controlled where the term Indian 
would only mean ns defined in Sea II (2) 
rt *rq Tint a practical monopoly is desired 
to be secured for Indian ships is as ovident 
as it is in tho Vustntian case The provisions 
71 > and 736 described above necessitate tho 
a] ption of a circumlocutory and round 
about course for achieving such n monopoly 
The obvious solution of tins (rollcm lies 
in doing nwav with these sections altogether 
Says VIr Latham “the best course would bo 
to repeal Sections 73a and 730 altogether 
so that it will bo left to the good sense 
of a Dominion to legislate for ships 
registered jn the Dominion as it thinks 


Tho Conferenco on tho Operation of 
Dominion Legislation and Merchant Shipping 
Legislation 1920 support the view of Mr 
Lntl am (Report Para 92) and adds by para 
03 The new position will bo that each 
Dominion will amongst its other powers 
have full and complete legislative authority 
over all ships wlnlo within its territorial waters 
or engaged in its coasting trade and nl»o 
over its own registered ships both 
intra territorially and extra territorially 

Such extra territorial legislation will of 
course operate subject to local laws 
while tho ship is within another 
jurisdiction 

So long however its the Sections 735 and 736 
are not repealed the only course open to the 
possessions of His Majesty is to circumvent 
the provisions of tl e«o sections find yet 
secure a monoply for their own ships if it 
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j» held in the interests of the po session to 
have it That the Commonwealth of Australia 
wanted such monopoly and has it, is a 
fact clearly proved on the authorities 
discnsspd m the article India regards 
this Australian monopoly in tho only 

way it can possibly be regarded ti» 
as precedent lor her reservation measure 
Any attempt to explain it away as a 
mere labour law shows the few with 
which the repetition of Australun conditions 


in India is regarded by the exploiters 
of the Empire* 


* AmioBims Relied on fop this Aritcle 
An train ard . the Untish Commonwealth 
hy J Latham K C Attorney General of th* 

Commonwealth . _ ~ . _ 

Report of the liojal Commission on Constitution 
\ol 1 *-*- — 


, Australian 


, al I Lvi lence „ 

Rep, rt on tfe Royal Commission o 

Leith's *He”ronsi! le Government in tho Dominions 
2nd edition Vol II p Too el seq 


The Story of Salt 


Bv J lULDAR. wsc 


W IEN Homer canonized salt as 

“Dm no and Flato described it as 
“a substance dear to the gods 
httle did the poet or the philosopher dream 
that at a later epoch in the history of the 
world a prophet politician of an ancient 
land would choose this very divine weapon 
tor the emancipation of a great and 
people employing means dear to the gods. 
Wonderfully varied is the significance 
attached to this universal aliment as the 
following chronicle will reveal lint tne 
last chapter had not evidently been written 
To the romantic story that has gathered 
round salt through the ages India has ; yet 
to make her unique contribution " no 
tnows that salt, which has hitherto played 
BO important a rtle in human affairs mignr 
not sooner or later mould the destinies 
nations ‘ 


Lib \ vi a\c> Labvnva 

, Salt te been tno^n to “>e lad*" 1 } 
from time immemorial. Labana it* 
Sanskrit name, has but few other 
than salt or salines:* hut such as it does 
possess show the high esteem in wmen 
salt was held A anous forms of the worn 
were employed to denote loveliness, neau« 
etc. Take for instance the word Lawnyn , 
derived from labana, which denotes iPjeg 
ness. As food becomes unpalatable without 
wit so the human body deprived 
loses beauty and grace. The phy«iolog 


connection between salt and grace is thus 
realize I 

Goddess of Salt 

In Mexico in the seventh month of their 
year which corresponded roughly to June 
the Aztecs celebrated a festival in honour 
of Huixtocihnatl tho Goddess of Salt Sho 
was said to be a sister of the Rain Gods 
but having quarrelled with them she was 
banished and driven to take up her abode 
in the salt water Being of an ingenious 
turn of mind she invented the process of 
extracting salt by mean3 of pans hence 
she was worshipped by all salt makers as 
their patron goddess Her garments were 
yellow on her head she wore a mitre 
surmounted by bunches of waving green 
plumes, which shone with greenish indescent 
haes m the sun Her robe and petticoats 
were embroidered with patterns simulating 
the waves of the sea Golden ear rings in 
the form of flowers dangled at her ears, 
golden bells jingled at her ankles. In one 
hand she carried a round shield painted with 
the leaves of a certain plant and adorned 
with drooping fringes of parrots feathers , 
m the other hand she carried a stout baton 
ending in a knob and bedecked with paper 
artificial flowers and featbers. 

•Axciest Hisroar 

Salt must have been quite unattainable 
to primitive man in many parts of the world 
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Thus the Odyssey speaks of mlinders who 
do uot know the sea and use no salt with 
their food In some parts of America salt 
was firs' - introduced by Furopeans and 
there are still parts of Central Africa where 
the uso of it is a luxury confined to the 
rich 

It is asserted by Fthnnlonsts that the 
habitual uso of salt is intimately connected 
with the transition from pn«t nl and nomadic 
stage to sedentary agricultural life i ** with 
precisely that step in civilizition which 
had most influence on the cults of almost 
all ancient nations 

SoorcES op Soppit 

At a verv early since of progress salt 
became a neces-Jiry of life to most nations 
and in many cases they could procure it 
only from abroad from the spa coast or 
from salty incrustations on the Fnrface of 
the soil Sometimes indeed a kind of salt was 
obtained from the ashes of saline plants or 
by pourinc the water of a hrael ish stream 
over a firo of (saline) wood nnd collecting 
the ashes as was done in ancient Germany 
in Gaul nnd in Spain Amon" inland 
peoples a salt spring was regarded as a 
special gift of the gods Tacitus tells of 
furious wars between the Germanic tribes 
for the possession of salt springs near their 
territories 

The salt mines of Wieliczka (Austria) 
are the most beautiful ns well as 
the largest on earth Everything shines and 
glitters with the purest brilliancy and icci 
siooally largo masses of salt are found 
which are as transparent and as pure as 
the finest plate of glass 


m salt The salt of Filmyra was an impor- 
tant elenent 11 the vi t trill between the 
Syrian pirts and tli P<_r-nan Gulf and ling 
after lie gl rj of the print merchant city 
was pa t the salt of lid nor retimed its 
ripitation In like manner the incitnt 
tralo betv on the \.< gean and the caasts of 
Smthnrn Ris>n r» largely depon l it on 
tho salt pins it tin raiutli of the Dnieper 
ami on the salt fi-.li hr night fri m this district 
In Pnrcnician cimnerce salt and salt fish — 
tho latter i \ Kiel delicacy in the ancient 
w rl 1 — always firinei nn impirtmt iten 
Tho v ist <jalt mines of Northern India were 
worked befarc tho time of Alexan ler and 
must have been tho centre of a widespread 
trade 

Smt as Frame* 

Salt is an obj a ct of so general consump 
tion so n-cessary to nm that rt nfforls. an 
assur d medium of exchange 

Mungo Pirk sau the inhabitants of the 
coast of Sierra L»one give all that possessed 
ev n their wives and children, to obtain a 
salt supply 

Cakes of salt have been used as money 
in mire than one part of the world for 
example in Ahyssinia and el e where in 
Africa and Tibet and adjotuing parts 

The origin f the word salary is interesting 
It literally means salt money The Rimaos 
served out rations of salt and other necessaries 
to their soldiers and civil servants Tne 
rations altogether were called by t e general 
n une of salt and when money was substituted 
for the rations tho stipend went by the 
same name 


Trade Routes 

It has boon conjectured that some of the 
oldest trade routes were created for traffic 
in salt at any rate salt and incense 
the chief economic and religious necessaries 
of tho ancient world play a great part 
in all that a\e know of tho ancient 
highways of commerce Thus one of 
the oldest roads m Italy is the tin 

Salnna by which tho produce of the salt 
pans of Ostia was earned up into the Sabine 
country Herodotus s account of tho caravan 
routo uniting the salt oases of the Libyan 
desert makes it plain that this was mainly 
a salt road and to the present day the 
caravan tndeof the Sahara is largely a trade 


x. txxaivxAJl *'-AL X1ECESS1TT 

Salt or as it is expressed chemically 
sodium chloride, is perhaps to nnn one of 
the most valuable products of the mineral 
kingdom 

It is an absolute necessity for life A 
full grown man of 1G5 lbs contains about 
ik * to™. 8 « an , d requires yearly some 

15 to 18 lbs of salt in order to maintain 
him in health Deprive him of tln3 
* ,^ e xu 111 raost assuredly die 
f° ld , that , the Chinese and also 
tho people of Holland at one time killed 
^ orst criminals, by feeding them on 
0f , SalL The gastric ja.ee of 
the human stomach contains about 02 per 
cent of hydrochloric acid-no doubt indirectly 
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off ghosts and in Teutonic countries it is 
placed near infants to protect them in 
Morocco it n put in the wheat-stack to 
guard it from Zunn and is sprinkled on tne 
hand mill before grinding the corn Bntisn 
folk cnstom ha3 tho charm of carrying sa 
withershins round a baby before taking it 
to be baptized 

Divination by Saw 

tn the Hebrides, a salt cake is eaten at 
All Hallow Even to induce dreams that will 
reveal the future It is baked of common 
meal with a great deal of salt After eating 
it you may not drink water nor utter n 
word, not even to say your prayers » 
herring eaten bones anti all in three oites 
is equally efficacious, always provided tia 
you drink no water and hold vour ttngue 
In tho Lie of Man ako similar forms ot 
divination are practised by 'orae people 
on Hallowe’en For example the housewife 
fills a tbimblo with salt for each member 
otthe family and each guest the contents 
of the thimbles are emptied out in as 
many neat little piles on a plate ana 
left there overnight. Next morning the 
piles are examined, and if any of them 
fallen down, he or she whom it represents 
will die within the year 

Again if a lady goes out with her 
month fall of water and her hands full oi 
salt and listens at a neighbour s door tne 
first name she hears will be the name 


unlucky to receive it in the hand it should 
be taken m a cloth or vessel 

Iu Leonardo’s fresco of the Last Supper, 
Judas (tho betrayer of Jesus) is to bo 
rec gmzed by the salt cellar which he has 

rwertnrnfd 


MlSCEt r ANEOOS 

Salt is a cure for many sicknesses and 
procuies disenchantment Like blood .and 
iron it is n favoanto medium for tho oath , 
in early Teutonic custom the swearer dipped 
his finger in silt and then took the oath 

Salt is used in Oriental alchemv to 
effect the transmutation of metals and in 
Mu«alman magic 


Nave op Salt, Taeoo 

A certain spirit who used to inhabit n lake 
in Madagascar entertained a rooted aversion 
to salt so that whenever tho thing was carried 
pist the lake in which he resided it lnd to 
be called by another name or it woutd all 
have been dissolved and lost The persons 
whom he inspired had to veil their references 
to tho obnoxious article under tho disguise of 
sweet peppers ” 

In a IVest African story wo read of a 
man who was told that he would die if ever 
the word for salt was pronounced in bis 
hearing Tho fatal word was pronounced, and 
die he did sure enough, but he sotm came to 
life again with the help of a magical wooden 
pestle ot which he was the lucky possessor 


her husband 

Spilling of Sait 

The dread of spilling salt is a known 
superstition among tho English an “ * 
Hermans, being reckoned a presage of some 
future calamity, and particularly that 
foreboded domestic fends, to avert which 
is customary to fling some salt over 
shoulder into the fire, in a manner truly 
classical „ , _ 

It has been observed by Bailey on the 
falling of salt, that it proceeds from the 
ancient opinion that salt was incorrupt! 
it has, therefore, been made the symbol of 
friendship and if it fell, usually the pe 
between whom it happened, thought t 
friendship would not bo of long duration 
In certain parts of India if a 
spills salt he will have to pick up eacag 
with his eyelids in hell . hence it .must he 
handled jiith the greatest care 


and as it is 


Salt as Taboo t 

Prohibitions against the use of salt are 
instructive for tho theory of taboo Certain 
professions and persons in certain states, ore 
forbidden to use salt, as they are forbidden 
other critical substances 

Among the Indians of Peru, the parents 
of twins had to fist for many days after tho 
birth abstaining from salt and pepper 

Abstinence from salt is sometimes pres- 
cribed as in the case of mourners among 
several Indian races who may not eat salt 
for five days after a death 

1 four q era may eat no salt among Africans, 
and other peoples also Pne-ts and medicine 
men (eg bgvptians Central and Sooth 
* Americans) may eat no salt throughout their 
lives The salt '&boo of the Egyptian priest- 
hood is especially emphasized t\ hen travelling 
the Central African might not uso salt If 
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ho did and his wncs not behaving well the 
salt u mid act as a corro«.i\ o poison ” 

Dmmg the ctremonifs of hrst fruits 
among the luchi Indians of Calif irnia conti- 
nence in 1 abstinence from salt nro ordered, 
as is also the case after a solemn communion 
with a g id by the Huichol Indians J»o salt 
may be used in cooking the ilcsli of the 
beast or any food at the Gilyak Bear Fcshtnl 
Some Davnks alter taking heads may not eat 
salt 01 touch iron, or have intercourse 

with women Bigauda fishermen have 
the same combined taboo In Indian rituals 
the young student, after being brought 
to his teacher and the newly married pur 
must abstain from salted food for three days 
As with other trades sacred ness has 
attached to salt mining Sn Laos salt miners 
observe continence and other taboos In 
ancient Germany 6alt working was a sacred 
business 

By certain tribes of Central Angomland 
abstinence from salt is somehow associated 
with the idea of chastity 

Should a party of villagers have gone to 
make salt all sexual intercourse is forbidden 
among the peoplo o! the village, until the 
people who have gone to make the salt (from 
grass) return When they do come back 
they must mnke their entry into the village 
at night, and no one must see them Then 
one of the elders of the ullage 

sleeps with his wife She then cooks 

some relish into which she puts some of 
tho salt This relish is handed round to the 
people who went to make the salt, who 
rub it on their feet and under their 

armpits 

Salt And "Women 

In certain parts of Angomland a woman 
during her monthly sickness must on no 
account pat salt into any food she is cooking, 
lest she give hir husband or children a disease 
(faunpo) but calls a child to put it in or 
pours in the salt by placing it on her 1 nee, 
because there is no child handy 

In Syria to this day a woman who has 
her courses on her may neither salt nor 
pickle for the peoplo think that whatever 
she pickled or salted would not keep 

Salt and Sabbatii 

Salting food or vegetables is considered 
one of the principal labours which are 
forbidden on the Sabbath To dissolve salt 
in water is also considered work , consequently 


one may not pr« pare a quantify of salt 
water on the bibhith Silt may not be 
pounded m n nmrtir on tint day , but it 
may be crushed with the hindk of a kmft 

In Lmimuh. 

Besides flic common alinunt salt' means 
wit, piquancv, pungency, sarcasm Tho term 
salted is applied to a man in lhc sense of 
quick-minded ’ 

Ihe salt of money’ is charity Tho 
salt of youth’ is that \igour and strong 
passion which then predomm ites To be 
worth one s salt — to be worthy of one’s 
nro or of tho lowest possible wages in a 
depreciatory sense, as imply mg that one is 
not worth his food but only the salt that he 
eats with it generally in the negative form , 
as ho is not worth Ins salt. 

above (or below) tho «alL Formerly 
tho family salcr (salt cellar) was of mnssno 
n' ld Ptoced in the middle of the 
table Persons of distinction s it abot c the 
S’-* between it and tho head of the 
Wore flcI1cndcnts nnd inferior guests sat 

True to his salt— Faithful to Ins employers 
vn1 „„° salt an invoice— is to put tho txtremo 
U ? on Clcl1 artlcI °- ntJ d even something 

SXt'aluf™ “ 1, ' ,Uanc5 ' “” d ra,se ,ts 

h 7 0,1 tlw tail of— to catch or 

dfrrr'h '” 11 Tl ° phr " s ” ls bosc<i CO the 
rS" «■«*> to «tmll children to lay sett 
on a bird s till it they want to catch it. 
m a 111106 secretly to place minerals 

ro^ordm 80 as 0 deceive purchasers 
"To o ,mer ? Is naturally in the mine, 

invest 'll a ' T " y f c ch 0 ( t u allyl — to sa ( c or 
inV m l S 1 i e *y> as money 

or bid.e'i 6 ",l! h * Brom of salt — to accept 
or believe with seme reserve or allowance 

Satt as Stjibol 

svnfbel i" S „„ b r“ Vl,r ; 0 ” sl r used as the 
Sr‘.rd„e 0 f h ° 0 ” P ’" ,1 ‘ lj ™d P of U, ,‘L fl/eMy' 

worls soXe" 68 n. lhe ta "“» body tarn 
corruption ’ r ‘ Bhleo “ s sale society from 

symbol 3 stmldyl 1 ° f Ilfo ’ “"d yet the 

to emp’foy"^ 
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brads that seemed to have power to enrich 
md console mankind all these scorned to 
harmonize and explain the Bengal rose trees 
t ro vmg superbly on each side o! this regal 
pathway „ 

How noble and lavish he is this sage 
talking to himself enigmatic yet limpid as 
the silver sea 

And now today Tagoro offers for our 
admiration this immense collection of his 
dreams of which he has said already in the 
famous stanzas I understand the voice of 
the stars and tie silence of the trees Ono 
day I will meet outside of the body the joy 
that dwells behind tbo screen of light 
Words of fire that light up the whole future 
This man gives himself time to become 
clearly acquainted with lnniself Suddenlj 
ho l nows and then again ho doubts This 
magician who with laiscd hands and without 
fear of failure would have tued to calm a 
tempest and who affirms to ha\o healed by 
his own will power the mortal sting of a 
scorpion is timid in front of his own 
creations to which each of us can bear 
witness Naturally one praises h m but he 
doubts hesitates and smiles 

While he composed his books that are 
mixed up with the invisible stars the 

imaginative pictures of tho Poet accumulated 
round him like a dancing multitude 

unrecognized b> lus reason They 
came from all parts of tho world to 
attack his serene isle Socrates taught tho 
famous formula “Know thyself And certainly 
I daughter of Greece do not deny this 
august recommendation which invites intelti 
genco to observe itself to maintain itself 
logically and to dismiss from itself fantastic 
pliant mis But there is more than ono 
command for the spirit Tagoro has wilfully 
disregarded this axiom ho is a law unto 
himself lie lias consented to materialize 
tho elements of which his dreams are formed 
and a prodigious work both numerous and 
aaricd is suddenly presented to us Hero 
are disclosed lus intimate inhabitants his 
secret visions — a most surprising multitude 
Let us praise the inspiration that has brought 
forth new and unexpected fruit from the 
ancient deep-rooted tree 

It would bo enthralling to know how 
Tagore intelligent dreamer has been led to 
these striking creations which charm the 
eyes and make ono travel in countries where 
imaginary things are more true than the real 


M ith Ins beautiful hand colour of a pale 
wood pigeon he wrote his poems and in llio 
margin of the manuscript as one suddenlj 
drunken by an ineffable elixir ho is led faf 
from the tight and rigorous labour, and 
delivered to the indomitable forces of the 
imagination He sketched roughly, and then 
dei eloped and perfected the treasures of the 
sub conscious obedient pnpil to a celestial 
guide For this reason he who possesses the 
gift of tears and weeps without knowing the 
cause of his grief will feel the mysterious 
dew form on lus face from some unexplained 
source a lace seen only by angels 

Tagores paintings which at first seem 
dreamj and vague like the entrance of the 
spirit into sleep become clearer through 
their remarkable execution and ono is 
stupehed m front of this learned embryo 
genius which reveals itself by tho details 
as well as by amplitude The patch of 
shadow the snowy white the reds greens 
and violets come out o‘ the limbo and 
reconstitute a hung universe Tagore 
whoso charming songs have murmured to 
us so many subtle affirmation* delivers 
now to us the mystery of the multitude of 
maD of noundnnt hereditary influence 
flocking together at the feet of phantoms 
with the laughs of demons ' 

We read in William James We do not 
possess tho key of our own reservoirs’ 
Certainly this sigh contains more of truth 
than regret 

Why should Tagore the great mystic 
intoxicated with love deliver himselL sud 
denly nnd unknown to himself to that 
which m him mocks banters and even 
despises? However it is certain that 
beauty plays the largest part in tho draw 
mgs and colourings of tho Poet. What noble 
faces nnd proud attitudes the grace of the 
i" or d , a ” d tll “ t Profound blue night 
"tao happy loicrs „f Shakespeare transport 
“f ” “!? s0 , rob' 1 a paradise that banishes all 
idea of death Hut how not to dread these 
powerful and sensual prohles likothoso Cervantes 
has described f How not to feel uneasy 
bo ons these Satanic ma.ks thin red and f 

S “sc™ “I ‘ U ’ 6lc shaI I' “ * 

t" ar a C r» *° rocamafo trickery and 
discover^ L K j, chlin ”>nit alter theso to 
f,” i* another picture tlio cunning 
obtained of two pigeons 
And how fascinating and enthralling in its 










What is Wrong with the Muslims ? 

Hus 13 the question which Maulti Abdul 
lhimd ask* and tries to answer in an 
irticlc contributed to The Scholai “l ho 
gnwth of democntic institutions m this 
couutrj ho says "raises tho (jucstion of 
the future of tho Muslims in India with 
regard to a aoico aud n vote in public 
aflairs Economic and educational devolop 
inent is the only qualification for tho exercise 
of equal rights He, therefore proposes n 
seirchmg enquiry into tho structuro and 
basis of Muslim society lie says 

sj akn„ broadly th rea on wliv Muslim people 
all over the world have undo no progress for ccn 
tunes to„ethei is their failuro to proht ty the 
libcrali/in. inlluonces released by the Tnropean 
Renaissance whose distinctive contribution to tho 
progress of 1 nowla]„e has been the Inductive 
method Though tins method was Dot unknown 
to the cai]\ Mu«hms tho growth o! Fmpires and 
tho dependence on tho priestly class soon replaced 
that ly tho moic temiting Deductive method 
I ho Huron was advanced as the last authority 
from which cverv thing of valno to mankirdwas 
to bo deduced The result has Icon that Muslim 
education to da* is comi letcl\ medieval and is at 
least live centuries lehmd tl o We tcin as can be 
seen from tho antiquated methods followed m 
Muslim th ological schools Tho system of modern 
education was introduced in India nearly a century 
ago yet the grip of tho Mullas is still so vicioush 
1 owerful that the oidmarj man has Inidlv prolited 
t J it 

True l elision rightly concerns itself with pro\i 
<lin„ rich content for the yearning of the human soul 
More claims have l een made by misguided entlm 
blasts for oigani ed ichgion than religion has made 
for itself \\ lien as has been done in Islam mis- 
guided fanatics claim the right of religion to dictate 
in matters of daily life the result always is 
dctenoiation in hninan efficiency Lex* to tlie 
great mistal e of abandoning tho Inductiv e method 
is tho abominable curse of the j nestly influence 
m Islam which has cornu ted to the very roots the 
purity of the original message. Let us fervently 
pray to God to deliver us from the mllucnee of 
lalsc j nests and intolerable Mullas let us try to 
recap uro that l old sj mt which led Muslims to 
winder all over tho woild to investigate and 
explore new fields of knowledge ' 

One te t of civilization is the attitude of society 
towards its women In "Muslim countries for 
centimes together a peculiar viewpoint Ins some- 
how come to prevail Under the gune of religious 
sanction Muslims have secluded their womeD with 
the result that their education has been sadly 


injected tnmluiiennllv wrong nohon« of loic 
ind se'' dominate tho Mn Inn society today 
\tnong the > an os of M islim do< lino one of the 
most powerful i> tl nr ontcmjt for women which 
has male it imins il It f r them to develop their 
moral and intellectual js r onalify In n free society 
mail has to exert him elf to a-unm. tho e quahli's 
tlat icadili aijcal to worn in in order to win her 
devotion nnu kes n it The ul ence of this power 
fill stimulus in Mu lim MMctv nn\ be said to be 
a very * fliuent can e of Hie decimo m the physi 
<a! intellectual and i ioral stn ngth of tho people 
lK'cau-c woman is ea,i!y acm ml and easily kept 
Wo have 1-ocn blind to tho law of propagation of 
sjiecies which has endow el the female will a 
very line discnmmalivc fa till v for cel* ting that 
mato who seems to her Ust capable of licmg tho 
father of her children I ho coercive nmrraigo 
customs of Rcvcral centuries have gone against the 
womans nature, do troy oil her judgment 
d 2PWi hc . r 11101,5 ‘•'‘luted hei growth and 
reduced her to tho position of a j arasite m society 

ttnn* nt 'i US i in \ S i ,a a C l ccn ,l10 " ,lms for K enera 
tions of several kinds of tvranny Thcro has teen 

H ' ho , ,>rinn > n f the priests and the 
Imq i!o^ c d D ‘ , ° tnen and women there 

ami ° ,r0n °' Cr 1,10 " 0mCD 

a h« c ■' a,cnN o'or tho children 

woman .A \ °i m ° f0r en , rc I 0DS1 > I*- MM an(l 
tl.^> R nl«ra k ,?J ir> 10 rt ,oi>cca of shaking off 

cSluXn cl,5d '"« com * ,!tle 

\mong the Ic«ser evils easily noted in Muslim 
Mi *°, <3av 1 J rocrisj and cant faction m3 

unbioihcrliness incsion ibilitv to childien love of 

ness The^t 1m dc * rc<>s °, f “plecoiumg selfish 
nc s ^nc stint of unitv which was the strong 
!»'.“! «' "JO Vntu with tho eoth NKhml mffi 
to 1 , ,rl " departed fiom their raid t 


The Value of the Simon Report 
In new of the absurd amount of 
If. !l "» teen bestowed 

upon the bimon Report even by persons 
uho do not agree auth its recommendations 
rt rs instractne to rend the following estimate 
>r S, ‘ r 5"'hswam r Aryer 

Owugr to i ersistent proi aganda. a lame volume 

°L!vorAli^?e'Zt ha i S t ^S^^hdainm 

document. Ktea m modSatfamfoS 'mXtWd 
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This question need* to be faced sqaareh and 
discussed frankU Id the past India has been 
Such to blame for fostenog those superior airs 
U -white races nl>out -which one hears murmurs 
When the writer arrived in India as a j oun_ ■ m ^n 
eaccr to study and understand its peoples ho 
no'.ml all sorts of customs which struck his 
"Western democratised mind as passms strai “P s „ ^ 
a small and very pleasant station of the U l a 
mounted villager would dismount lead ,n 3 horso 
by him and then remount ! l’coplo even used to 
put down their umbrellas, when passim. He 
was addressed not politely butcraveoly as \our 
Honour Waharai and equally uw jmc 

flattering title* quite unknown in the W cst, but too 
well known out here If ho went to buy a ™lway 
ticket, the babu showed a curious lnclina on to 
attend to him first, out of, his turn and could not 
understand »hy he should WMh .“J? 
in the proper order of arrival \oung Britishers 
nowa-days are cssentally democratic they never 
ask for such flattering attentions and they do not 
want them. But when theso servile attentions aro 
thrust upon them year after wherever they move 
is it any wonder they come to accept them t 


lute Cultivators In Bengal 

The editor of The Bombay Co operative 
Quarterly has tho following suggestion 
a propos of the Jute situation m Bengal 

Reports from Bengal have recently shown that 
mte cultivators m that Presidency have been hit 
hard by the slump in prices of late caused by 
tho abnormally large crops and the restricted 
world demand It is stated that while tho cost 
of cultivation is Rs 8 per maund the price realized 
is barely Rs 3 Government has been appealed 
to to como to the rescuo of the cultivators and 
assist them by purchasing tho excess over the 
requirements and release it for marketing in the 
next season when it is proposed to restrict tho 
area of production M e do expect Government to 
give this much needed assistance at this particular 
juncture but the permanent solution must como 
from the jute producers own o gamzation What 
is necessary is orderly marketing which comes 
in the wake of co operative sale societies An 
organization doe3 exist in Bengal known as tho 
Co operative Wholesale but its demensions are as 
yet small The Co operative Department must 
now play a larger part than hitherto m this 
business Some arrangement will have also to be 
made to keep the jute growers constantly informed 
of the worlds jute requirements so that they 
may restnet or extend the area according to 
needs 


Universities and Industrial Research 

Sir S H Sulaiman pointed out tho duties 
of a University with regard to the industrial 
development of a country in his convocation 
address before the University of Dacca 


which has been published in The Educational 
Bcitcu 

Wo evicct tho Universities to regulate and to 
expedito the general progress of tho country 
Without money, labour ml time spent on research 
wo'k discoveries of industrial utility cannot be 
expected, nor can there be any hope of a real 
improvement in tho economic lire of the country 
No nation can without scientific discoveries to its 
credit, take its fair pLaco among tho great nations 
of the world. Its economic condition cannot be 
in advance of its industrial development, or tp> 
industrial development in advance of its scientific 
thought . 

Abstract knowledge for its own sake is not the 
exclusive object of a university all sciences and 
arts vocational as well as inlustrial training 
como within its comprehensive fold Iho univer- 
sities should recognise them responsibility for tho 
material advance of the country and take practical 
steps to bring University life more and more into 
touch with the in lependent professions the 
services and tho great industries of the country 
by co-ordinating and harmonising their teaching 
with the higher grades of industrial and to hmcal 
training Tho general atmosphere of Umvcrsitj 
life will bo invigorated if brought into living 
contact with practical pro! Icms. and tho University 
will enhance itt reputation for utility in public ■ 
estimation In many advanced countries the 
experiment of a close co-operation between the 
Universities and the great industries has been 
tried with success Tho npplication of scientific 
research to industrial development is the highest 
gift which a university can bestow upon the 
country 


The Finance Member s Speech 

The Khalsa Renew has the following 
cditional note on the recent statement of 
Sir George Schuster before the Legislative 
Assembly 

Sir George S huster has spoken but has 
suggested no remedies He Lays a great 
deal of stress on disturbed conditions 
but he admits that the fall in prices is a world 
wide phenomena and not confined to India atone- 
He does not say what steps have been taken to 
secure an adequate and stable currency iq India. 
Could he honestly say that if he had been holding 
the financial portfolio in a British Cabinet as 
Unanocltor of the Exchequer lie would have been 
content with a bare review without suggesting 
some ways and means for meeting the situation/ 
where the difference lies between 
statesmanship and trusteeship He, 
“ 0l .sa? what steps have been taken M I 
“Sooj er “ India has an adequate currency 
wSh “SJS* measur e Of unit of labour m keeping 
measures in other countries of the 
Vi relation with India His pleading* 
toW SSL 1 *?? i ha 4 som0 Justification that his 
had°1 1 ^ 7 88 c l rores , from currency have } 
had little effect on internal currency and that- 
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rest’iet on of credit by raising the interest has 
"had co adverse effect As it je his claim that his 
operations hare had no injurious effect on prices 
sounds like new wisdom coined specially for 
India Money is the measure ot labour and os 
snch agricultural labourer must get same return 
in money for his labour as workers in other field* 
from whom he has to pmchase his requirements 
He wou’d be content if he could enjoa in peace 
the I ome produce nnterapted by world s shop 
windows The Finance Member must admit that 
he has been more concerned with the stability of 
exchange than that of maintaining a stable price 
level in the country There is inst one bright 
spot in his speech— the mention cf a Central 
Bank lirt the Finance Member establish a Federal 
Central Bank wi'h Provincial Banks to support 
it, and he woul l have done something to give 
India a position in the financial world. The 
Legislative Assembly never committed a greater 
'blunder than the rejection of Sir Basil Blackett s 
scheme Mill Sir George Schuster revive the 
■scheme and put it through ’ M hatever world 
financiers may say they are only aware of 
economic links which now bind the world but 
■they have not yet knowledge or power enough 
to control currencies of various countries and keep 
them on a common level till the cornin'’ of this 
event The first datr of oar Finance Member is 
to provide a stable and an adequate internal 
currency and to help the country to be self 
supporting in the matter of its requirements No 
country importing all its requirements except 
food can remain in trade relation with modem 
industrialized conntnes of the world without 
reelin'’ the effects of this irrational arrangement 
The Finance Member complained of disturbed 
conditions The remedy 1 es with him to *o the 
approval of country and the town tv raising 
India to a position of economic equality by giving 
her an adequate Btable internal currency by the 
organization of her resource:, and by protecting 
her new industries It was rightly remarked by 
some tody that the protection was wore a matter 

-of expediency than of pnnnrlc 


The Viomen of Persia 

The All Asian Women s Conference is to 
"he held in Lahore from the 23rd to the 
30th January 1931 Invitations have been 
sent on its behalf to the varions womens 
organizations in all Asiatic conntnes 
"Massoor E Usher the Secretary of one of 
these The Society of the Patriotic Women 
Of Persia bas written a letter to the Secre- 
tary of the Conference m which she 
describes the condition of Persian women 
The letter from which the following extracts 
are taken is published in full in Sin 
dharma 

The ch His Imperial Majesty the Shah has 
granted us the permission to go about unveiled 


and Persian women can accompany their husbands 
to theatres and cinemas as we]] as to talk and 
like gather ngs it is a matter of great regret that 
1 have to record here tfce fact of all lack of concern 
di played by Persian women regarding dome" tin 
reforms despite their ardour to imitate the latest 
Pans fashions and it is therefore that they ire 
not particular about either social or civil rights 
and privileges of their ow n It is only owing to 
the rare activity energy and best endeavours of a 
very small number of onr women in the country 
that (he attention of different associations m Europe 
and Asia, has been drawn towards us and had it 
not been for the strong power of endurance and 
resistance as displayed by the members of our 
society hero m connection with the promotion of 
our avowed aims and objects we could hardly have 
witnessed the relations now being established 
with the outside world and 1 earnestly hope that 
all our ills and misfortunes wall be well surmounted 
and obviated through the help and co-operation of 
our sisters so deeply concerned in the welfare Of 
our sex 


I trust you are well aware of the fact of a 
Conference of eastern women having been convened 
at Dam 5 seas in Syra. under the presidency of 
Noon hhanoom Hanadeh Beg this year when 
delegates from I ersia. Egypt Syna, Turkey 
Palestine and Iraq were present and we were 
represented by Rod leh hhanoom Ashraf who is 
busy prosecuting h gher studies at Ceyrout The 
said Conference has proved to us that bo long as 
we Muslim women fail to own human rights and 
pnvileges we shall never succeed in having our 
way to the path of progress and advancement and 
no -alvation concerning oar actual thraldom is 
possible Mejvere therefore compelled to unfold 
all ugly facts as to our domestic organization an 1 
begged of the Conference to pass Resolution* with 
reference to the following questions —(1) The 
detenninat on of the marriageable age of prla to 
16 and not under P) T1 e abolition of polygamy 
(3) Fundamental modification in the ]aw of divorce 
with the view of protect ng the rights of women 
and their issues on lines in vogue in advanced 
countries of Europe sod imenca, and ue urged 
the submission of these demands to the Govern 
ments of Buoh different countries as were represented 
at the said conference in shape of a general 
circular and I wrote a due article in this connection 
on the subject of temporary wives and had it 
published in the Shnftk e Sort I a well known 
local journal \ou will be surprised to learn that 
none could till now venture to discuss these subjects 
in public and though I Bought the help and co- 
eperat on of Jad es and gentlemen in these matters 
none has till now expressed him«elf or herself in 
agreement with me 


As to the women of Turkestan 1 have no definite 
new* about them since the Bolshevik regime. Before 
the Bolshevik upheaval women m Trans Caucasia 
had organizations of their own and those of Kazan 
were remarkable. Most of the educated Kazan 
womfn and girls 1 came across had sane and 
enlightened ideas. 



Far Eastern Enquiry into the Traffic in Women 
and Children 

Tho enquiry carried out by a league 
Co main'll on into this subject in K iropo 
and America hw xlccxty b®en ptihluhed 
m a sensttwnal repirt A now enquiry hn 
been undertdun by the Lia/uo I ir Asiatic 
countries Its scope and objects are 
described in the League oi N itwns Neirs 
for Otcrscas 

Territotues to he Visited 
The Lotsrue of Nations has set on foot tHo 
enquiry into ih * traffic in wo nen ft td children in 
the East dolled upon l>y tho last A-9»ubly 
Three travelling Oonnwnnm appnntcJ hj tlio 
Conncil— lir Ihsconi J ihnson Mr Ciurles 

Pindjr and Mvlinn Alrai t>u idiuut— aro pro- 
ceeding to Syria, Ftui h Indun esiAbln1uiionU 
Indi-Cliina tho chi f Cluno->o towns nnlpirts 
Palestine Inq \<Len Ceylen the Straus tnulc- 
nicnta th» Moderated and unfedcritei Malay 
States Hongkong Macao Jap m bi*n th*> Philip- 
pines P«,r3ia Jndia Go-a and Timor and the 
Netherlands List Ind ca 

West asp East 

At a meeting of the Committee of Enquiry on 
th** Traflle in V\omen and Children in the List 
which met at Gereva simultaneously with tho 
Traicllinff Commissioner* to mako tho finil 
arrangements tho prof und difference of mentality 
between Eist and West in these matters and 
even between different eastern countries « vs 
emphasized In China, ior example parents are 
kniwn to sMl their children particularly girls 
Again as in tho Devndasi prostitution is practised 
in connection with certain icligions rites Theso 
customs which are ot a purely national or even 
lo-al character cannot, of course ba included 
in any enquiry concerned with the international 
traffic. 

Scon of tiif Frnjuiitr 

In genera! tho enquirj is to bo sfnctly limited 
to the international aspect of tho question but as 
jt is difficult to separate tins from ti e national traffic 
the Committees investigators may with the pre- 
vious consent of the author ties of the countries 
concerned study such socnl economic legislative 
or administrative aspects of the traffic which 
although national m character contribute to the 
development of tho international traffic 

The Committee examined data from the coun- 
tries and territories to be visited ind the represen 
tatives of these countries who attended the meeting 
gave further details m the course of the *• 


Particular note was taken of informxMon on the 
a-tivitioi of national orgiuzitiona cngagxl m 
co abating the tnflh m Eastern cominh The 
onthm as n an J dnmtcrettiid support of thoto 
organzitions unj Iwa oao of tho m «t po wot fill 
fum in roming p 1 H 10 opinion m th-MD oomtnes 
Tho pout ion ot children in Urn Eist formed tno 
subject of special conuderation 

Hrram or Tirr Etjsiut 
B y tho Council s resolution tho mveatigatora 
an a ithartz vl to obtain information fron both 
offi Hi and unoffi itt b »ur-M ihoigh even when 
using the latter tlray sh ml 1 keep in cl no touch 
with tho official reprot'nutivc? ll'prea'tiUtives 
of the v mom Governments pi ticutarly th030 
with Eiitera pojwasiom p unto l out tho danger 
whi h might bo imolied m the But by certain 
methods u’M in tho pnwi mi enquiry into tho 
traffio in Europa, tho JI vlitcrranc-m IJwin and 
A n riya It the Committee of Enquiry felt that 
it HlnuU enploy an tu'nt to obtain soerot «nfor- 
nntion tt ought to reach an agreement with tho 
official representative of tho country visited and 
obtain lua consent beforehand. 

This enquiry is tho second el ago In tho League’s 
investigation of this subject, and is undo possible 
bj the help nf a contribution of5 12.i00tl from 
tho American Bureau of Social IIj gicne 


Was tho Kaiser Mad ? 

Tiiose who have read Emil Ludwig’s- 
William II know how ho finds tho key to 
tho character and personality « f ins hero 
in the latter’s dcfectironrm An exaggerated, 
almost pathological consciousness of this 
physical defect led William II to tho opposite- 
extreme of bravado Tins theory may, or 
again may not be true But the doubt 
which always haunted contemporary obsera ers, 
both German and foreign was avhethor tins 
exuberant personality was at all well-ordered 
in all its faculties This doubt was 
expressed bj Lord Morloy as far back, as 
the nineties of tho last century, and tho 
subject occurs again in the roomoires of 
Prince Von Bfilow, now being published 
serially in U //lustration After referring 
„to an almost hysterically indiscreet and 
boastful letter of William If to himself. 
Prince Von Bfilow writes 
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Alter refine this letter I understood why 
twi«* since I tu 1 become Minuter of Foreign 
AfTiri Pnnce Von Hohenlohe iN me m alt 
seriousness whether 1 considered Milium II as 
a man of quite normal mental faculties Once 
already, he hul ha 1 the misfortune of being the 
minister of a mid k ng and he hai no wish thit 
this should hipp n to him for a s-vond ti ne 
As I th rehted to his fan !y and 1 1 him for a 
lone time he insisted upon my telling him ih» whole 
truth Vr ithont hesitation 1 give him the replv 
whi h 1 woutl give even todij No \\ilhan II 
is not im i «he analogy with Lad* is II is false in 
the first place b“eause the King of Baiam was 
ahn rra il fm n the p >mt of view sex and besides 
alcoholic and misanthropic in the highest degree 
Our Fnperor Is absol itely normil from the 
physical and wholly sane and a model from the 
moral point of vie* It it he is neurasthenic and 
it h from this tint his vacillations betwetn extreme 
nessimis n «cd and exaggerated optimism spring 
Inontra.it with his fither gran 1 fat hei and 
ancestors, our young sovereign w inclined towards 
vanity a defect common enoigh in princes for 
ceniunes, even thousands of years but very 
dangerous rhu vanity giv03 rise to a Lind ot 
boatfUne»s which is politics ly deplorable and 
causes antipathy This boastfulness sprung also in 
part from a desire to hide a want of coohaeoee a 
weakness w ich is more comm in with him than 
is K*n *r illy believed to be the case At the bottom 
of his nature lies tear and not courage And last 
of all h» is absolutely without tact, and tict is an 
innate gift which can never b- taught Afrer 
having replied to your grave auction m all trank 
ness an l with > it th^ least reserve I believe 1 am 
warranted in believing in my heirt ana concieno. 
that M ilium II is ujt mad. and as far as things 
can be foresee i wall never be affl cted with mental 
nheuatnn.” The Prtnco kept silent for a fairly 
long ti ne. Then he wrote ags n Alienated or 
not there so in iny shades let ween the two In 
any cis- our young master more than any other 
sovereign, has ne d for wise and able counsellors 


Economics and Foreign Affairs 

Any one who is interested enough in 
politics to try to think out one of the vesed 
problems of the day by himself soon finds 
to his discomfiture that he can make no 
progress unless he knows a good deal about 
the n«w and difficult science or as some 
people would prefer to call it, the pseudo- 
science, of economics This has been 
recognized on all hands in domestic politics 
Now comes Sir Josiah Stamp and tells ns that 
it-» imp irtance i=» as great tn foreign politic? 
IIis extremely interesting address at a 
lanchein iron by the Academy of Political 
Science, New York, from which the extracts 
qu>ted b low are taken, is published in full 
in the Political Science Qa rlerltf 


"When we look at politics today however wc 
find that at bottom practically all politual questions 
are economic and row we are coming to the 
point where we cm perceive lhat most economic 
questions have to I* hardled if we ate to get 
to the root of them by severe statistical methods 
1 went some jears ago into an emlias«y— jou 
will reidily identify it if I add that I have 
forgot en the Country it was in and 1 must not 
say the country it was fo and the time is un- 
specified— but anyway a member of the embassy 
looked up from his papers and said in a rather 
d spuintw tone of voice, “This diplomacy Justness 
has all gone to the dig. When 1 was trataed for 
it f thought I knew my job 1 Kne* the history 
of th«*«e jeojle and their politics and their balance 
of power and all that business But now’ what 
do *e have to do a We are given all this bhuh 
migic of finance and economics and currency 
Here I am asked to s-.y whether I tl ink this 
government is going to get hold of the currency 
«uccesfullv or whether they will get thrown out 
m the process because that will make a difference 
in their foreign relations I really don’ know 
the top from the liottom of the mtjecL I was 
never trained m this filthv science’ He was quite 
petulant about it. But he did express a very 
great truth. He did I ring out the point that the 
problem of international relations today are m 
their most difficult a-pects mamlv hnancial 

The other a peas are still with u* but very 
successful provision has been made for dealing 
with them on a large scale on an institutional or 
organizational ha. is We have a Murid Court 
which is ready to handle problems and disputes 
about international law bound ines and the like. 
Me have the representatives of the nations meeting 
at Geneva regularlv for common action and com- 
mon discussion and we are able to Vnng, together 
quite quickly as quickly at any rate as diplomatic 
action will allow special conferences to deal with 
major problems like naval and military disarma- 
ment bo most of the eleu ents of difficulty in 
international relations have been provided tor 

There is howev er at present no organization 
for dealing systematically and scientifically with 
the hnancial strains that come upon the world a 
economic and social organism and we have not even 
improvised one yet except for sometl mg that I 
shall refer to at the end of my remarks If these 
economic questions are to be dealt with m the 
same spirit, in the same way as the otleis new 
qualities of thinking are wanted on the part of 
those who take part in international di cu=sions 
who regulate international relationships ard 
p rticulariy those who mteipret them through the 
press and otherwise to the people. 


Dark Hours in England 

M Andrfi Siegfried the well known 
French Fcommist and historian, contributes 
to the P til Hav*e a penetrating article 
(a translation of which appeared in the 
Nation an I Athenaeum ) on the present 
outlook for Eogland 
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At Tirosent England U going through tho to uorh less hard Thes cimo late to the Office 
darkest hour” she has known since the *ir It *entawa> on 1 n lav night for the 
I no insuU to a noble and energetic i oople if wc came Koch onlj on Mondaj afternoons Instead of 
remark ut on tho C n\f anxiety which it 19 ex hocpin„ up wilh the fate t technical unproremcrit« 
TwncncinK ° in taco of unforeseen circumstances the* jretended that success depends upon oharicter 
nearly ten years tho English hive Icon in a rather than upon knowledge nr 1 technique Between 
cntxcaipositwn several times thej have thou ht 18^0 ntnl 18% Upland »<oganto lore her dominating 
swthev were emerging nnd never have the> position m the market for metal manufactures over} 
doul ted tl at thov would cmeige Hut now a new vlicrc'he was confronted with (reman ooinrHition 
smrm is descending upon them while the old ono She proto ted as if tins was an injustice Made n 
is still l lowing Is unemploj ment again going to Ooniunj she. cned as if she was shocked About 
innreaso ‘ (It has nl resell logun to do sol Are lOW sho was reassured perhaps nn«takcnlj by n 
exports a*.a n going to diminish < Will there he a I n hint economic recovery lint the onus ol 
further weakening m Dntish mllucnee upon inter Jail was no ephemeral trout le Riiddenli appearing 
national allairs lho constant raisin,, of theaO l ut the result of a process wluch m fact lead liegun 
Questions betokens an atmosphere of acute anxiety nea-h lialf a ccnturj earlier And tiiia IS the 
Can it be tint a pcoj lo which lias never lost real danger ol tho present situation 
confidence in itself is t egmmng to mistrust tho v. liat is required therefore is cot to change a 

future? , ,, . world which cannot be cliargod not to trr to 

in the mneteenth century the world was domi rcuvo economic conditions which havo been dead 
nated by the English economic sj stem and the f or thirty yc\r<i hut to adapt the country to 
English grew used to bmw ^the {jfSffi! modem conditions of international competition 

of our planet. Thoi 1 clicu^. tlmt this situation Nationalization i Of course Hut this is not easy 

that the tension was temporary All that Focmed making money easily without much work or 
necessan was for international economic t lifo to knowledge, when you lnvc lived on a traditional 


for the ca iscs of her troubles in tho outside world intellectual industrial hnl » uS 

s d m“ &ei? th,< tUo "" k " Ks m,s 

The general strike seems to havo opened tho pre fi25i tiio* ex from c °conf nsi rm 1 n' r ta ^ 1 11 " Tn 
eyes of the more wary After this terrible adven the export iSirkote ? nohlh 1 JE5? 8 „.S 

turo some people perceived tliat tho economic Vin 0 rEwnMini S,.. n v.r n®?“ s mu £r 

conditions of the mneetenth century so perfectly *** " ab |® ft'it jmcoare 


ssss a ? 're,^ ct r me<1 

SSL* ?h e aT r somr r foreS°marW 

to pre-war condit ons was therefore made- hit th^ c ?i3? spon n 

quate as a programme it became necessary to .iJ ™ .» »n C !L,J not Above all 

accept the world as it now is-to admit, m fact, ,,nhurdp nP dTv fi Jni ™,r^ omic ,. organization 
that this is tho twentieth century with tho United wnhoufft miTlmn £ t u 0r charcc ? a f 13 ! 0 

States a first rate I ower with the Far East in cunnort a m,Ulon an< I 0 h alf unemployed to 

rebellion against European domination and with 1 4 , , , 

tho Dominions children only yesterday grown up tho hni tal hen . facc ^ 

and possessing a life of their own hrora this jSJJoverv SSfhfif 8 'qi, 1 ? t make a partial 
moment Fngland began to wake up and now she Ii?fi! ble e. s * 1® , 001,3 , ilor unemployed 

can no longer shut her eyes to the possible dis j p 1 ® al , s P to %, Rrea t . extent 

appearance of her belief in her owu economic wv, at . tltudc - The old freo- 

eupremacy Consequently tho English feel that t h m ^ ^ er 80 , deeply m the 

they are faced with a grave crisis but it is in their RW ^‘ury is growing weaker every day 
morale that they are suffering even more than in her position in tho world 

material ways At least such is my impression „ Reutly but undeniably towards 

And as a result they are in danger of giving way a3 i, a n 0 Ll * l0n v. everyone else she 

to a pessimism unjustified by the circumstances "J™®. sheltering behind a w all Since we 

The student of nineteenth century English privileges m<J ° mafo Ture G at ScLt^of th^home 
Eistory can easily trace the first signs of the ore market, and the colonial marW<T 
sent troubles about the year 1880 It was then ot her prople 1 eep poachei^ ofT our pn^erlS 
that senous competition began whereas English This is the feeling behind a mass of 
industiy had previously had the field practically controversial articles and srewhes there 
*° ‘**2}^ «,^5S=| 1 q C w t 6 ^,™ 103 * are a hundr cd such every daj Lord Beaverbrook s 

lion of ‘he crisis of 18So At that dfficult .moment campaign in favour of Empire free trado merely 
we see England setting to sleep upon her past *»**"»«*» ~ — * — * — > 3 

sucee ses just when sho should have made an 
effort to puli herself together This was the tune 
•a hen English manufacturers and tradesmen began 


means protect oi„ 

Examined carefully the proposal means giving 
up tho “ hole Liberal trad tion of n neteenth- 
century England. It is a proposal put forward in 
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month. Need I add that 1 “ me of the 

by the prevalent pesamanx W France m 

confusion which reuraed ^™°^ Te e mers«i from it 

SuSmb are more dependent upon each other than 
we sometimes thmk 

British Policy lit Palestine 
The Mandates Commission of the Wuo 
of Nations held an eitiMrdinMT 
to enqmre into the w"*!" ,E*£2 £ 
August, 1929. and presented its ra» rt “ 
the" ConnciL In it the POl<« of the 
Mandatory Power that is to , s ’ y . t 

Britain come, in for a good deal of cnt. 
cism The cntiei.m as well as the . rephe. 
oi the British Oovernment 
in Tht Monthly Summary of «« 
of Nations . . 

The Mandates Comnu-sionccnsidere 
the Mandatory lower 1 fora not always 

since th° Mandate came lt £? e ve < ntmc explosion 
done everything po »We to prevent to lessen 

s? tsftjtf .ffraSfa- 

out of the Citation to fcjgg sennj lW , t 
institutions in a country mviaea p alestiae 
The Commission suggest t K „ffi 0 ,eoUy active in 
Government has not been i sumeienuy 

sssa^r* jsvfertsssf 
ssa ssn-tt A 
a A^’sr ,f>s & 

elements of the ^.nhnhn^to thmr ■welfare 

ssan. pisf srisss 

and naturally m the igter«sta 01 M be well 
population alone The to industrial 

advised to contribute capital ro , 

agricultural and com ? 0 i]:{‘ <l * tramm a for the youth 
provide common vocational j Q general 

of both communities as far « po^iwc | Uc% 
the Commission beheves that a ®°’? “firmer and 

on the part of fee SUnd'itory and a nrm Q , aU 
more constant determwat on °n Vie ^ t the 

“its IS ‘mSbtahmSf oi th P . Jewish Mount 


klMMSs'e 

Mandates Commission The nSSSl^dSe tf them 

“£*? > j23SS£S‘- t5"5SS*£|H 
s iisas .hT^SmSrSrtSe as 

USiMbithe Arab leaders to the potlhcnl issue 
ismoS* the tact that the demands i of the 

“nd«' 4 « 

mixm 

justified b> long cxoenence is that =ucli terntones 

jgjj gySL&a 

gSs’S‘v tas ».tn!sa ZL k 
Ss a i tSs“o? s»W' isrw i 
iFS u ort saMru jraa 

& ty Th ' fSC’’ Sr’ amieotmre 
™S?“\?ir.oaei' m it. "reply the 


land tenure etc. in an aonei io ns rep., . e 
llntish Government gives some details of its 
activities in these respects 

An American Comment on the -Breakdown of 
the ‘Peace” Negotiations 
For us in India, the * peace negotiations 
have no longer even a retrospect interest 
Bat foreign comment on the topic is u»eful 
as showing the trend of opinion Gamlhi 
asking for the moon’ is the comment of one 
American paper Not all Americans aie ox 
course of this opinion As the following 
editorial in The New Republic shows 
competent American opinion is under no 
delusion about the real questions at issue 
In declining to accede to Mahatma .Gandhi s 
conditions for a cessation of passive resistance the 
British government has assumed the rcsponsinty 
for continuing the struggle against Indian i 
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fw -a indefinite awl PtoUlU Utter future of Indian an But •» ImoJf i*pt»1y or national 
The 0 toiler «wmid TUle Unfen oca now seems tradition of art h t h« . exi nsMon nMJic iwilffl 
doomed to failure The thief demand *w fora mini ami f from n ilitf re«< e or a hek of und* r- 
enveminnit ro-pinsible only to tho people of stanlm? "C nj r. n H« free (Inrtopment »e are 
India w it h a right to twin it any time from sitting on tho Mf tv tahf o» national lift and 
the Brit <>h Enrm’ Thw sum Is extreme lut it pros iking an exploMon Wo are tliveiBnc tho 
wa 1 * etsentiallv a demand for a k ature of Bnlish treative ami proditctio fuullic* « Inch find their 


co>\fath on which a e« nuuii dominion govern sati-faction and contentment m art into non- 
ment might ho Unit Britain would tint want it productive or ilisruj-tio channels which only 
«n Ur tvwl that she holds anj of the «etf governing onntei dissatisfaction and unrthL And tins is 
d > nmions against its will The I lief that she exact It what department ilnm ha® been doing and 


d sired to do so wou> 1 make cordial relations with 
an v of thua imp© « Me Indians ana profoundly 
sup cm is of tho British c item »ent s intentioa<« 
and a d-H,Wr\tnn of ih'S sort is essential to allay 


is still doing t> art in Inut All former nil rs of 
India Imc ainroj nated In Inn nrt and made it 
thdr own finis every new chatter of Indian 
hi t ry Mot© British rule In tan was iHumtna’cd 


the <sii mans which stand in til** wiy of a free "dll a now senes of j ic tun's of national life, ever 
di3 n>-im of the Indian pmbtom In the present varied and ner I dutiful There « as no valid 


why the same siatth t agennt of art shout l 


Bituatn i it ts th rt mtangihfe con«id rations which •- ■— , -■ — - 

arc impirtant anl what is wanted is nn act of n it haio continued its progress under llniish rule 
faith on the part of Britain rather than too Tho craftsmen were there and are still there 
detailed a c ons deration of the futuro tjpc of liter© skill was is great as it had ever teen 
Indian government a h\ y ha l the fame capacity as their aneestorw 

Other slip d itions of the Indnn Nationalists f ir adai t ng their art tra lihons to new needs and 
wwo subordinate to tho main conditions The\ new ideals With sen«tl !e guidance thev were 
d win Jo l not only full economic control hit ju-t as cap.il le of cninc exprc'-inn m tcrn >3 of 
contnl of ilio defend force Thu is an essential art to the ide ds of British government its sotrietv. 
corollary of the substance of inlepcndence since sanity nod efficiency as t) eir forefathers had 
British command of an ar ii m India is incomp teen in expressing the extravagance and luxury 
•title with self cove nuv»nt British claims and of their II gut rulcrts They would lv»\e made 
conco-. ions win h seem to Hi' Indians unjust Christian cl unites as beautiful as Mahommedin 
inch ling the Indnn public d tt tlm V ition»h-ta mosques The craftsmanship of our iiuhhc 
van ed to refer to an independent tnlmno. This bull lings rnicht have boon as line as Shah Jahin’s 
is essentially an appeal to art itrat on to which it without mutating his reckless expenditure Tho 
woul \ bo difficult to oljeot Bo meal pneoners so-called Mogul slvle of architecture would ly 
not fomd gmltv of vi ilence they wanted released tho natural law of artistic eiolution have been 
their enuh rated Property restored and anv fines changed l y now into a no les-, beautiful British 
pad refunded ^ Hlage officers who have resigned Id Inn style and this with a great paving to t o 
and were di nursed on account of pa sive resistance public exchequer for the pretext of economy by 


thev wanted reinstated Ml ppe C nl ordinances which tho philistine tries to justify hs artistic 
paled Tho \ icerov’s reply di-mi ■>«! failures is always shallow and insincere A livirg 


w ere to I e rep aled Tho \ ireror's reply di-nu •>«! taiiuros is always shallow and insincere „ 

the conditions a:, impossible and of no value to art nlvava changes with the times If economy is 

the peace movement lie was willing only to practised it become-, economical The decay of 

withdraw the restrictive ordinances if tho art connotes moral and material decline whatever 

Nationalist campaign were called off lut would official bluo-books may pro\e 

not guaranteo tho rel aso of political pn oner« 


This 13 not even an olTer to restore the jtatus 
whi h existed when the non-cooperation movement 
started, and indicates the complete failure of the 
authorities to make any concessions 


Indian Unrest and Indian Art 


Mr E B Havell opens up a new line 
-of approach to Indian unrest in Indian 
Affairs It is due in a great measure 


What India Resents — A Missionary View 

Tho Rev John Mackenzie contributes 
to The International JRciitv of Missions 
a survey of the present situation in India 
In course of this survey ho recounts the 
grievances which Indians most resent 
f Let it be remembered first of all that the people 
of India do not endure with equanimity what they 


he says to tho deliberate discouragement consider the stigma of being regarded as a subject 
of indigenous art traditions by the bureau- people It is curious that so many British people 
cratic rulers of India should find tins difficult to understand and that 

-nr„ ..v. n , . , there should bo so much Surprise that the benefits 

Wo maj he satisheT that the ium of our achieve- of British rule are not more fulh appreciated Is 
npnu in India IS f-ir .^reiffr thnn that nf nn. it u 1 . _ ' 


ments in India is fir greater than that of our it not just what we should expect in a people of 
failures Hut that dous not explain Indian unrest high intelligence and keen sensitiveness movign 
or lessen it A cause of irritation which seems towards freedom lut not yet free that they should 
trivial to us may rankle in the Indian subconscious- reseat tho very existence of the last vestige® of 
ness even, more than India herself can express foreign domination however benevolent? Have 
Artistic blundering is certainly not one of the major we in the "West become so secure in the enjoyment 
grievances of the Indian nationalist, perhaps from of independence that wo aro incapable of entering 
a consciousness of his own share in uie degradation imaginatively into the feelings of an Indian in 
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Obstacles to American Trade in India 
and the Remedy 

Hi M s 


T 1IF present intense wme ot nationalistic 
feeling culminating in the boycott ot 
Briti li poods has giveu an opportunity 
to most foreign nntions to consolidate their 
business in India Japan France Germany 
0? echo Slovakia and America have alt 
benefited by the boycott of British poods 
as many poods that are not manufactured 
in India line been substituted by foreign 
goods other than British by the nationalistic 
buying public ‘While America has undoubted- 
ly advanced her trndo in India dealers 
in American poods tlimk thero is no limit 
to her expansion if the matter was rightly 
tackled for in point of quality American 
goods are hard to beat Tho mam obstacles 
to \roeiican business in India or rather its 
growth are 

(1) Proper banking facilities do not 
exist for financing American exports to 
India and too much reliance has to be 
placed on Inglish banks which are usually 
not accommodating to Indian dealers and 
do not encourage opening letters of credit 

(2) The Bnti h business is entirely 
done by shippers from London who very 
often hare very little capital but who are 
financed by the British banks to an extent 


quite disj roporticnati to lltir capital 
and resources Tho Indnn dealers on this 
«ide are n aiuly Tolled on to meet their 
obligations, and, credit of HJ and *0 davs 
is freelv given even to small dcilcr* A 
local firm which shares profit will) the London 
shippers is often used os a ca*c in need 
sometimes guaranteeing the account, and 
sometimes simjly acting as an agent and 
canvasser This system will have to be 
adopted by \mencan shippers more hrgely 
The American system of employing one firm 
to ship and act as factory agent is not 
satisfactory as it does away with a shipper 
and an Indian correspondent let tho 
profit p lid to tho factory agent and shipper 
is larger than any British manufacturer 
pays for the services ot a shipper Indian 
agent and the financing Bink 

(3) Distribution should as fir as possible 
bo entrusted to Indian firms with experience 
Iho American manufacturers should get 
lists of relnblo Indian ‘Merchants, from the 
membership lists of the Indian Clumbers of 
Commerce A main obstacle today is tho 
appointment of highly paid imencans or 
Lnglisbmon who neither speak the language 
nor understand the people loo many 
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changes ire made in agencies and the 
local British firms who generally are agents 
for American goods have too much power 
and too roach roice as regards catting 
out Indians who do the developing and who 
work up the business Highly paid well 
trained Indians should be appointed as 
superintendents to supervise tl e business 
instead of Britishers or others as is now done 

(41 Americans have a way of thinking 
] in big figures In India business develops 
I from little beginnings and when m a 
conservative country it takes root it develops 
into something huge Bat tbe first contract or 
offer that is given is often poor and very 
meagre Americans tarn down sacl an offer 
believing the market must be poor or the 
firm offering such small contracts must be 
insignificant. Net all manufacturers now doing 
colossal business will have to admit thev started 
in India with a small beginning with rery poor 
figures A British firm of cycle Manufacturers 
who did 80 000 cycles in ISP? 2s started in 
19°0 with hardly abusmess of 400 cycles in the 
year 

Advertising when done is done through 
British intermediaries or International orgaoi 
sations where tie British haveenorrnous pulling 
pover and control \11 Indian owned and 
widely circulated newspapers are often 
ignored and only the British owned and 
English newspapers of India are largely 
used T1 e A ernacular newpapen unless they 
are popular with the British element for their 
parrot cry views of British origin are very 
much neglected The large mass of the 
Indian baying public never see the highly 
expensive advertisements of American 
products 

To develop the American business 
therefore — 

(a) Indian firms merchants and agents 
should be much more largely employed 

(b) Branches of American firms should 


associate more Indians with then 
business and give them greater scope and 
opportunity 

(c) Advertising should be hrgelj in 
vernacular journals and the popular national 
istic journals which aie widely reid aad 
circulated and command better sales 

(d Fmancin 0 should be developed on 
British lines necessitating employment of 
more shippers (preferably Indians) Indian 
agents on this side credit terms on 60 and 
*10 days bills through American Banks oi 
branches of Indnu Banks 

e) Regular reports of market conditions 
market requirements opportunities for 
business openings eta should be collected by 
having a large Indian staff of out of employment 
brokers discharged from British Mercantile 
offices who should be attached to the Trade 
Commissioners Department in the Consulates 
There are a large number of articles 
which used to come from Bn am which 
the buyers now desire to be substituted by 
goods obtained from other sources 
America lias the natural resources the 
manufacturing facilities and the finances to 
capture thi3 growing market quickly and 
effectively India is not yet easily in a position 
to manufacture all her needs and probably 
shall not be so for another twenty five years 
Indian businessmen have to satisfy the 
popular demand and look for substitutes to 
Italy France Germany and Japan If 
America woke up to her opportunity she 
could easily build up a great trade here as 
well as provide employment for thousands 
who are now fall Dg into unemployment 
owing to the decline of British trade in India 
and the consequent economic disorganization 
Tbe Coverument of India wl ose financial 
stability largely depends on trade and tbe 
fullest employment o! India s man power 
would doubtless put no barriers in the way 
of this Indo-Amenean economic entente 
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attempt to see whether the church con bo brought 
mto «ome relation w ith modern w,ie. 

I do not think the church will gam any new 
crouna or make up the ground it 1m already lo t 
i do not see how the church s attitude to this 
question can be reconciled w ith its attitude on 
divorce The lishops ought to have discard "xl the 
prayerbook and the articles of religion and a few 
other thing" Then they would have got nearer 
the twentieth centurv 

’Ow_\okk Would (bditona! \ugu t 16th) 

"The conference has teen urged to lake this 
action by Lord Lhw'on of lenn the kin<,s 
Physician, who pleaded with ita members not to 
condemn a method widely practiced 1 j members 
ot the church It is significant lint the approving 
'ote of UK) included a majority cf the I/iw ( hutch 
!’ hops in England and that the opposition vot ol 
«i included most of the colonial and mi sionarj 
w»hop3 from parts of the empire which have 
other standards 
Ivgl 

;o» it is adimlted * or the lin-t time that the 
morality of an act depends on the motive and men 
anu women mu«t judgo for themselves whetliei the 
motive for wi lung to limit their families l of 
r n i y '-hrrtian standards or not This deci ion 
will t ring comfort to many troubled con tience* 
i he l whops on luestiombl} are right in deploring 
J"0 increase in irregular connections which has 
followed tho knowledge of met nods of prevention 
in any case liirtU Lontro! his come to stav The 
course open to tlie Cl urch is that which tho 
Msliopa have now taken-to bring the practuc 
reiore the tribunal ol nco itivc and enlightened 

conscience 

New \ohk Tictrrxe lEditonal Vug tfth) 

auch action ly the Ilou e of Di hors hould 
Wry great weight lioth in ide and outad the 
'OShcan Church It should help to convince many 
»ho have condemned as immoral the agitation to 
cnango the pro ent stnngent probit itory law tl at 
“us movement is no express on of laxness but is •» 
serious effort to make the Law conform to what is 
in tact the practice and the principle of h "hnnnded 
numbers ot the community It is d fficult to 
uniieretand the point of view of those who still 
?, rR ' J , that it is moral to force children upon homes 
mat do not want them 


Is Ufa Worth Living ? 

This is a question which has troubled 
humanity tor long Long age* and though 
men have n»ver been able to answer that 
question satisfactorily, they live on cheer 
fully, retaining— if there be any volition in 
an act of faith— their faith in life \n 
\tneneau writer has a gam raised the question 
and is ready with an answer not her own 
of course but of numerous men and women 
collected by that modern device of circulaf 
lng a questionnaire. The answers, summa 
nzed in an article contributed to the Xorth 
Amenta'* Dtneic is quoted in the Lite) ary 


Digest Heie are some of it arguments 
and conclusions 


Sirs Kelly recall' that half a century ago 11 e 
Eogli h plnlo Of hei \\ 11 Jlallock wrote a book 
entitled Is L fe Akorth Iivirg and answered 
the question in the negative She continues 

In those mid \ ictorian days, life was thought 
to have an inherent value a sort of «aeredne«s 
as of a gift from God that almost tainted with 
sacnlese “Uth a question and 'iich an an vver 

ill the English reading world was a lit shaken 
an 1 aghast Us spokesmen inclined to deprecate 
such an iniuiry I ven on remote college camiu es 
in this country young peoi leread and discussed the 
took an Melt satisfyingly audacious Aod news 
fvijicrs ii remeJ-d an increa ed nun ter of sniudis 
Then / uw// sardonically remarked It depends 
on the In r and all tlic English readm*. world 
hvhedanl (uukly fo got about its momentary 
do it t 

The key note of odj civilization we are told is 
in its attitude toward lif> How docs our own 
a f el about it ’ Mis Kelly has =ou„ht the 
answei la molern fa Wn by collecting and clos°v 
f manv >i t ws based on actual experience and 
draw ns con lusions from ihem bincc hei in mines 
were confined to her ow n c rcl mostly professional 
people the investigation does not afford a cross 
ecticn of life =hc admii but its results do 6how 
ertain dehmte and uni he ant trend 
faliDt. first the an vver given by tlic largtst 
number of people Mr* Kelly savs 

If wlut these many per ons said to me is a 
fa i indications of modem human feelm then more 
leople get then chief cat! faction in I fe ouol work 
than from any other source Here ore a few typical 
aoaw ere 

Life would be decidtdly dull for me said one 
nuddle-ageil nnn if 1 d d not have tho content 
stimulus of the thousand and one demands that 
my work makes upon me every day and 'o I 
sui pose that considering everything it is my w or 
that gives me the deepest steahest and me 
dependable 'itisfaction 

A good )0b that yoi 
calls out the lest you have 
an adequate material return 
to rov query 

V\ omen who have cho'en a professional life 
instead of man i ige are especially apt to give the 
joy of work answer the inquirer found ind she 
was never able to get any of them to say whelker 
or not fhev thought this pleasure worth more than 
what they had given up 

Of the scores of people questioned we are told 
only two replied definitely and decidedly tluxt life 
was not worth liv ng 

Ono is an elderly woman who has fed rather 
meagerfy at the lalJe of the woiJds good tiling 
She in'ist), with caustic bitterness that nothin" 
life has given her has compensated or cou'd t os«i I? 
^SZAJ 0 ' th , e «"*? the ^ness and* the 
injury these deprivations have cau ed her e 

The other i» a young man 'gifted ia full health 

mwm&w 
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are interested lo that 
n you and gives you 
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B\ BENARSI DAS CHAT. UR YE DI 


The Late Mr Badri Maharaj 

T wig shocked to rend ia the Leaflet 
the news of the death of Mr Badri Maharaj 
ot 1 lji Islands He cwic to India t vo years 
ngo nnn though fifty eight yenrs of age 
wns quite hale and lienrty Ho told me 
that no could work as bird ns n voung 
man of toentj five The life of Mr Badri 
Mnlnraj was rcnlly full of romance He 
wns perils) s the onlj Indian who went 
5?* J 1 *® cod'® lines to the Council The 
i(c\ \j I) I alia of Tnnidnd who represented 
1 pe J °P 1 1 l e the I egtslativo Council of 
Ha?? tl 4 1Ion R Gsjadhur of Mauritius 
rad the Hon A I Seeram of British 
Uiiism arc sons of those Indian labourers 
who emigrated to the colonies but Badri 
; WI 1ra J himself worked under indenture for 
il° tom 1889 to ISO I It will not 

°«t «» P*«ce to mrrnto a few facts of 
»is romantic life 1 ere 

Ilndn Butt was born in the year 1871 at 
the village of Barnaul io tho district of 
Cnrhwnl His father Pandit Kashi 
{‘ a ™ nn astrologer of somo repute. In 
18<S Badri I)»tt was sent to a school to 
study astrology Being a boy of an ndven 
turous nature Badri I)ntt left the school and 
without giving any information to Ins parents 
started for Benares with a Pandit to read 
Sanskrit there 11c studied Sanskrit grammar 
for some years at tl o Dwankadhisl a 
Paths n sit in Benares \\ o doubt if t! e dry 
Kaumufli was at all like 1 by this adventurous 
boy In the year 1^*3 Benares was visited 
by an epidemic of cholera Badri Datt 
therefore had to leave tho city It was 
fortunate Bat he gave up Be idea of bocom 
ing a Sanskrit Pandit He went to (.orakl pur 
In that year some Indians wire being recruited 
as sepoys for service in Africa 


In Pot tci Sinwct 

Badn Dutt went to the recruiting officer 
and oiTercd himself as a recruit The officei 
refused to take Inm on tho ground that ho 
was under age and advised him to try his 
ot . ,n , the Police department Badri Dutt 
entered the Police force as a clauhflar in 

w»f«i. eJ ! r Ju 87 » B . ut , tho " ork Ieepiog 
watch in the streets late at night was perhaps 

Eir? M* l“°? latercstin £ than learning by 
and L th n i iard r, I? 1 , 03 of Sanskrit grammar 
and SO Badri Dutt left tho servico without 

hid notlco or resignation He 

nad a great desire to go abroad He 
t0 “outta and thence he wont to 
hlnlXo , 1 fV 1 j 1 ennD B, The troubles nnd 
ndrenl IS,. h S? l “ " nier e“ in Ins reckless 
to bo 'Kell i‘ hcSe E’ a £? s are t0 ° numerous 
dcsiro to Snpicc it to say that Ins 

countrr wntf 6 dls an * places ontsido his 
“turned fmn, >. °™ tlm Tulfilled ind he 
boy ffe ™ un S tZ'’ r 5 “ Slddcr end truer 
and settled in Benares °' CTmB abn,ad 

nim?essl, d ” ) ,„"''a"b,”a5 r ‘ J[“ n"" ™ dor, ”<; 
n coolie recruiter named n,^° Q ? rC9 J 10 , met 
who told him nil sorts^ of wl*” *? Biah P*" 
Fm "Do you want 1. ,also . H "n»s about 
easily olTer \ou one . n PP° ,n tmcnt ? I can 
a high casto boy— I w ould° U rnB°e n IJra,imnn_ ' 
a high post Do go to "ft Rt \° 
Jagonnath Pun lf e L?” | u,t 
chaprasis soldiem and\X t t J oohn nn 1 
Pandits T ou will have 'L . po , Iccmon an<l 
in nn office MoreJIL , ° rk *’■ c]crl 
yon can work as n PfrwA l /i C « K a I?ra,,man 
can cam a lot of mnn«» » * 1W ? nn< f y° u 
Bain Dutt lelieved tl <» ^ ^ halhntrmln 
slipped olT to rin 0 w ,»i 0Cr o™ r anJ 
labourers ,V| *‘ I 800 indentured 
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All the fOO labourers were di tnbnted id 
different estates and Badn Datt wa» given 
to the Penang Sugar Refining Company of 
Rail Rail He had to work very hml to 
cam o shillings (kL per week D in? a Urali 
ruan he was much respected by tl o labourers 
who caTM him J lalinrn) I cannot narrate 
here the difficulties of his life as an indentured 
labourer under cruel «ardars and uncivilized 
overseers. In 111-f ho became free and 
worked for another fire years as a tree 
labourer . , , . 

\fter ten yean Pandit Badri Dutt bought a 
plot ot land and began to work independently 
By his labour and thrift he become o man 
of substance in Fiji. Mr C F Andrews 
wrote about him in the introduction to a 
Ilrn-ii book — Prafxm BhnraUcwn 

“The fact should be widely and i extensively 
known that the Hon Badri Mnharaj w! o 
went under indenture 30 years ago to riji 
has risen by force and hone ty of character 
to a distinguished place in the colonv He 
has been able to send his two sons to a 
college in New 7ealand Sir George Barnes 
also referred to the position and property ot 
Pandit Badri Maharaj m hi* speech in tho 
Imperial Legislative Conned on >ept 11 
1911 

The Pacific Press of Suva, Fiji writes 
about him , r , . „ 

“When representation on the Legislativ_e 
Council was extended to Indians in lJli 
bo was nominated as the first Indian Member 
In Council ho suffered from the disadvantage 
that his command of the Lnglish language 
did not eitcnd to any flights of rhetorut 
but his speeches gamed all tho more werebt 
from tho simplicity of their phrasing His 
speech on tho Tailevu Settlement in 

particular will long bo remembered for its 
vivid grasp of the fundamental aspects ot 
the matter "When the Residential Tax was 
imposed, he resigned Ins seat in i protes 
earning thereby universal gratitude an 
respect Later ho accepted re nomination 
and continued to represent his pe°PW _ 
the promulgation of the new Letters Patent 
last year He was n member of the Board 
of Lducahon and served on several tooa 

Commissions , ,, , , 

Pandit Manantya Badn Maharaj was 
perhapi the hut Indian to send h.s children 
out of the Colony for education He sent 
some to New Zealand and at present has 
two sod3 and a daughter at college in India 
72—12 
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One son is in New Zealand studying law- 
two sons are in the Fiji Civil Service and one 
assisted his father A married daughter 
lives at Lnutoka 

He was a staunch supporter of the 
Colony as a home for Indians 

Though orthodox in hts views ho much 
appreciate the educational work of tho 
trva samaj and gave financial help to its 
institutions Ho sent ono of his daughters 
to study at tho Lanya Mahavidyalaj a at 
Jnllunder In the healthy and vigorous 

climate of Fiji Mr Badn Maharaj could have 
easily lived twenty or twenty five years 
more Deith has however removed him 
from among his friends, and we offer our 
condolence to the bereaved family 
Need of a Constructive Scheme of Em gration 
It va ►ometime about 183 j that Indians 
were first sent as labourers under indenture 
to colonies and in 193 > wo shall have finish 
cd one century of modern Indian emigration 
If one looks back at this period one is 
simply surprised at the thoughtlessness with 
which the Government of India has been 
carrying on this important work For about 
eighty years the Indian Government worked 
more or less as a coolio supplying arent of 
tho colonial Government and it required a 
tremendous amount of agitation by tho late 
Mr Gokhale Mahatma Gandhi and Mr 
C F Andrews to put a stop to that inhuman 
system After the abolition of indenture 
slavery tho Government has -been trying to 
accommodate itself to the views of the 
Indian pubbe on this subject, but they have 
never shown any creative imagination Most 
of their work has been done under pressure 
of agitation by the public and rather reluct 
antly The fact that they have not yet set 
up a separate department for this work and 
eraigrat on is huddled together with lands 
health and education is a clear proof of 
their ummaginativeness In this connection 
I would qnoto here the opinion of Mr M P 
Chitalc Advocate of Tanganyika which he 
has 6ent to mo m a letter 

0 scouragement and Apathy 

Jlr Chitale writes ■» 

“It is really surprising why no serious 
attempt at colonization was ever made by 
the Indian Government \fnca — Fast Africa 
spec ally — has beeo the most suitable place 
for Indian colonization for 0 e last l undred 
years and more but on account of our 
criminal negligence we have now almost lost 
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our chance in these parts so ranch so that 
now our stay hero is almost under sufferance 
and we meet with deliberate discouragement 
and apathy 

I consider the following reasons, causes 
and explanation of this negligence 

(a) The Indian Government being foreign 
did not give any heed to the necessity of 
colonies for India s teeming and poverty- 
stricken millions 

(b) Desire of the Imperial Government not 
to encourage Indians to colonize Thirty years 
ago when it was found out that the highlands 
in East Africa were suitable for European 
settlement, the Imperial Government never 
thought of Indians They conveniently forgot 
that theie highlands were as suitable for 
Indian settlement as for European 

Cc) Prc occupation of Indian politicians 
in home politics due to the want of any 
sort of effective voice in the Indian 


Government is following tho policy of 
reserving so much for native needs for 
the next two generations that only some of 
the excess is thrown open for occupation 
“Most of the Indians, who are her-*, are 
merchants of tho petty trader class and 
carry on their business well enough but 
barely with a small margin of profit and 
do not caro very much for political or other 
rights because they do not understand and 
cannot spare time to try to do so 

Things havo changed a little but I am 
sorry to say not very much The Indian 
merchant has not been very 1 een about 
agriculture in this country just because ho 
did not understand it on a large scale, which 
is the onlv one profitable here and secondly 
because he usually had no capital whatever 
He could buy goods on credit but cultivation 
of land and waiting for long time was 
another matter 


Government 

(d) General ignorance of the Indian 
public about the possibilities of these 
colonies or tho necessity or advantages of 
colonization All this may be put down to 
faulty education and want of propaganda 
on this subject 

(e) Lack of sufficient enterprise amongst 

the younger generation and reluctance of 
the intelligentsia to go in for trade and 
commerce Ignorance of tho merchants 
themselves which prevented them from 
loiking beyond-immediatc profits and taking 
interest in politics and nation-building or 
organized industrial development from a 
nationalist point of view « 

All those obstacles could bo removed only 
if tho Government of India had any earnest 
desire for Indian colonization Even now 
they can do a great deal by framing a 
definite policy of colonization and by 


There is another class of Indian — mostly 
young men of promise and education — who 
has. been coming in larger numbers to these 
parts But he usually goes in for service 
He is raw from school is ignorant of trade 
or agriculture and lias no capital Such 
young men even go to the extent of declaring 
that if they lnd any capital they would 
not have left their mother country for these 
wilds They come here with no idea of 
settlement and would return the moment 
their finances arc considered sufficient They 
stay on only reluctantly owing to force of 
circumstances It is the merchant class of 
India only who has struck root in the soil 
? £ territory Our attempt should bo 

to add to this another class that of joung 
educated (not in arts) hardy farmer of India 
who will come not because lie must but 
because ho will ’ 


carrying it ont vigorously 

Tanganyika 

Mr Chitale proceeds • 

‘Tanganyika is very suitable for Indian 
colonization bat wo require young men of 
education prepared to work hard in tho 
wilds They must also havo some capital 
to pnt thorn on their feet The real cultivator 
class of India is certainly not tho ngbt typo 
of colonist especially as he is too much like 
tho local Afncnn and instead of improving 
his own status he will probably sink to 
that of tho African 

“Land howeicr is not very plentiful. Tho 


Objection Against A Barrister In Malaya 

An esteemed correspondent writes to me 
from Penang 

Recently, when an application was moved 
at Kuala Lumpur on behalf of Mr K. P K 
Menon f° r !l dmission to practise m tlio 
lederated Malaya States, there were some 
objections with regard to Mr Menon’s 
? n °ar , to h » arrival in Malaya ' 
l nlaj * «* 1927 and has been 
L J h ° ? tralts Settlements since 

Ed that t 00 ? nnd Sol,Cltor » was 
. f £r Mcnon bad undergone a 
term of imprisonment connect,™ vHth 
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the Yykom Sityagrah and that he boycotted 
the Madras High Court Now t ykoin 
Sityagrah, as are know, was a pure social 
reform movement and I cannot therefore 
understand how it could be an tv British for 
which alone there is scire in Malaya. 
Se ondiy, is it a crime for a hamper to 
leave practice if he liked and resume it 
when he likes ? It is to be Doted here that 
some years ago Mr Manilal was refused 
admission to practise here” 

Need Of Hindi Prachar In the West Indies 

Of all the cdome*' where Indians have 
settled in large numbers Bnti'h Guiam 
Trinidad Surinam md Jamaica ha>e bien 
very much neglected bj us Our social 
and religions workers have often visited 
Fast Africa, South Africa, Mauritius and 
even Fiji but the West Indies bive almost 
been forgotten Living at more than ten 
thousand miles distance and cut off from 
all cultural connection with the Mother 
land, our people in the West Indies have 
forgotten their Indian vernaculars It i» 
moat difficult to make arrangement for 
teaching all these difierent vernaculars The 
only practical thing is to revive the easiest 


among them i e, Hindi The authorities 
in Fiji have realized the importance of 
thi3 fact and have recognized Hindi as tho 
language of Fiji Indians The Colonial 
Governments of British Guiana Trinidad 
etc. should follow tho example of Fiji In 
the meanwhile wo should encourage every 
non official effortin this direction The other day 
I received a letter from Fandit Rameshwar 
Mishra (c lo SagarE qr, Tunapnna Trinidad, 
Bnti-h We>t Indies) who wrote 

You will be sorry to learn that our 
mother tongue Hindi is on her death bed m 
this colony There i*. an absolute lack of 
enthusiasm among Hindus to learn the 
language of their forefathers It should, 
however be said to the credit of Mubamrae 
dans that they have opened their schoola in 
mosques T have been trying to spread tho 
knowledge of Hindi as far as possible Will 
some lovers of Hindi in the mother land help 
me with some text books 5 

May I draw the attention of the Nagn 
Prachanm Sabba* and Hindi Sahitya ^amwe- 
lan to this subject % Hindi is the National 
language aot only of India but also of 
Greater India and we should do everything 
to keep it alive among onr compatnots 
abroad 
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Investment of Insurance Funds 
Insurance Companies control huge funds 
and tho question of their investment bas 
become a problem of considerable importance 
There are two points to oe considered with 
regard to investments by insurance ccmpa 
Dies, firetlv safety and secondly adequate 
return of" interest formerly die n s naf prac 
two to invest mainly in gilt edged secu 
Titles- But during the Ia«t war the dangers of 
lar^e investment in Government securities were 
exposed to public view Three securities 
underwent heavy depreciation and a cmis in 
tho Insurance companies of Fngtand was 
averted by special facilities afforded to (hem 
by au emergency measure of the Board of 
Trad" Besides it i« now being senoovfv 
considered If inter&t yielded on Government 
securities is adequate 


The modern theory is to distribute insu- 
rance funds over a number of heads and 
invest a largo portion in ordinary stocks 
and shares Amenca has taken the lead m 
this direction A large number of industrial 
concerns in America aTe financed by insu 
ranee companies Tin* yields a higher rate 
ca .mbvwrd iiiiu* tn‘ dhr same time contributes 
t wards the inds«frial development of the 
country Judicial selection of concerns in 
purchasing stocks and 'hares enables the 
insurance compames to avoid losses in this 
connexion 

The Indian Insurance Institute, in course 
of its written evidence to the Central Banking 
Enquiry Committee has discussed the problem 
of investment of insurance funds m India. 
\lthough it i« desirable to mTest in industrial 
concerns it i„ not very feasible for «mall 
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all proportion to the amount of business 
done 

Comments are superfluous 

S C Rat 

The Third Sterling Loan of 1930 

The Controller of Currency give a rude 
surprise to the money market by the 
announcement on the loth October last that 
the Secretary of State for India was issuing 
the prospectus of \et another sterling loan 
for £1 9 000 000 on behalf of the Government 
of India Ne\ er before from tbo days of 
the Mutiny the Government of India was 
so stranded as to be driven to draw upon 
the London market three times within a 
jear The Government seems to have 
developed au insatiable thirst for money at 
any cost and no one can foretell the extent 
of its consequences that are sure to befall 
the world of Indian finance and credit 

This third loan in the London money 
market and tl o fourth big loan operation 
of the year h s been in the form of 1935 37 
bonds for £12000000 The issue price is 
£100 per cent and the bonds bear interest 
at the rate of 6 per cent per annum If 
not redeemed previously the bonds will 
bo repaid at i ar on October lo 1937 but the 
Secretary of State reserves the right on 
giving three calendar months notice in the 
London Ga~sltc to redeem the bonds at 
par on or on any half yearly interest date 
niter October lo 193o 

The bonds are issued in denominations 
of £50 £100 £200 £500 £1000 and £5000 
and are free of stamp duty An interesting 
feature of the issuo is the payment of sub- 
scriptions by instalments as follows 

On application £ 5 per cent 

On Monday 3rd November 
1930 £ 25 per cent 

On Friday 19tli December 

1930 £ 45 per cent 

On Thursday 29th January 
1^31 £ 25 per cent 

£100 per cent 

The proceeds of the bon arc to be nsed 
for repayment of £0000000 India Bills dne 
on 20th December 1130 and for capital 

expenditure on railways m India and for 
general purposes 

Arrangements were made to transmit 
applications lodged in India t! rough the 
Imperial Bank of India and subscripts 


to the loan could he received in India in 
the offices of the Imperial Rank at Calcutta 
Bombay Madras Rangoon and Karachi 

The issue met with remarkable welcome 
in London Underwriting f >r the loan 
proceeded there even on tlio 14th October 
that is on day before the Indian money 
market could come to kuow of it and wo 
are told that queues of several hundreds 
formed outside the Hank of Fngland at the 
close of the banking hours on the 14th aud 


early again on the opening of the B nk on 
the 15th October seeking prospectuses of 
the loan News was received here on the 
loth ultimo that is simultaneously with the 
announcement of the issue by the Controller 
of Cnriency in India that the sterling loan 
was over subscnlel immediately after the 
offer was opened and the lists were closed 
nt 10 A M that very morning Ihese are 
facts that stand out as irresistible evidence 
of the irresponsible way in which the true 
interests of India are looked after by her 
trustees at the moment The irony of the 
situation is further aggravated by the fact 
that Sir George Schuster personally went over 
to I ondon and fixed the details of the loan 
on his own judgment without the advice 
either of the Secretary of State s Council or 
that of the Governoi General of India Simla 
has had little information available regarding 
how the £12 million loan came to bo floated on 
such attractive terms The contrast is very 
great when it is remembered that only the 
other day the Hntish Socialist Government 
raised a loan at 2 per cent less and even the 
Ceylon Government obtained sufficient funds 
in Ijondon at 4'2 percent. 

There has been it good deal ol jubilation 
in some quarters on the surccs ot the 
F . m S’ mal *«« congratulated 
Jlr \\ eugwood Bonn on the achievement ot 
the unique distinction ot borrouing on n 
large sealo in the London money market thrice 
this year with conspicuous success It is 
bowcier forgo ten by these admirers of the 
Secretary ot btate tor India and Ins advisers 
that little business acumen is needed to bo 

hmfTf.lw °' hct WoPlcs money At a 
time ot fall ing prices and declining rates 
’ terms offered for this lthn 

X ” 0t liberal but shock 

II 

propaganda ag„„ s , {oIC , m 
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threat of their repudiation is misleading 
and it is not only impolitic but ontrageou ly 
m a m for tin. Government of India to tike 
id vintage of the present s*rn~gle m the 
field of politics *ith a new tu saddle the 
country with heavy commitments to Great 
Britain for many years to come 

It may be recalled that the first sterling 
loan of the year was in February for the 
snm of £t> million at an eff ctivt interest 
of £G-1S 3d per cent. It was commented 
upon in the Economist on the 2* > nd 
February that, “th<*re i* no donbt that this 
part uilar is*uo could have been made on 
a 5*/i per cent basis It was heavily 
“stagged it was more than six times over 
subscribed and tbo Bank of Fn„land was 
prepared to accept these bonds as floaters 
that is as eqml to British Treasury Bonds 
for borrowing purposes 

The second issue m Hay for £7 millioo 
followed much the same line as regards 
the terms of issue and the Government of 
India showed no signs whatsoever of taking 
lessons from its previous exper enco nor 
from the vehement criticisms urged against 
the terras both in India and m England 
The»e sterling loans were followed by 
a 6 per cent rupee loan issued in India id 
A igust la t for an unlimited amount of 
money This loan brought in something 
like R*. ‘>0* /< crores or A 0 * 1 million Closely 
following this comes the third sterling loan 
of the year for £12 mill on at C pe- cent 
The total sum raised tl rough these four 
loans have been nearly Rs o3 erores invol 
ring the payment of about R>. 3 18 crores 
per annum annually for interest* One 
wonders where the Government intends to 
lead the country to and how it can collect 
further revenue from the already over 
burdened tax payers to meet at least the 
additional annual charges 

As regards the increasing burden on t! o 
tax payer it is sometimes argued that the 
new borrowings are made mainly for 
productive purposes This is more than a 
my til, for any business man knows that with 
the present organization of big industries 
like railways it is ridiculous to expect an 
honest return of over six per cent steadily 
for sometime The Railway finance 
Committee realized this thoroughly and decided 
in the beginning of the year to withhold 
fnither capital expenditure on the construc- 
tion of new lines so lang as Government 
could not raise money at cheaper rates 


than 6 per cent. We are now told that part 
of the new loan is meant to be spent on 
railway capital expenditure One i» naturally 
anxious to know why the police decided 
upon by the Rulway Finance Committee 
curly in the year bus be^n reversed In 
the absence of detailed statements of tbo 
manner in which Government proposes to 
utilize tf e large amounts rat ed m recent 
months one is apt to think that reference 
to railway exp n nditure i* mado only as an 
eyewash and the bulk of the money is meant 
for general purposes 

A foreign financ al expert who has been 
just trarelbns, through India and is engaged 
m the stadv of economic and financial 
questions mado some interesting observations 
on the new sterling loan He said The 
Government of India Loan comes ns a 
surprise to people who are accustomed to 
see financial transactions of such importance 
and magnitude being very carefully weighed 
and wisely carried out Amongst the 
causes which have induced the Government 
to fl at the loan three are regarded as 
apparent First the great drop in revenues 
through the economic depression and 
p litic.il movement secondly that the 
Government was unable to remit lands to 
meet Horae Charges and thirdly the 
stabilization of exchange even at a lower 
gold point is greatly endangered by the 
present e onomic and politic il situation 

As regard* the consequences of raising 
this loan there can bo no doubt that the 
feeling of Indians in general will be greatly 
roused agnn»t Jbe Government for putt ng 
such an unreasonable burd°n on the tax 
payer In the political field this is bound 
to strengthen the hands of the Congress 
Toe economic consequences are likely to be 
still more serious A loan at a lower rate 
could surely hnvo been raised in the London 
roonev market Farther if a sterling loan 
has been ra sed at such a high rat® the 
treasury bills and the rupee loans in India 
will naturally call for a still higher rate of 
interest How then will industry and com 
merce secure necessary finance at anything 
near reasonable rates ? 

The raising of this loan at 6 per cent with 
a six years leaso of life raeius moreover 
a drop in the price* of previous loan* invol 
ving serious losses to the investor* both in 
India and in Fo gland A London press 
coble brought u» the news that tl e gilt edged 
market was slightly strengthened tmmediatolv 
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after this new issue This has n tendency to 
give a rather misleading impression to holders 
of old securities The foreign expert asserted 
that as a matter of fact Indian investor bulks 
lnsnranco companies trusts etc are suro to 
face further losses on their so called gilt 
edged securities which nro proved to bo 
neither gtlt nor securities 

Particular attention should l e drawn to 
the reaction of this Joan on trade and ox 
change V const mt increase of the rato of 
borrowing of tho Government of India can bo 
forecast from tins high rate said the expert 
tho only consequences of which will bo 
further depression in trado and industrial 
undertakings If capitalists can obtain a 
return of six per cent without any work and 
without facing t! o risks inevitable in indus 
trial undertal mg then nobody would go in 
for industrial activities or invest monoy in 
trade That would cause furtl or depression 
and deepen the economic crisis through which 
the world is passing 

As regards the bearing on oxchingo the 
expert is of opinion that although ono of tho 
reasons that have actuated the floatation of 
the loan is to get sterl ngs to meet Homo 
Charges as also to ennblc tho Covernment to 
keep up tho oxcl ango rato at least at tho 
lower gold point* the real clTect will bo some- 
thing entirely different Exchange will bo 
weakened for tho following reasons first 
the disastrous economic consequences will 
weaken tho exchange secondly it will give 
additional inducement to Indian and other 
capitalists in India to remit their money to 
London increasing thereby tho outflow of 
gold from the country 

It may be. roughly calculated that about 
a million and n half pounds or nearly two 
crores of rupees will be India s net loss in 
seven years owing to the excessive rate of 
interest paid on this now loan Attention 
may be drawn again in tins connection to 
the facts that the Ceylon Government has 
recently raised a loan in tho London market 
at 4V2 per cent and the British Government 
at 4 per cent, while tho mighty Indian 
Government with incalculable assets and 
resources could not raise it at anything less 
than 6 per cent 

It need hardly bo said that the financial 
policy of the Government of India m recent 
years after the departure of Sir Basil Blackett 
has been far from satisfactory TYhilo the 
19*>7 rupee loan was raised at 4 per cent 
that of tbo following year was issued at 4‘/2 


per cent and as ono year rolls by the rite 
is progressively moving upwards Thus hi 
1020 the rato was u j or cent only and in 
1030 it 1 as soared up to t> per cent The 
most curious phenomenon is tha f while tho 
Government of India has had to offer as- 
much as G per cent the Mysore Government 
has successfully rai el decent sums in India 
in \ngust lust at r > and 0V2 per cent 

I ho Congress accuses the Govc r nment 
that its economic policy has been and still 
continues to ho harmful to tho best interests 
of tho country while the Government and its 
knglo Indian advocates are laying all tho 
blamo on tho nationalist movement for mining 
tho economic structnro of the country 
Nobody knows where this vicious circle will 
lead ns to but ono thing is clear that tho 
organized custodians of tho economic and 
political interests of India have hopelessly 
filled in tlo management of their trust. A 
deliberate attempt if any on their part to 
complicate economic relations and to force 
India to a state of bankruptcy on the eve of 
her attainment of self government will only 
lead to serious consequences The repu 
diation of foreign debts that now soonds like 
a mere threat may become a diro necessity 
for the future financial administrators of 
India if the present f nancial policy of tho 
Government of India is persisted in 


imer imperial tconomic Relations 

At tho plenary session of tl o Imperial 
Uonforence which commenced its sitting m 
tendon in tho beginning of October tho 
Dominion premiers and representatircs of 
various Governments were called upon to 
state what each unit t ho Lmpiro was 
Imperial trade ^opment of inter 

tf'ti Dominions Secretary 

in tl o British Labour Cabinet, opened the 

cSHHh. aS lhal «» difficulties 
eich of tho delegates was cvpencncing in 

‘he SHXd S C '™ ro uppermost 

econ?L;t?dTlAri U “ko“'c,^ um 

of the last twelve men A'Sf'SS 
tl eir whole concept on of thirty 
unprecedented difficult^ ° In b 1930 the 
United Ringdomimports declined 13 per cent 
compared with the corresnnnd.n,. 

ItTO and tho evpcrtfIS”/ b^M per 
cent Relatively tho United Kingdom was 
,n a more senes s.tuatic ^ 
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Dominion* where large daw mda trie? hare 
developed that are doing the trade hitherto 
carried on by Great Britain The United 
States had also made consider ible strides 
mainly in motor cars and m oil 

Bearding inter Imperial trade relations it 
wa* pointed ont that out of a total of L 1 °20 
million worth of imports into the United 
Kingdom imports from tho empire represented 
only £ 3aii million while the total imports 
into the overseas part of the empire totalled 
£ 72 s ! million of which imports valued nt 
£ 3ot million ram e from tie rest of tie 
empire The United Kingdoms total imports 
of food drink tobacco and raw mate ials 
amounted to 1737 millon lbs of which 
Only 270 million lbs came from the 
test of the empire while inports inti the 
overseas part of tho empire of manufactured 
products totalled 44S million lbs of which 
only 213 million lbs conic from empire 
sources. It is evident from the above that 
although a great part of empire requirements 
could be met from increased activities in the 
development of inter Imperial traie it would 
be almost impossible for Great Britain or 
for some of the Dominions to cut off relations 
with the rest of the world This is more 
true of tho supply of food products and 
raw materials than of manufactured goods 
Mr Thomas hoped tint some method of 
agreement might bo devised so that the 
great potentialities of the empire at an> rate 
may be fally used for the benefit of all 
Concerned 

The Canadian premier 3D 1 Beanet pat 
forward a definite plan founded on the 
broad principles of empire protection 
based on common advantage and guided 
in its application by need to ensure 
the welfare of the home producer Ho 
did not contemplate anj move towards 
empire free trade which, he believed was 
neither desirable nor possible Vll tint he 
proposed was to offer tl e mot! er country and 
all other parts ot the empire preference in 
the Canadian market in exchange of like 
preference in theirs based upon an addition 
of ten per cent increase m the prevailing 
general tariffs or ou tariffs yet to be created 
The setting up of technical committees in 
each country within the empire for complete 
injuiry into the effect upon their domestic 
situation of such a proposal was suggested 
Hr ‘tcnllin the Australian premier out 


lined a scheme of economic co operation 
between Great Britam nod kuAnln and 
thought that if tho industrialist* of the tvo 
countries could consult and erolre a plan of 
allocation of work for the supply of each 
other* requirement* the Government of 
Australia would do all that it coaid td 
improve mutual trade relation? 

Sir Forbes of New Zealand thought that 
the svstera of tariff preference wa* mo*t 
effective in fo*tenng inter Imperial trade and 
ho advocated the ntroost po3*iblo extension 
of tariff concessions either by general agree 
ment or by individual agreement between 
two or more portions of the empire 

The bouth African Fiuince Minister 
Mr Haieo-a, strongly opposed the idea of 
empire fieo trade and said that ^outh 
Africa could not afford and would not 
subscribe to such a policy IDs country 
would however welcome readjustment of 
trade relations with diff rent parts of the 
empire as may be arranged bj mutual 
agree nent* 

The most important announcement, so far 
we are concerned wa* that from Sir Geoffrey 
Corbett the spokesman on behalf of India 
India, ha said was ready to encourage tho 
develop nent of imperial trade but she was 
not prepared to depart from her j resent 
policy of discriminating protection There 
fore she wa* unable to commit herself to 
any general scheme of tariff preference 
within the Empire but must reserve 
complete freedom to deal with each ca*e ns 
it arose In this connection Sir Geoffrey 
dwelt on the enormous possibilities ot tho 
Indian market with a total seaborne trade of 
more than £414 million But it was pointed 
out that the share ot India* exports 
purchased by Great Britain was dispropor 
tionatcly small being only 22 per cent while 
her share of Jndns irojiorfs was no le s than 
43 per cent Moreover the gap between the 
price of raw material and the cost of the 
finished article tended to be wider in tbe 
case of British manufactures than in the 
case of foreign manufactures 

From all that was said at the conference 
it is pretty certain that the cause of Empire 
Free Trade is doomed Let ns wait and see 
what new formula is evolved after the 
conferencoto help British trade and Industrie* 
from the rmn they are faced with 

\AIJ\iksilA ^IWll 
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Dr Walsh on Mr MacDonald 

Pi Walter Walsh >s the leader of Ihc 
Fit Religion-. Movement towards World 
lUli ion and World Brotherhood tree 
Religiou Discour es arc delivered as part of 
the activities of this Movement Two of these 
discourses area Pulpit Review of Dr Sunder 
lands India m Bondage and an address 
on Gandhi and India 

According to a Reuters telegrun dated 
London October 23 

Dr Walter Walsh m an open letter to Mr 
Ram { av MacDonald in the l«o\v leader as an old 
assona e m the cause ol democracy declares that 
Mr MacDonald s fatal endorsement of the doctrine 
of continuity in foreign policj (of imperialistic 
domination) has forced him to meet India s demand 
for self determination by coercion instead of consent 
and mutual adjustment. 

He adds \ou seem to have m pressed jour 
a lews on nn apparently unanimous Cabinet 
(including some who lilo yourself have posed a9 
India s special friends) w ho seem willing to share 
the reproach of mglorio is retreat not onlj from 
the Labour Party s public declarations tut from 
promises repeatedly mado to India But the 
Prime Minister w ho does not i es gn must bear the 
blame It is 1 npossiblc for you to evade the choice 
before you I ithcr \ on must arrange a reat confer- 
ence on the basis of five points set down bj the 
imprisoned leaders— liberated for that purpo e— or 
jou must intensifj tenomm to the point of war 
and be remembered as a Minister who lost India 
The so called Round Table Conference is 
n move of the labour Ministry which lends 
colour to Dr W nlsh s criticism This Confer 
ence move appears to us rather mysterious 
in view of Mr Ramsay WtcDonalds and the 
Labour Partv s declarations relating to 
Dominon Status W hen any British Party 
and its Leader are sincerely convioced that 
n measure is nece^'arv ju-.t and over due 
and when that Party comes into power it 
straightway undertnl es legislation or 
whatever else may be neces ary to carry out 
the reform But in the case of India though 
Mr "MacDonald when not in power was 
quite sure tl at India wanted deserved and 
would soon have Dominion status he on 


coming into power calli a conference to 
ascertain the wishes of India practically 
bringing about the exclusion from it of all 
those Indians who nre hot fitted to speak 
foi India ’ And this Conference nl >0 includes 
representative-. of the British opposition 
Parties who do not want political progress 
in India 


All Asian Educational Conference 
sort of brief prospectus has 
papers 


A sort of brief prospectus has been 
published in the papers to the effect that 
the fir-t All Asian 1 dncational Conference 
will bo held at the central Hindu High School 
grounds at Beuarcs on December 26 30, 1930 
Delegates arc expected from nearly all the 
eastern countries and eminent scholars from 
Japan fieorgn Philippines nud Cevlon will 
address the conference on dillercnt topics 
Indian scholars like Sir Jagadish Chandra 
Bose Sir C l Raman and Dr Bhagnvau 
Das will deliver public lectures of the greatest 
importance Indians of all creed-, and ranks 
interested in education will bo able to attend 
the conference as delegates if they arc 
deputed by educational bodies and hare 
paid their delegation dues They way 
attend the conference also by em oiling them 
selves as members of the reception committee 
by filling the prescribed form and paying 
Rs 2 to Pandit Ram Nttmb 3 Lsr? Head Master 
Central Hindu High School Benares Mem 
hers of the reception committee will he 
treated ns delegates 

The object and scope of this conference 
are not quite clear Some educational 
problems me common to all continents and 
countries Similarly there may bo some 
which nre special and common to all Asian 
countries But it does not seem that these 

peculiarly all \s, an problems are to be dis- 
cussed at the conference For it is said in 
the prospectus Indian not Asian cduca 
Donists who desire to read papers or deliver 
■mmediately con municate 


addresses should 
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iti\ nuj Ic admitted to the 1 1c ‘•in»s and 
mupation of sprit such as theSouet peoile 
0 ~( ojyrtjUl 

I he m in insinuation n> Hint Dr Ribindta 
it! ligorc appreciates tint Sowet culture 
t which execution of men without trial is 
i i irt 

Hut let that pn" 

1 lscwhcro in this issue we hue published 
the \ lews of the Poet relating to Russia 
which i) pi md m I irsha In tint con 
tnbutioi there is a cleat and unambiguous 
con Icmmtion of the methods of \iolenco 
followed by the Sonet nuthoritic« 'Whether 
tit. // h <> < r tho Statesman will bnto the 
i lint, s to publish tins condemnation ont 
i ecd not speculate It is enough that the 
ti nth has been placed before the public 


Jujutsu in Santiniketan 

Professor S 1 il agal i teaches Jujutsu the 
lapanese ait of wrestling etc in 'santiniketan 
He is one of tho most distinguished tcichers 
of tho art to be found m Japan In banti 
uikctan both male and female students and 
some others learn Jujutsu Some of the guls 
aud boys haic already mado considerable 
progress m the art In September there w is 
i demonstration of what the students of the 
ut had learnt It was held at Smha Bliaran 



Mi S Tala„aki Professor of Jujutsu 
m bai timl clan 



The Professor of Jujutsu with his friend} and pupils 
Pro’ S iakagaLi in the centre Ihof JagadinaaU Kiy to his loft 
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V Ju it u tn k 


Two iapane c friends of the profe sor lad 
come from Calcutta to witness ami tike jart 
jn the demon (ration Rie> also were experts 
in Jujutsu 

Jujutsu practised with due regard to its 
rules, gives one a good phvs jue \s it 1 * a 
defensive art it tends to promote self posses 
cion aud courage and represses excitability 



The latfl Swann N rzJamba 
The lite Svann Niralamba was not i 
fa nous man Rut dci ertl eJess, }»« was a 
remarkable personality Born m Cl anna 
Kurd wan on tie 19th "November IS ( l c 
studied in the hajastha Patfshala College 
Ulababad for «ome years when Babu 
Jiamnanda Chatterjee was its principal 
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Hi mine then was latindnmath 
D ndjopadhjny He was rtroarlable foT his 
Belli gence but not for diligent study of 
text bools Details of his subsequent career 
n not Inown in full At one time he was 
n the arm) of the Baioda State At that 
1 1 c Aurobmdo Close vas in the Baroda 



Swami Ntralamba 


I ducttidnal Service It is believed tint 
\urobmdo (ihoso owed his filth in Indian 
Independence to the companionship of 
) ntindrnnath Band) op idbjnj Both were 
amon„ the accused in the edebrated Stite 
trial at \hporc m the first decide of this 
century Ttc former vv is icquitted the 
litter discharged 

Niralambi Swami had travelled exten 
six cl) in Iibct, Ifghamstnn and somo 
n^ighb inring countries He was courageous 
and fond of adventure Litter!) , it is said 
bo had become a disciple of So him Swann 
alias S>annkintn Uinorji, the tiger tamer 
ivcti when Niralnmba Snami bid become a 
^ant^axift ho was a staunch Nationalist 
During the Kumbha Meli of 190o he resided 
it tho house of the writer and showed him 


and his fimil) the different cimps of the 
tadhiii of different sect® Almost every 
where lie axled whether tho bools or sayings 
of the teieheis of those sects contained any 
predictions relating to a free Indn All the 
laillnii, appeared to be quite indifferent to 
such i worldly topic Only one sadhu of 
the Gmbdisi sect being hard pressed said 
tint in one of their bool s it was written 
that India would be free twenty eight years 
from the date of that Kumbha Mela 
Twenty eight )eirs from 1905 gives 193d is 
the date of Indus emancipation It is a 
weilness of human nature that even those 
who do not believe in prophecies aro m tho 
privacy of their hearts inclined to hope 
that some predictions may come truo 

Niralamba Swami had Ins Ashram at his 
birth place lie died on September 5 1930 


Miah Abdul Bari Chaudhuri 
In Miah \bdul Bari Chaudhuri Bengal 
has lost a distinguished captain of industry 
in tho shipping line 

Abdul Ban Meah Dnector of the Bengal Burma 
Steini Navigation Companj died on Saturday at 
91 M Octet or _t» at his i evidence at Ahhne 
Bactoon On receipt of tl o news about J00O 
Mus'alinans of Chiltagong galhere l at Pathantooli 
under the auspices of tho bardar Siraity and 
lira) ed for Iho peace of thodejarted soul Half 
mast was flown on tho steamer office the lettj and 
tic steam* rs of the Bengal liuima Steam Naviga 
tion Comranj is a mark, c f mourning 

ruble meeting of Hindus and Mus«alroans 
was held at the Vuslun Hall wl en resolutions 
stressing ■.jmwitl v for tho bereaved family of 
the dercasrd and Oh tligong j copies appicciation 
of the services of tho decea el were passed — tree 


women ana War 


In the list number of this Review pp 
UG-148 an article from tlic Asia magazine 
was reproduced with the exception of «omc 
passages It is necexsm to quote one of 
those passages to bring out tl o full moral 
superiority of a non violent means of winuing 
freedom Tho following sentences arc to be 
read as occurring before tho list paragraph 
of the article as extrictcd in this Review 
In war milage is not considered wrong is 
often ordered and is »omctime« hell out ns an 
indiKcmcnt io the solliep. In nut \ |.«,,i, ' 
there is nothing of tho ku d iEoulIi ir w 
meat is not recommended nor en,oin«f few rani 
raigns of an> large i reunions have &?"« 
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(ro n this odious crime and outrage on ^ooianliowl 
Also an arm) of fallen women often 
bi-’ser armies of fir more sinful imntof ml um 
lu»t« Civil disobedience is entirely free from 
menace of eithe r kind to womanhood 


and have not declined Those who know 
Indian politics and consider the pos lbilities 
of the future will not think this t mere point 
of form 


Decline in Lancashire Cotton Exports to India 
\ccordmg to a Free Pre s Beam Service 
tne»sage 

The p ibhcation of the monthK trade retiirns of 
Oriat Britain always gives ot.ca ion i to the M ° ra ’fe 
Post to draw attention to the strength of th 
Indian Boycott and call for stern measursto cna 
it The feurte for September Ust tM 

paper reproduces are very iraprcfeive_ Co •pared 


Marquis of Zetland s Objections to Indian 
Home Rule 

There does not seem to bo anything new 
in the objections urged against the introduction 
of Horae Rule in India by the Marquis of 
Zetland in a recent address of his of which 
Reuter has cabled the following summary 
In his presidential address at Birmingham and 
Midland Institute Maiquis of Zetland said that 


W September ol; the W , ear c ttno exports { X m Xble obstacles lay In the wav of .mined 
from I-aWlure tn India during this, Septc ajcr mtrodflCtl0n of complete svstem of rarliameniarj 
show a decline of “> per cent The monos ' alue sc)r government in India. He declared Jhatrt wag 
of this drop mav bo computed at t J'J'JUJ 
The adversity of any foreign 
does not give us pleasure We shall be glad 
if Indian manufacturers of khaddar and null 
cloth have increasing sales 


French Governor General s Visit to 
Chandernagar 

(Associated I'^liKSh I 


self government n 
impossible to create < 

per-cent of tftepopu lat ion“ was iii) tent e and in 
which ncarlv n nety per c nt lived in remote 
\illases scattered owr an immense countryside 
Two matters of highest importance were the 
control of the Army and the position of the Native 
states Obnou.lv the latter could not b» compelled 
to enter any All India y stem against their wall 
It was one of the merits of the tcderal Scheme 
put forward in the Simon Report that it opened 
tbo door to the inclusion of the Native States in 
All India system should they desire to enter 
hut their right to be consulted was fully 


. musuirtu • „ but Ihelr right to ue consuiieu was nmy 

It i> reported that the Gov ernor t enerai ot me ^ b . (he Gov ernment and indeed was one 

Fc ml, territories m *>» •".Jffi.'JSl ot S.e reasons for holding the Round Table 

v, s t to Chandernagar in connection iwith the irecent Conference 

rail lor the arre<t of cert a n alleged L™,? Hamster The Xlariuis of Zetland cons dered that the 

It is al-o understood that the Tolonial lin * t \ on 0 f the Array in Ind a was perhaps the 

is shortly expected Irom I ans most difficult problem to be solved before India 

Hate these proposed visits tnc Pohtrcl «»jte» Jlc^cel, 

that t.1*. Aurobrodo ’ 

Ghose and others were tried at Mipore two 
decades ago a Bengali gentleman who was 
alleged to have been their accomplice had n 


It. let off becau«e he was 
Chandernagar 


l French citizen of 


Mr Spender on Invitations to R T 
Conference 

Mr J A Spender points out in the JSnrs 
Chronicle that the Indian Government has not 
adopted the usual procedure '“ ojitaioing 
delegates for the «o called Round Tabic 
Conference He writes that the normal 
pioccdure would have been to invite the 
S of all parties to the I ondoo conference 
and throw upon those who decli med the o ms 
of doing so and explaining why So far a 
T can see it remains open to the Congress 
party to say that they have not been invited 


National krmy They denved the cohe ion which 
they possessed from the fact that thev were 
officered by men of a single race na nely British 
\lmo t all these arguments have been 
repeatedly refuted in this Kcacn The 
Marquis of Zetland has been one of its 
subscriber^ and readers ever since he, as 
Lord Ronaldshay was Governor of Bengal 
That he reads it is evident from criticisms 
of some of its contents in some of his books 
and from his attack on Dr J T Sunderland, 
because the latter contributed an article to 
it on the harm resulting t> England from 
her possession of India So, so far as his 
lord hip is concerned we can say s little 
which he could not have found in previous 
issues of this magazine 

That ninety per cent of the population 
of India is illiterate is a fact for which the 
British Government is responsible Any 
objection based on this fact does not, 
therefore come with good grace from any 
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The rules of com non \n thin otic set to 
doggerel rtivino b\ a hayastha, ono Suvanl ir the 
Cooker of B n<nl l avo 1 een chanted for a bundled 
and fft\ years in 40 0 111 vernacular schools Thus 
(he Hindus tool t) o livid m a prsol cp \\h oh lias 
since liecu mtroQiccl in out Fnglisli infant 
school® 


Tho system of education named after 
Bell and 1 ancaster was adapted from India 
That illiteracy ought not to be a bar to 
self rule has been admitted even by Mr 
Ihompson in the following words 


>ron one point of ucw tho masses in India 
are deplorably ignorant aud degrade l 1 hero is 
another point ot vie \ fro n win h it is se’n that 
tliei have 1 ept a large desn e of that suscept bi 
Utj to immate nl issues and ImcUncsa, which is 
genuine ctfUnro rnrVncrmore such a min as 
\kbar must In? called n highly cultivated man 
dor'll In caul 1 not read oi write All our 
trims do not I ve in our el es and flowers 

i cw!d 1 he 'to see education dn\ en ahead 
with nil speed lut ilhteracj in itself should not 
1*5 a Uar to self Government, any more than it 
was in Britan or kmcrica. — T/i« l <roii8(n e(ion 
if I ilia PP 

As for the difliculty of creititig n demo 
cmtic electorate for a predominantly rural 
population “scattered over an immense 
countrywide it is certainh not beyond tho 
fmrer of human ingenuity to do so Soviet 
Russia according to tl o S/nfftnian s 1 rar 
(took contains a total population of 
117 013609 of whom 120716 111 lire in 


ullages fne total area of the Sonet Union 
is 8 211910 square rmle> and that of Iadia 
1 80 > 3S2 sq miles And yet thro are 
democratic repre>°ntativo institution^ in 
that Union of Socialist Soviet Republics 
though the rural population there is scattered 
over a much lm nenser countryside than m 
India 

Nobody has wished or proposed to compel 
the 'sahve States to eater an All India system 
ngaiust their will But everybody hnows that 
the politicals have means at their command 
to comp°l them not to enter any All India 
system which is not the product of British 
brims or winch is not at leist approved or 
tolerated by Britain Tho Simon Federal 
scheme is not the only possible Federal 
System which can opeu the door to tbe 
nclniion of the Native State? an an All 
India Sytem should they desire to enter 
it Indian Nationalists also lecogmze the 
n 0 ht of the Native States to bo cousnltod 
with this difference that whereas the British 
Government ignores the existence of the 
people of the Indian States Indian Nationalists 
do not do so 

That tho Indian Army is not a National 
Army is a result of the policy pursued by 
the Army authorities Details need not be 
repeated lho Marquis of Zetland will fiud 
them if 1 e has not done so already m tho 
articles on I he Martial Races of India 
published in the July and September number 
of this magazine 

"None nre so blind as those who will not 
see 


Rabindranath Tagores Health 

The minds of the peoplo of India were 
abated at tha wWw„ new-, i elating to 
Rabindranath Tagore s health sent 1 y Reuter 
from America One message stated that 
owing to illness ho had been obliged t* 
cancel all his engagements und ahised to 
go to some place where he could haro rest 
This was supplemented hy another which 
wa^ still more alarmiugly worded It was 
to the effect that a certain Doctor Marvin 
had said that be had ,, 0 t over estimated but 
rather underestimated the seriousness of 
the Poet s state of health Then came n 
cube to Vant.nAetm from Dr Timbres who 

n t C , r ,°l S J ,0n S y , p! ? s,c '™ attendance 
It stated that though |„s heart weakness 
necessitated rest anxiety was D ot necessary 
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Dr Timbers had considerately cabled of Ins 
own accord — we can guess why No one 
had cabled to him from here Next day, m 
reply to a cabled enquiry from Santmiketan 
Mr C F Andrews’ cable was received to 
the effect that the Poet was better and that 
he would reach Cilcntta lite in December 
nest. 

It is not quite clear why Dr H. 31 
Marvin added that “he has understated 
rather than overstated Che seriousness of the 
situation NVise physicians do not frighten 
patients or their relatives and friends TThilo 
we certainly long for the Poets speedy 
return to India in a good state of health 
we do not quite appreciate any strangers 
strong desire to hurry him out of America 
"We have no desire to be unjust to anybody 
But there may be persons in America who 
may have— say— a sub conscious desire that 
Rabindranath Tagore should leave America 
very early As he has not taken any part 
in the political straggle going on in India, 
as he is an Internationalist and as he is 
capable ot taking and usually does take 
a detached and philosophic view of the 
happenings even in his own country there is 
naturally a fear in the minds of Bnti h 
Imperialists and propagandist, and their 
friends in America that though he will not 
of his own accord speak on current Indian 
politics, anything coming from him relating 
to that topic through newspaper interviews 
and drawingroom talk may prejudice British 
interests. 

Our desire ind prayer in the first 
place, that he may recover completely by 
taking complete rest in some health resort 
in America, and in the second place that, if 
possible he may be in a position to fulfil 
all his engagements in America. 


Pandit Motilal Nehru 

Along with all our fellow countrymen 
we desire and pray that Pandit 3Iotilal Nehru 
may be speedily restored to health and 
again be in a position to net as adroer to 
the self sacrificing political workers of India 


Bead Bombay Papers 

For months past, week after week tho 
Government has been publishing a weekly review 
of the political situation in In du, so far as it 
T4— 14 


relates to tho civil disobedience movement 
According to those renews that movement 
has been continually losing strength iud 
popularity At the same time Lord Irwin 
has been promulgating ordinance after ordt 
nance So it has become necessary for the 
Satijagrahis and non paiticipatmg friends of 
the movement as well a3 its opponent, in all 
part, of the country, to try to know the 
exact truth about it It is not at alt easy 
to know it, as the openly published news 
papers do not contain all the news necessary 
for forming a correct estimate For instance 
in Bengal little has appeared m the news- 
papers of what bis been happening m the 
ifidnapore district 3Ve havo received three 
Reports of Enquiry Committees relating to 
occurrences there which have not been 

published in any newspaper Jloreover 
the Fress Ordinance has been worked by 
different sets of men in different provinces 
tbe papers in some provinces are more 

newsy thin in others Hence those who 

can afford it ought to read at least one 
Indian paper from each province As 
Bombay has taken the leading part in 
salyagraha Bombay nationalist papers in 

particular such as The Bombay Chronule 
and The Ficc Pi ess Journal ought to be 
read for the news they contain 


Remain R olland on Happenings in India 

Certiin proposals relating to the celebra 
tion of the Poet Kabindranath Tagores 70th 
birthday having been placed before V 
Romain Rolland on behalf of some friends of 
tbe Poet, that great French Ideihst has written 
a letter to the editor of this magazine relating 
to the celebration The letter concludes with 
tho sentence U I need hardly tell you with 
what passionate sympathy I and my sister 
are following the heroic happenings of your 
country 


The London Conference 
Before the present issue of the Review 
reaches London the conference between the 
representatives of the three British parties 
and the Indian nomioess ot the British 
Government from British India and the Indian 
States will havo begun its sittings Some 
take an optimistic view of the probable results 
of the Conference, whilst there are others 
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who hive declared that it cannot but end Wedgwood Beon clarifies the situation in 
id smoke or in confusion worse confounded England relating to India still further 
Some Indians— and they aro not Extremists— This would not bo so bad if Iko Secretary of 
have gone so far as to assert that tho failure State were willing to listen to real ^ 'nformattion 
°f this conference mil result in , resolution "n° ot ’oflto and to i 

in India The prophet s roll is not ours pcoplo ho „ a3 inacccasi h\ fl as Lord Birkenhead 

Wo will just wait and see But in the mean a t }„ g ■worst Nor is Mr Bonn over popular with 

time we may quote tho opinions of an the Labour Party lie appears to treat Labour 
Pn Hi Sit mi 11 wlm hns hr>pn nn nmtonent of Members of Parliament with the same lndiflerence 
Englishman who ins ooen an oppoueai ui ho lK5ats authoritative representatives from India 
civil disobedience and a supporter of tho Ho maj hsten< ho not , ^ut ho certainly doe3 
Round (?) Table Conference We mean Mr nothing Allegations as to tlie wav m which tho 
WiLon editor of The Indian Daily J fail. Government of India have behaved leave him mere- 
who is now m London From there ho writes jMom ind “P llls ,na “ P'w?»tS K 
to his paper (October 15) nnder the pen name >»*«& CgjKO. ©^'^,8 
of Scrutator Table Conference 

If tho Imperial Conference and tho way in . Now Mr Bonn inaj or may not be perfectly 
which it is being conducted aio to bo anv measure honest in his desire to make the Round I a bio 
of the waj m winch tho Round Table Conference Conference a success I must say that I tiavo seen 
is to be conducted then British Indian politicians no evidence jet which would malo anj one reject 
can look forward to a grave disappointment. During this hypothesis Hut Mr Benn cannot gruniblo it 
the la^t fortnight L have made many enquiries ia India s w ell wishers are rather doubtful through 
A\ hitehall and discussed tho Indian situation with “Ck of evidence 

Wo «■ wel1 mmt ° 3 (r,but ‘ , 

of the situation or if I may put it in a more 1 tuut ** 10 iHdinn Livil Service, 

fashion tho Government of India s facts ln\o been It is a striking tribute to the ability and skill of 

accepted without question and all tint 13 left to tho Indian Civil Service that it has nunaged more 
mitigate tho situation js a certain amount of or less to muzzle oven the Labour Government 
washj washa sentimental sm This may not It Air Benn luad been more courageous ho might 
represent the inside intentions of tho British have flehed these services but as Air MacDonald 
Cabinet but if the British Cabinet is being miain is determined not to take tho knock on India tho 


terpreted and if Mr AAedgwood Benn m paiticulac 
is not being understood bj this above generalua 
lion then the Cabinet and tho Secretary of btato 
for India liave themselves to blame 

He tells us why they arc to blame 

It is almost impossible to break down tlm barrier ... u vummunw eniu u* 

of officialdom which surrounds Indian affairs Tho Nations some such sort of political tactics can be 
India Oflico pretends to be lojal to Mr Benn expected 

l ot it does not take much y ersi icacitj to detect in u„,„» 1 , . , . 

Uua lojnlty a determination to persevere with Hit lag purposely stated tho worst about 

traditional self defence- I am not exaggerating the Indian situation in England fiiat in 
when lTentii^ith 0 opinion ^luU ^there is no.hpdj order that the better things might bo seen 
- - their true perspective,’ Mr AViLon 


onlj thing Mr Benn can do is to shelter 
himself rather ignominiously behind the 
A lccroj Tho position is not fair to Lard 
Irwin it is not fur to India but until tho Labour 
Tam pr any other party for tliat matter can bo 
forced to realize that India is tho major problem 
now confronting tho British Commonwealth of 


at the India Office, from the Secretary of btato 
down to or up to tho Information Officer who *i,»* 

ha# tho slightest comprehension as to the nature o usuries mat 
wwd kba vtaosab ok naMacak GsAitm in \wdta Net even Van riuovo diagnosis floes not mlo nut tbo 
onh that but there is no real information in tho possibility that the Labour Government «dl do 

India Office ns to what has actuallj been liappcnmg tho decent thing wiih regard to S B mav be 

in India. Apparently the terribto stones of Lathi and this I Uunh is a likely cxplanatmn that liaviire 
charges and the innuracral lo police exec sea have gained time and having avoided aw kwanl l ar ia 
not jet been heard of in A\ hitehall and tho mentary situations tho Labour Par K 

genera picture that is rreepted there is one of Government will be prepared to mw Ini . 

kjfdly and well t ehaved anthontj trjmg square deal There are personalities ^d clcmcnts 
its best to combat law breaking fanatics in the Labour Government winch are nreraJed 

I haio not tho slightest hesitation m accusing to go as far as tho mass opinion of 
tho Government of India the official news services give 1 real measure of 60lf Lvuermr,™* 3 n nT„J£ 
and all other sources of information of an ehborato will of course bo strenuous onMsit?<S C1 »™,t *im 
conspiracj of mlenre about tho real condition of British Indian representatives Sffl umS 1 # 1 ,» S 
affair* in India The first task facice llntish Conference can put up a derm.tcTM^ li.^if 
Indian delegates w hen they amvo m I>ondon is Plan 1 do not think tint eVcn Jrr° Ar^i 

to educate tho British public and to toll them Mr Bonn will idly rejret vifco 1 n 

without Inlls or nnj elaboration exactly how' tho not bo prepared to do Uieir ulmou m 

1 resent Government of India functions proj'os.als on tho Statute Book uira03t *° Put such 

AVhat Air AYilson writes about Air What is the meaning 0 j »jho mass 
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Dpiniou of Indi'i r I» there anybody 
among the Government nominees from Indn 
who represent* this mass opinion 5 Do all 
the nominees pat together represent this 
mass opinion 5 How many among them 
erer attempt'd to bring Indian politics 
into the heart of the illiterate people of 
India ? The Man who above all made the 
masses politically minded is m jail with 
thousands of his co-workera and followers 

If the British Indian representatives!?) 
at the Round Table Conference can put up 
a definite and coherent plan — Yes i f Bat 
have the British selectors of these *o called 
representatives made their selection solely 
with a view to securing from the Indian 
side such a definite and coherent plan or 
was there any other underlying motive 5 

The British delegates number thirteen and 
the nominees from India more than seventy 
we believe In any cise the Indians at the 
Conference will far outnumber the Britishers 
One is therefore curious to know in what 
way decisions, in what way anv measure of 
agreement will bo arrived at Presumably 
not by the process of taking votes For in 
that case on many questions there is suro 
to be more votes on the Indiin side than 
on the British side So probably as we 
hivo guessed all along the Indians will 
discuss things among themselves with or 
without the help or opposition of Britishers 
and the British members— particularly those 
of the Labour Party— will be the arbiters 
Briefly put, tho Indians will propose and 
the Britishers will dispose If so the Con 
ference is to be another edition of the 
Simon Commission 

If argument be of any avail if it can 
carry the day there certainly are among the 
Indian invitees several distinguished persons 
wbo would be able to bring forward very 
sound and irrefutable argument* But it 
Was not for lack of good reasoning that 
India has not yet become free Justice and 
reason are on our side. But something more 
coin Timms'- A* Aee" .bit.hetb'.lzsViS'' .TC.'H 
the group of Indians -at the Conference bo 
ablo to supply it ’•* Me trow not 

In any case if all tho Indian invitees — 
at least a clear majority of them — can 
present an agreed demand that may be 
considered with respect by 11 c Brit sh side 
But it any mmontv group insist on the 
satisfaction of their demands first before 
they can join others in presenting a united 
national demand nothing may be gained 


Let that bo secured first which all Indians 
arc to get before negotiations are started 
for fixing the shares of the different parties 
What would be dividing tbo chickens before 
even tho egg* have been laid 


The Ninth Ordinance 

Me do not propose fo examine in detail 
the ninth ordinance promulgated by Lord 
Irwin nor the statement of the reasons 
which have moved him to do so For wo 
can only offer such comments as seem to 
us reasonable bat of wbat avail would 
they be against foi cc mojeurt ? 

The Congress has declared non violent 
war against the Government, which in its 
turn has been waging war against the 
Congress not excluding tbo use of physical 
force for gaining its object That may be 
considered by it allowablo Snch retaliation 
we also do not consider unnatural, though 
we consider it unstatesmanlike But 
official documents should be scrupulously 
free from intentional or unintentional 
misrepresentation Lord Irwin s statement 
unfortunately does contain some misreprtsen 
tation though personally he may not bo 
aware of the fact Take for example the 
concluding sentence of the first paragraph 
which runs as follows 

In view of the declared intent on of the Congress 
to cause still greater damage and suffering to tho 
public. 1 have considered it mj duly fo taio snch 
1 irtker powers as in the oi in on of mj Government 
will a_s *t in checking tho activities of the various 
organization through which effect is be og given 
to the misch evous programme of tho civil disobe 
dtenee movement and otl cr 6utn ersivo movements 
The methods and activities of tho Congress 
may causes damage and suffering to tbo 
public as they havo done bat is it correct 
to say that it is the declared intention of 
that body to cause damage and suffering 5 
Where when and by whom orally or in 
writing was snch intention declared ? .AH 
.jme« .Jagged Jp- Jaoverjjji&'ji* _Q2«s“ 
damage and suffering to the public. The 
last great World War did so to the public 
of many countries including Great Britain 
Some countries including Bntaio aro still 
suffering from trade depression and uncmploy 
went partly as a resnlt of that War But 
Bri'ain and her allies all declared rightly or 
wrongly that they were figl ting for listing 
peace world democracy and self determination 
for all peoples One may not in the least 
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believe tl at the Allies were actuated by any 
bi_,h and altruistic motives But even such 
a sceptic will hardly make the unjustifiable 
statement that in the World War Great 
Britain s declared (or even secret) intention 
was to cause damage and suffering to the 
British public Frances declared (or even 
secret) intention was to cause damage and 
suffering to the French public, and so on 
Similarly when the Congress states its object 
to be to free the country politically and 
therebv do good to the country, one nny 
doubt the troth of such a statement but it 
would not be correct for even such a person 
to assert that the deflated (or even the secret) 


workers eat, rest or sleep may be taken 
possession of by the police ' 


The Effect of the Ninth Ordinance 

The promulgation of each ordinanco l* 
said to be due to some emergency "iet 
every successive weekly review of the citua 
tion contains statements to the effect that 
the civil disobedience movement is weakening 
If that bo true how do fresh emergencies 
arise v 

Tho last sentence in the Viceroy’s state 
ment runs thus 


vUenlion of the ‘Congress is to inflict damage 
and suffering on the public Peoplo who 
intentionally injure others generally do so 
for themselves benefiting thereby Wbat 
selfish gam accrues to the Congress workers 
who are sent to jail or are battered with 
lathi charges or aro fined or have their 
presses or other properties seized etci* 

The ordinanco itself admits of much 
detailed criticism but as we have said already 
wo do not intend to offer such cnticism 
V c shall only point out that sub sections 
(1) and (2) of section 3 do not appear 
to us logical and ethically justifiable Then 
lain as follows 

3 (7) The local Government mav lj notifica 
lion m tho local official Gazette notiiy an> placo 
\\1 ich in its opinion is used for tho purposes of an 
unlawful association 

(2) Tho Magistrate or any officer authorized in 
tins belalf in writing ly tho Magistrate may there 
upon take possession of the notified place and 


There aro some purposes of some asso 
ciations which liavo been or may be declared 
to bo “unlawful quite arbitrarily which 
even in the opinion of tho Govern 
ment are not unlawful For instance tho 
preaching and promotion of temperance and 
total abstinence and pushing tho production 
anti salo of khiddnr and other Swadeshi 
goods For this reason we think in sub 
section (/I above tho word unlawful ought 
to have been inserted before purpose® * and 
before taking possession of any placo used 
by an “unlawful association it should havo 
been made necessary to prove that it is used 
for unlawful pnrpo cs Hating taking rest 
and sleeping aro not unlawful purposes let 
it is plain that a placo where Congress 


But 1 am persuaded Hist if flic force of 
public opinion which is fo an increasing extent 
being directed against tho gravo injury winch the 
civil disobedience movement i* causing to tho 
countiv is exerted yet more effectively to resist 
its activities and to demand of l hose responsible 
for it that it shall le ended and if public 
opinion is supposed in this resolution tj tho action 
and conduct of individual citizens each in his 
respective sphere of interest influence and respon 
8ibihty there will be a speedy restoration of such 
conditions of order and tranqmlht j as may enable 
iwe to regard these measures a® no longer ueces 
sarj 

Lord Irwins informants have probably 
told him that public opinion lias been be- 
coming increasingly anti Congress That is 
not our information Tho Congress has been 
most active in Bombay and there the raer 
cantilo classes have suffered the greatest loss 
Therefore if the Viceroy s information wero 
correct, Bombay merchants ought to have 
welcomed tho ninth ordinance called tho 
Unlawful Association Ordinance, 1930 But 
as a matter of fact what have the Indian 
Bombay merchants done ■> According to the 
Bombay Cbontflc tho Federation of Bombay 
CommerciBi Associations (the -Vyapan Kahn 
monda ) has sent the following long telegram 
to protest against it to Lord Irwin 

"ajgssa ass 

SSrjS&ffl’ UASt *St£tSS 

tivo Sections of tho Ordinanco 0 cwJtrtule a mre 
unwarrantable, and mdehn-ublo invasion of^To 

possible lnjuri to ordinary hw alTdmH * iS..£ I iPi ,CSt 
thanks to the i*.« , mint, population 

inevitably lavint to lio° cnfrastSJ?* 1 *!! 1 ' 0 r01 ) crs 
officers for the 
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ICMUMEMH. RijBT Os ClTOCS !UP 
The Ordinance, moreover has been i-^uod in 
utter ignorance of conditions in cities like l>omf>aj 
where the possibility of frv'tions of house propertj 
owned ly unoffending citizens but occuiied bv 

C ersons or Assoc aliens which way be considered 
7 executive anthontj to bo unlawful a sure tho 
greatest po»«ible scope for the abu*o of the extro- 
onimari powers conferred under this Ordinance 
on Government servants Tho scope of the 
Ordinance, moreover applying as it does to mov 
atle as well as immovable property belonging to 
or Used by persons or Associations liable to be 
con idered by Government as unlawful opens the 
gravest questions of the fundamental right* of 
emitted citizenship which this Ordinance most 
flagrantly violates Even condemned criminals arc 
not denied their rights of properti nor con*idered 
as civilly dead in respect of rights of properti 
which the pre-ent Ordinance demos o people and 
Associations deemed by executive hat to be 
unlaw (u\. 


Goveesmexx’s Straxge Ncmoa* 

The Ordinance empowering Local Government 
to afford reasonable compensation to aggrieved 
owners of property under cocdtions mentioned 
in its text opens dp another door not only for 
grave injustice and financial burdens but seeks 
to drive a wedgo amongst property— owners against 
the national sentiment In cities like Bombaj 
demands for compensation under such adroinistn 
tivo acts are bound to make I he finances of Govern 
ment more than ever out of joint, and the commer 
cial eommumtv cannot but lock with the 
gravest apprehension upon 6ueh dcvofoi ments 
and condemns them whole hearted]} The Com 
mittce regret 1o note Ibat Government betrav want 
of imjiartialitj coupled with strange notions as to 
urgent consideration of deep-rooted genuine 

grievances and as ( — " 

The Committee der 

sheet mjnst ice to — — — ... 

tbeir representing frank earnest honest efforis for 
securing immediate better administration Tho 
Committee emphatically otr-erve that Uorerninent 
are mixing up civil disobedience with resolution 
confusing either of them with violence 


Goversmext Does Morn Harm Tiux Coxgrek. 

The Committee therefore consider theolject 
intended by His Excellency in promulgating ihis 
Ordmanco will not only not be attained tut the 
breach between tho jieopio and the anthontics will 
become widened beyond bndgin„ Commercial 
sentiment considers such injure- as has t>een alleged 
to be wrought by (.on gross activities is far 
l«!ow that inflicted upon ilie country s commerce 
and i nd os try by acts like this of the Government 
Of India, and of Local Governments in giving 
effect to the same The Committee record that 
un’ess Government revise in time such mistakes 
and misconceived and mi-apnlied methods of 
dealing with the situation, they will be leund to 
>* ue several more such misdirected efforts and 
inflictions w hieh result in chaos with termination of 
goodwill and harmonious relations. The Commercial 
community therefore feel convinced that given such 
mentality in th*» nt!et3 of the country as is in 
cheated so abundantly by tho present Ordinance 
denying *ho ordinary rights of property to reaceful 


law abiding citizens simply l>j means of executive 
fat, and merely be anse individuals or Associations 
cannot commend themselves to the executive 
desire* regarding the destiny of this country, and 
tho means of working it out jt makes the strongest 
possible proof of the impossibility of getting the 
present system of Government to consider the 
problem of the country from the correct standpoint 
and hence the Committee would urge upon His 
Excellency to note the im«chief of such action 
upon public mind and on public peace which will 
only make anj sansfactory settlement of the pro 
blew more than ever difficult The Committee 
would therefore earnest)} impress on the trovem 
meat of India the unwisdom of such an Ordinance 
and request them to withdraw tho same before 
thej perpetrate irreparable mwehief 


When we first read the Ordinance we 
thought it might convert tho civil dis 
obedience movement into a secret movement 
We are glad it has not yet had that effect. 
We also guessed that, in the alternative. 
Congress workers might take it into their 
heads to have their offices under trees or 
in the open air The very next day wo 
read in the papers that in Benares a 
Congress Committee had established its 
office nnder a peepul tree and m Ahmedabad 
Congress offices had been located in the 
street Another suggestion to Congress 
worker* made by a Muslim Dictator, has 
been acted upon in *ome place* namely 
private bouses may put up Congress 
Committee sign boards 

The Indian Daily Mail of the 23rd 
October contains the following paragraph 


A significant ign of attitude of (fie eifj put lie 
to the Congress was provided Iv the manner in 
which Bombaj celebrated ihe Hindu New lears 
Dav on Wednesday 

The most stnhrog part of the celebration was 
the display of the tn-ccloured National flag, almost 
evetyw here. In the crowded localities of hatbadevi 
Hhule*hwar Mandvi and Guyauin every house 
had a big 'National Hag flying over it. Below m 
front of every 6hop smaller size flags wero hoisted 
Besides this demonstration of loyalty to the Con 
gre's almost every house and si op in the localities 
mentioned above pnt up boards with the following 
words on them 

Bhulcshwar Di3tnct Congre s Committee 
Mandvi District Congress Committee 
“Gongresa lion c etc. etc. 

Thc^e boards were very i rommently put up 
r3 re . to , found m Large numbers in Mandvi 
and Bhuleshwar 


The old “Congress IIou*e id Bombay 
having been taken possession of by the police 
and locked a new "Congress IIou e was 
opened on October 23 in Mandvi It is a 
ftur storied house According to the Indian 
Daily Mail, 
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As soon is the police heard that a new 
Congress House had been opened Superintendent 
Taw do and Inspector Dole of the Princess Street 
I dice Station hastened to the spot with a pos«Q 
of constables entered the building brol o open 
the lochs and raided the house 

To their great disappointment the police did 
not f nd anything m the rooms T1 ey however 
removed tha national flag t! o office board and a 
heap of old shoes which lad been purposely kept 
there to be confiscated 

Realizing they had been very cleverly taken 
in tl e police left the place the crowd enjoying 
the f m immensely 

As soon as the police left the place, another 
flag was 1 oisted ana another board put up 

The Congrc c s Bulletin continues to appear 
overjday as usual the police being unable to 
suppress it 

We do not think it absolutely impossible 
foT the Government if it exert* its full 
strength to make it impracticable for 
Congress workers who have homes or 
lodgings to carry on their work But it is 
not unthinkable that in that case India may 
come to have a largo army of non violent 
1 olitical sannya sins— homeless landless 

propcrtyless v ithout family ties and wanderers 
over the face of the country 


I lnd a talk with Mr Gha/navi who fold me 
that it was a mistake on his, part to say that «e 
report was c cnt to him with the concurrence ot 
mjself and that of Mi I K. Bose It was 
imj roper on Ins part to make such a careless 
statement without ascertaining the truth 

In conclusion I can assure j ou that I liavc not 
made any statement about the Dacca riots to 
anj body aDj where up till now nor do I liko to 
raal o am statement about it at present 


Dr Tagore Mr C F Andrews and 
R T Conference 

Mr C T Andrews has written to Pandit 
Bcnarsidas Chaturvedi editor Vishal Bharat 
Would you very kindly tell Ramananda 
Babu with my love that the news that came 
over that I had urged Congress leaders to 
como to the Round Table Conference was 
misreported Neither I nor the Poet did 
so I certainly would never do so because 
that is a purely political issue The Poet 
ocly said that he hoped that some method of 
Agreement might bo found but ho feared 
it wns impossible while tho police terroism 
went on ’ 


Mr A H Gbuznavi given the Lie Again 
In tho official report of the debate on tho 
resolution ie outbreak of lawlessness at 
Dacca reprinted in oui last issue the reader 
will find that Ah A H Ghuznavi II L C 
read extiacts from a Report alleged by him 
to have been sent to him with tho con 
cnrrenco ol certain residents of Dae**! 
A contradiction of this allegation by ono 
of tlcse gentlemen Mr P K Bose 

Barrister at I aw which had appeared in 
The Amnta Bazar Patnla was printed 
in our last issue p 416 Another 

contradiction which had appealed in 

57 c Fast Bengal Times of Dacca of 
September 20 last did not attract onr 
attention early enough to he published in 
our last issue It was by Mr Srish Chandra 
Chatterjce one of the gentlemen with whose 
concurrence Mr Ghuznavi said the Report 
had been sent to him Mr Snsh Chandra 
Chatterjce wntes in that letter of contra 
diction 

To avoid misunderstanding I can tell you onco 
for all that I did not know anything about any 
report alleged to 1 avo been sent t > somo Moslem 
leaders to Mr Ghaznavi It was never 6ent to 
ium with mj concurrency or knowledge. I lave 
seen that report now with Mr Glmnavi and it is 
an unsigned document If ani body connects my 
name with that report anjwaj it will bo a falsehood 


More Vigorous Repression 

According to official reports tho civil 
disobedience movement has been declining 
But in spito of such reports an Ordinance 
more drastic than any promulgated before 
has been published and put in force and 
repiession is going on everywhere more 
vigorously than ever Repression is tho on!} 
alternative to granting tho demands of the 
Congress As tie latter policy has been 
thought by tho Government out of the 
queshon repression need not bo complained 
of But why repression should become 
stronger as saiyagralta becomes weaker 
being a mystery there is a disposition to 
connect that fact with tho approaches 
sittings of the so called Round Table Con 
ference For instance The licet the Bombay 
Roman Catholic organ edited by Mr A 
Soares writes 

fta *saf ur® t 

offensive against it e 1 Congrcsswiil 
atmosrherc favourable 01 unfivrwirnHn Cr S ato .PH 
Conference , but wo 6 "pert it \« K bh L fer 
unconnected with tho Round Tahir? r ’” oan Q s 

There 10 an impression vo ted m mfi «^ ference 
of tho British frets that « “mJShJS? 11 S**™ 5 
gentlemen gathered m London are hkdy td^teh 
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their demands very high if the Congre 3 carries 
on its flank attack on the British Government. The 
inference is that if the Congre-s receives its coup 
Je grace before the Conference fneet3 the Bntidi 
delegates will find their Indian colleagues more 
pliant and amenable If that is the idea at the 
back of thi3 last fierce onslaught on Congress 
organizations and property , diaillosionraeat awaits 
Government. The Indian delegates those at least 
who have a reputation to lose are carrying their 

K ilties! life in their hand and thej dare cot abate 
. a jot or tittle their demands without being 
hounded cut of pal he life, And that irrespective 
of v. hether the civil disobedience move is crushed 
by rnmn force or doL The British have got to 
recognize they arc faced not with a sectional or 
a sporadic rising bat with a racial and national 
mergence which no amount of ordinances will 
succeed in putting down permanently 


Acb Indian Propaganda in America 
Much nnti Indian propaganda is being 
earned on in America by paid and unpaid 
known and secret agents During the World 
War, propagandist methods were carried to 
perfection Jinny of these methods are now 
being turned to use in America against 
India Bat truth and justice appear to be 
prevailing up till now 77/e New Freeman 
ot New York, one of the journals taking 
interest in Indian affairs, writes thus on the 
subject 

Be arc in receipt of a good many printed doea 
monts tending to Bnow that the cause of Indian 
independence 13 much misrepresented in America. 
Sir Henry Lana and various other influential En 
ghshtnen are considerably exercised because the 
United States so largely misunderstands the English 
Governments attitude and intentions towards India, 
and also its motives for reducing tho present 
‘'insurrection 1 It appears from tho statements of 
these apologists that India is almost a liability 
rather than an asset to England Great Britain t3 
making very little monev out of India a corres- 
pondent ot the London Timer adduces figures to 
show that American ideas on this point are much 
exaggerated British exports to India aLoaro small 
especially in textiles they hardly amount to anything 
nownday* Moreover zwcord ng to Lord Heston at 
\\ llliamstown the other day the rebellion is really 
not nationalist in character bnt arises out ot a 
fanatical will to make ono typo oi religion predo- 
minate— and so on. 

As far as this paper 13 concerned while we do 
cot take stock m a single word of all this we are 
not interested and we would cheerfully concede 
pro forma any Of the points raised Tho onlv thing 
that interests us is that a good many Indians are 
tired of British rule This is enough far us. If they 
are wrong or acting from improper motives that ts 
tho Indians business it 13 not the business of the 
British to piaj second Providence for them 
1 \ e> do not rare a button how moch or how little 
money .England makes out of India, or what the 
size of her Indian trade is. Our stand towards 


India is exactly w hat it would have been towards 
the American colonies in I77C money or no money 
trade or no trade religion or no religion and not 
all the press agentry , casuistry and hairsplitting 
m the world mil change it 


Indian News in America 
That Americans are somehow receiving 
news relating to India wili also appear from 
the following extract from The Nation of 
\ew York 

Here and there tucked away m tho dispatches 
from India are the nuggets of new s which are the 
most significant after the non resistance it30ff It 
is reported by Negley Farson that the British 
department stores are empty their customers were 
formerly 90 per cent Indian British-owned news 
ropers are losing circulation very heavily and 
British banks business the Bombay Indian 
factory-owners have voted to hare no further 
dealings with British banks Nearly all the British 
hankers and mill operators are now petitioning the 
I iceroy tor a statement premising dominion self 
government The price of cotton hag fallen 
one-third heavy failures are expectel on the next 
settlement day and one-half the Bombay mills will 
soon be on half time The Bnhsh-owned Bombay 
Vies declares If tho trade decline continues 
owing to the political situation India is heading tor 
a big economic crash. No fewer than 170 Ooo 
bales of cloth half of them sold, are ly ing m store- 
houses, none being called for Of imported doth 
hardly any is released to individual customers Tho 
imports of piece goods dropped from 21 o 000000 in 
April 19“9 to IGjOOOOOO m April 1030 Boycott 
week” began on June 29 A Madras magistrate 
ha3 actually made it a crime to wear Gandhi caps 
Irnaliy not a single ruler ot an Indian state or 
a single Indian minister has uttered one word 
favouring the Simon report 


An American View of the Simon Report 
The same American journal publishes 
an article on the Simon Report by Hr 
Richard B Gregg He gives an indication of 
tho Simon Commission’s sense of proportion 
An examination of the index gives an idea of 
the Commission s sense of proportion Apparently' 
linanco is the most important subject for under 
that title m the index there are 41 items or 
subheads, .occupying two full double-column ijiges. 
"Defense of India apparently loomed next largest in 
their mind3 as its subheads fill one full page 
Taxation occupies an additional column Comma 
nal Kepresentation has 34 subheads, Mohammedans 
2a. Europeans 23, Depressed Classes 1C Anglo- 
Indians 15 Christians 12 Hindus 12 Swarajist 
Tarty IO, Non Cooperation 3, Gandhi 3 If we are 
struck by these last two items, we find on further 
examination that out of a total of 725 pages of text 
in both volumes of the report, Gandhi and his 
1920-21 movement are given 4 pages and the 
history of Indian politics since 1920 occupies 12 
pages. 
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Lahore Conspiracy Case Judgment 
In the Lahore Conspiracy ca^Oi three of 


sacrifices tnado by tho Hanloli farmers in 
pursuance of the No Liud-tax campaign 
Wo found all tiro vitiate* from IUnloh to Van 


tbe tiwnswl lia\c Win Frnlpncrf i» J* Iwr and \ »tal In M»ndu comply I) ’■'’JjWi 
«««. to ta.pqrM.on tor Wo »n,l one to •« [™ *{jU* 5 

m their hot* full of borrow at the absence of their 
maskm. Some of tho mini ltants had not emurntM 


seven wears’ and ono to fist years rigorous 
imprisonment Three hare been acquitted 
The public will be justilitd in r< fusing to 
consider tho canvictcd persons guilty. 


from their village tut only w ith a purple They 
stayed l-ehind to reap the ready neo crop from 


consider tl.o rumeted persons pumy, «t ir f.d K \5 <• witod some Helds on our way 
because tho ordinary procedure with tho ] n a small area of! acre where lianlly r j pemons 

necessary safeguards for ensunnp justice 

wa-* not followed b\ tho special tribunal 


India at the Imperial Conference 


of TUkamr responded to the Premier’* 
welcome *on bcbalf of India’ not as of ripht, 
as be said but only by the courtesy of Mr 
Bonn the Secretary of State for India. Tho 


Mail 


would to found working m normal times wm s.au 
more than '<U men women and voting children 
working in dead 1 umU* nt W midnight, some were 
cutlmp tho nee somo wero separating the 
rice from the straw, some wero gleaning and 
some were arrangiog the straw while others were 
.. . , r, i throw ins tho neo in tho carts and immediately tho 

At tho Imperial Conference tho Maharaja rarts woro fiUcd »n they were dmcnaway to soino 
* * ** ” ’ Rifer territory All the processes from cutting to 

disposal of the crop were taking place himiiltanc* 
ouslv and fim«lird in a few hours 

But farmers' anxiety ls not over w itli the defl 
__ , ■ , , patch of the carts At any hour of tho night they 

Malnnja was not sent a copy of tho agenda nro fallowed ly the police so till they reach soino 
of tho Imperial Conference non British territory they are in constant fear of 

Scrutator wiitos in The Jmhnn Tiailu win* arrcited In spite of all possiUe precautions 
scrutator wines in u,c jntuan uauv a o{ n fimnr from Hhamaiya villago was 
1 stooped at night near \ ara/l and taken possession 

Nobody seems to realize and 1\ nobody I even of 1 y ono Jchangir new Police Patel of k and. 
mclulo serious polihca'ly thinking people tho In spito Of such a constant fear farmer* have 
importance of the Indian proHem On Wednesday almost removed their neo from tho fdnka. But 
the Maharaja of Ihkamr delivered a most senous they cannot rcmovo every thing from tho field* at 
warning at tho opening of the Imperial Conference this tnno of tho season lhe people havo t-ecn 
In the most careful language and with a background Kiaen tho last warning on tho lltth Octolier to 
of the traditional loyalty of tho Indian Prince ho pusratc to a man within 21 hoars from tho Taluka. 
told tho Empire delegates that unless tho Indian farmers were awaiting tliat order from tho Swan) 
problem was solved satisfactorily that is to the Ashram at any moment and people did not watt 
satisfaction of tho Indian people the future would to argue but obeyed 
be most gloomy Aobo<l / paid any heed to tins „ . 

u armiijj and tho majority of tho I<ondon T . , . „ lnr ©vatincr . 

newspapers uid not oven print his speech Ilts ,n ^ngtu moonlight oi lUth (Molk,r crowds of 
Highness spoko after General Hcrtzog and the Irish In ?. n women and children who still remained in 
delegate had made their sj>ooches m which there villages, maienedout and at what a great sacrifice 0 
was not a single word about tho British Crown or they own ii< WXJ acres of land m t| 10 Jtinloli 
anv of tho sock nhrasts about loyalty His laluka. Average value of land is R< 500 pei 
1 Ugliness most carefully emphasized the loyalty of “ ,crp . lhe J , ,u *^ 0 sacri heed to-day at luist for the 
his Oialer and gave it as his opinion that India if time being lands worth nearly 0 crores of rupees 
treated proeorly would be willing to remain as a Houses o f Hanlon farmers are not mcro huts but 
member of the British Commonwealth of Nations decent, weJJ emit Pacca budding* J n round 
It is instructive to noto that tho draft of IBs 'l g i{s - 3 crores at the minimum 
Highness speech which w-as given to an Indian And tho standing croi)3 m tho fields which took 
Civil servant to knock into shape camo!ack*o their wholo years labour at least lb. CO lacs, 
the Maliarajah with those striking sentences deleted T ,t* ns Vu e .JYifI 8 * “ro sacrificing their 

AstheRt Hon bio Jlr Somwas, Sastn S'^^na'ii&'flSlSaS; ,he ' r ■ ,Ms<! 
bas said, there is no progress without making , And where havo they gone? \M,at idea can 
trouble, and loyal people do not make trouble tho . p I'? llt of the people? 

EnElisbmen Ihml that lo„, p.opl, 1..™ no 

grievances and therefore it is not necessary become tho abode of many a f™ h P aii m ~ 
to listen to or report their speeches 


conveniences of life are not with ttSn* tlmy are 
removed still farther away And yet the opodIc 
do not grudge these hardships and miseries J Tliov 
willingly migrated from tho British temtora at a 
word of command trom, the Wn m 

Those few who remained in anitSto re?» tSe 
The Sa^orrespondent Bombay ^a^oul^ 


Sacrifices Made by Bardoll Farmers 


Chronicle gives the following account of Taluka 
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Ih'odore Boo«cult u i« awntd<*l th** %ol»p| I peace 
jwi lor o1T>ctin_ j*ct '0 ludwwi Ujnn w»4 
\n I Woodrow Wikm rco< jrod that award for Hie 
\ or*. lilies Irr-vti, lint \.nntl<> tnvcstv tf jiiiMco 
nnljoirc In lift the \(l*l I*nco pmo tom 
innt'o Ins mile a bad rnc<» out of t" 11 
iwanl It Im always might a melodramatic rob 
tiril licme for its lunch without taking n 
nngc \itw of the work of thoic men in cstaMishiDf. 

tme jure 

Humanitarians In 1 put firvvnrd the cinliwej 
of Mahatma (undhi of In ha we lieilcvo it was in 
10M ns the treat' t worker for true peace rrom 
thonjort? turr Ht then 1 lie committee of aw aril 
vn ms to Ime ivfn d I ho award on the narrowest 
margin The h light majorit) li'hevcd that it was 
n >t wise to nthont the gr» ito t of world powers 
Great Britain i„ainst whom Ganlln lias l>evfl 
waging refent'ess war 

It h c ns to iii that nil effirLs that ilo not null nt 
tnio i eoi e will fail to 1 ring about an enduring 
world i* a-v What da we mean I y Tift L BI \Cr 
lie tnisa {fcen.fr tint all tirecstK** tint pw» » e 
too|pn.s ion gr ed nnl jejlousv must lie eliminitca 
lief no a w rthwliilo p a^e ran fe esfatill hed 
Mahatma 0 in Uii lias lx* n advocating such a pea c 


Release and Retailing of Leaders 

Bandit Jawalnrhl Ncluu Mr I M Sen 
Oupta Mr Subha? Chandra Cose Mr 
Itaja^opalachan “Mr Purushottamdas landon 
Mr Suudat Lai Mr Jngat Naraiu I al and 
several other leaders were recently released 
from jail after serving out their full terms 
of imprisonment One bj one they mo 
being arrested and sent to jail again 

kahjtftfiaha had gone on wlnlo they 
weie in prison It was expected that their 
presence in the midst of their comrades 
would give it a fillip But the experiment 
of running a movement without any of the 
ptonunent leaders to guile it will probablj 
have to bo tiled again and again The 
result can be anticipated 

Mahatma Gandhi and the Nobel Peace Prize 

flic hegro Bo ? Id of New \ oil tells its 
readeis why Mahatma Gandhi did not get 
tl e Nobel Peace Prize in 1^23 

1 olitical peace sums up all the awards made 
hitherto by the Nobel peace foundation at Oslo In the 
international whirlpool only the strongest power can 
bring pressure to bear And whoever brings that 
pressure effectively is in a i osition to effect a truce 
in any conflict And such a truce mal er has been 
liailed up till now as a great worker for world 
peace 


The Congress Programme 

TLrcc items of the Congress program mo 
have been placed prom month before the 
country (1) flie bojeott of foreign specially 
of British made cloth , (2) the setting up of 
parallel popular institutions to function side 
by side with if not to displace Government 
institutions (3) an extension of the no tax 
campaign 

If carried out successfully, tho third item 
would hit the Government the hardest But 
for the success of tho campaign, the people 
of particular areas must bo perfectly non 
violent and prepared for tl o heaviest saefi 
bets and great and prolonged sufferings 
And as observed by Bandit Jawalnrlal Nehru 
the people must also be prepared to do with 
out nnj of the services rendered by the 
Government Tor it is neither just nor 
reasonable for thoso who do not pay taxes 
to depend on Government for tho services 
which taxes go to purchase 

Worked vigorously t! » fi r „t ,t em ls l,t e lj 
to make the British public cognizant of the 
Indian point of view most quickly 

Cm! arbitration boards no perfectly l ai5 
lu and it is possible to work them Success 
lully Criminal arbitration boards also 
irould be lawful so far as the amicable settle 
meat of quarrels went But they c „uld not 
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Arabs and Jews asked to follow Gandhi 

At a meeting held in New Aork to pro 
test against British policy in Palestine as 
outlined in the V hite Paper which his just 
been issued the principal speaker urged the 
Arabs in Palestine to follow Air Gandhis, 
example and ndopt a policy of passu e rests 
tance against the British 

A leader of the Jewish community m 
Paris at the same time said that a move- 
ment would soon be started to boycott the 
British m Palestine following the practice of 
Mr (iandhis followers 


Christ in Anglo India 


The Tinnlxty Chronicle publishes the 
following item of new3 which of course needs 
no comment 


tcconlog lo a report officialdom at Mus?oone 
has decid^l to enrich Cbristamt) t > a new coon 
mandmfht TliOtt 'halt not pray for Indian pohti 
Clans’ It arrears that the chaplain of tic Christ 
Church at ilu» oorte while perfon mg the service 
for the f ick named Panel t tfotila) Nehru alo aril 
proved for his speedv recoven This seems to 
hare offended tho local uifhoiities « ho arc under 
stood to have called tipon the unfortunate ihailnn 
to explain his conduct btrictly speatine the 
aulhontjcs are justified in their action lan lit 
Motdal Nehru is the leader of fortes working 
aininst Gods own Foci hirens divinclv orda ned 
mi'sion to 'are India from herself 1 ravers for 
lus recovery, therefore w ill torn ict a chaplain of 
po'itive hereby 


The Sentence on Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru 

As we go (o press the news reaches us 
that Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru is sentenced to 
two years rigorous imprisonment and a line 
of Rs GOO (in default four months additional 
imprisonment) by the City Magistrate of 
Allahabad Tins is the filth time that he has 
been arrested and tried for a political offence 
He took no part in these trials and desired 
to take none But he made s statement tbi' 
time in the court which concluded with the 
following words 

To the In I an people I cannot ex j re s mj 
grant ide 'ufliei nt|y foi their oonfilenca and 
attxtion It has been tho greatest joy in my life 
to strte m this gJonon, strti Jo an 1 to do roj 
Iittlv bit f >r tho coum. I pray that my countrymen 
and countrywomen w 11 carry on th good fcsht 
increasingly until success crowns their efforts and 
we realiro the India of onr dreams Long lave 
Free India. 


A Special Fellowship for a Distinguished 
Medical Scholar 

The India Institute of the Deutsche Aka 
dernie has been doing very useful work 
m securing educational facilities for Indian 
students in German) It has recently secured 
a special research fellowship for a distin 
guished Indian medical scholar through the 
co operation of the Ministry of Education of 
Wurtemberg 



Among various applicant' the choice 
fell upon Dr Khirode C Chaudhuri 31 B 
of the Calcutta Jledieil College who has been 
carrying on special studies in childrens 
diseases in 3 loom In selecting Dr Chaudhuri 
his proficiency in German language was taken 
into consider ltion while he was very highly 
recommended by Sir Nilratan Sarkar 31 1) 
of Calcutta Dt Tarakuatb Das and various 
profe sor» of the L Diversify of 3 Jenna Dr 
Chaudhuri is now carry mg on bis research 
in the Childrens. Clinic and the Insttnte of 
Tropical Medicine of the University of Tubingen 
3Ye wish to draw the attention of Indian 
medical men and wotueD that well qualified 
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who has not closely studied the Indian 
problem for many years can j ossibly 
understand it 'Moreover India is such n 
vast country tint an interpreter is required 
to assist one to place in their true 
perspective the events of the last siv. or 
seven months But apart from tint fact the 
people of this country, mid even the I abotir 
movement have never realized the strength 
of the nationalist movement the enormous 


The Indian Crisis ard the Way out 


influence of Gandhi and the constructive 
nature of hi* leadership Perhaps these 
things would not much matter rcre it not 
for the fact that this ignorance may have 
tragic consequences i he publication of 
The Indian Crisis is an attempt to provide 
the knowledge tint is so mimfesth lacking 
and thus to end a condition of things which 
otherwise may load to one of the worlds 
outstanding catastrophes 

Events m India are moving fast Already 
the Simon Report is out of date Its 
confession that the Commission did not 
allow itself to be intlucnced by recent and 
current events in India is enough to condemn 
its recommendations Fven the first volume 


In 1 <P 4 I aentmed to write that altlough of tlio Report which sought to describe 
the Non Co operation movement m India 1 ad existing conditions in India revealed an 
died down within a veiy few years it astonishing lack of appreciation of the power 
would use again and that on tie second l|® nationalist movement in India of the 
occasion it would bo too powerful for any Quality of Gandhis leadership ind of tho 

alien Government to overcome or suppress constructive work that Gandhi and the 

11 ose words 1 ave come true for I have no novement he lias sought to lead have 

lesitation in «ayiug tl at tl e mov cinent for attempted Thes a good deal of filling in 

political freedom in India has read ed its 'vas needed in order to give the people of 
hnil stage and will succeed in its object “ ,1S country a (rue picture of tho present 


before the present campaign lias ei ded 

But to a large number of people in 


situation in India 

In tl e space of 200 pages Tenner Brock 


tl is country such a conclusion is far from way accomj li«l es this ta9k exceedingly well 
being apparent Even staunch I at our His book is correctly titled it is nn° attempt 
suppoiter® are all at sea over tl c Indian to select all the more important features of 
question Generally speaking the pre<=s the struggle to get behind the barrage of 
las done everything in its power to belittle ignorance that exi ts to tho actual facts and to 
Gandhi and his movement and to make place m their proper perspective the 
believe that tho Civil lhsobedteuee campaign momentous events of the last few mouths 


was cutting no ice was of small dimensions 
and if firmly handled would soon fizzle out 


Great care and restraint have been 
exercised in writing this account The fact* 


Hany alas are still of the opinion that such ire fairly stated ard although the author 

is tl e case It is to disillusion these people feels strongly upon his subject he has 

particulaily inside tl e Labour "Movement avoided the temptation to exaggerate 

that I imagine Fenner Brockway las Naturally the book is written from the 
published The Indian Crisis * standpoint of a Socialist which means that 

As a matter of fact events in India have points tiro brought out and emphasized which 
become such a taDgle that no Englishman an anti socialist for example would be 

tempted either to ignore or belittle Tho 

* Tie i J<*» Cm ts U A Fennei Brcckway « the bool deal briefly with 

M p V ictor Gollancz Ltd {> 6d net the history of the British occupation and 
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of the mo\ ement for political freedom oa the 
part o! tho Indian people Considerable 
«pace is devoted to Gandhi, to hi- great 
work for India his philosophy, his leadership 
and his influence Ml the crucial stages in 
the nationalist movement daring the last few 
j ears are described so that from these 
chapteis it is possible to get a clear concep 
tion of the Home Rule movement and to 
appreciate the recent decisions of Gandhi 
and the Other Congress leaders nith reference 
to the Civil Disobedience campaign and the 
Round Table Conference 

As this book describes the Indian situation 
tight up to the present moment, it is safe to 
var tint it is tho best armoury of facts 
available It is also attracts ely written The 
general social conditions are carefully 
described, and are supported bv the latest 
statistics An account of British financial 
interests in India accompanied bv statement- 
from ancient documents as to our puipose 
in that country leave one in no doubt as 
to that purpo-e to day 

But I imagine that it will be in that 
section of the booh which deals with tiandhi 
and his influence and the present Civil 
Disolediencc campaign, which will most 
interest the majority of reader- In the-c 
page- is described the effect cf one of the 
greatest personalities and one of the ont«t \nd 
mg moieuie rte, of all time I thiok it is 
true to «ay that no man who has ever lived 
has so jrofoundfj influenced the lives and 
conduct of «o large a number of people 
during hi- own lifetime as has Mahatma 
Gandhi Not one per cent of the people of 
this country have more than the vaguest 
Kcowltdcc of Gandhi s influence in India 
and of wbat the Indian people have done 
along the lines of non violence Since G indht 
starred tho present Civil Disobedience 
C-lmpugn li't March Nor will any one alter 
learning tint story, feel inclined to deny that 
a people who can do what the Indian people 
have done during there trcnbled months will 
Avi* .loivt *sv* *m .v.iud *» -*.y jv -do -nun 
complete political freedom 

Here lies oar re-pon«ibilitv A Labour 
Government is in office It- sympathy with 
tho Indian movement is undoubted, but it is 
in a minority and fears a general election on 
the Indian i-sue But is that fear reasonable * 
I am inclined to doubt it W hat I think 1 - 
needed is a broadcasting of the facts of the 
situation throughout the country The smi-ter 
figure m British politics oa this i«sue u 


Mr IJoyd George, but t sincerely doubt, 
were the fact- known u liethcr the bulk of the 
liberal Party would follow their leader on 
this issue I5at apart from tactics there js 
is the question of principle and in view of 
the decisions of Labour Pirty Conferences 
tht Tarty ha- to consider how long it is 
prepared to tolerate tho present state of * (Tur- 
in India lenner Brockway heljis to decide 
that question 

YTnmn TV tr inch 


The National Flag of India 
In connection with the report thitGiuii/n 
instead of white has been adopted as one 
of tht colours of the national flag by a 
Tanjab Congress Committee, it nn„fit not 
be irrelevant and absolutely without interest 
to recall tiie following letter published in 
The } o/fi/g India and quoted in Tht Motlcrn 
lieu a for Januarv lllo In our note 

nl -0 we supported the cliun of Otwila 

Weaie grateful to you anil other leaders for 
given,, «- that steal hi l oi of elf respect a 
national la. Our ‘-"araj colours ore now red 
whin an l gifiD T inous mien jetatious aie „iven 
of ih<-=c oli uw line poiularlv aecei tod is that 
red rej re mis Um&tun ty vhito Hindu m an! 
.rein I lam It has al o been i ggisted Hut red 
lands foi llindniam amlwhic for r» hguns and 
i tores of lodia oihei linn Hindu and Mi-leiu 
\\ c (kp to a] proa h un with a -u.arestion 
alnut (he rmpei colour to /(present Hindu or 
Indo-\rvan luliure ard rehciai We su„ n?st the 
cchre coluir I luiriko, Oeru or Uerua ' It u tho 
colour cl "ami /nsn of tja ja of ahinisa the higho-t 
ideal of our Ind \n civilization It is the colour 
of mo-t Hindu reUs— rirahmanioa! lluddhi tic 
Sikh Shtvaji « the tliollhagwi Jharda. wa- the 
Gurttn ((tann of '■ri bann iiibindrauath 
in n any a magnificent poem ha.- «uug ol Ga nka 
t tfmya ef Rhinta. wjio is tho great T,i»\n the 
great \reelie We reggret that m Indn - national 
the the GvinVa of the llrahmaclian and Die 
Hi In ot the 1 hik'Iiu and of the Tati of the 
Sodhu and the Tairogi ami a I re of the Indian 
ltirwc'h and Pir be given it-, i rarer place 

Red is a colour wo do not u (Lilly a ociate 
wilh H/e(Iei m In Hecpal and el ovrfere red i- 
w ed by certain Hindu -sects the baktas spot ally 
The red Java flower and red rendal r>a te are 
-sacred to Kali and red *ilk garment- ’are worn 
in fcakta ntinl lied cr saflron is lho colour of 
war with Hindus It does not Mntc the ilin lu 
nole of of imta 

,i ')hite a/n/a is cot specially a-?oc tafed with 
llindni m further red white ard green are 
already tho not ocal colours of -ome other 
countries Italy and lortugal fonc«tanee 

Could we not have red. ochre and green f>r onr 
Hindu than La liracgn jhanda the tn-colour tenner 
ot led a ' If the cole or” do cot hvrrrcmze we could 
awe ochre white and green «hre for Hinduism 
green for I-lam and w hite for other faiths and 
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CHild lmo believed tint the whole frontier 
would become ablaze from one end to thoother 
at wlnt they believe a signal from the sche- 
ming cowardly Hindus who seek at the 
bidding of their Soviet inspired Brahmins 
to tal e India from the British m 

Treso are the woids of an (obviously 
distinguished! British military officer who con 
tributes a lnghlj edifying article on the 
frontier troubles to the London Graphic and 
condescends also to hide Ins English manhood 
under the German pseudonym of Manser 
Whj dug in the superannuated 
German His days of brag and sabre rattling 
are over The spirit of the times would have 
been less offended bad this warrior journalist 
called himself Lee Enfield But all this is 
irrelevant 


Iho radical difference w rites tins Lee Enfield in 
ilau ers clothing in the outlook of the two points 
of view [that of the scheming cowardly word 
mongorinK Hindu and the simple virile clansman 
of the N \\ 1 rentier] can never make them friends 
ili c * P l( ment an ,d through that same devi 
lisli soviet cleverness which puz7les us even while 
it defeats us the interests of manlj Moslem and 
degenerate Hindu seem to jump together 

ihe breach which the Brahmins have driven in 
the defences of our morale has become the I’athan 
oppoitumty lhe Hindu gives the signal the 
tribes surge out from their engs and all but hold 
us to ransom Oil and vinegar have mixed at 
last to the brewing of such a salad 

The Pathan is m all primitive essential a 
gentleman and lias no trocl with the shouting 
of Demos lor him the firm liand the personal 
rule and a clear level eyed love for the stron" 
man who mles him Uplift is not for him 

He may or agaro he may not prove to bo the 
final and successful expression of the Soviet plot 
against India and the royal cats paw of a laser 
hand But of all the venomous and unforgettable 
tilings winch 1 lor one maik up against Soviet 
Ku'sia is that it should liavc muddied the clear 
stream of border virility and set the frontier tribes 
man to be bedfellow with the Brahmin 

lor this single crime against hu nan decency 
if foi nothing else the Russ an has earned the 
nethermost rung of the pit 


The English are lnown to be a strong 
silent breed reticent about their emotions 
But when thej do take it into their head to 


wear their hearts on their sleeves and 
lot 't £0 they do it with such 
completeness and such self forgetting 
gusto tiiat even a Brahmin, for the 
81 0 the entortmnment proa ided, will 
not find it impossible in Ins heart to forgive 
the poor demented wretch lus hysteria and 
Ins atrocious manners And as for the pride 
"i the twice born let the man si) 
what he may, for ho l ites against granite 


Amenities at the Round Table 


Whatever ono may think of the other 
nspects of the Round lablo Conference 
everybody will be agreed that the manners 
at the Round Table Ins changed a great deal 
since King Arthurs days The latest instance 
is given in a 1’reo l’ross Beam Service 
message, winch was delayed by the lelegraph 
Department for some unexplained reason 
It runs as follows 


a filial a, i delegates were invited to witness 
display at which the Imperial 
l l H ," ere a * so asked to bo present, 

proceeded d nl£ ga , te3 tccepted the invitation and 
Sromo werl r-S J V l °? * but on am ™< ^ the aero 
Th°eT° werl° t0 a corner for two hows 

bum- ept .k p ? rt e,£ Posed to the cold and 

while the* any scatmg arrangements 

were aeenHl^ P o Sen, m lV0 l frora t!l ° Dominions 
Premier hi ^ offlcial reception at which the 
™L e -r > so]f F? 3 Present 
discrimiTiT(m^ n in < f-L C< i at<?3 , Wrongly resented this 
m a S ? n 'I e ? tn J en , t <he aerodrome 

SiSl" “ ptotest “ore 0*0 display e'OT 


, TOnrf ™«im*taiti«l d «h>l« ire SUCH IP 
1 report of tho Hindu of Alatlras 

and 0 ™ 18 Ss, "‘S,,,**? -o food ao rooms 
procured htfmi'? " ere T 

while so enlaced tlieTnS ™" 8 , on , a 10 of and 
glimpse of Mr ^amsa* MaoDnnsM ha u a F l ,t W 3 

noticing the Government? 6? es ts ld who walked b 
™ oiBca?'® mr 

English ’ xamie if anyone spoke 


Pbisied abd Ptbusdeo by S I Da3 At tuf PRABASI PRESS’ 
120 2 Uitfr Circular Road Calcutta 
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cultures of India Or wc can have a Chiunnga 
Hnim —leu white ochre and preen 
A\e respectfUK request you rev ore l Ahhatmaji 
ana also other lealers of the countrv lo liip von 
opm on on th s s ig„estnn of oui-> and if \ ou tlnnl 
ht the mattei rm lo Iron Jit bof ro He conn,. 
s lpnum for disci ion and fin I 

fci f °P ,n , ,nn ■ *™ ^ Hid Ins m 1 others w 1 o 
im Hod ° l S ' lbo,l * : fins jucstion is nspcctfullv 

four's ARist Respectfully 
Rwijcndra Nath lagoic 
A idhnshekhara Hhatticlniva 
Suniti Kumar Chattcrji 
kalidis Nap 
Nepal Chandra Toi 
Hhim Rao SI astn 
1 1 A till 
Prern Sundai Rose 
Alar chi 
N Aijavaai u 

Two Non official Enquiries 

AVo lint received the reports of two non 
official enqumes into certain happenings m 
the Alidnapore district of Bengal where there 
is a great deal of civil disobedtence gom„ on 
at the present time Reports either official 
or non official are not infallible but wl til 
gra\o allegations are made the Government 
in order to escape condemnation should lool 
into the truth of such allegations and do 
justice to the injured side and punish the 
offenders suitably AYc have been informed 
that these iepoit« lave been submitted to 
the A iccroj of Indians well as to the 
Governor of Bengal AYo expect the Govern 
ment to tal o necessary steps m this 
connection 

The fir&t report deals with Complaints 
about several cases of sev ere assault nod 
JKS® W» V h Vfr C of Chorepal,a 
f Sh !‘° * a?§ ra_Sub dlvl5l0D Contai) in 
tho District of Alidnapore said to be due to 
the action of the Police The Aleuibeis of 
the Committee signing the report are no lesser 
men than 

AD J N Basil jj i c {Alember Round 
ir « w o , Table Conference) 
Air B N Sa«mal Bar at T aw 
Air Priyaranjan Sen lecturer 

ihc report deals with whatXs^lS^fo 
have happened on the 7th September 1 H 30 in 
the Milage of Chorepalia when the report 
sajs a certain number of villagers wl o had 
come ou deputation to the Circle Officer 
regarding payment of Chowkidan tar were 
clarged with lathn by the Police and 
dispersed In the course of the cl arge many 
villagers were driven into a tank with lai/n 


11 As a ri nit mnnv wcie $everil) 
1 md sonic got drowned Five dead 
"licit auie recovered tho nett 
Ji u tlic tank boro marks of lathi 
n their leads these bodies were 
1! „cd disposed of without my post 
' i cviinmation Jho signatories of the 
1 > iv in conclusion 

e inc lent it Cli rej aha showed not oak 
art! f r 1 iimn life a ddtanco of law an 1 
an I „al rc nnrements but also tie 
leten e ml perurseness of thoso concerned 
an incil nt that would have called for 
Ktion in anv cn Hired country 
As ours is a civilized country and onr 
i i i to ml era of a civili/cd nee we hope 
. ,c action will be taken nfter the contents 
l t ic report hue been verified 
the second report is called tho Tamluk 
l iquirr Report and i signed by 

ilr I N Basu m i c Alember Round 
_ . Table Conference 

«» I Banerji v , ( 

A r !> i ( ?‘* sn V 1 lhr itlaw 
* lr l R Rod I ecturcr 

Calcutta University 
,J”f T^ l , m o 0f t l, ' e Committee soj the) 
At L LX U l Sub division nnd examined 
of CS * rom vilH^es at the village 

and l 9 l I 0 o Sir OU , tho 30th August 1930 
the \iibnTA llfv 5 es , different villages at 

same of ^ aillel dalm on the evening of the 
HZri M ' U ' 5 of «io witnesses says tho 
DisShedXi B0 connect *on with tho Civil 
- . roovement but yet complained 

spcakin- 1 u damage to property Generali) 
tions nmriX vXi? 0,t summarizes the allegi 
noder the 8ro “'> ° f mlnE!SM 

and Xt? s taels' ° f 5l0u,,es Crananos straw stack 

IS pioj erty 

(d) 1 crRon -,1 0f t ousohokl property 

leaving marU 1 assadts sometimes severe 

l t Dete “ ,,0Q "ithout clnrge or justification 
group 6 ofS° ns ,u ' lde the second 
report as follows" 568 ^ surannrized ,n th0 

unprovided viol nee which were 

, <l) Destructions I a, ,Dany cases severe 

I old art cles and <unni < ! ar ? n ''.? *° f irn * ire house 
tralos people t reakin~ a Q trad e of [householders and 

TI (c> Descent on an^ ea i or . safo boxes t 

II nlu mage ins de a™ destruction of a sacrxl 
(dl Removal 0 f n ^ ( ’ n se t apart for worship 

loicille aid unauthnn/Ia monts . , ' ind property 
mg to 1 ousel olders ° fUed use ot food shifts belong 

(e) Djma eo to bu Idmgs 
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. ID lk*3twtioa of jvai ’is of a > o-oj era it*. 
Bank 

(g) Foratle u.*e nil oeonpitiuii f private 
hou°e° sometimes for many day excliIiD-’ the 
owners and without th<*ir con ent usi a without 
payment of food stuff* Monmmr to owner* 
fh) 1 intention without charge or tml 
ti) Ontimins execution of doeu n nt ly coercion 
tt e coercion in one ca--e ta»m tlte hape of 

firciftv k'epint; n mm in pofi i tody from 

11 ILtolAJl, when he m picacd on 
si min? a bon 1 

In con clarion ti e merabei of U e com 

nnltee of enqairy siy 

‘hi h acts have been driving d sconttnt loop 
and are ctvhUis an a? j hoc «cnse of wrong in the 
minds of the people 

lithe allegations made in tbo npirt are 
true the Government should at once remove 
from ibeir office those responsible for such 
outrages a, well a-, severely punish all such 
public servants ns nro found guilts of * mton 
oppression and brutality 


When Brass-hats Speak Out 

On October 14 some distinguished British 
soldiers with long Indian experience met at 
the Fast Indian Association London to dis 
cu s the military problems of India and 
came to the almost foregone conclusion that 
they were insoluble unless of course they 
were left entirely in the hands of the British 
authorities for them to tackle the question* 
at their leisure and in their own 
way 1- 1 ery speaker came forward with bis 
own original discovery regarding tho difficulties 
of tho task bnt they all converged on 
the broad and depthless ocean of Indian 
military imbecility Jlacial feuds communal 
feuds martial races non martial race 0 
Frontier defence the Afghan bogey want 
of military experience in Indians lack of 
trained Indian officers 3,200 British officirs 
of the Indian Army their threat to leave tl e 
army if the nigger was placed over their 
head— ail these I arrowing details were duly 
noted and' dwelt upon Ana’ n’ to a layman 
it might for a moment seem that there was a 
certain amount of stalenes3 in this, interminable 
Indo military eloquence it wa3 more tbaB 
compensated for by an extra loudness of 
emphasis 

Sow it most not be thought for a moment 
as Indians might naturally be tempted to 
believe that these eminent brass hats were 
trying to convert a lie into a truth by merely 
shoutiog it from the housetops Vo they 


are all honourable men Only they are so 
hopelessly muddle-headed 

That may sound rather extreme but it 
i» literally true To gne one single and not 
wholly unmtere'ting example In 1*107 
Ciptnn Philip Puma* Naral litaclx at 
B rlin wrote in a solemn secret and c>uh 
dentnl despatch to the Foreign Office Uie »a* 
only a naval captain to be sure bnt I don t 
think the Navy would agree to le called the 
stupider of the two services) 

hutifly it is dear to tho poorest o) verier that 
the martial or military spirit H ras ing from the 
ma« of tho [(icrman] nation and v hcreas, in earlier 
day s th n^h unaf !« to lead h rather desired to be 
led no** h wants to be able to p trs le his trade in 
pea ** 

If this be affixed to develop (aod the present 
treat prosperity the Social Democratic propaganda 
and the de«irc* for 1 ixurj provid tl ( y universal 
education is helping it forward by leaps an! 
boun 1» the Germans will nob I think be foun 1 
a nation to fear in twenty years time 

This exactly seven years and a half 
before the outbreak of the great war * 

It wasa t for nothing that the wise but 
conical Marquis of Salisbury wroto to 
Lord Lytton whose viceregal panic over 
the Pusstan bogev bad caused him a good 
deal of amusement 


\ Qu li ten too much to the soldiers No lesson 
■>en s to bo so d’Cpls inculcated by experience of 
life as that >ou shout I never trust experts If you 
bel eve the doctors nothing is wholesome if you 
believe tho solhers nothing is safe They all 
require to liave their strong wine dtl it’d by a very 
larg ad nature of common sense 


The Sorrows of ‘Mauser 

In tho ca*o of India this scepticism 
suggested by common sense must be doubled 
and redoubled Wish is father to the thou e l t 
And there is no British official military or 
civil in India who would not wish India s 
difficulties hundred times worse than they 
really are There are besides this years 
unexpected and almost unbelievable incident* 
to render Ifie bitter puV bitterer Who could 
have foreseen that after baring pacified the 
frontier aod made 1’athan raid* as much a 
thing of the past as tho border raids acru«$ 
the Cleviot and the Tweed by years of hard 
hgl ting and patient administration a ff er 
baving made tlo Indian believe that the 
Patbaa was his natural enemy and the Path-m 
that the plain dwelling Indian was his bv 
Zf“” of * uave Persuasion after all this.— o)i » 
the maddening exasperation of it all i— who 
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cmld 1 i\o believed tint the wliolo frontier 
would become nbla70 from one end to theotber 
it what they believe n *]gnnl from the sche- 
ming cow nrdly Hindus who seek tit the 
lidding of their Sonet inspired Brahmins 
t tal e India from tho British 1,1 

These ore the wotds of an (obviously 
distinguished] British military officer who con 
tributes a highly edifying article on the 
frontier troubles to the London Ghaphic and 
condescends dso to hide lus I nglish manhood 
under thr (lermm pseudonym of Mauser 
Why drag in tho superannuated 

Herman Hi* days of brag and sabre rattling 

aie over The spirit of the times would liaie 
been less offended had this warrior journalist 
called himself Lee h nheld But all this is 
irrelevant 

The radical diffcionco writes this L*e Fnfield in 
Mail ers clothing in the outlook of tho two points 
of mow [that of the scheming cowardly word 
monger ng Hindu and the simple virile clansman 
of tho hi W Frontier] can never make thorn friends 
] ut for the moment and through that same devi 
lisn Soviet cleverness which puzzles us even while 
it defeats us the interests ot mints Moslem and 
degenerate II ndu seem to jump together 

T1 e breach which tho Brahmins have driven in 
tho defences of our morale has become tho Pathau 
oppoitunitj Tho Hindu gives the signal the 
tribes surge out from the r crags and alt tut hold 
us to ransom Oil and vinegar liavo mixed at 
last tn tho t rowing of such a salad 

The Pathau is m all primitive essential a 
gentleman and has no tr ick w ith the shoutings 
of Demos Tor him the firm luand the personal 
rule and a clear level eyed love for the strong 
man who rules him Uplift is not for h m 

He may or again he may not prove to be tl o 
final and successful expression of the Sov et plot 
against Jnd a and the royal cats paw of a baser 
hand Hit of all the venomous and unforgettable 
things w licit I for one mark up against Soviet 
Russia is that it should have muddied the clear 
stream of bord 1 virility and set tho frontier tribes 
man to le bclfcllow with tho Brahmin 

loi this single cr me against human decency 
if for nothing else the Russian has earned the 
nethermost rung of the pit 

Tl e Fnglish are known to be a strong 
silent breed reticent about tl eir emotions 
But when they do tal e it into their head to 


wear then hearts on their slcoves and 
let it go they do it with such 
completeness and such self forgetting 
gusto that even a Brahmin for the 
•sale of tho entertainment provided, will 
not find it impossible m Ins heart to forgive 
the poor demented wretch his hysteria and 
his atrocious manners And as for the pride 
of the twice born let tho man say 
what ho may, for he lutes against granite 


Amenities at the Round Table 


Whatever one may think of the other 
nspects of the Round Table Conference 
everybody will be agreed that the manners 
at tho Round Table lias changed a great deal 
since King Arthur’s days The latest instaoco 
is given m a Free Press Beam Servico 
message which was delayed by tho Telegraph 
Department for some unexplained reason 
It runs ns follows 

Many of tho delegates were invited to witness 
a special Air lorco display at which the Imperial 
Conference delegates were also asked to bo present 
The Indian delegates accepted the invitation and 
proceeded to Croydon but on arrival at tho aero 
drome were relegated to a corner for two lions 
They were Iept apart exposed to tho cold and 
biting winds without any seating arrangements 
while the repiesentativoi from tho Dominions 
wero accorded aa official reception at which tho 
Premier himself was present 

The Indian delegates strongly resented this 
discrimination in treatment and left the aerodrome 
m a body as a protest before tho display even 
commenced 


'loro circumstantial details arc given in 
a report of the Hindu of Madras 

For tho Indians there was no food no rooms 
ana no reception Sandwiches wert hastifv 
“JSSJSj 11 4 , hi e crows on a roof and 
vlilc so engaged the Indians had a glorious 
glimpse of Mr Ramsay MacDonald who wall ed l y 
noticing the Gov eminent g g tests 

The climax of the treatment was provided Ij 
I'nghsfi^ " l ° as ^ ct * ' r -famlo if anyone spoke 
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